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CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  REVENUE  SYSTEM  OF  INDIA. 
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PEOPLE,  AND  THE  REVOLUTION  IT  HAS  OCCASIONED 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  LANDED  PROPERTY. 
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Having  given  an  account  of  the  Revenue  Sys- 
tems actually  existing  in  the  Company's  ter- 
ritorial possessions  in  India,  it  may  be  useful 
to  illustrate,  more  at  length,  some  of  the  most 
important  effects  of  these  systems  on  the  state 
of  society,  in  order  to  judge  how  far  it  may  be 
wise  or  politic  to  continue  them,  or  any  of  them, 
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wise  or  politic  to  continue  them,  or  any  of  them, 
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in  full  force,  or  to  modify  or  to  change  them 
for  something  better. 

We  are  told  that  ever  since  India  has  been 
subjected  to  settled  governments,  and  inha- 
bited by  a  civilized  people,  it  has  been  the 
established  and  uniform  practice  for  the  rul- 
ing authorities  to  draw  all,  or  almost  all, 
their  resources  from  the  produce  of  agri- 
culture. This,  indeed,  is  the  natural  course, 
and  perhaps  the  only. alternative,  of  despotic 
power  in  every  region.  The  subjects  of  a 
rigorous  despot  must  necessarily  be  poor. 
Industry  is  but  little  stimulated  except  for 
the  means  of  subsistence.  That  subsistence 
is  derived  from  the  soil.  It  becomes  almost 
the  only  source  of  wealth.  An  arbitrary  ruler 
therefore  has  naturally  recourse  to  that  fund 
from  which  atone  his  wants  can  be  supplied ; 
and  not  being  squeamish  as  to, the  amount 
of  his  exactions,  his  portion,  in  one  way  or 
another,  is  sure  to  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  the 
illimitability  of  his  power.  In  the  early  history 
ofnations,  we  accordingly  find  the  practice 
very  generally  prevailing  of  dividing  the 
produce  of  land,  in  certain  proportions,  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  his  subjects  ;  or,  per- 
haps more  frequently,  of  the  sovereign  being 
the  greatest  landed  proprietor  of  his  domi- 
nions.   In    both    cases,    however,    the  only 
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Tealtb  —  the  only  fund  —  whence  a  public 
revenue  can  be  derived,  is  the  net  produce 
of  laud.  As  that  produce  will  always  be 
great  in  fertile  countries,  where  cultivation, 
aod  population,  know  no  other  limit  than  the 
too  great  difficulty,  or  expence,  of  raising  food ;  , 
and  as  royal  despots  very  naturally  conceive 
that  no  person  in  their  dominions  has  so  good 
a  right  as  themselves  to  be  rich,  and  that  the 
greatest  merit  of  faithful  subjects  is  to  contri- 
bute largely  to  royal  wants;  itjs  no  uncommon 
thing,  in  the  most  productive  countries  of  the 
globe,  to  see  great  wealth  accumulated  by  the 
ministers  of  power  and  religion,  coupled  with 
starvation  and  beggary  in  every  comer  of  the 
land,  beyond  the  dwellings  of  royalty  and  its 
minions,  or  the  temples  and  residences  of  the 
priesthood. 

In  densely  peopled  countries,  where  ava- 
ricious rulers  have  by  degrees  grasped  to 
themselves  a  portion  of  all  the  products  of 
the  earth  as  revenue,  to  which  they  super- 
add a  multitude  of  other  duties,  mostly  af- 
fecting the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  assess- 
ments necessarily  become  too  complicated 
to  admit  of  being  reduced  to  any  fair, 
jnat,  or  equal  rates.  Discretion  is  then 
the  measure  of  exaction.  Cunning  and  ar- 
tifice on  the  part  of  the  many,    are  thus 
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roused  into  action  to  ward  off  the  extortion 
of  their  governors.  Difficulties  are  muU 
tiplied ; ,  and  as  a  government,  under  these 
circumstances,  fancies  itself  entitled  to  the 
minutest  information  regarding  the  cultiva- 
tion, produce,  and  occupancy  of  lands,  so  as 
not  to  be  defrauded  of  a  particle  of  its  as- 
serted rights,  legions  of  public  officers  are 
employed,  not  for  purposes  of  protection  or 
just  government,  but  to  look  after  the  re- 
venues of  the  state ;  to  oppose  the  strong 
hand  of  power  to  the  weak  efforts  of  evasion ; 
and  to  absorb  every  atom  of  surplus,  beyond 
what  the  bare  subsistence  of  its  necessary 
producers  indispensably  requires. 

It  is  thus  obviously  natural,  that  a  land 
tax,  the  only  original  source  of  public  re- 
venue,  should  grow  into  excess  in  the  hands 
of  irresistible  power.  An  excessive  increase, 
with  multiplied  sources  of  taxation,  leads 
to  corresponding  complication  in  the  details. 
Large  establishments  of  public  servants  are 
demanded  to  realize  an  impracticable  sys- 
tem; and,  having  the  twofold  object  in 
view  of  satisfying  the  expectations  of  their 
superiors,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  feather- 
ing their  own  nests,  they  naturally  become 
petty  tyrants,  and  are  aptly  designated,  in  . 
the  language  of  a  native  historian,  "  as  vul> 
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tiires  who  gnaw  the  very  bowels  of  their 
country."* 

In  the  time  of  the  Mussulmans,  Firmans, 
or  patents  of  appointment,  were  given  to  the 
principal  public  otficers  of  the  state,  with  in- 
structions for  the  execution  of  their  public 
duties,  from  which  much  may  be  collected  as 
to  the  nature  of  those  duties,  as  well  as  the 
effects  they  produced.  Of  the  officers  imme- 
diately about  the  Imperial  person  and  court, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  They  were  much 
the  same  as  those  that  are  to  be  found  in 
all  arbitrary  monarchies  —  some  for  useful 
purposes— others  for  parade,  caprice,  or  show. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  is  unnecessary  to  de- 
scribe the  constitution  of  the  armies  of  Hia- 
d(»tan.  Enough  has  been  said  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, under  their  respective  rulers  and  com- 
manders, in  preceding  pages.  It  is  of  more 
importance  here  to  notice  those  whose  duties 
brought  them  into  constant  and  direct  contact 
with  the '  people  at  large,  throughout  the 
various  provinces  of  the  empire ;  many  of 
whom,  wiUi  the  same,  or  analogous,  duties, 
have  been  continued  in  the  administration  of 
the  British  government. 

The  empire  being  divided  into  Soubahs  or 
provinces,  the  chief  governor  or  viceroy 
was  variously  denominated  Soubahdar,  Se- 

•    Vidt  Vol.  p.  I.  187. 
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pahsillar,  Nazim,  and  Nawab.  According 
to  the  Ayeen  Akbery,  this  officer  was  '*  his 
"  majesty's  vicegerent.  The  troops  and  sub- 
"  jects  of  the  Soubah  are  under  his  orders  ; 
"  and  the  prosperity  thereof  depends  upon 
"  his  impartial  distribution  of  justice."  The 
power  of  this  officer  was  unlimited  within  the 
province.  Life  and  death  were  in  his  hands. 
He  was  moreover  answerable  for  the  regular 
transmission  of  the  revenues  of  his  Soubah 
to  the  Khalsa,  or  exchequer.  But  having,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  always  in  view  the 
realization  of  private  or  personal  wealth  —  to 
establish,  when  opportunity  occurred,  his  own 
independence  — whilst  the  object  of  his  royal 
master  was,  for  the  same  reason,  to  keep  him 
poor;  jealousy,  distrust,  and  deception  were 
thus  raised  into  fised  habits  on  both  sides ; 
particularly  as  no  means  existed  for  settling 
differences  between  the  parties,  except,  as  in 
Turkey,  by  the  dagger,  decapitation,  or  recur- 
rence to  the  power  of  the  sword.* 

The  emperor,  therefore,  required  from  his 
viceroy   all  that  could    be  procured  in   the 

•  Mr.  Oime  says  of  these  Viceregenta,  that  "  their  con- 
"  tumacy  in  resisting  their  sovereign,  and  battling  among 
"  themselves,  was  continually  productiye  of  such  scenes  of 
"  bloodshed,  and  of  such  deplorable  devastation,  as  no  other 
"  nation  in  the  universe  is  subject  to." — Orme,  ou  the  Go- 
verament  and  People  of  Hind.  p.  399. 
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shape  of  revenue ;  whilst,  after  the  transmis- 
sion of  a  stipulated  sum  to  the  imperial  exche- 
quer, the  Soubahdar  had  irresistible  motives 
for  draining  from  the  subordinate  officers,  and 
these,  f^ain,  for  extorting  from  the  Ryots  of 
the  province,  all  that  was  possible  for  their 
own  private  benefit.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive how  the  wealth  of  the  country,  as  it  was 
annually  created,  found  its  way  to  certain  de- 
pdts,  whence  it  never  again  issued  but  to  sup- 
ply the  wasteful  extravagance  of  luxurious  des- 
pots, or  for  purposes  of  violence,  treachery, 
and  blood,  or  as  prize  to  the  strongest  arm. 
Its  producers  were  stimulated  to  annual  repro- 
duction by  the  irresistible  necessity  of  provid- 
ing for  their  own  (however  scanty)  subsis- 
tence; 80  that  the  sur)>lus  of  every  succeed- 
ing year  followed  that  of  its  precursor,  to  be 
buried  in  the  cofiers  of  its  merciless  spoilers. 

Under  the  orders  of  the  Soubahdar,  or 
Viceroy,  was  a  Foujdar  or  officer  entrusted 
with  the  chaige  of  several  pergunnahs,  or  dis- 
tricts, of  the  province.  His  duty  included  that 
of  a  police  magistrate.  He  took  cognizance 
of  criminal  matters  within  his  jurisdiction; 
and  sometimes  was  employed  as  receiver- 
general  of  the  revenues ;  for  all  which  he  had 
troops  under  his  orders,  with  corps  of  native 
militia  called  Fouj  Sibbendy.  His  instruc- 
tions refer  chiefly  to  the  necessity  of  looking 
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after  disobedient  Zemindars,  and  of  reclaim- 
ing them,  if  possible,  by  fair  means  ;  if  not, 
of  inflicting  proper  punishment,  which,  of 
course,  was  left  to  his  own  discretion.  When 
he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  strong  hold 
of  the  rebels,  he  was  required  to  "  act  with 
"  fidelity  in  the  division  of  the  plunder,  a  fifth 
"  part  of  which  he  shall  send  to  the  royal 
"  exchequer ;  and  if,  after  making  the  divi- 
"  sion,  there  be  any  remainder,  that  shall 
"  also  be  the  property  of  the  state."  The 
nature  of  those  powers  is  a  sufficient  warrant 
that  they  never  would  be  leniently  exercised ; 
and,  when  combined  with  the  influence  of  his 
immediate  superior  in  the  province,  that  the 
duty  also  would  never  be  honestly  performed. 

There  were  Courts,  called  Courts  of  Justice, 
in  the  provinces,  in  which  a  Meer  Adul,  and  a 
Cazy  presided.  The  Cazy  was  appointed  t» 
try  causes,  the  Meer  Adul  to  pass  sentence, 
and  order  punishment.  The  chief  Civil  Judge 
of  the  province  was  called  Dewan ;  he  was 
also  chief  minister  of  the  revenue  department. 
He  received  his  office  from  the  Emperor,  but 
was  always  the  slave  of  the  Soubahdar.  Mr. 
Orme  says  that  he  united  in  his  person  the 
offices  of  Prime  Minister,  Chancellor  and  Se- 
cretary of  State,  and  that  from  his  decisions 
there  was  no  appeal. 

We  have   already  seen  that  in  these   tri- 
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bQDals.justicewasbutamockery  of  the  term; 
aod  Courts  only  used  as  instruments  of  exaction 
in  the  shape  of  legal  fees,  or  in  the  shameless 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder  of  judicial  decisions, 
against  which  relief  was  altogether  hopeless. 
The  internal  police  of  lai^e  towns  and  cities 
was  entrusted  to  an  officer  denominated  Cutwal, 
with  a  suitable  establishment  under  him.  The 
business  of  the  Cutwal,  under  pretence  al- 
ways of  order  and  peace,  involved  the  su- 
perintendence of  as  complete  a  system  of 
espionage,  and  of  secret  prying  into  the  affairs 
of  individuals,  as  is  to  be  found  among  the 
most  finished  contrivances  of  this  sort  in  the 
Western  world.  Dividing  the  city  into  quar- 
ters, he  appointed  a  superintendant  to  each, 
by  whom  he  was  furnished  with  a  regular 
journal  of  the  occurrences  of  the  quarter. 
In  each  quarter  he  had  his  spies ;  and,  over 
these,  other  spies  unknown  to  the  former. 
Strangers  and  traTellers  were  strictly  watched, 
and  places  allotted  for  their  residence.  Among 
other  duties,  the  Cutwal  was  required  to  at- 
tend carefully  to  the  income  and  expences  of 
every  man.  Out  of  each  class  of  artificers, 
he  selected  one  to  be  at  their  head,  and  ap- 
pointed another  their  broker  for  buying  and 
selling;  and  regulated  the  business  of  the 
class  by  the  reports  of  these  officers.  He  was 
made  responsible  for  stolen  goods,  unless  he 
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produced  the  real  or  alleged  thief.  He  was 
empowered  to  regulate  weights  and  measures, 
the  currency  of  coins,  and  the  market  prices  of 
commodities  ;  to  prohibit  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors ;  and  to  take  charge  of  the  effects  of 
persons  dying  without  heirs.  Subject  to  his 
controul  and  arrangement,  were  also  the  sup- 
plying of  water,  and  water  courses  ;  the 
slaughtering  of  animals;  burning  of  women, 
or  suffering  them  to  ride  on  horseback.  He 
was  also  to  separate  butchers,  executioners, 
and  other  unclean  persons  from  the  rest  of 
the  community ;  to  prevent  the  confinement 
of  persons  without  authority ;  or  the  selling 
of  slaves.  He  was  not  to  suffer  any  one  to 
go  out  of  the  city  to  purchase  grain,  or  the 
rich  to  buy  more  than  necessary  for  their  own 
consumption.  These,  and  other  similar  du- 
ties, gave  ample  scope  to  the  exactions  of  the 
Cutwa! ;  the  inhabitants  being  every  where 
glad  to  purchase  either  his  favour,  or  exemp- 
tion from  his  vexatious  interference,  by  such 
pecuniary  sacrifices  or  contributions,  as  it  was 
in  their  power  respectively  to  make  for  the 
purpose;  and  in  Asiatic  monarchies,  where 
public  offices  were  considered  mere  patents 
to  enrich  the  holder,  and  every  holder  a  fool 
that  suffered  himself  to  languish  in  poverty, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Cutwals  would 
display  more  forbearance  than  other  func- 
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tionarieB.  Numerous  subordinate  officers  as 
Daroghas,  Dehdars,  Negabaun,  Tanahdar, 
Talliar,  Totie,  Pykes,*  &e.  were  likewise 
maintained  nominally  for  the  protection  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  used  too  often  as  the  in- 
struments of  their  oppression. 

Besides  these  officers,  appointed  for  gene- 
ral and  police  purposes,  a  multitude  of  others 
were  attached  to  the  Revenue  Department; 
but  subordinate  of  course  to  the  chief  financial 
minister  (p.  8.)  called  Dewan.  These  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz. 

*  Darogha  —  Superintendant  or  overseer  of  any  depaitmeot, 

as  of  the  police,  miat,  &c. 
Dehdar — Village-keeper;  bo  inferior  officer  of  police;  one 

of  whose  duties  was  to  distrain  the  crop,  when  necessary 

to  aecuie  the  revenue. 
Negabawn —  Watchman  or   ^ard  ;    petty  officer  of  police 

called  also  Pasbaun,  Gorial,  &c. 
Ttaahdar  —  The  keeper  or  commandant  of  a  Tannah  (police 

station  or  post)  ;  a  petty  police  officer,  whose  jurisdiction 

is  subordinate  to  that  of  a  Darogha. 
Talliar  —  A  guard  or  watchman  ;  village  police  officer  in  the 

Peninsnia,  who  gives  information  of  crimes  and  ofTences, 

and  escorts  and  protects  persons  travelling  to  neighbour- 
ing villages. 
Totie  —  A  village  police  officer,  whose  duties  are  confined 

mors  inunediately  to  the  village,  but  who  also  guards  the 

crops,  and  assists  in  measuring  them. 
Pykt  —  A  foot  messenger ;  a  person  employed  as  a  night- 

w^cfa  in  a  village,  and  as  a  runner  or  messenger  on  the 

basinesB  of  revenue. 
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First,  Officers  to  settle  and  collect  the  re- 
venues. 

Secondly,  Officers  to  keep  and  arrange  the 
accounts. 

These  officers  go  by  different  names,  though 
their  duties  are  alike,  in  different  parts  of 
India.  In  Bengal,  where  the  Mussulman 
system  of  revenue  and  finance  had  its  fullest 
effect,  they  are  described  under  the  following 
denominations;  and  as  being  commonly  em- 
ployed in  each  district  or  collectorship. 

First. 

*Aumilguzzar — Aumildar  — or  Aumil,  Princi-  . 
pal  Collector. 

Tehsildar  .  Subordinate  Collector,  or 
Collector  of  a  Sub- 
division. 

Zemindar     .  Landholder  or  keeper. 

Talookdar   .  Petty  Landholder. 

Crorie  .  Collector  of  a  district  of 

1  Crore  of  Dams. 

Chowdrie    .  Subordinate  Collector. 

Mocuddim  .  Head  Ryot  of  a  village. 

Ameen   .     .  Supervisor. 

with  their   numerous  subordinate  establish- 
ments of  Mohurrers,  Pykes,  Peons,  Sec. 

"  Aumilguzzar  —  Collector    of  the   revenue.       The  Aumil 
had  the  general  superintendeace  of  r  dittrict  or  diviuon 
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Second. 
Tepockchy .  Head  Accountant. 
Serishtadar  Accountant. 
Canongoe  .  Register. 
Putwary     .  Village  Accountant. 


of  country,  and  sometimes  united  military  with  hii  civil 
Bod  financial  powers. 

TtktUdar — Collector  of  a  itubdivisioD. 

ZemMar  — "  Land  holder — land  keeper — an  officer  who, 
"  under  the  Mahommedan  govenunent,  was  charged  with 
"  tkte  snpeiintendance  of  the  land  of  a  district  financially 
"  considered,  the  protection  of  the  cultivators,  and  the 
"  realization  of  the  government's  share  of  its  produce 
'*  either  in  money  or  kind;  out  of  which  he  was  allowed 
••  a  commission  amounting  to  about  1 0  per  cent. ;  and  oc- 
*'  cationally  a  special  grant  of  the  government's  share  of 
'*  the  produce  of  the  land  of  a  certain  number  of  villages 
"  fcir  his  subsistence,  called  Nanncar.  The  appointment 
"  was  occasionally  renewed ;  and  as  it  was  generally  con- 
"  tinned  in  the  same  person,  so  long  as  he  conducted" 
"  biinsdf  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ruling  power,  and  even 
"  continued  to  his  heirs ;  so  in  process  of  time,  and 
"  through  the  decay  of  that  power,  and  the  confusion 
"  which  ensued,  hereditary  right  (at  best  prescriptive) 
"  was  claimed  and  tacitly  acknowledged ;  till  at  length 
"  the  Zemindars  of  Bengal  in  particular,  from  being  the 
" 'mere  auperintendants  of  the  land,  have  been  declared  the 
"  hereditary  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  the  before  fluctuat- 
"  tng  dues  of  government  have,  under  a  permanent  settle- 
"  meat,  been  unalterably  filed  in  perpetuity."  Gloss.  5th 
Rep.— Tliey  are  also  calledEBtimBindar.Bnd  correspond  with 
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to  whom  are  also  attached  subordinate    es- 
tablishments.    In  every  principal   coUector- 


the  persons  named  Desmook,  Polygai,  and  Mootadar,  in 
the  peninsula. 

Talookdar — Talookdara  are  petty  Zemindars,  some  of  whom 
pay  their  rent,  or  acconnt  for  the  collections  they  make 
from  the  Ryots,  thiougfa  a  superior  Zemindar,  and  others 
direct  to  govemment.  Those  denominated  Muscoory  are 
of  the  former  description,  and  the  latter  are  called  inde- 
pendent Talookdara. 

Crorie — A  collector  of  one  crore  or,  ten  millions,  of  Daras 
=  250,000  Rs.  A  pennanent  rerenue  collector  of  a  por- 
tion of  country  under  the  older  Mahommedan  govern- 
ment. He,  sometimes  for  a  trifling;  commission,  made  him- 
self answerable  for  that  amount.  This  officer  appears  to 
to  have  been  first  appointed  by  Akbar,  A.  D.  1574. 
Gloss.  5.  Rep. 

Ckowdry — An  ofiicer  under  the  ancient  Hindu  system  ana- 
l(^us  to  that  of  Zemindars  under  the  Mahommedans. 
But,  after  the  appointment  or  creation  of  Zemindars,  the 
subordinate  collectors  under  them  were  denominated 
Chowdries. 

JIf ocudJm— Head  Ryot  or  principal  man  in  each  village,  who 
superintends  the  affiiirs  of  it,  and,  among  other  duties,  col- 
lects the  rents  of  government  within  bis  jurisdiction.  The 
same  officer  is  in  Bengal  called  also  Mundil,  and  in  the 
peninsula  Goad,  and  Potail. 

AMmeen  —  A  temporary  collector  or  supervisor  appointed  to 
the  chai^  of  a  country  on  particular  occasions,  or  for 
some  particular  purpose  <^  local  investigation  or  arrange- 
ment. 
Mokurrer  —  A   writer  or   clerk  in   an  office.      Mutseddies, 
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ship,  there  vas  a  Cutchery,  ot  public  office,  for 
the  despatch  of  rereoue  business ;  and  in  the 


Oomaiiaht,  and  Conieoplai,  may  also  be  classed  under 
the  same  head. 
Peo*  —  Footman ;     foot  soldier ;    messenger  ;    an  inferior 
officer,  or  servant  employed  in  revenue,  police,  or  judicial 
duties.     Both  Pykes  and  Peons  are  generally  armed  with 

Tejmckchy  —  An  officer  under  the  Hahommedaa  ^vemment, 
who  was  appointed  to  receive  from  the  Canongoes,  Put- 
waries,  and  Mocuddims,  their  accounts — to  arrange  and 
superintend  the  same  —  and  to  forward  statements  of 
every  thing  connected  with  the  revenues  to  the  Presence. 
The  Aumil  also  depended  on  the  Tepuckchy  for  just  in- 
formation. 

Seriaktadar —  Keeper  of  the  records ;  or  one  who  keeps  a  re- 
cord of  accounts  on  particular  transactioDS — a  revenue 
accountant  of  a  district  who  checks  the  accounts  of  the 
village  accountants.  Sometimes  the  head  native  servant 
in  a  collector's  cutchery. 

Catongoe —  An  officer  of  the  govemmeot  whose  duty  was  to 
keep  a  roister  of  all  circumstunces  relating  to  the  land 
revenue,  and,  when  called  upon,  to  declare  the  customs  of 
each  district,  the  nature  of  the  tenures,  the  quantity  of 
land  in  cultivation,  the  nature  of  the  produce,  the  amount 
of  rent  paid,  &c.  In  the  peninsula  this  officer  is  called 
Despondeah. 

Pulvaiy — Village  accountant,  who  registers  every  thing  con- 
nected with  its  cultivation  and  produce,  the  shares  or  rents 
of  the  Ryots,  with  the  dues  and  rigfala  of  goveniineot  in 
the  soil ;  the  same  as  Cumom  and  Shamix^e  iu  the  pe- 
ninsula. In  the  Ayeen  Akbery  the  Putwary  and  Ca- 
nongoe  are  thus  described.     "  The  Putwary  is  emj^oyed 
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subdivisions,  every  Tehsildar,  Zemindar,  Ta- 
lookdar,  Crorie,  and  Mocuddim,  had  each 
their  separate  Cutcheries,  with  a  requisite 
number  of  subordinate  servants ;  in  other 
words,  a  full  complement  of  public  extor- 
tioners. The  subordination  and  dependance 
of  the  inferiors  warranted  their  co-operation, 
when  necessary,  in  all  the  views  of  the  su- 
perior officers  of  the  province.  From  the 
state  of  agents  in  peculation  to  that  of  prin- 
cipals on  their  own  account,  the  transition  was 
but  a  step.  The  system,  therefore,  gave  to 
all  these  parties  an  interest  in  conniving  at 
each  other's  corruptions ;  whilst  the  Ryots,  and 
real  landed  proprietors,  were  its  helpless  vic- 
tims. 

It  would  be  tedious,  if  not  superfluous,  to 
enumerate  all  the  subordinate  officers  attach- 
ed to  the  Revenue  Department;  some  to  make, 
and  some  to  controul,  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements; some  to  frame,  with  others  to 
controul  and  audit  accounts ;  besides  others 
occasionally  employed  for  measuring  and  as- 
sessing lands  ;  weighing  and  watching  crops, 


"  on  the  part  of  the  husbaadman  to  keep  an  account  of 
"  his  lec^pts  and  disbnisements ;  and  no  village  ia  with- 
"  out  one  of  these.  The  Canongoe  is  the  protector  of 
"  the  husbandman,  and  there  is  one  in  every  pergunnah." 
vol.  i.  p.  368. 
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&c.  Those  above-mentioned  were  the  prin- 
cipal heads  of  departments,  who,  with  their 
namerous  respective  establishments,  came 
info  Tegular  daily  contact  with  the  great  mass 
of  the  people ;  and,  together  with  the  police 
officers,  occupied  every  town  and  village 
throughout  the  country. 

But  besides  the  officers,  or  pubUc  collectors 
above  named,  with  their  respective  establish- 
ments,  the  country  was,  as  we  have  before 
seen,  very  generally  let  to  farmers  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  who  sub-let,  again,  the  larger  Ze- 
mindaries  and  Talooks,  in  smaller  divisions,  to 
nnder-farmers.  The  Ryots  had  thus  another 
set  of  harpies  to  satiate.  Money,  in  fact,  was 
the  universal  want ;  and,  as  every  public  func- 
tionary in  the  province  had  an  obvious  induce- 
ment to  disregard  the  means  of  its  acquire- 
ment, where  was  a  Ryot  to  seek  redress  against 
oppressive  exaction,  or  what  course  could  he 
safely  pursue,  but  that  of  tame  submission 
to  the  severity  of  his  fate  ?  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  authentic  accounts  given  by 
Volney,  Thornton,  and  others,  of  the  provinces 
of  Turkey  may  best  conceive  the  lawless  state 
of  a  former  Soubah  of  Hindostan,  and  the  for- 
lorn condition  of  its  unprotected  inhabitants.* 

*  Volney'a  account  of  a  Tntkisb  pochalic  is  so  eiaot  a  coun- 
teqMitora  loubah, or  Ttce-royalty, of  Hindostan, that  1  hert 
VOL.  II.  C 
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It  has  been  already  stated  how  these  officers 
were  provided  for  by  assignments  of  land,  or 

Bubjoin  it,  with  ftome  prefatoiy  remarks  on  the  piiaciples  and 
Bpirit  of  Turkish  government.  It  may  be  useful,  as  well  as 
interesting,  thua  to  mark  the  striking  similitude  of  some  of 
the  most  important  of  human  inatitiitions,  —  conaequently  of 
character,— among  natioas  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
when ,  the  circumstances  of  the  people  are  nearly,  or  precisely, 
the  same. 

"  Lonque  lea  Ottomans  soua  la  conduite  du  Sultan  Selim 
"  enlev^reot  laSyrie  aux  Mamloukes,  ila  ne  la  regard^rent  que 
"  comme  la  dipouille  d'un  ennemi  vaincu,  corame  un  bien 
"  acquis  par  le  droit  des  arraes  et  de  la  guerre.  Or,  dans  ce 
"  droit  chez  lea  peuples  barbares,  le  vaincu  est  enti^rement  a 
"  la  discretion  du  vainqueur ;  il  devient  son  esclave ;  sa  vie, 
"  ses  biens  lui  apartiennent ;  le  vainqueur  est  un  maitre  qui 
"  peut  disposer  de  tout,  qui  ne  doit  rien,  et  qui  ikit  grace  de 
"  tout  ce  qu'il  laisse.  —  C'est  sur  ces  principes  que  fut  forme 
"  mdme  le  premier  etat  social."  This  is  precisely  the  mussul- 
man  doctnne  of  rights  in  Hindoatan. 

"  Dn  faite  de  tant  de  grandeurs,  quel  regard  un  sultaa 
"  abaissera-t-il  vers  le  reste  des  humaines  ?  Que  lui  paiaitra 
"  cette  terre  qu'il  possMe,  qu'il  distribue,  sinon  une  domaine 
■■  doDt  il  eat  I'absolu  maitre  ?  Que  lui  paraitront  ces  peuples 
"  qu'il  a  conquis,  sinon  des  esclaves  devours  k  le  aervir?  Que 
"  tuiparoitrontcesBoldatsqu'ilcommuide,  sinoodea  valets avec 
"  leaquela  il  maintieot  cei  eaclaves  dans  robeiesance  ?  Telle  est 
"  r6ellement  la  definition  du  gouvemement  Turk.  L'on  peut 
"  comparer  I'empire  k  une  habitation  de  nos  isles  k  Sucre, 
"  oil  une  foule  d'esclaves  uavaillent  pour  le  luxe  d'un  seul 
"  grand  proprietaire  sous  I'inspection  de  quelques  serviteura 
"  qui  en  profitent."  (Some  examples  will  probably  occur 
"  to  the  reader  in  the  preceding  and  following  pages.) 
"  Telles  Bont  lea  provinces  sous  le  gouvemement  des  pachas. 
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by  meaiis  of  viceregal  imposts  laid  on  the 
Ryots,  iu  addition  to  the  "  Tumar  Jumma,"  or 

"  Oes  provinces  se  tiouvant  encore  trop  vastes,  lea  pachas 
"  y  ont  pratique  d'autres  divisions ;  et  de-l^  cette  hierar- 
"  chie  de  preposes  qui,  de  grade  en  grade,  atteignent  aux 
"  dernio^  details.  Dans  cette  s^rie  d'emplois,  I'objet  de  la 
"  conunissioQ  etant  toujoura  le  rn^me,  les  moyens  d'esecu- 
"  ti<»i  ne  changent  pas  de  nature.  Amsi  le  pouvoir  etaut, 
"  dans  )e  premier  moteur,  absolu  et  arl»traire,  il  se  tiansmet 
"  absolu  et  arbilraire  k  tous  ses  agena.  Chacun  d'eux  est 
"  I'lmage  de  son  commettant."  Vide  Vol.  J. p.  264. 342.  el 
"  npra,  p.  16-  Que  Ton  jage  des  effets  d'un  tel  regime, 
"  quand  rexp^rieiice  de  tou4  les  temps  a  prouv4  que  la  mod^ra- 
"  tkm  est  la  plus  difliciles  des  veitus ;  quand  dans  les  hommes 
"  m6me  qui  en  sont  les  apAtres,  elle  a'estsouventqu'en  throne; 
"  que  ron  juge  des  abus  d'un  pouvoir  illimite  dans  des  gnmds, 
"  qui  ne  connoissent  ni  la  souffrance,  ai  la  pitie  ;  dans  des  par- 
"  venues  avides  de  jouir,  fiers  de  commander,  et  dans  les  sab- 

"  allerues  avides  de  parvenir. C'est  done  dans  les  pro- 

"  viDces  qu'il  faut  etudier  Taction  du  d^spotisme ;  et  en  Turkic 
"  comme  partout  ailleurg,  cette  6tude  convaiuc  que  le  pou- 
"  voir  aibitraire  dans  le  souverain  est  funeate  k  t'4tat,  parceque 
"  da  sonveFain  il  se  transmet  n^cessairement  k  ses  pr^poa^, 
"  et  que  dans  cette  transmission  il  devient  d'autant  plus  abusif, 
"  qu'il  descend  davantage,puisqu'il  est  vrai  que  le  plus  dur  des 
"  tyrans  est  I'esclave  qui  devient  maitre. 

"  En  chaque  gouvemement,  le  pacha  ^tant  I'image  du  sul- 
"  tan,  3  est,  comme  lui,  despote  absolu,  il  reunit  tous  les  pou- 
"  vein  en  sa  personne :  il  est  chef,  et  du  militaire,  et  des 
"  6iiuices,  et  de  ia  police,  et  de  la  justice  criminelle.  11  a 
"  droit  de  vie  et  de  mort,  il  peat  faire  k  son  gr^  la  paix  et  la 
"  guerre  ;  en  un  mot,  il  peut  tout.  Le  but  principal  de  taut 
"  d'-autoiite,  est  de  pereevoir  le  tribitt,  c'est  k  dire,  de  foire 
c  2 
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standard  assessment.  These  additional  im- 
posts served,  therefore,  as  a  sanction  to  the 

"  passer  le  revenu  au  grand  proprietaire,  i  ce  maitre  qui  a 
"  conquis  et  qui  poss^de  la  terre  par  le  droit  de  son  fpoavant- 
"  able  lance.  Ce  devoir  lempli.  Ton  n'en  ^xi^  pas  d'autres ; 
"  Ton  ne  s'inquiite  pas  mSme  de  quelle  maDiert!  I'agent  pour- 
"  Toit  i  le  remplir ;  les  moyens  sont  h  sa  discretion  ;  et  telle 
"  est  la  nature  des  choses  qu'il  ne  peut  6tre  delicat  sur  le 
"  choix,  car  premi^rement  il  ne  peut  s'avancer  ni  m^me  se 
"  maintenir  qu'autant  qu'U  fouraJt  des  foods;  en  second  lieu 
"  il  ne  doit  sa  place  qu'k  la  Taveur  du  vizier,  ou  de  telle  autre 
"  personne  en  credit ;  et  cette  faveur  ne  s'obtient  et  ne  s'eiitre- 
"  tient  que  parune  ench^re  sur  d'autre  concurrena.  II  i^ut 
"  done  retirerde  Targent,  et  pour  acquitter  le  tnbutet  remplir 
"  les  avances,  et  pour  soutenir  sa  dlgnite,  et  pour  s'asBurer  des 
"  resources,  Aueb!  le  premier  soin  d'un  pacha  qui  arrive  ^ 
"  son  poste  est  il  d'avlEer  au;t  moyens  d'avoir  de  I'aigent,  et 
''  les  plus  prompts  sont  toujours  les  meilleurs.  Celui  qui  ^tablit 
"  I'usage  pour  la  perception  du  Miri,  et  des  douanes,  est  de 
"  constituer  pour  I'annee  courante  un,  ou  plusieurs  fermiers 
"  principaux,  lesquels,  afin  de  facilitet  leur  rc^e,  la  subdi- 
"  visent  en  sous-fermes  qui  de  ^de  en  grade  descendent 
"  jusq'aux  plus  petits  villages."  (Farming  system  of  India  ! 
Vide  Vol.  I.  p.  3aB—a&».35a.im.  el  supra,  p.  17  ^  $5.) 
"  Le  pachn  donne  ces  emplois  par  enchire,  parcequ'il  veut  en 
"  retjrer  le  plus  d'ai^ent  qu'il  est  possible ;  de  leur  cote,  les 
"  fermiers  qui  ne  lea  prennent  que  pour  gagoer,  mettent  tout 
"  en  ceuvie  pout  augmenter  leur  recette.  De-1&,  dans  ses 
"  agens  one  avidity  toujours  voisine  de  la  mauvaise  foi ;  de-lik, 
"  des  vexations  otk  ils  ae  portent  d'autant  plus  ais^ent  qu'elles 
"  sont  toujours  soutenus  par  I'autorit^ ;  de-Ik,  au  sein  du 
"  people,  uue  faction  dliommes  interess^  k  multiplier  ses 
"charges.     Le  pacba  pent  s'applaudir    de,p^^trer   anx 
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tiCftctions  of  all  who  were  classed  on  the  side 
of  power;  for   it  would  be  contrary  to  the 


"  HNirces  lea  plus  profondes  de  t'aisance  par  la  rapacit4  claire- 
"  Toyante  des  aubaltemes.  Mais  qu'en  anive-t-il  7  Le  peu- 
"  fie,  g^D^  dan«  la  jouissaoce  des  fruits  de  son  travail,  re- 
"  itreiiit  eon  activity  dans  tea  boraea  dea  premiers  besoins ; 
"  le  hbourenr  ne  a^me  que  pour  vivre ;  I'aitisBn  ne  traraille 
"  que  pour  nourrir  aa  famille ;  s'il  a  quelque  supeiflu,  il  le 
**  cache  eoigneugement ;  aiugi  le  pouvoir  aTbitraire  du  stiHan 
"  transmis  au  pacha  et  a  tons  ses  Bnbd^%u^  en  donoant 
"  on  litm  etsai  ^  leura  paBsions,  est  devenu  le  mobile  d'une 
"  tjnmnie  repondue  dans  toutes  les  classes  ;  et  les  effets  en 
"  ont  ilk  de  diminner  par  une  action  r^iproque  ragricukure, 
"  le*  aits,  le  contmerce,  la  population,  en  un  mot,  tout  ec  qui 
"  coosthoe  la  puissance  de  I'^tat. 

"  U  airiTe  qaelqnefois  que  les  pachas,  sultans  dans  leuT 
"  province,  ont  entre  eux  des  haines  personnetles  ;  pour  les 
"  latisfaire,  ila  ae  prevatent  de  leur  pouvoir,  et  lis  se  foot  mu- 
"  tuellement  des  guenes  loardes  ou  declares,  dont  les  eSeta 
"  rninevx  totnbent  tonjoura  sur  les  sujets  du  sultan. 

"  Eafin  il  anive  encore  que  ces  pachas  sont  tent^  de  a'ap- 
"  propiier  ce  pouvoir  dont  ill  sont  depositairea.  l*  porte 
"  qoi  a  pr^vu  ce  cas,  tiche  d'y  obvier  par  plusieurs  moyens ; 
"  die  paitage  les  coromaodemena,  et  tient  des  ofiiciers  parti- 

"  culiers  dan*  lee  diiiamx  des  capitale*.  -" Elle  envois 

"  Ions  lea  trois  mois  dea  capidjis  qui  tiennent  les  pachas  eu 
"  alanne*  par  tes  ordres  secrets  dont  ils  sont  porteurs ;  mais 
"  soQvent  les  pachas  aussi  nis4s  «e  d^barrassent  de  sea  sur- 
"  ttiUans  incommodes :  eoGn  elle  change  frequemment  les 
"  pachas  de  residence,  afin  qu'ils  n'ayent  paa  le  temps  de 
"  s'affectioner  nn  pays;  mais  comme  toutes  les  consequences 
"  d'nn  ordre  vicJeux  sont  abusives,  il  est  arrive  que  les  pachas. 
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settled  principles  of  human  nature  to  sup- 
pose that  extortion  was  not  carried  to  the  ut- 


'  incertain  de  lendemain,  traitent  leur  proviace  comme  ub 
'  lieu  de  passage,  et  n'y  font  aucune  ameliomtion  dont  leur 
'  Buccesseur  puisse  profiler  ;  au  contraire  ils  se  h&tent  d'en 
'  ^puiser  les  produits,  et  de  recueillJr  en  ua  jour,  g'i)  eat  pos- 
'  siUe,  les  fruits  de  plu»eurs  ann^es.  I)  est  vrai  que  de 
temps  en  temps  ces  concussions  soot  punis  par  le  coidon. 
A  I'un  des  tennes  de  Tann^  une  capidji  arrive,  luontrant  le 
firmin  de  prorogation ;  quelquefois  m^rne  appoitant  une 
seconde,  une  troisiime  ^uent,  on  telle  autre  iftveur  nouvelle ; 
mais  pendant  que  le  pacha  fait  c^I^ber  la  fite,  il  puoit  un 
oidre  pour  sa  deposition,  puis  un  autre  pour  son  eiil,  et 
Bouvent  un  kat-cherif  pour  sa  t6te.  Le  motif  en  est  tou- 
jonrs  d'avotr  vex6  les  sujets  du  sultan  ;  mais  la  porte  en 
s'emparant  du  tr^sor  du  concussionaire,  et  o'en  rendant  ja- 
mais rien  au  peuple  qu'il  a  pille,  donne  k  penser  qu'elle 
n'improuve  pas  un  pill^e  dontelle  profile. — Les  pachas  at 
connoissent  que  Targent ;  une  experience  repetie  n'a  pu 
leur  feire  sentir  que  ce  moyen,  loin  d'etre  le  gage  de  leur 
sureti,  devenoit  le  motif  de  leur  pert«;  ils  out  la  manie 
d'amasser  des  tresors,  comme  si  Ton  acfaetait  des  amis. 

Emirs  et  pachas  toug  imitent  le  sultan  :  tous  regaident 

leur  pays  comme  une  domaine,  et  leura  sujets  comme  des 
domestiques.  Leurg  snjets,  &  leurs  tours,  ne  royent  en  eux 
que  de8  maitres,  et  puisqne  lous  se  ressemblent,  pen  importe 
lequel  servir.  Se-lk,  dans  ces  4tats,  I'usage  des  troupes 
etiangeres  de  preference  aux  troupes  nationales.  Les 
commandans  se  detient  de  leur  peuple,  parcequ'ils  sentent 
ne  pas  meriter  son  attachement ;  leur  but  n'est  de  gouverner 
leur  pays,  mais  de  lemaitriser;  par  un  juste  retour,  leur  pays 
s'embarasse  pcu  qu'on  les  attaque  ;  et  lea  meroenaires  qu'ils 
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most  limits  of  discretion  under  governments, 
like  the  monarchies  of  Asia,  where  immode- 


"  loudoyent,  fiddles  k  leur  esprit,  les  vendent  k  I'eQnemi  pour 
"  profiter  de  leur  depouille.  Daher  avail  nourri  dix  ans  le 
"  baibaresque  qui  le  toa.  C'eat  ua  fait  digue  de  remarque, 
"  que  U  fdnpart  des  itata  de  I'Aaie,  et  de  I'Afrique,  gur-tout 
"  depuis  ftlabomet,  oat  ilk  gonveni^s  par  ces  principes,  et 
"  qo'il  o'y  a  pas  eu  de  pays  06  Ton  ait  vu  tant  de  troubles 
"  dan*  les  6tats,  tant  de  revolutioDB  dans  les  empires. 

"  I^s  sultans  s'^tant  anog;^  k  litre  de  conqu£te  le  propri4le 
*'  de  toates  les  teires,  il  n'existe  pour  ies  habitans  aucun  droit 
"  de  [»opn^t4  fonciire,  ni  mSme  mobili^re,  ila  ne  possMent 
"  qn'en  uaufniit.  Si  un  p&re  meurt,  sa  succesAton  appartient 
"  ait  sultan,  ou  k  son  fender,  et  leg  enfans  ne  recueillent  I'h^- 
"  litage  qu'en  payant  un  racbat  toujours  considerable.  De-la 
"  pour  la  poBseaaion,  en  foods  de  teire  une  insouciance  funeste 
"  4  r^riculture.        ' 

"  Lonque  le  sultan  S^Um  eut  conquis  la  Syrie,  pout  rendre 
**  plus  aJtiB  la  perception  du  revenu,  il  4tablit  an  seul  imp6t 
"  tenitarial,  qui  eat  celui  que  Ton  appelle  miri.  U  parait, 
"  malgr^  son  caract^  farouche, que  ce  sultan  sentit  I'import- 
"  aiice  de  menager  le  cultivateur ;  car  le  miri,  compart  k 
"  r^tendue  des  terrains,  se  trouve  dans  une  proportioD  infini- 
"  meat  mod^ree.  Pour  maintenir  I'oidre  dans  la  perception, 
"  S4lim  fit  dresser  un  (/e/iar  ou  regiitre"  (Tumar  Jummat) 
"  dans  lequel  le  contingent  de  chaque  village  fut  exprim^. 
"  Enfin  il  donna  au  miri  un  etat  invariaUe,  et  tel  que  Ton  ne 
"  peut  I'augmenter  ni  le  diminuer.  Moder4  comme  il  4tait, 
"  3  ne  devait  jamais  ob^rei  le  peuple ;  mais  par  les  abus  in- 
"  h^rens  k  la  constitution,  les  pachas  et  leurs  ^ens  ont 
"  trouvt  le  secret  de  le  rendre  ruineux.  N'osant  violer  la  loi 
"  kiddie  par  le  sultans  sur  I'invariabilite  de  I'impdt,  ils  ont 
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"  introduit  une  foule  des  charges  qui,  sans  en  avoir  le  nom, 
"  ea  ont  tous  les  effetB.  Ainsi  6Unt  les  maltres  de  la  ma- 
"  jeure  partie  des  tenes,  ils  ne  les  concfedent  qu'ik  des  condi- 
"  lions  OQ^utes  ;  ils  exigent  la  moiti^  et  les  deux  tiers  de  la 
"  reccJte ;"  (Aumanee  gjstem  of  India !  Vide  Vol.  I.  p.  409, 
&c.)  "  ils  ticcapareqt  lea  semences  et  les  h^stianz,  &i  sorte  que 
"  lei  cnltivateurs  sont  foic4fl  de  les  acbeter  au  dessus  de  kur 
"  valeui.  La  recolte  faite,  ils  chicanent  sur  les  pertes,  sur 
"  les  pretendus  vols ;  et  comme  ils  ont  la  force  en  main,  ils 
"  enlivent  ce  qa'Jls  veulent.  Si  I'anD^e  manque,  ils  n'en 
"  exigent  pas  moins  lean  avancee,  et  ils  font  vendre  pooi  se 
"  lembourser  tout  ce  qui  posoMe  le  paysan.  A  ces  vexations 
"  habituelles  se  joignent  mille  avanies  accidentelleB,  tantdt 
"  I'on  ran^onne  le  village  entier  pour  nn  delit  vrai  ou  ima- 
"  ginaire  ;  tantAt  on  intioduit  une  corve^  d'un  genTO  nouveau. 
"  L'on  ezige  un  present  k  I'av^nementdechaque  gouveraeur; 
"  l'on  4tablit  une  contribution  dlierbe  pour  ses  cberauz, 
"  d'oi^  et  de  patUe  pour  s^  caveli^n :  il  faut  en  outre  donner 
"  I'^tape  k  tons  les  gens  de  guore  qui  pasaept  ou  qui  ap- 
"  poite  des  oidres.  Les  villages  tremUeBt  ik  tdiaqua  Untuntl 
"  qui  parait ;  c'est  un  vrai  brigand  sous  le  nom  de  soldat ;  il 
"  amre  en  conqu^nt  en  maitre :  ckiem,  eanailU,  d*  pain, 
"  du  tafi,  du  tabac  ;  je  vewc  de  l'orge,je  vauz  de  /«  viande. 
"  9'i1  Toit  de  la  vdaille,  il  la  tue  ;  et  lorsque  il  part,  joigaant 
"  I'insnlte  k.  la  tyrannie,  il  demande  ce  que  fon  appelle  iari- 
"  el-dars,  c'est  it  dire  le  lavage  de  «a  dent  molaire.  ISa  vain 
"  les  paysans  orient  ii  Tinjustice  t  le  sabre  impose  silence.  Ia 
"  r^.lamation  est  lointain  et  difficile ;  die  pomrait  devenir 
"  dangereuse.  Qu'eirive-t-il  de  toutes  ses  depredations  ?  Lea 
"  moins  ais^a  du  village  se  luinent,  ne  peuvent  [dus  payer  le 
"  ffitri,  deviennent  ii  cbai^  aux  autres,  ou  fuient  dans  les 
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and  where  a  common  motive  incites  each  in- 

"  nUes ;  comme  le  miri  est  ioalt^ble,  et  doit  toujours  s'ac- 
"  qohter  en  entier,  leui  portion  ae  reverae  sur  le  reste  des 
"  balMtuis.  S'it  arrive  deux  annees  de  disette  ou  de  seche- 
"  rene,  le  village  entier  est  mine  et  se  d4Berte  ;  main  sa  quo- 
"  tit^  se  reporte  sur  les  voisms."  (Ryotwary  system.  Vide 
fot.I.  p.  409  to  9S9,)  "  Le  m^me  marche  a  lieu  pour  le 
"  iaradj  dea  Chretiens :  la  somme  en  ayant  ktk  fii£e  d'aprts 
"  nn  premier  denombrement,  il  faut  toujours  qu'elle  se  le- 
"  Ironve  la  m^me,  quoique  le  nombre  des  tfites  soit  diminu^. 
"  De-li  Q  est  airiv^  que  cette  capitation  a  itk  port4e  de 
"  tioia,  de  cinque,  et  de  onze  piastres  oik  elle  ^tait  d'aboid,  k 
"  trenteHsnq  et  quarante ;  ce  qui  oWre  absolument  les  con- 
**  tribuaUes,  et  les  force  de  s'expatrier.  C'est  sur-tout  dans 
"  lea  pays  d'apanage  (Jaghire),  et  dans  ceux  qui  sont  ouverts 
"  aox  Arabes,  que  ces  faideaux  sout  ^crasanB.  Dans  les 
"  premiers,  le  titulaire  (Jaghtiedar  oi  Zonindar)  avide  d'aug- 
"  mester  son  revenu,  donne  toute  liberty  Ji  son  feimier  d'aug- 
"  menter  les  chaiges,  et  I'aviditi  de  ces  subalternea  ne  demeure 
"  paa  en  aniire :  ce  sont  eux  qui  raffinant  sur  les  moyens  de 
"  presnirer,  ont  ima^n^  d'etablir  des  droits  sur  les  denr^  du 
"  marcb^,  snr  les  eiitr^,  sui  les  transports,  et  de  taxer 
"jusqn'a  la  charge  d'une  &ne."  (Seyer  duties!  aeyeijehat. 
Vide  Vol.  I.  p.  9IA.)  "  Entre  autres  abus  il  en  est  un  que 
"  I'on  doit  i^arder  comme  les  plus  grand  fl^u  des  cam- 
"  pagnes :  c'est  rnsure  port4e  h.  Vetckt  le  plus  criant.  Quand 
"  les  paysans  ontbesoin  d'avances  pour  acbeter  dea  lemences, 
"  des  bestianx,  &c.  ils  ne  tronvent  d'aigent  qu'en  vendant  en 
"  tout  on  en  paitie  leur  recolte  fdtnre  au  prix  le  plus  vil." 
(Anotber  common  Indian  custom !)  "  L'int^t  le  plus  mo- 
"  dique  est  de  dome  pour  cent,  le  plus  ordinaire  est  de  vingt, 
"  et  sourent  il  monte  &  trente. 

"  Par  toutes  ces  causes  Ton  con^oit  combien  la  condition 
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dividually  to  countenance,  or  connive  at,  the 


des  paysans  doit  itie  miserable.  Par-tout  iU  aoat  reduita  au 
petit  pain  plat  d'orge  ou  de  doura,  aux  o^ona,  aux  lentilles 
et  a  I'eau.  Leun  orgODea  se  connoiBsent  sj  peu  en  meta, 
qu'ils  regardent  de  I'huille  forte  et  de  la  graiue  ranee 
conune  un  manger  dHicieux.  Dana  lea  montagne,  du  liban 
et  de  N&bloua,  toraqu'il  a  diaette,  ils  recueillent  lei  glanda 
du  ch6ae,  et  apr^a  les  avoir  fait  bouillir  ou  cuir  aous  la 
cendre,  ils  lea  maagent. 

"  Par  une  consequence  naturelle  de  cette  mis^re,  I'art  de 
la  culture  eat  dana  un  ^ta.t  deplorable;  &ute  d'aisance,  le 
laboureur  manque  d'inatrumens,  ou  n'en  a  que  de  manvais ; 
la  chamie  n'ext  souvent  qu'une  brancbe  d'une  arbre  couple 
sous  une  bifurcation,  et  conduite  sans  roues.  On  laboure 
avec  des  &nes,  des  vaches,  et  rarement  avec  des  bcBub. 
Dana  les  cantons  ouveites  aux  Arabes  il  faut  seiner,  le  fusil 
k  la  main  ;"  (formeriy  a  very  common  practice,  and  still 
practised  in  some  parts  of  India.)  "  A  peine  le  bl4  jaunil-il 
qu'on  le  coupe  ppur  le  cacber  dans  les  matmouret  ou  ca- 
veaux  souterrains.  On  en  retire  le  moins  qui  Ton  peut 
pour  les  semencea,  parceque  Ton  ne  a^me  qu'autaut  qu'il 
faut  pour  vine ;  en  un  mot,  Ton  borne  toute  I'industrie  a 
satisfaire  les  premiers  besoins." 

The  description  given  by  Volney,  of  the  courts  of  justice  esta- 
blished in  the  'I\irkish  provinces,  corresponds  exactly  with  that 
{vide  Vol.  1.  p.  SUfJ,  9U,  et  supra,  p.  8. )  of  the  Mt^l 
courts  in  Hindostan ;  where  justice,  or  rather  judicial  deci- 
sions, were  openly  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Where  the 
judge  had  to  pay  for,  or  to  purchase,  his  seat  b  the  first  in- 
stance, it  was  but  a  natural  consequence  that  be  should  reim- 
burse himself,  by  extortion  from  those  on  whom  he,  in  his  turn, 
had  the  power  to  prey.     In  each  Pachalic  there  was  also  a 
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27 
embezzlementa  of  all  •    There  are,  however. 


pcdice  estaUuhment,  at  the  head  of  which,  but  under  the  im- 
mediate orden  of  the  Pacha,  was  an  officer  called  by  Volney 
Ouaii  (Wall),  whose  office  and  duties  were,  in  like  manner, 
{Keciaely  those  of  the  Cutwal  of  HIndostan  (  Vid.  svpra,  p.  9.) 
Of  the  Ouali  Vobey  adds,  as  well  to  prove  the  nature  and 
power  of  the  Ouali  (Cutwal)  as  the  modus  operandi,  "  Comme 
"  le  pacha,  il  juge  et  condamne  sans  appel ;  le  coupable  baisse 
"  le  con ;  le  bouneau  frappe ;  la  t£te  tombe,  et  Ton  empoite 
"  le  corps  dana  un  sac  de  ouir." 

"Hie  length  of  this  note  needs  some  apoh^.  It  is  given  in 
die  hope  that  it  may  interest  those  who  are  desirous  of  minute 
'ofonnation  regarding  the  principles  of  Mussulman  re^me, 
whence  our  own  financial  syBtems  in  India  aie  derived,  and 
at  observing  the  effects  which  such  a  system  is  calculated 
to  jvoduce  on  the  condition,  the  habits,  and  the  character  of 
whatsoever  people  are  doomed  to  endure  it. 

Out  own  police  estabUshments  are  formed  after  the  Mussul- 
man model,  we  have  Dan^has,  Cutwals,  Pykes,  Peons,  Fouj 
Sibbendy,  village  watchmen,  &c.,  in  all  parts.  These,  how- 
ever,  being  under  the  immediate  orders  and  controul,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  exercised,  of  the  European  magistrate,  we  are  not 
disgusted  now-a-days  with  the  horrors  of  "bouneaux"  and 
"  sacs  de  cuir,"  but  it  vrill  be  seen  presently,  that  oppressions 
and  ezactioDs  are  commonly  practised  by  these  officers,  which 
■1  b  impossible  for  an  European  collector  or  magistrate  effec- 
tnally  to  restrain. 

*  Besides  the  Abwabe  mentioned  in  Vol.  I.  p.  AM.  there 
were  other  collections  and  appropriations  made  for  the  benefit 
of  revenue  servants  under  the  denominations  of  Muscoorat, 
Neakdary,  Russoom,  Sederwared,  Nancar,  &g.  According  to 
the  5th  Report  the 
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natural,  though  no  legal  bounds  to  the  rapa- 
city of  despots ;  some  prudence  coupled  with 


Muscoorat  —  were  customary  allowances  made  to  Zemindars 
from  their  coDectioas  at  the  dose  of  thetr  settlements,  ap- 
plied to  a  variety  of  petty  disbursements,  of  which  the 
RusBOom,  Zemindary,  and  Nancar  lands  are  a  part;  and 
including  charitable  donations  originally  unprovided  for 
an  item  or  head  of  revenue  account  of  comparativdy  mo- 
dern institution, 

Neakdary — Perquisites  or  fees  collected  from  the  Ryots; 
being  shares  of  the  produce  of  their  lands  appropriated  to 
particular  public  officers  in  the  vill^e,  or  other  persons. 

Ruuoom  —  Customs,  customary  commissions,  gratuities,  fees, 
or  perquisites.  Shares  of  the  crops,  and  ready  money  pay- 
ments, received  by  public  officers  as  perquisites  attached 
to  their  situations ;  called  also  Marah  in  the  northern 
circais. 

Sadenoared — Ready  money  collections  made  in  each  village 
from  the  Ryots  for  supplying  the  Cutchery,  or  office  of 
pubUc  business,  with  lamps,  oil,  and  stationery. 

WoMcar— Allowance  or  assignmeut  for  bread  or  subsistence. 
An  assignment  of  land,  or  the  government  dues  fVom  a 
particular  portion  of  land,  calculated  to  yield  5  percent, 
on  the  net  receipts  into  the  treasury,  held  by  a  Zemindar. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  official  lands  of  the  Ca- 
nongoes  and  other  revenue  servants. 

Neem  Titckt/  —  A  perquisite  of  half  a  rupee  in  the  hundred  on 
the  Aisul  Jumma,  ah  additional  allowance  to  the  Canon- 
goes  ;  being  an  item  of  the  Mnscoont. 

Jlfu;erat— Acknowledgments  made  to  the  Zemindars  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hill  people  of  Rajemaht  to  prevent  rob. 
beries;  being  an  item  of  the  MuscoOTat, 
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inordinate  desire ;  and  self-jnterest  supplies 
a  motive,  which  humanity  would  disregard, 


MtdditdMash — Aid  for  aubBistence;  an  article  in  the  rent 
roll  called  Tumar  Jumma,  consisting  of  allotments  of 
lands  as  a  subsistence  to  religious  and  learned  men ;  an 
item  of  the  Muscoorat,  and  a  branch  of  Ayma  giants. 

Ayma  —  Leamed  or  religious  men.  A  general  designation  of 
allowances  to  religious  and  other  persons  of  the  Mahom- 
medau  persuasion.     An  item  in  the  Muscoorat. 

Allbamga —  A  royal  giant  of  land  in  perpetuity,  conferred  on 
favoured  individuals,  exempUng  them  from  every  kind  of 
public  incumbrance;  an  heritable  Jaghiiein  perpetuity. 

Jagkire,  or  Jagheer  —  literally,  the  place  of  talcing ;  an  as- 
signment of  the  government  share  of  the  produce  of  a 
portion  of  land  to  an  individutd.  There  were  two  kinds 
of  Jaghirea  ;  one  called  Jaghire-i-tan,  bodily  or  personal 
Ja^ire,  being  for  the  support  of  the  person  of  the  grantee, 
and  J^hire-i-sur,  or  Jaghireof  thehead,  —  an  assignment 
for  the  support  of  any  public  establishment,  particularly  of 
amiUtary  nature.  The  military  Jaghires,  or  assignments 
of  lands  for  defraying  military  expences,  were  also  called 
Asham  Sepaye  and  Bukhsiaa  Azam.  Jaghires,  being 
grants,  or  assumptions  of  land  for  particular  purposes, 
were  also  variously  denominated,  such  as  Jaghire-Now- 
arah,  a  jagfaire  for  the  support  of  boats ;  Jaghiie-Taoelcant, 
jaghire  for  the  suppmt  of  tanahs  (small  garrisons),  of 
Sibbendy,  (irregular)  troops  employed  for  revenue  and 
police  purposes. 

Dek  KhvTcha — Village  ezpence;  ctMitributioDS  for  defraying 
certain  expences  incurred  in  the  villages  for  pnblic  pur- 
poses, a  branch  of  the  Neakdary, 

Waieat — Abatement — deductions  which  were  allowed  in  the 
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to  stop  short  of  absolute  destruction.     In  the 
.case  before  us  a  surplus  requiring  to  be  an- 

accounts  of  the  ZenuQclary,  &c.  from  the  collections 
under  the  general  heads  of  Mokhar^  and  Muscoorat. 

Bekee  — Taxes  professed  to  be  levied  for  charitable  purposes. 

Bhtry  Bundy — Charges  for  repairing  causeways  and  embank- 
ments, unprovided  for  otherwise ;  an  item  of  the  Mus- 
coorat. 

Bundek  Wallah  Bargah  —  An  article  of  appropriations  in 
the  Tumar  Jumma  for  personal  and  officii  charges  to  the 
Dewanny  delegate. 

Cawel  Tatlum  —  Village  watching  fees ;  and  Cawel  Desha  — 
district  watching  fees,  or  perquisites  collected  by  Polygars 
on  the  plea  of  protecting  the  inhabitants  aad  travellers, 
and  making  good  property  stoleu. 

Chakeran  Lands — Lands  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic servants  of  all  denominations,  from  the  Zemindar  down 
to  those  of  the  village  establishment. 

Ckeraghy  —  Allowances  for  oil  for  the  lamps  burnt  in  the 
tombs  of  reputed  saints ;  an  item  under  the  Muscoorat. 

Chmokedary — A  tax  for  defraying  the  ezpence  of  watchmen; 
much  the  same  as  ihe  Cawel  fees  above  mentioued. 

Dehdary  —  Share  of  produce  appropriated  as  perquisite  to  a 
Dehdar,  q.  v.  p.ll.  formerly  an  article  of  the  Neakdary ; 
afterwards  rendered  an  item  of  the  Abwab. 

Deo  Khurch — DiabuTSements  for  rehgious  purposes;  a  Ze- 
mindary  charge.  Deawutter,  Dewastaun  and  Devadayem 
are  also  grants  of  land  for  religious  purposes. 

Dufter  Bund  —  Allowance  to  the  office  keepers  of  the  Cutch- 
eries ;   an  item  of  the  Muscoorat. 

Durbar  Khvrck  — Court  charges. 

Dvssera  Khurch — Charges  on  account  of  the  festival  called 
Dussera. 
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nually  reproduced,  it  became  necessary  that 
the  powers  of  reproduction  should  not  be  al- 

Duitoor  —  Customary  fee  or  commiMion;  an  item  of  the 
Huscoarat. 

Grama  Khurck — Village  char^  or  expenditnre.  Contiibu- 
tiwia  lened  in  the  Tillages  of  the  PeninEula,  professedly 
to  defray  the  expences  iocurred  by  the  Potailg,  or  their 
servants,  or  by  others,  in  travelUDg  to  the  Cutchery  of  the 
district  on  the  public  afiairs  of  the  villages. 

Haldaree — Tax  on  marriages ;  also  a  tax  on  ploughs. 

Hmtbul  Woioolee  Marocka — Estimated  receipts  on  marriages, 
being  a  head  of  revenue  introduced  in  Dinagepore  in  1763. 

Ktkdah  Afeet — Appropriation!  to  defray  the  expence  of  catch- 
ing elephants. 

Kkareft  Jvmma —  Rents  from  Ryots  enjoyed  by  particular  in- 
dividuals, under  assignments  or  grants  from  government. 

Kkairavt — Allowances  for  occasional  charity  to  the  poor; 
an  item  of  the  Muscoorat. 

Kmddum  Sitttool — The  footstep  of  the  prophet;  an  allovance 
for  preserving;  the  impression  of  the  foot  of  Mahommed, 
or  the  place  of  worship  where  it  is  preserved ;  an  item  of 
the  Muscoofat. 

Ktatoor — An  item  of  the  Abwab,  formerly  levied  as  part  of 
the  village  charges,  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  the 
Rupees  collected  on  account  of  revenue,  which  under  the 
Mogul  government  were  required  to  be  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury at  an  equal  standaid.  Levies  for  this  purpose  were 
also  known  under  the  names  of  Kumi  Sagon,  Serf,  and 
Batu. 

Malikaaa  —  What  relates  or  belongs  to  a  person  as  master  or 
head  man.  Tlie  Malikana  of  a  Mocuddim,  or  head  Ryot, 
is  a  share  of  each  Ryot's  produce  received  by  him  as  a 
customary  due,  forming  an  article  of  the  Neakdary,  q.  o. 
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together  exhausted.     To  this  extent  the  sub- 
ordinate servants  of  the  government  had  an 

"Die  tenn  u  also  applicable  to  the  Naucar,  or  allowance- to 
village  collectors,  or  Mociiddima  of  such  villages  as  pay 
rents  immediately  to  the  Khalsa  (exchequer),  being  an 
item  of  the  Mtucoorat. 

Matigvn — A  tax  or  imposition  fonnerly  levied  by  officers  sta- 
tioaed  at  Chokies,  and  Ghauts,  (Btations  for  guards, 
watchmen,  and  receivers  of  tolls  or  customs). 

Jtfaimium — A  grant  of  land,  or  assignment  of  the  government 
share  of  the  produce  therefrom,  to  the  revenue  ofiHcera, 
and  the  public  servants  in  the  villages  in  the  northern  cir- 
cars  ;  called  also  in  other  parts  Enaum. 

Mehmany  —  AllowaoGe  for  entertaining  pilgrims,  travell^s, 
and  strangers  in  general ;  an  item  of  the  Muscoorat 

MelwoMtjf — Extra  produce  partly  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
temples  and  other  religious  purposes. 

Mohterfa  —  Taxes  personal  and  professional  on  artificeiB, 
merchants,  and  others,  also  on  houses,  implements  ofagii- 
cultute,  looms,  &c. ;  a  branch  of  the  Seyer,  q.  t>. 

Mokharije  —  Expences,  deductions,  exclusions;  territory  dis- 
membered and  lost  to  the  revenue,  forming  a  head  of 
deductions  from  the  collections  of  the  Zemindars  in 
their  accounts  under   the  general   term   Waieat,    q.  v. 

Muahraot  Tanajaul  —  Conditional  appropriations  of  land  ia 
Jaghiifl  for  gairisons,  aud  pensions. 

MuiOfmat — Allowed  deductions  applied  to  a  variety  of  dis- 
bursements, such  as  the  Nancar,  or  allowance  to  Znnin- 
dars. 

Pabaky — Jaghire  appropriations  for  sundry  purposes. 

Paikan — Allowance  for  encreased  establishment  of  village 
guurds,  beit^  nn  item  of  the  Muacoorat. 
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interest  in  protecting  the   Ryots,  who  were 
the  only  producers ;  and  though   the  most 


PoMidary  —  Tax  on  shops  of  MohamniecUii  workmen,  and 
retail  merchanU  of  that  religion  ;  and  on  temporary  stalls 
in  faiiB,  held  at  places  of  Mussulman  pilg;rimage,  or 
Hindoo  worahip ;  a  branch  of  the  Sayer. 

Parbuma/  —  A  tax  levied  by  Zemindan  aod  famiere  on  RyotSi 
at  the  festivals  of  new  and  full  moon. 

Patna  Ckitly  and  Boganty — Tax  on  the  heads  ot  chiefs  of 
the  right  and  left  hand  casts,  who  each  collected  from 
their  casts  certain  impoBitions. 

PttTwttter  —  Allowances  to  Miisaulman  sages.  A  particular 
description  of  lands  held  rent  free,  or  assignment  of  the 
government  dues  from  particular  lands  enjoyed  by  sucli 


Rakberah  —  Road  conductors  or  way  guides.  Allowance  for 
an  encreased  number  of  ^ides  for  the  convenience  and 
protection  of  merchants  and  travellers ;  an  item  of  the 
Huscoorat. 

Kahdary — Keeping  the  roads.  The  term  applied  to  duties 
means  those  collected  st  different  stations  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  from  passengers,  and  on  account  of  grain 
and  other  necessaries  of  life  by  die  Zemindars  and  other 
officers  of  government ;  a  branch  of  the  Sayer. . 

Rttaoom  Zemmdarri/  —  Customary  perquisites  attached  to 
the  office  of  a  Zemindar ;  perquisites  or  shares  of  tlie 
Sayer  duties  allowed  to  the  Zemindars,  and  deductions 
from  the  collections  equal  to  about  5  per  cent,  on  the 
net  receipts  enjoyed  by  the  Zemindars,  in  addition  to 
their  Nancar  or  Saverum  lauds;  vide  AuMoom. 

Saverwn — An  allotment  of  land,  or  of  the  government  re- 
venue thereof,  held  by  Zemindars  and  other  principal 
VOL.  II,  D 
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atrocious    and   inconsiderate   excesses   were 
often  committed  by  rulers  and  their  armies, 

revenue  officers,  rent  free,  as  part  of  the  emolumeals  of 
their  offices ;  a  term  used  in  the  Peninsula  answering;  to 
Nancar  in  the  Bengal  provinces. 

Sayer — Variahle  imposts  distinct  from  land  rent,  or  reveoue, 
consisting  of  customs,  tolls,  licences,  duties  on  mer- 
chandize, and  other  articles  of  personal  moveable  pro- 
perty, as  well  as  mixed  duties,  and  taxes  on  housea, 
shops,  bazars,  &c. 

Shamul  —  Assedsments  added  to  the  shist  or  standard  rent  in 
the  Peninsula. 

Teksil  Serinjammy  —  Contingent  expences ;  being  in  the 
nature  of  Abwab,  or  cesses,  or  lands  appropriated  as  a 
oompensatioQ  for  all  charges  of  management,  and  in- 
cluded under  the  head  of  Serinjammy. 

Yi{ft  Kedmut  —  Attainment  of  office  or  employment;  feea 
on  the  grant  of  a  Zemindany,  or  other  office. 

Bazee  Zatneeu  —  Sundry  or  miscellaDeons  lands.  The  term 
is  parUculariy  applied  to  such  lands  as  are  exempt  from 
payment  of  public  revenue,  or  very  lightly  rated ;  not  only 
such  as  are  held  by  Brahmins,  or  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  places  of  worship,  &c.,  but  also  to  the  lands 
held  by  the  officers  of  government,  such  as  Zemindars, 
CanoDgoes,  Putwaries,  &c. ;  vide  also  Chakeran. 

Bedrh  Cundy  —  A  Pergunnah  cha^e  in  Sylhet  for  provid- 
ing  mats,  embaling  silk,  and  pacliing  treasure  sent  to 
Dehly. 

Saliarteh  Roimah — CollectioiiB  for  annual  and  daily  cha- 
rities. 

Cum  mvttia  aliit,  qita  nunc,  |-c. 

In  giving  this  list  of  imposts  and  appropriations  (which  is 
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yet  these  extravagant  acts  of  devastation  were 
of    partial    operation ;    settled  usage   going 

but  a  partial  one,  being  capable  of  great  enlargemeat),  it  is 
merely  intended  to  shew  how  they  naturally  arise  out  of  such 
a  financial  system,  and  state  of  society,  as  we  found  established 
in  India.  Land  being  the  only  source  of  taxation,  was  also 
the  only  fund  out  of  which  public  officers  could  be  remu-  . 
Derated  for  their  services.  The  circumstance  of  each  impost, 
and  each  appropriation,  having  a  distinct  name,  commonly  used 
in  the  public  records,  is  of  itself  a  proc^ofthe  specific  existence 
of  each,  and  of  its  being  sanctioned,  or  at  least,  tolerated,  by 
authority.  Under  so  complete  a  tyranny  as  that  of  the  Mus- 
sulmans in  India,  where  discretion  was  ever  the  measure  of  ex- 
action,  and  where  the  subordinate  officers  were  allowed  without 
let  or  hindrance,  to  plunder  the  Ryots,  that  the  higher  officers 
might  again  plunder  them  in  turn,  we  may  be  sure  that  pleas 
were  never  wanting  to  enforce  imposts  held  to  be  perqui- 
sites of  office,  and  to  collect  more  even  than  the  just  amount ; 
lAQst  in  respect  to  authorized  appropriations  for  public  ser- 
vicei,  lepairs,  religious  and  charitable  purposes,  &c.  the  official 
records  apprize  us  that  the  most  iniquitous  practices  prevailed, 
both  in  the  receipt  and  application  of  the  monies,  and  in  the 
fraudulent  alienations  of  land,  &c.  Many  of  these  practices, 
and  some  of  the  identical  imposts,  and  appropriations,  being 
oontinned  to  the  present  day,  examples  of  them,  and  their 
efiects,  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages;  and  if  to 
these  be  added  all  Uiat  has  been  already  said  respecting 
Abwabs,  Sayer  collections,  Mohterfa,  &c.,  the  utility  of  these 
lists,  imperfect  as  they  are,  will  then  be  found  to  consist  in 
eihibiting  the  true  features  and  characteristics  of  an  Indian 
financial  system,  than  which  the  most  fertile  invention  could 
scarcely  devise  any  thing  better  calculated  to  harass,  to  im- 
poverish, and  to  demoralize  the  human  race. 
D    2 
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no  further  than  to  a  division  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil ;  in  which  no  other  rule  prevailed  than 
to  leave  to  the  Ryots  what  indispensable  sub- 
sistence required,  or  their  own  means  of  con- 
cealment enabled  them  to  retain,  and  to  seize 
on  every  portion  of  the  surplus  which  vio- 
lence or  artifice  could  appropriate. 


SECTION  II. 


Cuongoet  tnd  Puturariea  do  check  on  l)ic  nitdeedi  of  tbeir  inperiora  in 
office.  Freicribed  dutieioflhe  principal  Mogul  Iterennc  OSnn.  Ini- 
pncticability  of  the  Muuulm&n  sjileni.  lu  effecl*  on  the  Male  and 
condMoQ  of  the  People.  Conduct  of  Mogul  prorindal  Officen  u  dittct 
Twiance  witfa  the  tenor  of  their  in 


It  has  often  been  contended  that,  as  the 
accounts  kept  by  Canongoes  and  Putwaries 
afforded  the  means  of  accurate  knowledge, 
in  respect  to  the  produce,  occupancy,  and 
cultivation  of  lands,  as  well  as  for  a  just  and 
equal  assessment  thereof ' —  and  that  as  these 
officers  derived  their  appointments  directly 
from  the  state,  and  were  altogether  independ- 
ent of  local  governors  and  collectors — they 
were,  as  intended,  a  check  on  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  so  far  a  protection  to  the 
rights  and  property  of  the  Ryots;  but  every 
thing  connected  with  the  history  of  Indian  re- 
venue proves  this  supposition  to  be  unfounded. 
The  system,  beinghighly  complicated,  required 
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multifarious  accounts.  These  were  framed 
with  a  plausible  appearance  of  accuracy ;  but 
professing  to  reduce  into  fixed  and  permanent 
ratios  that  which  was  in  its  nature  ever  chang- 
ing, the  accounts  of  a  district  were  one  thing, 
whilst  its  cultiration  and  produce  were  quite 
another.  The  collections  were  accordingly  made 
on  purely  conjectural  estimates ;  regulated  by 
Qo  other  rule  than  the  caprice,  or  the  wants,  of 
the  receivers ;  and  nothing  was  certain  in  the 
system,  but  that  the  Ryots  were  left  no  more 
of  the  yieldings  of  their  labor  than  enabled 
them  to  exist  in  the  current  year,  and  to  re- 
produce funds  for  spoliation  in  the  next.  So 
far  were  the  Ryots  protected  in  their  vocation ; 
but  so  far  also  were  they  robbed  of  all  that 
could  conduce  to  their  improvement ;  and 
where  Canougoes  and  Putwaries  did  not  ac- 
tually participate  in  the  general  spoil,  they 
were  at  best  but  passive  observers  of  what 
they  had  no  power  to  resist,  and  dared  not 
to  oppose  by  public  remonstrance. 

The  accounts  of  so  complicated  a  system  of 
taxation  as  has  been  described  in  the  preceding 
pages,  including  the  formation,  as  well  as  the 
collection,  of  the  Jununa,  the  opening  which 
it  affords  to  the  practice  of  fraud  and  collu- 
sion, and  the  checks  naturally  devised  to 
guard  against  imposition,  would  necessarily 
give  rise  not  only  to  large  establishments. 
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but  also  to  voluminous  records.  The  Put- 
wary  in  his  Tillage,  and  the  Canongoe  in  his 
circle,  were  required  to  keep  registers  and 
accounts  of  every  occurrence,  and  of  every 
change  connected  with  the  revenue,  the  occu- 
pation, cultivation,  and  produce  of  land ;  the 
names  of  every  Ryot ;  the  quantity,  quality 
and  actual  state  of  every  field  occupied  by 
each,  and  of  their  various  and  ever-varying 
products.  The  quantities  and  particulars  of 
waste  as  well  as  of  cultivated  lands ;  the 
boundaries  of  private  tenures,  of  villages,  and 
of  districts ;  the  number  of  fruit  trees  of  differ- 
ent kinds  distinguished  into  classes  of  young 
and  not  yet  hearing,  bearing,  and  past  bear- 
ing ;  the  number  and  condition  of  wells,  tanks, 
and  embankments  ;  together  with  lists  of 
houses,  shops,  working  tools,  machines  or 
instruments,  ploughs,  oxen,  buffaloes,  in  short 
the  minutest  particulars  connected  with  land, 
or  with  taxation. 

The  Tepukchy  was  instructed  to  receive, 
collate,  and  arrange,  the  accounts  of  the  Ca- 
nongoes  and  other  superior  officers,  so  as  to 
be  enabled  to  satisfy  the  Aumil  in  every  par- 
ticular regarding  the  nature  and  capacity  of 
the  country ;  engagements  made  with  the 
Ryots ;  boundaries  of  villt^es ;  waste  and 
arable  lands;   names  of  the  Munsif,  (a  civil 
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judge  for  suits  not  exceeding  60  Rupees), 
measurer,  watchmen,  Ryots,  and  Munduls  of 
Tillages  ;  state  of  the  harvest  and  crops  ;  the 
proportion  oi  assessment  on  each  Ryot,  with 
the  revenue  of  the  whole  village,  to  serve  as  a 
rule  for  the  Aumil's  collections ;  the  measure- 
ment of  the  lands,  and  the  portion  cultivated 
by  each  Ryot ;  the  accounts  of  demands,  re- 
ceipts, and  balances  of  every  village,  furnish- 
ing the  Aumil  with  a  daily  report  of  receipts 
and  balances,  so  as  to  stimulate  him  to  the 
performance  of  his  duty.  "He  was  also  to  keep 
"  a  journal  of  receipts  and  disbursements  un- 
"  der  every  name  and  form  to  be  daily  authen- 
"  ticated  by  the  seals  and  signatures  of  the 
"  Aomil  and  treasurer ;"  a  re^ster  of  the 
rates  of  exchange,  and  market  prices  of  every 
article ;  and,  at  the  end  of  harvest,  and  of  the 
year,  certain  closing  accounts  were  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  Aumil,  and  copies  sent  to  the 
Presence,  exhibiting  the  collections  made,  and 
balances  due,  from  the  country ;  and  the  trea- 
surer's receipts  and  disbursements,  up  to  the 
same  period. 

To  the  AumUdar,  who  had  the  general  con- 
tronl  and  superintendence  of  all  the  officers 
and  the  accounts  of  his  collectorship,  was  also 
enjoined  the  preparation  and  arrangement  of 
sundry  statements,  as  well  for  his  own  guid- 
ance, as  for  periodical  reports  to  the  Presence. 
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These  reports  were  required  to  exhibit  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  subordinate  ac- 
counts regarding  crops,  measurement,  occu 
pancy,  and  produce  of  lands ;  estimates  of  re- 
venue, with  the  amount  realized,  and  balances 
remaining ;  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants ; 
nature  and  particulars  of  their  tenures,  and  of 
their  cultivation  ;  the  market  prices  of  goods ; 
rent  of  houses  and  shops ;  state  of  artificers ; 
and  every  other  remarkable  occurrence.  If 
no  Cutwal  was  appointed  for  the  district,  the 
Aumil  was  also  to  execute  that  office. 

The  object  of  thus  enumerating  the  princi- 
pal officers  employed  in  the  civil  and  revenue 
departments  of  the  Mahomedan  administra- 
tion— the  prescribed  duties  of  each — and  the 
accounts,  or  rather  some  only  of  the  accounts, 
they  were  required  to  keep  and  furnish,  toge- 
ther with  as  many  of  the  taxes  imposed  on 
the  Ryots  as  I  could  with  precision  state,  is 
to  shew  the  extremely  complicated  nature  of 
an  Indian  system  of  land  taxation ;  the  utter 
impossibility  of  its  being  reduced  to  any  cer- 
tain rules,  or  equal  rates  of  assessment ;  and 
I  might  add,  the  utter  impossibiliy  of  the  pre- 
scribed duties  beingeither  accurately  orusefuUy 
performed.  Some  of  the  native  accounts  above 
adverted  to  were,  however,  prepared  with  so 
much  skill,  and  so  plausible  an  appearance  of 
accuracy,  as  to  induce  a  belief,  in  later  times, 
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that  they  were  worthy  of  confidence;  but 
wherever  Buropean  collectors  have  taken  the 
pains  to  compare  them  with  the  actual  culture 
of  any  district,  they  have  been  found  to  be 
nothing  better  than  mere  fabrications.*  The 
official  records  of  former  times  also  plainly 
indicate  the  doubtful  and  uncertain  nature  of 
the  documents  in  question.  In  the  Firman  of 
instructions,  for  example,  to  an  Aumildar,  he 
is  required  '*  to  make  trial  of  different  por- 
"  tions  of  land  in  order  to  gain  a  competent 
"  knowledge  of  its  various  properties ;  for 
"  there  is  a  great  difference  (it  is  added) 
"  in  the' Value  of  land ;  and  some  soils  are 
"  only  capable  of  being  cultivated  for  particu- 
"  lar  purposes."  The  manner  of  assessing  and 
collecting  a  grain  revenue  is  described  to  be 
after  four  ways,  as  follows  : — "  First,  Kun- 
"  koot — Kun,  in  the  Hindoo  language,  sig- 
"  nifies  grain,  and  the  meaning  of  Koot  is 
"  etmjecture  or  estimate.  The  way  is  this.  The 
"  land  is  measured  with  the  crops  standing, 
"  and  which  are  £A/t»ta/e(/ by  inspection.  Those 
"  who  are  conversant  in  the  business  say  that 
"  the  calculation  can  be  made  with  the  great- 
**  est  exactness.  If  any  doubt  arise,  they  weigh 
"  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  land  con- 
"  sisting  of  equal  proportions  of  good,  middling, 

•  Vide  Vol.  t.  p.  470  and  476. 
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"  and  had,  and  form  a  comparative  estimate 
"  therefrom."  Second,  Biittiey,  also  called 
"  Bhaweley,  is  after  the  following  manner. 
"  They  reap  the  harvest  and  collecting  the 
"  grain  into  barns  there  divide  it  according  to 
"  agreement.  But  both  these  methods  are  lia- 
"  bh  to  imposition,  if  the  crops  are  not  carefully 
"  watched.  Third,  Kheyt  Buttiey,  when  they 
"  divide  the  field  as  soon  as  it  is  sown.  Fourth, 
"  Lang  Buttiey.  They  form  the  grain  into 
"  heaps  of  which  they  make  a  division.  When- 
"  ever  it  will  not  be  oppressive  to  the  subject,  let 
"  thevalueofthegrain  be  taken  in  ready  money 
"  at  the  market  price."*  It  is  not  very  likely, 
in  this  latter  case,  that  the  interest  of  the  sub- 
ject would  be  much  consulted  when  the  valua- 
tion of  the  grain,  and  market  price,  were  to  be 
settled  by  the  Aumildar,  and  his  officers. 

The  Aumildar  was  also  enjoined  not  to 
"  entrust  the  principal  men  of  the  village 
"  with  making  the  estimates  of  Kunkoot" — 
that  is,  not  to  employ  the  only  persons  who, 
if  they  chose,  could  do  the  busing  accu- 
rately. A  proprietor,  or  farmer,  of  land,  or 
both  together,  residing  on  the  spot,  and  know- 
ing from  year  to  year  the  exact  produce  of 
every  field  occupied,  may  fix  the  value  thereof 
with  accuracy  between  each  other,  in  reference 

■  Ayeen  Akbery,  part  iii.  p.  327. 
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to  rent,  which  the  officers  of  government  might 
find  no  great  difficulty  in  afterwards  ascertain- 
ing, and  taking  therefrom  a  fair  proportion  as 
revenue,  or  tax.  But  for  public  assessors  to 
ascertain  the  real  gross  produce  of  every  field 
of  an  extensive  empire,  not  only  without  the 
aid,  but  in  opposition  to  the  will,  because  op- 
posed to  the  interests,  of  the  occupants  of  the 
soil,  is  a  task  of  which  some  conception  may 
be  formed  by  those  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  reflect  on  the  following  circumstances. 

Let  us  suppose  England  to  be  divided  into 
Bmall  tenures,  not  much  bigger  than  Irish 
potatoe  gardens  ;*  the  produce  of  the  soil  a 
great  variety  of  articles,  of  which  some  one,  or 
more,  come  to  maturity  in  almost  every  month 
in  the  year ;  the  present  landlords  forced  to 
onigrate,  or  reduced  to  cultivate  their  own 
lands,  or  perhaps  converted  into  Zemindars, 
widi  power  to  exact,  fine,  flog  and  imprison, 
od  libitum ;  the  land  tax  fixed  at  one  half  the 
gross  produce,  to  be  ascertained  by  admea- 
surement of  every  acre,  and  by  valuation,  or 
by  weighing  the  produce  ;  or,  in  the  event  of 
difierence  of  opinion  with  the  cultivators  of 
any  village  or  district,  by  calling  in  the  far- 


•  In  the  Ayeen  Atbery  these  portions  are  stated  at  30  to 
90  Begahs  of  arable  land,  corresponding  with  10  to  30  En- 
giisb  acrc!. 
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mers  of  a  neighbouring  district  to  settle  the 
dispute.  From  the  oppressive,  as  well  as  vex- 
atious, nature  of  this  tax,  let  us  also  suppose 
that  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  ^vernment 
occasion  the  appointment  of  hosts  of  revenue 
servants,  armed,  and  unarmed,  some  to  make, 
others  to  check,  the  collections;  that  accounts, 
and  check-accounts,  be  also  multiplied  to 
guard  against  imposition ;  and  that  servants, 
required  for  these  various  purposes,  be  au- 
thorized to  collect  additional  imposts  from  the 
cultivators^  or  to  have  lands  assigned  to  them, 
as  a  remuneration  for  their  own  services ;  and 
that  under  colour  of  these  privileges  and 
grants,  excessive  exactions  are  enforced,  leav- 
ing but  a  bare  subsistence  to  the  farmers ; 
that  this  system  of  taxation  should  be  liable 
to  increase  with  every  increase  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  that  the  defalcations  of  one  farmer,  or 
of  one  village,  should  be  made  good  from 
the  surplus  produce  of  others ;  that  the  spirit 
of  the  people  should  be  so  broken  by  the 
rigors  of  despotic  power,  as  to  suffer  the  go- 
vernment with  impunity  to  step  forward,  and 
declare  itself  sole  proprietor  of  all  the  lands 
in  the  country;  and  that  its  avarice  and  crav- 
ings had  so  multiplied  imposts  as  to  inspire 
cultivators  with  the  utmost  alarm  and  dread, 
whenever  changes,  or  reforms,  were  projected 
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inthe  revenue  administration,  lest(as  was  gene- 
rally the  case  in  India)  further  additions  should 
be  made  to  their  almost  intolerable  burdens. 
Let  the  reader,  I  say,  consider  these  things, 
and  then  ask.  himself,  whether  a  government 
assessor,  with  every  soul  in  the  country  thus 
opposed  to  his  research,  is  likely  to   attain 
the  requisite  information  for  justly  valuing 
every  acre  of  cultivated  land,  including  every 
Tariety  of  soil,  and  of  product ;  or,  if  it  could 
be  justly  valued,  whether  the  collectors  of 
such- a  government  were  likely  to  be  guided 
by  any  better  rule  than  to  extract,  from  the 
contributors,  all  that  could  with  safety  be 
drawn  into  their  own,  and  the  public,  purse. 

Tiaa,  however,  is  but  a  sketch  of  that  state 
society  in  Hindostan ;  of  which  demoralization 
was  the  inevitable  result.  Where  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  even  official  instructions,  are  but 
a  name ;  where  power  is  really  uncontrouled, 
and  usage  afifords  abundant  openhigs  for  its 
arbitrary  exercise,  the  holders  of  power,  with 
their  numerous  hangers-on,  will  be  arrayed  on 
one  side  as  instruments  of  oppression,  to 
which  the  Ryots,  or  the  mass  of  the  people, 
have  nought  to  oppose  but  evasion,  falsehood, 
artifice,  and  cunning.  Some  of  the  worst 
passions  of  the  human  mind,  thus  called  into 
constant  action,  become  settled  habits :  and 
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every  rising  generation  being  of  necessity, 
and  from  infancy,  driven  to  the  practice  of 
these  habits,  a  character  of  slavish  submis- 
sion, and  moral  degradation,  is  generated, 
which  it  is  most  illiberal,  and  unjust,  to  im- 
pute to  this  oppressed  people,  as  inherent  and 
incorrigible  depravity. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  this  evil  is  the  revenue 
or  financial  system  of  India,  either  introduced 
by  the  Mussulmans,  or  continued  from  an 
earlier  age,  and  handed  down  without  varia- 
tion in  all  its  main  features  and  principles  to 
the  present  hour.  It  is  this  system  which,  to 
my  mind  at  least,  affords  a  clue  to  the  mazes 
of  Asiatic  despotisms ;  to  the  chief  distinc- 
tions of  character  observable  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  eastern,  and  western,  world; 
and  a  full  answer  to  the  fallacious  reasoning 
founded  on  the  supposed  immutability  and 
castes  of  native  Indians. 

Writers  on  India,  and  even  the  local  official 
servants  of  the  Company,  have  always  been 
too  much  given  to  cling  to  native  records,  and 
the  institutions  of  older  times,  having  a  plau- 
sible appearance  of  method  and  order,  as  if 
they  were  systems  which  had  been  in  regular 
and  established  operation,  enforced  or  con- 
trouled  by  fixed  laws  or  regulations,  not  to  be 
evaded  with  impunity ;  and  apparently  for- 
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getting  altogether  that  the  executive  govern- 
ment,  like  all  Asiatic  monarchies,  was  one  of 
pure  arbitntry  will,  and  discretion,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  holders  of  power.  Exist- 
ing authorities  consequently  concur  in  repre- 
senting the  financial  deparment  of  these 
administrations  as  one  uniform  scene  of  in- 
discriminate rapine ;  whilst  the  pretended  re- 
gisters of  the  assessment,  cultivation,  and 
produce  of  land,  were  mere  speculations,  in 
point  of  accuracy  or  utility  not  worth  one 
straw,  from  the  famed  Tumar  Jumma  of  Tur 
dor  Mull,  down,  I  verily  believe,  to  the  cele- 
brated Ryotwary  assessment  of  Sir  Thomas 
Muaro.*      The  Ayeen  Akbery  itself  affords 

*  The  reader  should  always  keep  in  mind  in  respect  to  these 
highly  landed  registera,  that  the  Tumar  Jumma  is  expiessly 
lenned  by  the  learned  Abul  Fazel,  '*  an  estimate  of  the  pro- 
duce of  lands,"  taken  from  such  accounts  as  the  provincial 
CanoDgoes  thought  proper  to  prodnce ;  that  in  another  place 
it  is  said  to  have  been  settled  "  on  the  representations  of  men  of 
integrity,"  and  at  a  time  when  the  "  harvests  were  uocoro- 
mouly  plentiful ;"  and  in  another,  that  he  describes  the  mode 
of  assessing  lands  which  he  terms  "  Knnkoot"  literally  mean- 
ing a  conjectural  ettimaU  of  gratu.  In  Vol.  I.  page  465,  ve 
have  Sir  Thomas  Monro's  own  acknowledgment,  that  after  much 
labonr  and  expeuce,  and  sending  forth  one  assessor  after  another 
to  correct  errora  and  detect  frauds,  he  was  at  leagth  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  trusting,  lilce  Tudor  Mull,  to  the  estimates 
of  "  men  of  integrity,"  and  fixing  a  sum  of  revenue  in  the  gross 
00  each  village  for  which  the  whole  community  were  made 
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decisive  evidence  of  the  little  regard  shewn  to 
what  were  called,  or  considered,  iixed  legal 
rates  of  land-taxation.  It  says,  *'  In  former 
"  times  the  monarchs  of  Hiudostan  exacted 
"  the  sixth  of  the  produce  of  the  lands ;  in  the 
"  Tarkish  empire  the  husbandman  paid  the 
"Jifth;  in  Turan  the  sixth;  in  Iran  the 
"  tenth;  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  levied 
"  a  general  poll  tax,  which  was  called  KIteraj.'"* 
Of  the  aggregate  amount  of  this  exaction 
we  may  form  a  tolerable  conjecture,  by  its 
being  explained  to  us,  in  the  following  page, 
that,  "  in  Iran  and  Turan,  government  has 
"  taken  one  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the 
"  soil,  but  at  the  same  time  the  husbandman 
"  is  loaded  with  a  number  of  other  taxes,  which 
"  altogether  exceed  half  the  produce  "1;  In 
page  310,  Abul  Fazel  gives  an  account  of  va- 
rious vexatious  taxes,  equal,  he  says,  in  ag- 
gregate amount  to  what  his  translator  calls 
the.quit  rent  (by  which  I  presume  he  means 

*  In  Turkey  the  capitation  tax,  accordiDg  to  Volney,  is  also 
called  Karadj.  In  Indian  writers  generally  the  tenn  Kheraj  is 
used  to  express  the  Mussulman  land-tax  imposed  on  vanquished 
Pagans — Vide  Vol.1,  p.  319  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  ransom 
which  Mussulman  conquerors  exacted  from  unbelievers  for  the 
great  mercy  of  not  slaughtering  them,  and  enslaving  their  wives 
and  children. 

t  Vd.  I.  Part  3.  p.  299,  300 
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the  Jumma)  of  Hindostan  ;  for  after  Akbar's 
reign,  we  know,  that  in  Bengal,  the  Abwabs 
alone  nearly  doubled,  and  in  Cossim  Ali's 
time  more  than  doubled,  the  original  Jumma. 
But,  it  will  be  said,  these  vexatious  taxes 
were  all  remitted  by  the  "boundless  bounty" 
of  the  emperor  Akbar.  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed my  doubt  of  the  actual  remission. 
The  Firmans  of  the  Moghul  emperors  abound 
with  excellent  instructions,  sound  advice,  the 
best  moral  precepts,  and  expressions  of  anxi- 
ious  solicitude  for  the  happiness  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  Ryots.  These  Firmins  have  ex- 
cited not  only  the  admiration, but  the  belief  of 
many  writers,  that  they  were  the  practical  prin- 
ciples of  a  Mogul  administration.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  what  were  they  but  a  dead 
letter  ?*  At  all  events,  to  whatever  extent 
the  "  boundless  bounty"  of  Akbar  may,  for 
a  time,  have  been  exercised,  we  know,  from 

*  It  is  cnriouB  to  compare  the  "  Instructions  Tor  the  Sepah- 
sillar  or  Viceroy"  in  the  Ayeen  Akbery,  with  the  actual  con- 
duct of  these  officers  in  their  respective  governments.  The 
one  is  a  grave  exhortation  to  all  that  is  good  and  righteous, 
whilst  the  other,  as  far  at  least  as  it  can  be  traced  in  history, 
is  conspicuous  for  the  utter  disr^ard  of  every  thing  but  the 
gratification  of  his  own  will.  We  may  hence  learn  to  estimate 
the  Tfilue  of  imperial  rescripts,  in  governments  like  those  of 
Asia,  when  such  rescripts  are  at  variance  with  the  objects  or 
interests  of  the  persons  to  whose  execution  they  are  entrusted. 
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indisputable  evidence,  that  in  the  provinces 
generally,  "  imitation,  (as  Mr.  Onne  ex- 
"  presses  himself  on  tliis  head)  had  con- 
"  veyed  the  unhappy  system  of  oppression, 
"  which  prevails  in  the  government  of  Hin- 
"  dostan,  throughout  all  ranks  of  the  people, 
"  from  the  highest  even  to  the  lowest  sub- 
"  ject  of  the  empire.  Every  head  of  a  vil- 
"  lage  calls  his  habitation  the  Durbar,  and 
"  plunders  of  their  meal  and  roots  the  wretches 
"  of  his  precinct ;  from  him  the  Zemindar 
"  extorts  the  small  pittance  of  silver  which 
"  his  penurious  tyranny  has  scraped  together ; 
"  the  Phouzdar  seizes  upon  the  greatest  share 
"  of  the  Zemindar's  collections,  and  then  se- 
"  cures  the  favor  of  his  Nabob  by  voluntary 
"  contributions,  which  leave  him  not  pos- 
"  sessed  of  the  half  of  his  rapines  and  exac- 
"  tions ;  the  Nabob  fixes  his  rapacious  eye  on 
"  every  portion  of  wealth  which  appears  in 
"  his  province,  and  never  fails  to  carry  off 
"  part  of  it;  by  large  deductions  from  these 
'*  acquisitions  he  purchases  security  from  his 
"  superiors,  or  maintains  it  against  them  at 
"  the  expenceof  a  war.  Subject  to  such  op- 
"  pressions,  property  in  Hindostan  is  seldom 
"  seen  to  descend  to  the  third  generation." 

These  systematic  exactions  were  much  en- 
couraged and  confirmed  by  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  public  officers,'  including  the  revenue 
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seirants,  being  remunerated,  the  higher  of- 
ficers by  splendid  local  grants,  the  others  by 
dedactions,  from  the  gross  Jumma,  or  by  local 
assignments  of  land,  or  by  making  collections 
<Hi  their  own  account  in  the  shape  of  land 
rentt  or  of  fees,  or  Sayer  duties,  or  other  im- 
posts. It  was  in  fact,  in  a  government  so 
thoroughly  discretionary  as  that  of  Hindos- 
tan,  an  authority  to  all  placemen  to  help 
themselves ;  whence  every  local  expence, 
whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature,  was  first 
defrayed  out  of  the  only  existing  source  of 
supply,  the  gross  produce  of  land ;  the  net 
surplus  alone  being  remitted  to  the  imperial 
treasury,  whence  no  portion  again  issued  but 
to  gratify  the  pleasures,  to  satiate  the  ambi- 
tion, or  to  wreak  the  merciless  vengeance,  of 
its  sovereign  lord. 

But  the  hands  which  could  habitually  in- 
dulge in  this  description  of  plunder  were  not 
likely  to  be  scrupiUous  wherever  wealth,  in 
any  other  shape,  presented  itself  to  their 
grasp.  In  India,  bankers,  or  money  dealers, 
called  Shroffs,  have  always  been  noted  for 
accumulating,  like  the  Rothschilds  of  the 
West,  large  gains  from  dealing  in  the  precious 
metals,  and  bills  of  exchange  ;  and,  like  the 
Jews  formerly  in  Europe,  were  equally  mark- 
ed as  men  whom  it  was  no  crime  to  plunder, 
E  2 
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and  maltreat  at  pleasure.  To  those  who 
have  been  long  resident  in  India,  numerous 
atrocities  of  this  description  will  be  well 
known  ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  transcribing  one 
of  those  occurrences,  noticed  by  Orme,  be- 
cause it  is  so  truly  descriptive  of  those  habits, 
and  that  state  of  society,  which  I  am.  here 
endeavouring  to  account  for.  Mr.  Onne's 
narrative  is  as  follows  :  "  As  soon  as  a  man 
"  becomes  conspicuous  for  his  possessions, 
"  and  begins  to  despise  keeping  measures 
"  with  the  Durbar,  by  neglecting  to  supply 
"  the  voluntary  contributions  which  are  ex- 
"  pected  from  him ;  instead  of  giving  him 
"  poison,  which  would  not  answer  the  end 
"  proposed,  as  his  treasures  are  buried,  he  is 
"  beset  with  spies,  commonly  of  his  own  domes- 
"  tics,  who  report  even  to  the  minutest  of  his 
'*  actions ;  offers  from  discontented  parties 
"  are  made  to  him,  a  commerce  with  the  ene- 
"  mies  of  the  province  is  proposed ;  if  he  avoids 
*'  these  snares,  a  profitable  post  in  the  go- 
"  vemment  is  tendered  to  him,  which  if  he 
"  accepts,  his  ruin  is  at  band,  as  the  slightest 
"  of  the  villanies  practised  in  every  branch  of 
"  it  becomes  foundation  sufficient  to  render 
"  him  a  public  criminal ;  should  he  have  es- 
"  caped  this  too,  it  remains  that  some  more 
"  glaring  and  desperate  measure  of  iniquitous 
"  justice  hurry  him  to  destruction.     Let  the 
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"following  example  suggest  and  supply  lite 
"  mang  which  might  be  produced. 

"  A  very  wealthy  house  of  Gentoo  bankers 
"  were  admonished  at  Muxadavad  of  the  Na- 
"  bob's  necessities  for  money ;  and,  better 
"  rersed  in  the  art  of  amassing  than  in  the 
"  methods  necessary  to  preserve  their  riches, 
"  they  presented  a  sum  much  more  agreeable 
"  to  their  own  avarice  than  to  the  expectations 
"  of  their  persecutors.  None  of  the  usual 
"  snares  were  likely  to  succeed  with  people 
"  of  their  excessive  caution.  One  of  the 
"  dead  bodies  which  are  continually  floating 
"  upon  the  river  Ganges  happened  to  be 
"  thrown  ashore  under  the  walls  of  their  dwel- 
"  ling  house ;  which  was  immediately  sur- 
"  rounded  by  the  officers  of  the  civil  magis- 
"  trate,  and  nothing  heard  but  execrations 
"  against  these  devoted  criminals,  who  were 
"  proclaimed  the  murderers  of  a  son  of  Ma- 
"  homed.  The  chief  of  the  house  was  hurried 
"  away  to  a  dungeon  prepared  for  his  recep- 
"  tion,  where,  after  having  thrice  endured  the 
"  scourge,  he  compromised  the  price  of  his 
"  liberty,  and  the  remission  of  his  pretended 
"  crime,  for  the  sum  of  50,090  rupees  (6250/.) 
"  This  man  I  personally  knew. 

"  Warned  by  such  examples,  the  more  in- 
"  telligent  man  of  condition  sees  at  once  the 
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"  necessity  of  ingratiating  himself  into  the 
"  favor  of  his  prince  by  making  acceptable 
"  offerings  proportioned  to  his  fortune.  It 
'*  would  not  be  credited  that  the  family  of 
"  Futtichnnd,  shortly  after  his  death,  gave  in 
"  one  present,  to  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  the 
"  sum  of  £300,000  sterling,  were  it  not  known 
"  that  the  man,  by  having  managed  the  mint 
•'  and  treasury  of  the  province  for  forty  years 
"  successively,  was  become  the  richest  private 
"  subject  in  the  empire.* 

Here  then  is  a  state  of  society  arising  out 
of  the  financial  system  of  the  Mahomedans, 
which  we  have  condescended  to  make  the 
basis  of  our  own.  Like  the  root  that  beareth 
gall  and  wormwood^  it  has  fixed  a  curse  on 
India,  bitter  as  the  lot  of  Israel,  for  adopt- 
ing the  abominations  of  Canaan.  We  here, 
in  fact,  behold  a  system  which,  from  its 
enormous  exactions  on  public  and  private 
accoimt,  confirmed  and  perpetuated  univer- 
sal poverty ;  with  poverty,  ignorance ;  and 
on  these  two  comer-stones  of  despotic  power, 
fixing  the  foundations  of  its  strengdi  and 
permanency  —  a  system  radically  destructive 
of  property  in    land,    and  absorbing  every 

*  Onue  on  the  Gorenuuent  and  Peo|Je  of  HiodosUn, 
p.  448. 
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other  proprietary  right,  save  what  the  posses- 
sor could  secretly  conceal,  or  openly  defend  by 
the  edge  of  his  sword — a  system  which  called 
into  activity  the  meanest  and  basest  passions 
Sor  defence  against  oppression  and  wrong—  a 
system  in  which  violence  and  extortion  on  the 
one  hand,  begat  slavish  submission  and  hate  on 
the  other.  Every  new  expedient  became  the 
parent  of  irash  evasion ;  till  fraud,  collusion, 
secret  alienations,  disguise,  dissimulation,  in- 
trigue, bribery,  trickeries  and  treacheries  of 
all  sorts,  grew  np  into  characteristic  habits 
among  the  people ;  every  man  distrusting  his 
neighbour ;  looking  only  to  self-preservation, 
and  careless  about  political  changes — a  state, 
in  short,  in  which  power  had  so  completely 
debased  the  minds  of  its  victims,  that  the 
wonder  is,  not  that  many  virtues  should  have 
fled  the  earth,  in  this  iron  age  of  oppression 
and  misery ;  but  that  any  should  have  lin- 
gered behind,  to  relieve  the  dark  shades  of 
human  infirmity. 
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SECTION  III. 
SUta  at  B«Dgal  ttUi  iraiufer  of  the  Dewumy  to  tlie  Compuy  id  1T6S< 
DcKription  thereof  bf  GoversDr  Verelst  in  1769.     CoDtioued  to  ■  late 
period  under  the  Bhtiih  GoTernment,  and  proved  by  fidi  quoted  frara 
OScitl  Reconb. 

Afteb  the  transfer  of  the  Dewaony  lands 
in  Bengal  in  1765  to  the  Company,  and  in 
every  province  since  acquired  by  the  British 
Giovernment  by  cession,  or  conquest,  the  state 
of  society  has  uniformly  exhibited  the  same 
examples  of  moral  degradation.  Various 
proofs  are  given  in  the  preceding  volume. 
The  best  histories  of  India,*  the  Fifth  Report 
with  its  voluminous  appendix,  and  numerous 
printedofficial  documents,  abound  with  others; 
all  confirming  the  important  fact  —  that  the 
revenue  system  now  in  force,  coupled  with 
the  exactions  of  the  revenue  servants,  had 
every  where  sealed  the  poverty  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  that  in  addition  to  poverty,  the 
same  ignorance,  the  sBme  fears,  suspicions, 
and  vices  that  are  the  common  features  of 
every  other  Asiatic  state,  were  universally 
manifest. 

In  an  able  document,  entitled  "  Instructions 
to  Supravisors  in  1769,"  by  Mr.  Verelst,  or 
four  years  subsequent  to  the  acquisition  of  the 

•  Vide  Orme,  Mill,  Wilks. 
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Dewaimy,  it  is  clearly  enough  attested  that 
the  Revenue  System,  by  multiplying  super- 
fluous agents  and  inferior  collectors,  had 
been,  as  it  ever  will  be,  a  soiirce  of  extor- 
tion not  to  be  controuled.  We  read,  in 
this  and  other  documents,  of  fraudulent 
alienations  of  land  by  the  revenue  servants 
on  various  pleas ;  some  for  their  own  use, 
and  some  on  pretence  of  charitable  ur  reli- 
gious donations ;  of  abuses  in  the  bestowal 
and  sale  of  Talooks,  some  to  reward  the  crea- 
tures of  government,  others  obtained  by  un- 
warrantable means,  and  held  with  extraordi- 
nary immunities ;  of  the  similar  appropriation 
of  Jaghires,  and  waste  lands,  and  embezzling 
the  produce  of  Khomar  lands,*  of  "  griev- 
"  ances  equal  to  the  former  in  the  variety  of 
"  demands  which  the  collector,  from  the 
"  Aumil  and  Zemindar  to  the  lowest  Pyke, 
"  imposes  without  any  colour  of  license  from 
"  government,  some  of  which  have  been  so 
"  l(mg  exacted  and  paid,  that  Ryots  beg^n  to 
"  imagine  the  oppression  is  sanctified  by  go- 
"  vemment,  and  is  not  the  mere  fraud  of  the 
"  collectors  ;"  of  illegal  fees  and  duties  col- 

*  Khomar  —  Lands,  the  RyoU  of  which  do  not  pay  a  moDey 
rent,  biit  divide  the  produce  at  certain  rates  of  sharefl  with 
the  Zemindar  ;  contrddistinguishpd  from  Ryotty  lands,  in 
which  the  ^vernment  duties  ore  paid  in  money. 
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lected  at  Gauts,  and  public  markets,  by  po- 
lice officers  appointed  to  protect  the  inhabi- 
tants, bttt  more  frequently  the  instruments  of 
theii  oppression ;  of  provincial  and  village 
accounts  "  merely  adapted  to  the  private  in- 
"  terests  of  the  Zemindars,  filled  with  repre- 
"  sentations  designedly  disguised,  to  square 
"  with  their  offers,  and  accounts  with  govern- 
"  ment,  loosehf,  unfaithfully,  and  partially 
"formed  in  every  instance."  Of  Zemindars 
in  particular  it  is  added  that,  under  the  name 
of  Nankar*  allowance,  they  misapplied  lands : 
one  spot  to  yield  rice,  another  pasture ;  parti- 
cular  tanks  to  afford  fish  and  water ;  and  in 
like  manner  distinct  spots  for  every  distinct 
article  of  consumption  ;  thus  "laying  hands 
"  on  the  revenue  of  government,  and  on  the 
"  property  of  the  Ryots,  where  he  (the  Ze- 
"  mindar)  had  no  foundation  of  right  nor  co- 
"  lour  of  pretence;"  that  they  exacted  from 
the  inhabitants  jVuzzeranas,  or  presents  in 
provision  and  money,  whenever  they,  or  their 
attendants,  moved  through  the  district ;  that 
they  levied  fines  at  vrill ;  raised  large  sums 
from  duties  collected  in  the  public  markets ; 


*  Nankar  — ^  An  asMgnment  of  lands  or  of  the  government  dues 
equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  net  revoiue,  for  ^  support  of 
Zemindars  and  other  public  servants. 
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assumed  authority  over  the  Ryots  to  require 
dieir  labour  gratuitously ;  that  they  clfumed 
illegal  perquisites  under  the  denominatioa  of 
Batta,  or  discount  on  Rupees,  at  an  arbi- 
trary valuation,  besides  usurious  interest,  and 
fraudulent  Tiduations  arbitrarily  imposed  on 
products  received  from  Ryots  in  return  for 
Tuckary*  advances.  Governor  Verelst's  ac- 
coont  indeed,  in  1 769,  of  the  conduct  of  Ze- 
nundars  is  one  which  subsequent  investiga- 
tions have  fiilly  confirmed.  He  adds  "  the 
"  truth  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  poor  and 
"  industrious  tenant  is  taxed  by  the  Zemin- 
"  dar  or  collector  for  every  extravagance 
"  that  avarice,  and  ambition,  pride,  vanity,  or 
"  intemperance  may  lead  him  into,  over  and 
"  above  what  is  generally  deemed  the  esta- 
"  btished  rent  of  his  lands.  If  he  is  to  be 
"  nuuried,  a  child  bom,  honors  conferred, 
"  luxury  indulged ;  Nuzzeranas  (presents)  or 
"  fines,  exacted,  even  for  his  own  miscon- 
"  duct ;  all  must  be  paid  by  the  Ryot ;  and 
"  what  heightens  the  distressfiil  scene,  the 
"  more  opulent,  who  can  better  obtain  re- 
"  dress  for  imp<»ition,  escape,  while  the 
"  weaker  are  obliged  to  submit." 


*  TMckary  —  Money  advanced  on  loan  to  Ryots  to  enable 
them  to  cnltiTate  their  laudi. 
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Numerous  official  documents  might  bequoted, 
or  referred  to,  to  prove  that  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same  state  of  society  has  continued  to  exist 
in  all  the  countries  which  have  passed  under 
theCompany's  dominion.  It  could  not,  indeed, 
be  expected  that  the  character,  and  habits,  of 
a  people  would  immediately  change  with  a 
change  of  masters.  Poor,  ignorant,  and  op- 
pressed, an  Indian  drags  on  the  load  of  life 
in  the  same  chains  under  each  successive  ruler ; 
and  the  system  which  mainly  contributed  to . 
seal  his  degradation,  being  perpetuated  in  its 
principal  features  by  the  British  govemm^it 
to  the  present  hour,  how  can  we  expect  the 
native  population  to  be  different  now  from 
what  we  then  found  them  ?  It  is  not  pre- 
tended to  assert  that,  under  the  British  go- 
vernment in  India,  the  inhabitants  have  been 
wantonly  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts ;  or 
that  rich  Shroffs  have  been  imprisoned,  tor- 
tured, and  fleeced  at  the  will  of  a  viceroy ;  or 
that  decisions  have  been  openly  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  in  our  Courts  of  Justice  ;  that 
many  vexatious  duties  have  not  been  abolish- 
ed; and  commerce  more  generally  encouraged ; 
or  that  persons  and  property  are  not  more  res- 
pected, and  secure,  under  our,  than  under  either 
a  Mussulman,  or  a  Hindoo  administration ;  as 
far,  at  least,  as  the  authority,  and  the  laws. 
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of  our  goTemment,  can  be  effectually  put 
in  force.  All  this,  and  more,  would  be  rea- 
dily conceded  in  favour  of  the  Company's  go- 
vernment in  India;  but  when  the  character 
of  a  people  has  been  formed,  and  fixed,  by 
many  centuries  of  dire  oppression,  the  re- 
moval of  evils  of  limited  influence,  or  partial 
occurrence,  will  do  little  or  nothing  to  call 
forth  confidence  or  hope — to  cheer  the  mind 
with  the  prospect  of  improvement, — if  the 
more  important  evils  of  universal  and  un- 
ceasing operation  are  continued.  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  existing  system  must,  there- 
fore, admit  that  our  government  is  arbitrary 
in  theory,  and  in  practice  ;  that  in  the  most 
important  of  all  its  arrangements,  the  revenue, 
it  has  followed,  and  perpetuated,  the  Mus- 
sulman system ;  and  though  the  execution  of 
this  system  has  often  been  entrusted  to  some 
of  the  ablest  and  moat,  humane  of  men, 
yet  to  mitigate  its  severity,  in  any  great  de- 
gree, has  been  beyond  their  power.  The  ex- 
pences  of  government  required  all  the  revenue 
that  could  be  collected  for  its  support.  To 
realize  a  land  revenue  of  this  amount,  large 
establishments  of  native  officers  were  also 
indispensable;  and  with  a  handful  of  Eu- 
ropean collectors,  and  judges,  thinly  scattered 
among  80  or  100  millions  of  people,  it  is  too 
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much  to  expect  that  any  controul  they  could 
exercise  would  be  effectual  either  to  improTe 
or  to  restrain  settle^  habits,  which  had  for 
ages  struck  their  debasing  roots  into  all  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  Indian  life. 

It  has  been  sometimes  alleged  that  much 
of  the  corrupt  dealing  and  embezzlements  of 
former  times,  by  native  officers  ia  power,  has 
been  progressively  checked  by  the  extreme 
vigilance,  and  inviolable  integrity,  of  many 
of  their  European  superiors.  That  this  has 
been  the  case  in  some  instances  may  be  con- 
ceded ;  but  it  must  on  the  other  hand  be  ad- 
mitted, that,  to  the  same  extent  as  illegal 
private  exactions  have  been  repressed,  the 
public  revenue  has  been  proportionally  en- 
creased.  That  perpetual  aspiration  after 
more,  which  the  system  itself  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  inspire,  is  abundantly  manifested 
in  the  conduct  of  our  collectors,  and  in  the 
immense  additions  every  where  made,  from 
year  to  year,  to  the  Jumma  of  newly  acquired 
provinces,  over  and  above  the  declared  official 
amount  at  the  period  of  their  acquisition.* 
On  this  head  authentic  records  attest  that  not 
only  have  illegal  imposts  and  exactions  been 
incorporated  with  the  land  rent,  but  that  the 
assessment  has  been  sometimes  raised  so 
high  as  to  absorb  also  the  trifling  rents  re- 
■  Vide  Vol.  I.  p.  401. 
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maining  to  landholders,  "  no  intermediate 
"  person  being  acknowledged  between  the 
"  state  and  the  actual  cultivator;"  that  the 
demand  of  revenue  was  thus  greater  in  the 
ablegate  than  could  be  realized;  and  that 
attempting  (as  in  Ryotwary  settlements)  to 
fix  "  a  moderate  equal  assessment  on  each 
"  field,  we  imposed  a  most  unequal  and 
••heavy  ov^r-assessment  on  the  coimtry."* 
In  this  way  the  siun  total  of  demand  on  the 
mifaappy  Ryot  remains  unabated ;  his  condi- 
tion, it  is  much  to  be  feared,  is  in  no  respect 
amended ;  and  we  may  thus  rationally  account 
for  that  immutable  pauperism  and  ignorance 
which  the  interior  of  India  uniformly  displays. 
It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  fill  a  volume 
with  proofe,  from  existing  official  records,  of 
the  lamentable  state  and  condition  of  Indian 
Ryots,  as  arising  out  of  the  oppressiveness  of 
oar  financial  system.  In  addition  to  what 
has  been  said  on  this  subject  in  Chapter  I., 
I  shall  here  add  a  few  examples  of  cases 
which  occurred  long  after  the  country  had 
become  subject  to  the  British  government, 
that  the  reader  may  see  what  the  effect  has 
been,  after  our  own  administration  had  been 
in  full  force,  for  a  series  of  years. 

*  Mftdraa  Rev.  Board,  6th  Jan.  1818.  Vol.  i.  of  R«v.  Sel. 
p.  UO  and  948. 
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In  ltJ09,  abuses  had  reached  so  great  a 
Iieiglit,  that  the  Bengal  government  were  anxi- 
ous to  adopt  effectual  measures  to  protect  the 
Ryots  against  undue  exactions  by  Zemindars, 
and  others ;  and  with  this  yiew  called  on  the 
different  judges  and  magistrates  to  report  on 
the  state  of  their  respective  circles ;  and  to  sug- 
gest the  mode  by  which,  in  their  opinion,  this 
object  might  be  best  effected.  In  a  report  by 
the  judge  of  circuit  of  Moorshedabad,  dated  1st 
August,  1810,  it  is  stated ;  "  The  Zemindar, 
"  his  farmers,  and  Amtah  (officers  of  govem- 
"  ment  collectively)  of  all  denominations, 
"  abuse  the  powers  with  which  they  are  vested 
"  to  exact  from  the  Ryot  to  the  utmost  extent 
"  of  his  ability.  He  is  thus  often  deprived  of 
"  the  means  of  complaint;  and  this  system, 
"  carried  on  from  year  to  year,  reduces  the 
"  Ryot  to  the  extreme  of  poverty ;  frequently 
"  the  cause  of  the  commission  of  crimes  ;  not, 
"  it  is  to  be  hoped,  from  any  inherent  depravity y 
"  but  driven  thereto  by  necessity,  to  obtain  a 
"  precarious  and  insecure  subsistence." 

The  magistrate  of  Dinagepore,  under  date 
24th  ^uly,  1810,  on  the  same  subject,  says — 
"  Three  causes  are  pretty  apparent  to  ac- 
"  count  for  this  poverty.  1st.  The  general 
"  character  of  the  Zemindars.  They  are 
"low  people;  low  in  their  original  charac- 
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"  ter,  and  not  since  raised  by  tbeir  fortuoes. 
"  Heretofore  dependents  on  the  Raja  of  the 
"  district,  and  who  occaaioned  the  dismem- 
"  berment  of  his  estates  by  their  plunder ;  and 
"  which  again  at  the  public  sales  enabled  tiiem 
"  to  concentrate  in  their  own  persons  .the 
"  estates  of  their  master.  2d.  Another  class 
"  of  the  Zemindars  are  men  of  great  wealth. 
"  whose  sole  object  is  to  add  daily  to  their 
"  store.  They  are  resident  in  other  parts. 
"  &c.,  draw  from  hence  their  lacs  annually, 
"  to  the  impoTerishment  of  the  district.  3d. 
"  What  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  other  two  ? 
"A  general  system  of  rack-renting,  hard- 
"  heartedneas,  and  exactions,  through  &r- 
"  mers,  under-&rmers,  Kutkeenadars,  (under- 
"  tenants)  and  the  whole  host  of  Zemin- 
"  dary  Amlah.  Er^t  this  rack-renting  is  un- 
"  fairly  miuiaged.  We  have  no  regular  leases 
"  executed  between  the  Zemindar  and  his  te- 
"  uantt.  We  do  not  find  a  mutual  consent, 
"  and  unrestrained  negociatiou,  in  their  bar- 
"  gains.  Nothing  like  it ;  but  instead,  we 
"  hear  of  nothing  but  arbitrary  deuaads  en- 
"  forced  by  stocks,  duress  of  sorts,  and  bat- 
"  tery  of  their  persons. 

"  Hiere  is  also  an  intermediate  class,  the 
'  money  man,  in  every  village,  who  first  re- 
"  lieves,  then  aggravates  the  evil  by  his  own 
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*.'  usurious  practices,  and  enforces  them  by 
'*  like  means. 

"  The  general  consequence  is  general  po- 
"  verty."* 

In  like  manner,  the  collector  of  Rajeshahye, 
in  August  1811,  reports  as  follows  on  the  same 
subject.  "  The  appreheosions  of  government 
"  that  considerable  abuses  and  oppressions  are 
"  committed  by  those  vested  with  the  power  of 
"  distraint  are,  I  am  convinced,  but  too  well 
*'  founded ;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  govern 
"  ment  is  not  aware  of  one  half  of  the  abuses 
"  committed  in  consequence  of  this  power 
"  being  vested  in  the  Zemindars.  I  therefore 
*'  consider  it  my  duty  to  point  out  some  of  the 
"  evils  which  have  most  forcibly  struck  me. 
"  In  the  first  place,  should  a  Ryot  incur  the 
"  displeasure  of  his  Zemindar,  certain  ruin 
**  stares  him  in  the  face.  A  false  demand 
"  is  immediately  made  for  rent,  and  followed 
"  up  by  the  distraint  of  his  property, .  and  an 
"  application  to  the  proper  officer  for  its  sale, 
"  and  as  the  Regulations  now  stand,  neither 
"  the  commissioners  can  decline  selling  the 
"  property  distrained,  nor  the  judge  himself 
"  afford  any  redress  to  the  poor  Ryot.  He 
"  probably  puts  himself  to  the  expence  of  a 

■  BeDg.  Rev.  Sel.  vol.  i.  p.  211. 
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"  journey  to  the  Court,  presents  a  petition 
"  on  stamped  paper,  stating  his  grievances, 
"  and  the  judge  tells  him,  he  must  pay  the 
"  demand,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  institute 
"  a  suit  against  his  Zemindar.  The  Ryot 
"  represents  that  he  is  ruined,  and  cannot  pay 
"  the  institution  fee.  He  is  directed  to  pro- 
"  secnte  as  a  pauper ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
"  how  is  he  to  live  ?  and  what  is  to  become 
"of  his  family?  probably  turned  out  of  their 
"  houses,  destitute  of  every  comfort  and  com- 
"  pelled  to  resort  to  illegal  practices  to  save 
"  themselves  from  starvation :  or  possibly 
"  the  complainant  is  assaulted  and  severely 
"  beaten  by  the  Zemindar's  orders  for  his 
"  presumption  in  having  applied  to  the  Court 
"  for  redress.  Indeed  I  might  venture  to  as- 
"  sert.  that  such  complainants  run  a  great 
"  risk  of  being  disposed  of  in  a  manner  that 
'*  may  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  Zemin- 
"  dar  of  his  being  further  molested  by  a  dis^ 
'*  satisfied  Ryot ;  and  in  such  cases  the  hold 
"  the  Zemindar  has  over  his  dependants  de- 
'*  ters  them  from  deposing  a  syllable  before 
"  the  magistrate  contrary  to  his  wishes."* 


"  The  collector  of  Nuddea  also  observes  od  this  part  of  the 
ntqect :  "  The  feare  of  these  poor  people  are  not  without 
"  fbaodation  ;  for  it  is  a  lamentable  but  well  known  fact,  that 
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Numerous  official  reports  from  other  quar- 
ters describe  the  people  in  the  same  unaa- 
tural  and  disoi^nized  state.  The  Zemindar's 
only  secmity  for  the  possession  of  his  estate 
being  ijie  punctual  discharge  of  th.e  govern- 
ment ipevenue,  to  screw  this  out  of  the 
wretched  cultivators  is  his  first  consideration. 
With  his  miserable  pittance  of  one  eleventh 
( Vtd.  I.  p.  360.)  he,  the  under  tenants,  fer- 
mers,  Ryots,  and  all  the  Amlah*  together,  are 
^en  left  to  scramble  and  fight  for  the  re- 
tnainder  of  the  produce.  At  this  time,  it 
must  be  remarked,  enactments  were  in  force 
to  regulate  the  process  of  distraining  for  rent, 
and  consequently  intended  to  protect  Ryots 
against  oppression.  We  have  here  therefore 
CUK^er  signal  example  of  the  ineflBcacy  9f 
laws  and  regulations,  wheA  opposed  to  the 
operation  of  so  destructive  anduncontroulable 
a  system.  We  see  how  feeble  is  the  effect  of 
a  mere  written  law,  to  correct  inveterate 
abuses,  which  th*  t  system  irresistibly  engen- 
ders —  to  enforce  a  compliance  with  specula- 
tire  rules  which  the  leading  interests  of  society , 

"  a  gKBt  Bwnber  of  Ryots  who  have  presumed  to  contest  un- 
"  just  demands  have  been  made  victims  of  the  fanner's  revenge. 
"  tnnvmertdile  mstancet  could  be  quoted  in  supporl  0/ thii 
"  aitertion."—Bea$.  Rev.  Sel.  vol.  i.  p.  236  &  239. 
*  Government  officers  collectively. 
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BO  itur  irom  secondio^,  are  strongly  excited  to 
erade. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  Vol.  I. 
p.  STdf  that  the  proTisions  contained  in  these 
enactments,  and  intended  for  the  protection 
of  Ryots,  were  found  in  practice  to  be  illu* 
»iy  and  ineffectual ;  wherefore  Reg.  V.  of 
1812,  was  passed  to  modify  the  objectionable 
or  defective  parts.  The  modifications,  bow- 
ever,  were  little  more  than  a  chaqge  in  the 
forms  of  proceeding.  One  or  two  objection- 
able provisions  were  rescinded.  But  the  Re- 
gulation itself  seems  to  have  afforded  as 
little  security  to  property,  and  private  rights, 
as  any  of  its  predecessors,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  further  instance  referred 
to  in  a  letter  from  the  Court  of  Directory  to 
the  Bengal  Government,  of  llth  June  1823, 
Of  deven  years  after  the  aforesaid  regulation 
was  passed.  The  case  is  the  more  remarkable, 
fimn  having  occun^d  in  the  34  Perguunahs, ' 
L  e.  the  district  immediately  surrounding 
Calcutta,  the  seat  of  the  Government  Gene- 
ral, aod  under  the  eye,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Revenue  Board. 

A  Talookdar  of  the  twenty-four  Pui^n- 
oahs  had  encouraged  some  Ryots,  under 
the  sanction  of  Pottahs,  to  extend  their  cul- 
tivation, but  at  Uieir  owb  cost,  to  adjoining 
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waste  lands.  These  wastes  had  lately  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  the  higher  authorities,  on  the 
supposition  of  their  being  fairly  liable  to  as- 
sessment, from  not  having  been  included  in 
the  Permanent  Settlement  in  1793.  The 
Ryots,  on  this  occasion,  were  desirous  of  be- 
ing relieved  from  dependance  on  an  oppres- 
sive Talookdar,  as  ikr  at  least  as  regarded 
these  lands  which  they  had  cultivated  at 
their  own  expence ;  and  accordingly  petitioned 
the  Revenue  Board  in  the  following  terms. 

"  The  petition  of  certain  persons,  Ryots  of 
"  Kismut  Kistnaranissore,  dated  Sth  January, 
"  1818,  sets  forth  as  follows :  That  should  your 
"  Honourable  Board  be  pleased  to  order  a  set- 
'*  tlement  to  be  made  (viz.  for  the  lands  which 
"  they  possessed)  with  Ramulta  Mitre  (the 
"  Talookdar),  it  will  be  the  total  ruin  of  your 
"  petitioners,  and  the  loss  of  their  exertions 
*'  and  money  advanced  amounting  to  nearly 
"  85,000  rupees  (10,625/.);  as  the  oppression 
"  and  injustice  of  Ramulta  Mitre,  is  such,  as 
"  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  your  petititmers 
'*  remaining  on  the  lands,  they  have  been  re- 
"  peatedly  obliged  to  complain  against  his 
"  acts  of  oppression  and  injustice.  That  the 
"  said  Ramulta  Mitre  has  done  every  thing 
"  in  his  power  to  dispossess  your  petitioners, 
"  in  order  to  get  other  Ryots  at  an  increased 
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"  Jununa.  That  he  has  furced  us  to  advance 
"  him  nearly  one  year's  revenue.  That  in 
"  the  event  of  our  refusal  of  any  terms  he 
"  may  propose,  he  has  us  brought  before  him, 
"  ties  our  hands  together,  flogs  us,  imprisons 
"  OS  in  his  own  house,  until  we  come  to  such 
"  terms  as  he  may  think  proper  to  dic- 
"  tate.  That  in  one  instance,  a  complaint 
"  having  been  lodged  against  him  for  such 
"  like  tyranny  and  oppression  before  the  late 
"  Mr.  Elliot,  the  magistrate,  he  was  sentenced 
"  by  that  gentleman  to  be  imprisoned  six 
"  months  in  the  Foujdary  jail." 

When  this  petition  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  they  remarked  upon 
it,  with  their  usual  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Ryots,  that  "  their  allegations  of  ill 
"  asa^  at  the  hands  of  the  Talookdars  were 
"  serious  in  the  highest  degree,  and  indicated 
"  a  want  of  protection  for  this  class  of  the 
"  people  which  it  is  distressing  to  believe, 
"  and  for  which  a  remedy  should  be  unceas- 
"  ingly  sought."* 

There  is  also  a  letter  on  record  from  the 
collector  of  Allahabad,  of  14th  May,  1S18,  in 
irtiich  the  operation  of  Reg.  Y.  of  1812,  is 
particularly  noticed.    It  hence  appears  that 

•  Beng.  Rev.  Sel.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 1 3. 
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the  modificatioas,  so  far  from  being  of  avait 
in  protecting  Ryots,  were  made  the  gfound- 
vork  of  coUuftive  proceedings  by  Ryots 
against  Zemindars  in  some  instances;  and 
in  otikeiB,  of  Ryots  and  Zemindars  united 
against  Government,  the  purchasers  of  es- 
tates at  public  sides,  and  the  real  proprie- 
tors of  estates  seeking  to  obtain  possession.  * 

In  {mother  letter,  from  the  judge  and  ma- 
gistrate of  Rungpore  of  2d  April,  1815,  it  is 
further  stated,  that  the  Zemindars  of  diat, 
and  the  neighbouting  district  of  Dinagepore, 
perverted  the  provisions  of  sec.  3.  of  Reg.  V. 
1812,  to  «itail  in  perpetuity  on  their  wretched 
victims,  the  peasantry,  a  long  series  of  exac- 
tions,  of  which  tbie  following  are  but  a  few  spe- 
cimens. In  discussions  of  this  magnitude,  au- 
thenticated facts  are  more  important  than  even 
theresponsiMe  araettiona  (^official  autborities. 

One  of  them,  Rajchunder  Chowdry,  bought 
a  house  ftt  Rungpore,  which  cost  4100  Rupees 
"  (512/.)  It  is  a  notorious  fact  tfiat  Rajchunder 
"  Chowdry  collected  from  the  Ryots  of  Ms  es- 
*'  tate,todeiTfaytht8'expence,noles8B8umtli[an 
''  11,000  Rupees  (1375/.),  under  the  boM  item 
"  of  Delan  Khurdiu  {liouse  or  hall  money)." 

The  same  Zemindar  expended  1200  Rn- 

*  Beog.  Rev.  Set.  vol.ni.  p.  176 
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pees  (lAO/.)oD  the  ceremoDies  attending  the 
birth  of  his  grandson,  and  collected  from  hie 
Ryots  5000  Rupees  (6252.)  on  this  acconnt. 

Another  Zemindar,  Sudasheb  Raee,  had 
his  home  burnt  down.  He  imposed  an  addi- 
tioD  on  the  rent-roll  of  his  estate  to  defray  the 
expence  of  rebuilding  it ;  but  having  once 
"  estabiished  the  exaction,  it  outlived  the 
"  cause,  and  became  a  permanent  addition 
"  to  the  former  rent,  imder  the  title  of  Ghur 
"  Bnnaee  (house  building)." 

Sudasheb  Raee  celebrated  a  festival,  which 
lasted  three  months,  and  cost  him  20,000 
Rupees  (2500iL) ;  all  of  which  fell  on  the  te- 
oantry  of  his  estate. 

Jyram  Baboo,  a  man  of  boundless  extra^ 
TBgance,  used  to  visit  in  great  pomp,  an- 
Doally,  the  villages  of  lus  estate,  levying  cmi- 
tribations  as  he  wextt  almtg,  under  the  name 
of  Afangun,  orKiukha,  which  literally  means 
beting.  "  I  am  unprepared  (says  the  judge) 
"  to  sti^  the  unoimt  of  the  collections  thus 
"  made ;  the  mode  m  which  tiiey  are  levied 
"  bids  defiaece  to  all  oiqmiy.  Lest,  how- 
"  ever,  it  should  be  thoa^t  that  this  practice 
«  is  ccMifined  to  one  instance,  I  beg  to  otoerve 
"  that,  this  is  (he  mast  gencEal  of  all  the 
*'aMdes  flf  illegal  exactions  practised  in 
"  Rwgpere." 
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Moonshee  HimayutooUah,  <mce  Serishtadar 
of  the  juke's  court,  and  late  Dewau  of  the 
collectorship,  bought  a  very  laige  estate  in 
Dinagepore.  In  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  his 
new  tenants,  he  collected  from  them,  in  Man- 
gun  contributions,  a  full  moiety  of  the  pur- 
chase money. 

HimayutooUah  had  also  occasion  to  buy  an 
elephant,  and  exacted  the  cost,  SOO  Rupees 
(62/.  10$.)from  his  Ryots,  it  being  "  as  essential 
''  to  their  respectability,  as  his  own,  that  he 
"  should  no  longer  mount  the  back  of  so  mean 
"  a  quadruped  as  a  horse." 

Another  Zemindar,  Raee  Danishnond  Ni- 
teeanund,  has  very  extensive  estates  in  Rung- 
pore,  Dinagepore,  and  Moorshedabad.  On 
his  Rungpore  estate  alone  he  pays  a  revenue 
to  Government  of  69,742  Rupees  (8742/.),  and 
collects  a  cess  on  his  tenants  of  one  Anna  in 
the  Rupee,  or  4358  Rupees  (544/.)  per  annum 
to  defray  the  expence  of  daily  offerings  to 
his  idol,  or  household  god,  Bunwaree. 

A  farmer  of  the  extensive  Puiguonah  of 
Dimla,  named  Byrub,  was  desirous  of  en- 
creasing  the  revenues  of  the  Pui^unnah.  For 
this  purpose  he  carried  into  the  interior,  1000 
Rupees  worth  of  broad  cloth,  and  bribing 
therewith,  and  with  the  promise  of  personal 
immunities,  the  Mundals,  or  head  men  of  the 
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villages,  he  gained  over  these  traitors,  who, 
instead  of  being  the  protectors  of  the  inferior 
inhabitants,  now  consigned  them  without  re- 
moree  to  the  exaction  and  plunder  of  the 
&rmer. 

"  The  above  (adds  the  judge)  are  hut  a 
*'  few  of  the  many  practical  proofs  which  may 
"  be  adduced  in  support  of  what  I  have  ad- 
"  vanced  relative  to  the  state  of  the  Ryot  in 
"  Rnngpore."  Every  extra  expence,  and 
every  religious  or  superstitious  ceremony  is 
pud  for  by  the  defenceless  Ryot.  "  Not  a 
"  child  can  be  bom,  not  a  head  religiously 
"  shaved,  not  a  son  married,  not  a  daughter 
"  given  in  marrii^e,  not  even  one  of  the  ty- 
"  rannical  fraternity  dies,  without  an  imme- 
"  diate  visitation  of  calamity  upon  the  Ryot. 
"  Whether  the  occasion  be  joyful  or  sad,  in 
"  its  eflfects,  it  is,  to  the  cultivator,  alike 
"  monmAil  and  calamitous." 

The  following  furtber  remarks  by  the  Judge 
and  Magistrate,  in  the  same  report,  are  very 
important,  as  regards  the  general  effects  of 
our  revenue  administration  abroad  : 

"  What  I  here  bring  to  notice,  may  possi- 
"  bly  prove  that,  in  Rnngpore,  it  is  not  the 
"  prevalence  of  gang  robbery,  and  other  pub- 
"  lie  crimes,  which  calls  the  most  loudly  for 
"a  remedy.    These  are  but  the  ramifications 
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"  of  an  evil,  whose  root  has  long  flourished 
"  in  secret.  The  arbitrary  oppressions  under 
"  which  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  groans,  has 
"  at  length  attained  a  height  so  alarming,  as 
"  to  have  become  by  far  the  most  extensively 
'*  injurious  of  all  the  evils  under  which  that 
"  dJbtrict  labours ;  and  until  by  a  steady  ad- 
"  herence  to  the  most  decisive  and  vigorous 
"  measures,  the  bulk  of  the  community  shall 
"  have  been  restored,  fnm  tiieir  present  state 
"  of  abject  wretchedness,  to  the  full  enjoy- 
"  ment  of  their  l^itimate  rights,  I  fear  it 
"  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  solid  and  subston- 
'  tial  improvement. 

"  In  my  letter  from  Dinagepore  to  the  ad- 
'  dress  of  Mr-  Secretary  Dowdeswell,  under 

*  date  Hth  July  last,  I  dwelt  at  some  length 
'  upon  the  very  general  perversion  which  the 
'  landholders  and  farmers  of  this  district  and 
'  of  Dinagepore,  made  of  the  law  of  distress 
'  and  sale,  to  the  furtherance  of  every  species 

*  of  rapacity  and  extortion ;  and  I  took  the 
'  liberty  at  the  same  time  to  suggest  such 
'  improvement  as  seemed  to  promise  a  miti- 
'  gation  of  the  oppressiveness  of  a  law  which, 
'  though  a  necessary  evil,  must,  under  any 
'  rwtriction,  ever  continue  to  be  a  croelly- 
'  pow^ful  engine,  in  the  hands  of  vindictive- 
'  ness  and  rapacity,  of  crushing  the  poor  and 
'  the  abject. 
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"  Id  the  course  of  this  addiess,  I  ahall  en- 
"  deavoar  to  shew  to  what  a  height  ncpadtfy 
"  secimded  by  this  and  other  instmments,  has 
"  attained  in  the  district  of  Rongpoie.  This 
"  ennmeratioii  will  exhibit  the  state  of  the 
"  Ryot,  far,  very  iar  oMHre  wretched  than  any 
"  oae  penisiag  in  his  closet  the  salutary  roles 
"  of  1793  and  1794,  and  the  many  legislative 
"  eoactsnents  which  preceded  them,  could  cou- 
"  c^Te  it  possible  for  it  to  hare  becoEue,  under 
"  a  sysfceamtic  adiiiaistration  of  tlMBe  laws.'** 

*  AUkcbed  to  this  report  is  the  fdHomng  note.  "  From 
"  «bri»us  tfitcamrtantfs  it  wtnild  appear  tbat  in  ]M>iBt  of 
"bdt  Um  (mmiam  of  Be^.lV.  1794,  were  wwtad  tmiKr 
"  to  correct  ui  iacoisnteDcy  n  the  coda  of  1793,  Hum  to  ex- 
"  plain  a.  Uw  hitherto  misunderstood.  1  am  of  opinion  that 
"  the  Rmititig  iff  Ryots"  leases,  in  common  with  all  others  to 
*  the  term  irf  10  yca«  bg  Rag.  XLtT.  1793,  Am  Seen  the 
"  fn»apttl  oaxu  <oftfie  abrntt  utter  erfmef im  in  yfractixe  of 
''tiuvigkt^iftkeis^livatiyrtiymlmited'^saettioA.  Had  the 
"  flsmen  of  Reg.  IV.  1794,  openly  corredad^i  mistake -n 
"  coatiadictioa  to  tbe  prorisiong  of  E^g.  VIII.  1793,  inatead 
"  of  adding  to  the  confuwon  by  confinning  the  intricate  and 
"  hiBqdictdde  system  of  a  decennial  renewal  of  rights  which  ad- 
"  toitled  Bot  of  ftemtioa,  the  promulgiition  of  Section  3. 
•<  Reg.  V.  1832,  vDnM  not  bare  beea  followed  fey  the  ii^u- 
"  riow  GonaefaeaoM  it  has  produced." — Vide  Bcag.  Her.  Bd. 
mLi.p.  381  to402. 

Thb  reader  woold  do  well  to  compare  the  whole  of  this  very 
■Ue  report  by  Mr.  ^Sisson  in  1815,  with  the  account  of  the  state 
of  the  country,  gmn  by  OoremaT  Verelit,  in  his  instnctiom 
totapeninn  ift  1709.— ride  mfn,  p.  M.  et  *eq. 
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If  these  oppressions  were  of  partial  or  rare 
occuirence,  it  might  be  thought  invidious,  or 
betraying  a  spirit  of  vulgar  hostility  to  drag 
into  public  notice  the  peccadillos  of  a  fair 
system,  which  in  such  case  would  amount  to 
nothing  more  than  another  proof  of  the  tru- 
ism, that  no  human  institution  is  perfect ;  but 
when  the  public  records  attest  the  universal 
prevalence  of  these  monstrous  abuses  — when 
they  are  found  to  occur  far  and  near — not 
only  in  remote  and  obscure  comers,  but  at 
the  very  doors  of  our  metropolis,  in  spite  of 
multiplied  enactments  and  regulations  to  re- 
strain the  violence  —  when  we  see  the  Court 
of  Directors  pressing  the  subject  of  "  protec- 
"  tion  to  the  Ryots"  on  their  governments 
abroad  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  and 
that  the  ablest  and  best  of  their  servants 
have,  to  this  hour,  failed  in  their  endeavours 
to  accomplish  it — can  we  be  otlierwise  than 
convinced  that  the  operation  of  this  banefiit 
system  is  too  powerful  for  the  operation  of 
law?  and  that  in  the  arrangements  which 
must  shortly  take  place  for  the  future  ad- 
ministration of  India,  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  provide  more  effectually  for 
the  security  and  comfort  of  this  most  im- 
portant class  of  their  Indian  subjects  ?  But 
if  the  numerous  laws  hitherto  enacted  prove 
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iDefiectual,  ought  it  not  to  suggest  to  us  some 
distrust  in  the  capacity  of  Europeans,  with 
til  their  admitted  superiority  of  talent  and 
political  science,  for  the  performance  of  the 
task  ?  and  if  our  own  peculiar  habits  and  ac- 
quirements unfit  us  for  the  duty  of  exclusively 
legislating  for  a  people  differing  from  us  as 
widelyin  manners,  as  in  geographical  position, 
does  not  reason  point  out  the  adviseableness 
of  drawing  more  copiously  on  that  fund  of 
sagacity,  acuteness,  local  experience,  and 
minute  knowledge  of  the  morals  and  habits 
of  the  peo|Je,  which  we  have  at  our  command 
m  native  aid  1  But  this  is  a  subject  which 
will  be  fully  discussed  hereafter,  and  which 
it  would  therefore  be  premature  to  dwell  upon 
here. 


auti  «f  tbe  Hadrai  pcoiincM.    CuaofCauHjor  Cui  duUji.    Eoctioiit 
of  Nitire  It«*eiiae  lemnu,   uajrcnal  in  the  Collectonhips  nndei 


But  we  must  now  direct  our  attention  to 
the  Madras  territories.  The  testimony  and 
opinions  of  the  Revenue  Board  at  Madras,  of 
the  Government  there,  and  of  the  Court  of 
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Directors  (which  will  be  further  noticed  pre- 
s^itly)  are  giren  in  rarioos  parts  of  the  printed 
records.  -  The  unprotected  state  of  the  Ryots, 
the  oppressions  and  exactions  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  the  dangers  they  incur  from  pre- 
fetrittg  complaints,  and  the  unfitness  of  our 
institutions  to  afford  them  protection,  or  re- 
dress, are,  as  in  Bengal,  so  fiilly  and  fre- 
quently acknowledged,  so  decidedly  expressed, 
and  in  language  so  forcible,  as  to  excite  no 
small  degree  of  snrprise  that  a  system*  fraught 
with  so  much  avowed  evil,  should  through  a 
series  of  successive  failures,  be  still  pertina^ 
ciously  upheld  as  the  only  one  suited  to  the 
natives  of  India. 

Althou^  it  may  be  true  that  illegal  exac- 
tions have,  in  some  instances,  been  partially 
checked  by  the  vigilance  and  integrity  of  Eu- 
ropean collectors,  there  are  still  many  other 
cases  on  record,  in  which  they  have  been  as- 
certained, on  investigation,  to  have  been  car- 
ried to  such  excess  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  evil  is  not  to  be  remedied  by  all  the  courts 
of  justice,  and  all  the  European  influence  of 
the  country,  united.  One  set  of  proceedings 
by  a  special  commission  in  16 1 6,  is  given  in  the 
vcdnmes  before  us,  in  which  extortion  and 


*  Had.  Rev.  Set.  vol.  iii.  p.  5S6. 
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entbezzlement  are  proved  against  one  man, 
the  native  treasurer  in  Coimlietoor,  by  name 
Caasey  or  Cass  Chitty,  to  the  amount  of  six 
Lacfi  of  Pagodas,  or  about  £225,000  sterling. 
In  Salem,  Rajahmundry,  Tanjore,  Malabar, 
and  many  other  parts  (not  to  mention  the 
Bengal  {m>vinces)  similar  discoveries  have 
been  the  result  of  local  enquiry.  This,  in- 
deed, is  an  evil  of  tremendous  magnitude ; 
snfficient  of  itself  to  destroy  industry  univer- 
sally ;  and,  as  long  as  the  system  continues 
in  which  it  originates,  to  leave  not  a  hope  of 
amelioration. 

The  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Causey,  or 
Cass  Chitty,  so  fully  illustrate  this  part  of  the 
subject,  that  a  shortnotice  of  these  will  suffice 
for  all.  Casa  Chitty  was  attached  to  the  de- 
partment of  the  treasury,  under  the  collector 
of  Coimbetoor,  in  1805-6.  His  situation  was 
at  first  a  subordinate  one :  but  keeping  his 
object  steadily  in  view,  he  gradually  rose  to 
higher  steps,  and  became  at  length  the  aead 
cash  keeper.  The  influence  and  talent  of 
this  man  were  constantly  directed  to  con- 
vert every  person,  and  every  thing,  in  the 
country  to  the  benefit  of  his  own  private 
trade.  Had  his  graspings  been  more  mode- 
rate, he  might  possibly  have  continued  them 
unnoticed  to  the  present  hour ;  but  when  ex- 
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action  was  strained  beyond  the  limit  t^  patient 
endurance,  when  the  plundered  Ryots  could 
l>ear  no  longer, — "beholda  cry!" — a  body  of 
the  inhabitants  repaired  to  Madras  to  repre- 
sent their  sufferings  to  the  authorities  at  the 
Presidency ;  an  inquiry  was  instituted ;  de- 
tection ensued ;  and  the  following  is  given,  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry* 
as  the  result,  dated  20th  February,  1816. 

The  influence  which  Cass  Chitty  had  esta- 
blished in  the  country  was  so  great,  that  it 
was  not  till  1815  that  full  proof  of  his  mis- 
deeds could  be  obtained.  In  April  of  that 
year,  the  acting  collector  ascertained  that 
13,000  Pags.  (5,200/.t)hadbeen  issued  from  the 
treasury,  for  the  tobacco  monopoly,  J  without 
orders.  In  July  following,  he  suspended  Sita 
Ram  Sing,  the  head  of  the  tobacco  depart- 
ment, for  altering  the  pay  list  of  the  servants 
under  him;  and  shortly  afterwards,  theTehsil- 
dar  of  Parandory,  on  a  charge  of  embezzling 

*  The  comnuesioners  on  this  occasion  were  Colonel  (Sir 
Thomas)  Manro,  and  Mr,  J.  Sulivan,  who  had  been  appointed 
collector  on  the  removal  or  death  of  the  former  collector  Mr. 
W.  Ganow. 

t  A  Star  Pagoda  is  valued  in  the  Company's  account  at 
8j,  sterling.     Its  intrinsic  value  is  7«,  5Jd. 

I  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  monopoly  (vid.Ko/./.  p.  563) 
was  established  to  aid  and  give  effect  to  the  tobacco  monopoly 
jn  Malabar. 
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40,000Rapee8,(4,500/.»)  He  next  discovered 
that  Cass  Chitty  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  sent  8000  Pags.  (3,200/.)  from  the  treasury 
to  the  pearl  fishery  at  Tutacorin  for  his  own 
benefit.  For  this  transaction  Cass  Chitty  was 
suspended ;  shortly  after  which  the  son  of  the 
suspended  Tehsildar  of  Parandory  was  de- 
tected in  the  act  of  bribing,  with  600  Pags., 
some  heads  of  villages,  to  induce  them  to 
suppress  information  against  his  father,  and 
Cass  Chitty.  The  Tehsildar  himself  after- 
wards informed  the  acting  collector  that  he  had 
collected  from  the  inhabitants,  and  paid  to  Cass 
Chitty,  on  account  of  the  decennial  lease,  f 
32,000  Rupees  (3,600/.)  for  his  own  district, 
Bndl6,OOORupees(l,800/.)  forDarapooram.J 

These  were  the  first  discoveries ;  and  ano- 
ther collector  being  appointed,  who  prosecuted 
the  inquiries  which  his  predecessor,  the  as- 
sistant acting  collector,  had  so  ably  begun, 
the  following  facts  were,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Conmiissioners,  established  to  their  full  con- 
Tiction. 

Cass  Chitty  had  contrived  to  place  his  own 

*Tbe  Madras  Rupee  is  Tslued  in  the  Company's  accounts 
it2i.3d.steritng.     Its  intrinsic  value  is  only  about  It.  lid. 

t  Fide  Vol.  I.  p.  614. 

t  A  subdivicion,  as  well  as  Parandory,  or  the  Coimbetoor 
coHsetonbip. 
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creatures  in  several  of  the  subordinate  revenue 
appointments  of  the  province;  and  not  con- 
tent with  ordinary  exactions  from  Ryots,  he 
had  an  eye  to  every  source  of  profit  which 
presented  itself.  He  consequently  interposed 
in  the  tobacco  monopoly ;  and  endeavoured 
to  establish  a  private  monopoly  in  Ghee,* 
and  other  articles  \  whilst  the  subordinate 
servants  "  were  compelled,  in  order  to  retain 
"  their  situations,  to  enter  into  his  views,  and 
*'  to  become  his  agents  in  forming  partial  mo- 
"  nopolies,  in  interrupting  the  dealifigs-  of 
"  established  traders,  in  extorting  from  the 
"  Ryots  the  produce  of  their  lands  at  a 
"  rate  far  below  the  market  price,  and  some- 
"  times  without  any  payment  whatever,  and 
"  in  storing  and  delivering  over  the  articles 
"  thus  procured." 

The  embezzlements,  which  the  Commis- 
sioners report  to  have  been  substantiated 
against  Cass  Chitty,  are  classed  under  two 
heads,  viz. 

1st.  Those  in  the  collector's  general  trea- 
sury, and 

2d.  Those  iu  the  districts,  of  which  an  ab- 
stract is  given  in  the  following  table,  viz. 


*  Ohee — Clarified  butter,  in  which  state  it  is  pte§erved  for 
culinary  purposes,  and  is  In  India  a  necessary  of  life. 
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1     Fioa 

1807-8  tn 
<  1814-15. 

lit. 

iailwHaioDr 
tnaniy. 

2d. 
UlhedittricU. 

Tot»l. 

Tukre-   ) 

3i«rP^.    g.   C. 

SntPig.    F.  c. 

Stari-sg.    F.   C.  oi 

<.S^li»g. 

46,494  19  17 

40.409  24  35 

86,903  44  34 

34,762 

Tcrimn 

131,617  13  44 

12,296  —  18 

143,913  13  62  , 

57,566 

Extra  col- J 
iMkni.   f 

31,343     8  35 

268,812  37  60 

300,156     1   15 

120,062 

54,696  28  33 

54,696  28  33  , 

21,878 

!s_iriti 

4,555  33  43 

3,643  23  47 

8,199  12     9 

3,280 

1      T«d 

214,010  30  40 

379,858  24  33 

')93,869    9  73 

,  237,547 

The  frauds  and  contrivances  of  this  man 
were  ingenious,  and  would  be  amusing  enough, 
bat  for  the  injuries  they  inflicted  on  the  op- 
ptessed  Ryots.  They  afford,  at  all  events, 
subject  matter  for  l^islators  to  reflect  on ; 
and  may  even  furnish  hints  to  those  who  are 
too  prone  to  consider  the  Hindoos  of  India  as 
a  nation  of  incapables. 

Cass  Chitty  had  a  private  chest  in  the  trea- 
sary,  to  which  he  transferred,  without  reserve, 
from  the  pubHc  money,  such  stuns  as  his  oc- 
casions required,  and  replaced  the  amount 
by  means  of  frauds,  and  overcharges  in  the 
[Hiblic  accounts,  and  by  extortibns  and  exac- 
tions from  the  inhabitants  of  the  province. 
Some  of  his  embezzlements  were  traced  in 
thetreasury  accounts,  whilst  others  were  de- 
tected on  investigation  of  the  district  accounts, 
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and  the  examination  of  district  servants ;  whicb 
accounts  for  the  distinction  observed  in  the 
preceding  table. 

The  tank  repairs  were  formerly  conducted, 
and  paid  for,  by  the  Tehsildars  of  the  districts 
in  which  the  repairs  were  made.  Cass  Chitty 
got  the  system  altered,  and  the  whole  business 
transferred  to  a  creature  of  his  own,  Sarun- 
gapani  Pilla,  entitled  superintendant  of  re- 
pairs. The  repairs  to  Pf^odas,  Cutcheries, 
and  Choultiies,*  were  classed  under  this  head. 
Pilla  had  a  separate  department  in  the  col- 
lector's own  Cutchery.  His  accounts,  how- 
ever, were  never  left  there  at  night ;  but  carried 
to  his  own  house,  where  two  sets  were  pre- 
pared; one  containing  the  expence  actually- 
incurred  ;  the  other,  fabricated  for  public  use. 
The  overcharge  on  this  account,  as  collected 
from  the  treasury,  and  district,  accounts, 
amounted,  as  per  Table,  to  86,903 :  44  :  34,  of 
which  Pags.  46,494 : 1 9 ;  79.  passed  through  the 
treasury  accounts. 

In  1810-1 1  Malabar  was  supplied  with  to- 
bacco from  Coimbetoor,  by  a  contract  at  the 
rate  of  9  Pags.  per  Candy  of  680  lb.  In  the 
last-mentioned  year,  however,  it  was  deemed 
preferable  that  the  collector  should  purchase 

*  Pagodaa — religiouB  temples.  Cutcheries — public  ofGces 
Tor  the  dispatch  of  business.  Choultries  —  public  buildings 
erected  on  the  h^  roads  for  the  accommodation  of  traveUers. 
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the  tobacco  directly  from  the  Ryota ;  and  the 
Revenue  Board  accordingly  ordered  that  the 
Ryots  should  be  paid  for  their  produce  at  the 
following  rates,  viz. 

First  sort,    P^odas  7j  to  8 
Second  do.  6i  to  7 

Third    do.  5i  to  6 

Fourth  do.  3 

This  arrangement  required  a  separate  set 
of  pablic  servants  to  purchase,  sort,  and  ware- 
house the  tobacco,  and  to  deliver  it  to  the 
persons  in  Malabar  appointed  to  receive  it,  as 
well  as  to  the  licensed  dealers  for  home  con- 
sumption ;  and  Cass  Chitty  accordingly  con- 
trived to  get  another  creature  of  his  own,  Sita 
Ram  Sing,  appointed  superintendant  of  the 
tobacco  department. 

The  tobacco  was  usually  delivered  by  the 
Ryots,  to  the  servants  of  the  superintendant, 
in  bundles  of  a  certain  size  ;  and  the  Tehsil- 
dars,  and  Cumums,  of  districts  were  ordered 
to  attend  the  delivery,  noting  the  quantity,  or 
Dunfoer  of  bundles ;  and  also  to  be  present  at 
the  pa3anents  made  to  the  Ryots ;  and  this 
was  thought  to  be  a  complete  check  against 
fraud,  or  oppression.  But  Sita  Ram  was  not 
so  easily  diverted  from  his  purpose.  When 
the  tobacco  was  received,  his  own  sorters 
stored  it ;  and  then,  at  their  own  discretion, 
and  without  the  Ryot-owners  being  present, 
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classed  it  into  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
sorts;  taking  care  to  place  each  parcel  in  a 
lower  class  than  where  it  ought  to  be. 
The  Ryot  thus  received — say  three,  or  five. 
Pagodas  per  candy,  for  what  he  ought  to  have 
got  seven  or  eight  Pagodas ;  the  higher  price 
being  at  the  same  time  charged  to  Govern- 
ment in  the  public  accounts  by  Cass  Chitty. 
Sometimes  it  was  declared  by  the  sorters 
"  unfit  for  use,  and  no  compensation  given 
"  to  the  Ryot, — yet  this  very  tobacco  was  re- 
"  tailed  afterwards  (for  home  consumption)  to 
"  the  owner  and  his  neighbours  at  50  Rupees 
*'  per  Candy."  The  sorters  exercised  a  simi- 
lar discretion  in  respect  to  the  weight  of  to- 
bacco, in  which  it  was  computed  that  the 
Ryot  was,  on  an  'average,  defrauded  of  from 
S  to  20  per  cent  of  the  real  quantity ;  which 
was  then  set  apart,  and  ultimately  sold,  for 
Cass  Chitty 's benefit.*  Afterthese  operations, 
"  the  Ryot  was  sent  for,  and  told  that  his  to- 
*'  bacco  weighed  so  much,  and  belonged  to 
"  snch  and  such  sorts,  and  the  regulated  price 
"  was  then  paid  him.  He  knew  very  well  that 
"  his  tobacco  had  been  underweighed,  and  under' 


*  One  of  the  witnesses  examined  on  this  point  states,  that 
"  in  three  years,  more  than  1000  candies  of  tobacco  were 
"  gained  in  weight." 
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"  rtUed,  *M  the  sorting,  but  he  could  not  help 
"  himself  i  he  could  not  afford  to  lose  time  in  a 
"fruitless  contest  for  a  higher  price,  which  he 
"  knew  would  have  no  otJier  effect  than  to  pro- 
"  voke  the  sorter  to  throw  his  tobacco  into  a 
"  stUl  lower  class  next  season."  It  may  foe 
added  that  Sita  Ram  prohibited  his  serrants 
from  allowing  the  Cuniums  to  take  an  account 
of  the  weight  of  the  tohacco,  or  to  interfere 
efiectnally  in  any  other  respect.  Both  they, 
and  the  Tehsildais,  therefore,  gradually  neg- 
lected the  ceremony  of  merely  seeing  the  to- 
bacco'delivered,  weighed,  orpaid  for;  so  tbttt 
the  proceedings  of  Cass  Chitty,  and  Sita  Ram, 
were  in  fact  perfectly  uncontrolled.* 

In  the  neighbouring  province  of  MaduTa, 
tobacco  was  Mported  to  be  higher  priced  than 
in  Coimbetoor :  Gass  Ghitty  availed  himself 
of  this  circumstance  to  make  the  collector  be- 
lieve that  the  produce  of  Coimbetoor  would 
fall  short,  and  be  inadequate  to  the  supply  of 
Malabar ;  wherefore  he  had  contractedfor  tlie 
anpply  of-2400  Candies  of  Madura  tobacc6  at 
15)  Pagodas  per  Candy.    A  creature  of  Sita 

*  We  have  here  a  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  supposing  .C«t-, 
nttms  to  be,  or  ever  to  have  been,  a  check,  as  is  often  pre- 
tended, on  the  acts  of  the  superior  revenue  officers.  Several 
other  instances  of  the  same  kind  might  be  quoted  from  these 
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Ram's,  Mayenna  Chitty,  was  put  forward  as 
the  pretended  Contractor,  and  made  to  sub- 
scribe, aa  such,  nine  different  receipts  for 
money,  on  account  of  tobacco  delivered,  which 
he  declares  he  neither  supplied,  nor  overpaid 
for.  The  contracts  were  altogether  fictitious. 
Only  554  Candies  were  imported  from  Ma- 
dura, and  these  were  delivered  at  7},  instead  of 
I6J,  Pagodas  per  Candy.  For  the  remaining 
1846  Candies,  Coimbetoor  tobacco  was  sub- 
stituted, of  which  there  was  no  real  defi- 
ciency and  only  paid  for  to  the  Ryots  at 
from  three  to  six  Pagodas  per  Candy,  to- 
gether with  what  remained  in  Cass  Chitty's 
private  store  from  the  produce  of  false  weigh- 
ing. 

Another  source  of  profit  arose  from  the 
chaises  for  conveying  tobacco  to  Malabar, 
the  actual  average  charge  under  this  head  in 
the  private  accounts  being.  Pagodas  21 :  42: 
14 :  whilst  it  has  since  been  contracted  for  at 
Pagodas,  12  :  22  :  40  per  Candy. 

To  these  iniquitous  frauds,  Cass  Chitty 
added,  in  the  public  accounts,  an  overchai^ 
for  servants,  some  of  whom  were  never  enter- 
tained, and  others  not  fully  paid;  likewise  an 
overcharge  for  building  storehouses ;  making 
the  amount  of  his  embezzlements  in  five  years, 
under  this  head.  Pagodas  143,913  :  13  :  62,  as 
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above  stated.  And  all  this  to  realize  a  reve- 
nue of  from  44,000  to  76,928  Pa^as  (17,600 
to  30,771^)in Malabar,  and  not  exceeding  3000 
Pagodas  (1,200Z.)  in  Coimbetoor. 

As  an  instance  of  the  meddling  interfer- 
ence of  monopolists  every  where,  the  Ryots 
were  restricted,  under  this  monopoly,  from 
cultiTating  a  smaller  quantity  than  ten 
mannds,  to  the  great  injury  of  those  who,  be- 
fore,  were  enabled  to  discbarge  part  of  their 
revenue  by  the  help  of  a  small  tobacco  plant- 
ation of  perhaps  one  or  two  maunds.  From 
the  produce  of  their  own  cultivation,  they  often 
reserved  a  little  for  their  own  use ;  "  but  whe- 
"  ther  they  did  so  or  not,  tbey  were  harassed 
"  with  constant  visits  from  the  revenue  ser- 
"  vants,  and  frequently  obliged  to  buy  to- 
"  bacco,  which  they  did  not  want,  in  order  to 
"  escape  the  charge  of  smuggling." 

The  next  item  is  extra  collections.  Pago- 
das 300,156 : 1 :  15,  of  which  31,343  : 8  :  35  had 
be^i  remitted  to  Cass  Chitty  at  the  treasury ; 
and  the  remainder,  or  the  greater  part 
thereof,  disbursed  by  his  order,  in  the  districts, 
to  the  agents  who  conducted  his  commercial 
speculations  and  private  concerns ;  and, 
therefore,  only  to  be  traced  in  the  district 
accounts.  This  sum  is  said  to  have  been 
made  up  of  the  following  items,  which  will 
require  a  few  explanatory  remarks,  viz. 
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S.  P*GS.    F.     C. 

No.  1.  Nuizeraoa 83,590     3  34 

2.  Extra  CollectioDs  for  various  puiposea 

from  the  Ryote 62,633  39  27 

3.  Ditto,  for  village  expences.  19,694  43  74 

4.  Collections  for  tank  repaira  not  dis- 

Inirsed 1,829    9    4 

5.  Ditto,  for  proviuons  for  Cutchery  ser- 

vanu ],386  37  12 

6.  Ditto,  for  Tuccavy' notreceivedby  the 

Kyoto 2,2 12     1     0 

7.  Value  of  sheep  and  grain  delivered  by 

Kyoto- not  paid 3,877  36     6 

8.  Bribes  to  Tehsildan  for  concealing  rento 

of  land,  &c 2,483  18  30 

S.  Collections  of  land  rent  and  taxes  con- 
cealed     47,289  29  68 

1 0.  Gain  on  the  exchange  of  coins  collected 

from  the  revenue 934    7  14 

11.  Produce  of  uodamed  cattle  sold....  11  32  12 

12.  Profit  of  the  village  renters  under  the 

triennial  and  decennial  leases....  .>  16,271  15  21 

13.  Borrowed  by  the  reuters  to  pay  rents 

and  extra  demand 23,347  15  55 

14.  Cash  taken  out  of  the  coUections  by 

theTehsildars...... 22,941   14  37 

15.  Produce  of  tax  on  grass  lands  con- 

cealed  , 11,652  13  21 

Total  —  Pagodas  300,156    1   15 

No.  1.  Nuzzerana  means  literally  a  present, 
or  contribution  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior. 

*  Moneif  advanced  to  assist  Kyoto  in  their  cultivation. 
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The  term  is  commqnly  u^ed  to.  express  fees, 
or  preset?,  on  ^pointmeai^  or  succesaion  to 
public  <Ni&<;e^.  iDbieidtances,  &q. ;.  e^tra  coor 
tiibutioDS  from  trijbutfirifs  ;  apfl  coatributioQS 
leried  on  a  whole  country  in  the  name  of  tj>e 
soTereign  .on,  particular  stt^te  occasions,,  or 
pressing  emergencies. 

At  tJus  time  (1811—12)  the  influence  of 
Cass  Gbitty  .\ras  paramount ;  he  had  acqtured 
the  coofidence  of  the  collector  so  completely, 
that  the  entire  managementofthererenue,  and 
the  appointment,  and  removal,  of  native  ser^ 
fants  wese  left  to.  him,  Oq,  the  ocoasion  of  se- 
lling the  decennial  village  lease,  mentioned  in 
rai./.j».S14  etseq.  CassChitty  tho;ughtitagp()d 
opportunity  to.  exact  a  Nuzzergiia ;  and  m^a>- 
88X68.  vere  accordingly  taj(^n,,with  the.suboj*- 
dioate  district  servants,  who  .were  now  com- 
fdetely  ohedient  to  his  will.  Under  the  pre- 
ceding (nennial  lease  (Vol. I. p. 50A- et  seq.) 
some  of  the  renters  had  gained,  but  the  great 
Biajority  were  considerable  losers  by  their 
forms.  To  reconcile  these  parties .  to  the 
Nuzzeraoa,  he  caused  the  abrogate  revenue 
of  the  .province  to  be  reduced  for  the  decen- 
nial lease;  by  which  both  parties  were  bene- 
fited; the  former  losers  expecting  to  gain 
something  by  the  reduction ;  and  the  former 
gainers,  to  gain  more.    Promises  of  advan- 
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tage  were  also  made  to  the  Potails  of  most 
influence  in  the  country  for  their  co-operation 
and  aid  ;  and,  thus  supported,  the  project 
seemed  for  a  time  to  roll  on  in  a  smooth  cur- 
rent of  undisturbed  success. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  these  golden  schemes, 
comes  an  order  from  the  Revenue  Board  at 
Madras,  to  stop  altogether  the  decennial  lease. 
This  threatened  to  be  a  fatal  blow  to  Cass 
Chitty's  Nuzzerana,  and  likewise  to  the  in- 
fluence which  he  had  established  with  the  men 
of  greatest  local  consideration  and  weight  in 
the  districts  and  villages.  Theinventive  genius 
of  Cass  Chitty  was  not,  however,  easily  foiled. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Serishtadar  (accountant 
and  principal  native  officer  of  the  Cutchery), 
he  made  out,  in  three'  to  four  days,  a  list  of 
604  villages,  for  which  a  decennial  Jumma 
was  pretended  to  have  been  already  settled ; 
and  laying  this  before  the  collector,  who 
forwarded  it  to  Madras,  the  Revenue  Board 
concluded,  from  these  representations,  that 
the  faith  of  government  had  been  so  far 
pledged  to  the  arrangement,  as  to  leave  them 
no  alternative  but  to  sanction  the  settlement 
in  Coimbetoor.  The  collection  of  the  Nuzze- 
rana, therefore,  went  on  cheerily ;  as  well  as 
the  distribution  of  rewards  and  privileges  to 
the  principal  co-operators,  although  the  set- 
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tlement  itself  had  not  even  a  commencement 
till  six  months  afterwards.  "  The  interval 
"  was  spent  hy  Cass  Chitty  in  determiaing 
"  which  villages  he  should  reseire  to  himself, 
"  and  those  who  most  zealously  promoted  his 
"  designs ;  and  in  settling  privately  who  were 
"  Id  be  the  future  renters  of  villages,  accord- 
"  ing  to  the  sums  they  had  already  respec- 
"  tively  paid,  or  were  likely  to  pay  him.  The 
"  whole  lease  was  a  system  of  fraud  and  irre- 
"  golarity.  Many  villages  were  too  highly 
"  assessed ;  and  those  which  were  otherwise, 
"  paid  for  the  moderation  they  experienced." 

Along  with  the  Nozzerana,  Cass  Chitty 
levied  another  private  assessment,  called 
Monyim  or  office  tax,  from  the  Potails  of  vil- 
lages:— ^"  This  Monyim  or  official  tax  was 
"  levied  under  difierent  pretences ;  the  gene- 
"  ral  one  was  the  confirmation  of  Potails  in 
"  their  official  situations.  By  some  Potails  it 
"  was  paid  to  prevent  the  rent  from  being 
"  raised ;  by  others  to  get  it  lowered ;  by  some 
"  because  they  had  enjoyed  the  triennial 
"  lease  on  fevorable  terms ;  by  some  to  get 
"  the  management  of  villages  which  did  not 
"  belong  to  them ;  and  by  many  to  secure 
"  themselves  from  being  removed  to  make 
"  room  for  strangers." 

No.  2.  This  head  was  made  up  of  arbitrary 
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assessments  levied  on  the  Ryots — in  some 
cases  according  to  their  supposed  circum- 
stances— in  others  at  a  fixed  rate  for  each 
Beegah  of  land — in  others,  exactions  on  va- 
rious  pleas,  beyond  the  amount  inserted  in 
Ityots'.  Pottahs — and  in  others,  to  enable  the 
poorer  Potails  to  make  good  the  money  they 
had  agreed  to  pay,  for  being  continued  in 
office  by  Cass  Chitty. 
.  No,  3.  The  Commissioners  admit  that  the 
expence  of  village  festivals  is  usually  borne 
by  the  village  inhabitants  ;  "  but  the  sum  in 
*'  this  instance  is  at  least  three  times  as  much 
"  as-it  ought  to  have. been."- 

No.  4.  Speaks  for  itself.  This  extra  charge 
has  been  already  fully  explained.' 

No.  5;  Is  the  price. of  provisions  taken  by 
the  Cutchery  servants  from  the  shopkeepers 
and  others,  who  were  reimbursed  by  assess- 
ment on  the  country. 

No.  6.  Is  a  collection  from  the  Ryots  to 
replace  Tuccavy,  which  had  been  embezzled. 

Nos.  7  &  8.  Speak  for  themselves. 

No.  9^  Consists  of  sums  deducted  by  Teh- 
sildars  from  revenue  actually  agreed  f<»  by 
Ryots,  and  applied  to  their  own,  or  Cass 
Chitty  "s,  use. 

Nos.  10  &  11.  Require  no  remarks. 

No.  12.  Is  rather  doubtliilly  mentioned  by 
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the  Commissioners.  It  seems  to  have  been 
an  application,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the 
renters'  profits  to  make  good  the  Nuzzerana, 
and  other  extra  assessments;  but  whether 
ultimately  replaced  by  extra  levies  from  the 
Ryots  is  not  distinctly  stated. 

No.  13.  This  is  money  borrowed  by  different 
heads  of  villages  to  pay  the  private  demands 
of  Cass  Chitty  and  his  agents  :  the  chief 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  which  was  realized 
by  assessments  on  the  Ryots. 

No.  14.  Consists  of  sujns  taken  by  the 
Tehsildars  out  of  the  revenue. 

*'  When  the  Potail  or  Cumum  brought  the 
"  Rist  (instalment)  of  his  village  to  the  Teh- 
"  sildar,  a  fourth,  a  third,  or  a  half,  according 
"  to  the  occasion,  was  set  apart  by  the  Teh- 
"  sildar,  and  a  receipt  given  for  the  remain- 
"  der  to  the  Potail,  who  was  left  to  make 
"  good  the  deficiency  by  an  extra  assessment, 
"  or,  if  that  proved  inefiectual,  to  report  it  as 
"  a  balance  due  by  poor  Ryots." 

No.  15.  Explains  itself. 

All  these  items  were  taken  from,  or  con- 
finned  by,  the  Cumum's  accounts.  The  only 
one,  on  which  the  Commissioners  entertained 
a  doubt,  was  No.  12;  but  whether  this  was,  or 
was  not,  an  extra  levy  from  the  Ryots  is  of 
little  consequence  irt  the  general  mass ;  for  the 
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preceding  extra  collections  were  by  no  means 
the  whole.  The  Commissioners  had  ample 
grounds  to  conclude  that  the  Cumums  were  not 
backward  in  helping  themselres.  From  60  to 
80  thousand  Pagodas  are  stated  to  have  been 
collected,  of  which  the  Curnums  gave  no  ac- 
count; and  which  they  are,  therefore,  supposed 
to  have  appwipriated.  In  six  villages,  where 
the  cries  of  the  inhabitants  obliged  the  Com- 
missioners to  institute  enquiry,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  whilst  the  Cumum's  accounts  only 
exhibited  an  extra  collection  of  -  Pags.  1456 
There  were  exacted  from  the  inhabitants,  4630 

Difference,  or  supposed  embezzlements ■>.-_. 
by  Cumums,  in  six  villages  only,  > 

or  f  1269 

But  this  was  not  all ;  for  the  Commission- 
ers farther  inform  us,  that  as  Cass  Cbltty 
**  countenanced  the  exactions  of  the  Aumil- 
"  dars,  because  he  partook  of  them  himself, 
"  so  both  they  and  the  Potails  collected  more 
"  than  he  knew  of;  the  disorder  and  rapacity 
"  of  which  he  had  given  the  example  de- 
"  scended  through  every  gradation  to  tiie  low- 
"  est  revenue  servant."  * 

*  If  the  exactions  and  embezzlements  of  Cass  Chitty  be  com- 
pared with  the  list  of  MuoBulman  imposts,  contained  in  the  note 
p-  j87  to  34,  it  will  be  seen    that   although  Dames  may  have 
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Some  of  Cass  Chitty's  embezzlements  arose 
from  no  less  than  &6  villages,  which  he  had 
contrired  to  appropriate  to  himself— that  is — ■ 
he  vas  the  real  reater  of  these  villages, 
which  he  caused  to  be  held  in  the  names  of 
9oue  of  his  own  minions.  They  were  un- 
equally assessed  to  the  revenue  from  motives 
of  policy  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  greatly  under- 
assessed, compared  with  other  spots.  His 
profit  from  them  was,  therefore,  great.  But 
the  Board  of  Revenue  having  sanctioned  an 
aggregate  sum,  as  the  Jumma  of  the  whole 
province,  it  became  necessary  that  the  abate- 
ment in  Cass  Chitty's  favoured  villages  should 
be  made  good  by  an  over  assessment  in 
others  ;  and  the  consequences  were  very  inju- 
rious; it  in  fact  rendered  the  realization  of 
the  whole  Jumma  impracticable.* 

Bat  Cass  Chltty  regarded  these  villages 
more  as  a  merchant,  than  .as  a  landholder.  In 

dnnged,  and  the  moat  vexatious  of  the  Mussulman  tue8,&C. 
bare  been  nominally  abolished  under  the  BriUafa  goveraroent, 
•till  that  the  practical  operation  of  the  system  coatinues  to  be 
moeh  die  same. 

*  It  is  even  stated  that  the  total  loss  by  decrease  and  ba- 
bncei  of  revenue  from  1806 — 7  to  I8I4 — 15,  nearly  equalled 
the  amount  of  extra  collections  and  embezzlements  made  dtirii^ 
tlw  saoK  period  by  Cass  Oiit^. 

H   2 
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some  the  rents  were  paid  in  kind.  Of  this 
produce  the  greater  part  was  distributed  to 
public  servants,  such  as  tank  diggers,  bul- 
lock drivers,  &c.,  in  lieu  of  wages ;  and 
chained  as  such  in  the  public  accounts,  but  at 
rates  varying  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  above 
the  village  prices. 

It  may  be  added,  of  these  embezzlements,  . 
that  they  were  conducted  with  a  degree  of 
method,  system,  and  ingenuity,  plainly  indi- 
cative of  superior  talent,  but  lamentably  sul- 
lied with  the  grossest  corruption.  .  Or,  if 
the  case  admits  of  palliation,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  reflection,  that  though  talent, 
when  wanting  in  moral  worth,  only  serves  to 
give  eclat  to  infamy,  still  it  may  be  too  much 
to  expect  from  native  Indians,  the  virtue  to  re- 
sist temptations,  where  numbers,  even  among 
those  who  pride  themselves  on  greater  refine> 
ment  and  higher  notions  of  honor,  would  be 
found  equally  wanting. 

The  next  item  of  embezzlement  in  die  table 
is  Sandal  wood.  Pagodas  54,996 :  28 :  33.  This 
was  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  Cass  Chitty, 
and  managed  as  follows.  There  was  a  nomi- 
nal contractor  put  forward,  Mannar  Kistnah 
Cbitty,  but  in  reality  a  servant  of  Cass  Chitty, 
on  a  monthly  pay  of  8  Pt^odas.    The  ar- 
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nuDgement  with  the  contractor  was,  that  he 
was  to  cut  the  Sandal  wood  in  the  jungles  ; 
to  deliver  to  Gfovemment  all  the  pieces  of  the 
first  sort  corresponding  with  an  appointed 
sample ;  and  to  retEun  for  his  own  use  inferior 
pieces  to  corer  charges  and  profit;  hesides 
which*  he  was  allowed  2i  Pagodas  per  Candy, 
for  transporting  the  Sandal  wood  from  the 
depdt  Tillages  to  the  town  of  Bhowani.  The 
rejected  Sandal  wood  was  sent  to  other 
Btore-houses,  whence  it  was  issued,  and  dis- 
posed of  on  Cass  Chitty's  account.  In  this 
arrangement  there  was  no  precaution  of  any 
kind  taken  against  fraud.  The  contractor, 
and  rejector,  being  in  fact  the  same  person, 
it  may  well  be  conceived  that  the  rejected 
pieces  were  often  as  good,  sometimes  better, 
and  always,  from  their  superior  number,  more 
valuable  than  those  given  to  Government. 

The  last  item  in  the  preceding  table  is, 
Pagodas  8199 :  12 : 9,  and  is  made  up  of  em- 
bezzlements in  the  price  of  sheep  and  grain 
supplied  to  the  cbmmissariat  and  in  the  pay 
of  servants ;  of  overcharges  for  paper,  cot- 
ton. Sec.;  the  hire  of  bullocks  ;  embezzled 
profit  on  the  exchange  of  certain  coins  re- 
ceived as  revenue ;  and  of  overcharges  in 
the  hire  of  carts  for  carrying  the  Cutchery 
baggage. 
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The  a^^^gate  of  the  preceding  embezzle- 
ments, being  £93,839  Pagodas,  is  what  the 
CommiBsioners  conceive  to  have  been  sub- 
stantiated by  their  inquiry  against  Cass 
Chitty;  but  they  add  dteir  persuasion  that 
the  full  extent  of  these  frauds,  had  not 
been  detected,  and  that  they  would  be  en- 
creased  by  further  investigation,  particularly 
in  the  tobacco  department.  From  the  public 
accounts,  however,  it  is,  as  the  Conmiissioners 
observe,  plainly  enough  proved  that  Cass 
Chitty,  as  the  principal  director  of  these  mal- 
versations, appropriated  to  himself  no  less 
than  Pagodas  330,320 ;  the  remainder  being 
distributed,  probaUy  as  hush  money,  among 
the  revenue,  judicial,  and  native  police  of^' 
cers  of  the  province. 

But  independent  of  these  exactions  and 
embezzlements,  Cass  Chitty  employed  all 
the  influence  of  his  office  (compelling  the 
Tehsildars  and  public  servants  to  officiate  as 
his  agents)  to  trade  in,  and  to  monopolize 
when  he  could,  all  the  chief  products  of  the 
country.  His  dealings  in  Ghee  (a  necessary 
of  life  to  native  Indians)  most  excited  general 
discontent.  He  not  only  endeavoured  to  get 
as  much  of  the  commodity  as  possible  into 
his  own  hands,  but  interrupted  the  trade  of 
other  merchants.     In  August,   1812,  he  per- 
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aoaded  the  collector  to  issue  an  order  to  pre- 
rent  any  person,  who  had  not  taken  out  a 
Pottah  for  the  professional  or  house  tax,  cal- 
led Soamadaynm,  from  trading  at  all.  In 
September  following  it  was  declared,  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  restrain  trade,  wludb 
might  be  carried  on  whenever  Pottahs  were 
leceived.  By  raising  difficulties  in  the  grant 
of  Pottahs,  and  stopping  goods  at  the  custom 
house  stations,  Cass  Chitty  compelled  the 
dealers  to  give  up  to  him  a  part  of  their  trade 
for  the  sake  of  retaining  the  rest. 

His  plans  were  greatly  fovored  by  a  change 
in  the  tariff.  From  a  prerions  duty  on  Ghee 
of  Pagodas  68 :  30  per  hundred  M arcals*,  it 
was  raised  in  October,  1812,  to  250  Pagodas ; 
the  usual  or  natural  price  of  the  article  being 
about  100  Pagodas;  (another  specimen  of  the 
rate  of  Indian  taxation !)  but  Cass  Chitty  pur- 
chasing from  the  dealers  at  a  low  compulsory 
price,  and,  from  his  influence  in  the  district, 
evading  in  a  great  degree  the  payment  of 
customs,  this  article  became  also  so  far  a  mo- 
nopoly in  his  bands,  and  productive  of  vast 
profit.  By  a  series  of  vesatioDS  and  prohibi- 
tions, in  which  the  Tehsildars  were  compelled 

*  Marcal  —  An  Indian  measure  containing  8  Puddies, 
1  Pnddie  being  eqnal  to  1.62  Engliih  quarts;  hence  43  Mar- 
cak=15  English  bu^els. 
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to  co-operate,  he  secured  to  himBelf  about 
one  half  of  the  Ghee  trade  of  the  country,  at 
rates  from  one  fourth  to  one  third  lower  than 
the  market  price.  The  dealers  were  moreover 
only  permitted  to  carry  on  the  remainder,  on 
condition  of  paying  to  Cass  Ghitty,  liFanam 
for  every  bullock  load  delivered  to  himself. 
Half  a  fanam  of  this  tax  was  to  defray  the 
expence  of  a  silver  bull,  which  Cass  Chitty 
meant  to  present  to  the  Trinomala  Pagoda ; 
the  other  three  quarters  to  pay  the  charges  of 
three  Choultries*  which  he  had  ordered  to  be 
erected ;  thus  hoping,  it  is  presumed,  as 
many  hypocrites  in  the  West  have  also  done, 
to  expiate  his  crimes  by  sanctimonious  do- 
nations, and  the  endowment  of  public  cha- 
rities. 

Cotton  was  another  article  which  Cass 
Chitty  endeavoured  to  monopolize.  Govern- 
ment had  ordered  1500  Candies  to  be  provid- 
ed annually,  for  five  years,  for  the  Company's 
investment  to  China.  Agents  were  accord- 
ingly appointed  in  the  districts— the  creatures 
of  course  of  Cass  Chitty — and  advances  made 
of  11657  Pagodas  (4,662/0  to  aid  the  Ryots  ia 


*  Buildings  on  the  puUic  roads,  erected  sometimes  by  go- 
teniment,  and  sometimes  by  private  charity,  for  the  aceatano- 
dation,  giiitis,  of  travelleis. 
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cultivation,  llils  plan,  however,  failed ;  the 
Ryots  objecting  to  it,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  prohibited  to  sell  their  cotton  without 
leave ;  and  foreseeing  that  it  would  be  extort- 
ed from  them,  by  Cass  Chitty's  agents,  at  a 
price  below  its  market  value.  Of  the  ad- 
vance intended  for  the  Ryots,  a  large  portion 
was  retained  by  Cass  Chitty,  with  which  he 
prosecuted  the  concern  for  his  own  benefit, 
after  it  had  been  abandoned  on  public  ac- 
coant ;  and  still  continued  to  employ  the 
public  servEints,  as  if  it  were  carried  on  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Company. 

Cass  Chitty  had  two  Indigo  works  for 
which  the  plant  was  supplied  by  the  pubUc 
servants.  The  Tehsildars  advanced  seed  to 
the  Ryots.  If  the  crop  succeeded,  the  pro- 
duce was  sent  to  the  Indigo  work,  and  the 
Ryot  was  paid  "  what  was  deemed  sufficient." 
If  the  crop  failed,  Cass  Chit^  received  the 
value  of  the  seed ;  and  the  revenue  from  this 
land  was  discharged  by  an  extra  assessment 
Ml  the  village,  or  left  as  a  balance  outstand- 
ing. 

Cass  Chitty  also  caught,  and  sold,  ele- 
phuits.  The  pits  for  catching  these  animals 
were  dug  by  the  inhabitants  without  being  paid 
for  their  labour ;  and  they  were  often  obliged 
to  feed  the  elephants  at  their  own  expence. 
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He  likewise  procured  from  Malabar  a  large 
quantity  of  salt  on  a  pretended  contract, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  on  account  of  Cio- 
vemment,  but  sold  in  Coimbetoor  for  bis  own 
benefit. 

His  private  trade  in  short  extended  to 
every  article  of  produce  in  the  country, 
supported  by  official  influence,  the  aid  of 
public  money,  and  the  agency  of  Teh- 
sildars  and  others  to  extort  goods  from 
the  inhabitants  below  their  real  value.  In 
the  accounts  for  example  of  one  of  Cass 
Chitty's  agents,  Vencatamaniah,  a  purchase 
from  the  Ryots  of  oil-seed,  grain  and  DhoU 
(dried  pease)  is  debited  with  4589i  Rupees, 
when  the  market  price  was  9179  Rupees. 
The  trade  of  his  other  agents  was  conducted 
on  the  same  principle ;  and  the  commissioners 
sum  it  up  with  the  following  remark.  "  Every 
"  appointment  and  removal  was  through  Cass 
"  Chitty ;  he  received  money  from  every 
"  public  servant,  and  peculated  from  every 
"  possible  source,  he  traded  in  every  thing 
"  where  profit  could  be  got,  by  employing  au- 
"  thority,  and  abusing  confidence;  heregarded 
"  the  country  as  his  shop,  and  its  produce  as 
"  destined  for  the  benefit  of  his  trade.  This 
'*  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  public  money, 
"  through    the  agency  of  public 
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"  He  was  not  satisfied  with  using  the  public 
"  servants  merely  to  aid  his  own  trade,  but 
"  employed  them  to  stop  the  trade  of  others  ; 
"  he  was  himself  the  principal  contractor  and 
"  dealer,  under  various  names,  in  every  ar- 
"  tide;  and  he  has  not  done  more  mischief 
"  by  his  own  peculations,  than  by  instigatii^ 
"  those  of  every  revenue  servant  in  the  coun- 
"  try,  far  beyond  what  they  even  thought  of, 
"  and  by  rendering  universal  the  practice  of 
"  concealing  and  falsifying  accounts. 

The  Commissioners  enter  into  some  de- 
tails to  prove  that  the  Public  Revenue  was 
seriously  affected  by  these  exactions,  as 
might  indeed  be  naturally  expected.  They 
had  also  reason  to  be  satisfied,  although  their 
enquiry  did  not  extend  to  the  custom  depart- 
ment, that  abuses  prevailed  there  to  as  great 
a  degree  as  in  other  branches  of  revenue.  To 
avoid  detection  Cass  Chitty,  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  frequently  removing  the  servants 
appointed  to  the  different  custom-house  sta- 
tions, and  of  destroying  or  concealing  their 
accounts.  A  near  connexion  of  his  own  had 
been  suffered  to  remain  in  Coliagal,  from  Sep. 
1813,  to  Sep.  1815.  He  then  absconded  with 
his  accounts,  but  had  previously  embezzled 
the  following  sums. 
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PAOB.  r.  c. 
"  Customs  of  bszara    and  villages  privately 

"rented 612     3  34 

"  Taxes  on  Betel  gardens,  collected  288  Pa- 

"  godas,  embezzled 204    0    0 

*'  From  ciutomB  on  cloth,  by  concealing  the 

"  produce  of  all  the  finer  sorts    719  31     0 

"  Taxes  on  the  looms  of  Pariars  not  entered  in 

"theaccounts 857    6  34 

"  Daty  on  100  bullock-loads  of  Cass  Chitty's 

"  Gbee  remitted 100    0    0 

"  Rec«pts  from  the  prirate  renters  of  seven  bye 

"roads 411  19  18 

"  Extra  coUectioDB  at  the  Talwadee  Chokie,  at 

"  die  rate  of  f  of  a  Rupee  on  each  bullock- 

"  load  of  Ghee ;   and  I  Rupee  on  each 

"  buUock- load  of  cloth 1714  12  68 

"  Extra  collections  on  account  of  Cass  Chitty's 

"  silver  bull 463  10  34 

"  Bribe  from  the  oil  dealers  for  remitting  the 

"  tax  on  oil  seed 37  35  65 

"Pagodas  5019  29  13 
or  £2007" 


The  CommisBioners  add  their  belief  that 
frauds  to  a  like  extent  existed  in  all  the  Cho- 
kies (custom-house  stations)  throughout  the 
coUectorate;  and  conclude  their  report  with 
pertinent  remarks  on  the  unprotected  state  of 
the  Ryots,  and  the  insufficiency  of  our  Courts 
of  Justice  to  redress  grievances ;  whence  they 
conclude  "  that  the  same  abuses  must  prevail^ 
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"  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  every  province 
"  nmder  this  government."* 

'  Of  these  abuses  it  is  fair  to  add  that  the  Revenue  Board 
at  Madias,  in  a  minute  on  the  Cotnmissionen'  Report  in  De- 
cembe,  1827,  or  22  months  after  the  date  of  the  other  docu- 
nent,  objected  to  sundry  parts  of  the  evidence,  as  bein^ 
defective;  not  that  they  doubted  the  main  fact  of  fraud, 
oaction,  and  embezzlement  having  been  carded  to  a  great 
atent;  bnt  questioning  some  of  the  commissioners'  conclnsions, 
aitd  tqipidending  that  the  specific  sums  charged  against  Cass 
Chitty  and  his  minions,  from  the  mutilated  and  defective  state 
of  the  accounts,  were  not  supported  by  such  proofs  as  would 
be  deemed  conclusive  eridence  in  a  court  of  justice.  Their 
doang  remark  on  tills  head  is  rother  curious.  "  The  Board 
«  are  qnitedlsposed  to  admit,  that  the  inquiry  as  conducted  by 
"  (he  CommiBsionerB,  and  the  evidence  obtained  by  them  viould 
"  » former  timet  have  been  coniidered  sufficient  to  warrant 
"  the  recovery,  from  the  tervants  and  othert,  of  the  sums 
"  Made  out  againtt  them  by  an  examinafton  of  dittrict  ac- 
"  eomMtt.*  But  since  courts  of  justice  have  been  established, 
"  sll  classes  of  persons,  incladtng  revenue  servants,  are  placed 
"  mder  their  protection,  and  to  compel  a  refund  of  money  ' 
"  mthont  l^al  erideDce  of  its  recdpt,  or  evidence  that  public 
"  mos^  had  been  misappropriated,  would  involve  the  govem- 
"  nent  in  vexations  law-suits,  and  serious  responsibility.  It 
"km  this  point  in  particular  that  the  Board  are  of  opinion, 
"  that  the  [noceedings  of  the  CoramissioDers  are  defective  and 
**  inconclusive.     They  Jkmith  no  doubt  abundant  revenue 


*  "  See  Proceedings  of  the  Tanjore  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
"dated  31st  of  July,  1804,  in  which  nearly  a  lac  of  Pagodas 
"  was  recovered  by  the  Collector  without  a  judicial  process  ; 
"  but  such  a  course  of  proceeding  could  not  now  be  sanc- 
"  tioned."  Theae  proceediugs  are  noticed  in  the  Author's 
bmer  publication.     Vide  Speeches,  Appendix. 
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SECTION  V. 

InfficieDCy  of  tbe  Hetemn  Kod  Jndidil  B«giilBliaiu  to  ;»ota:t  the  Rjott. 
Judicial  powen  Tetted  in  Bcrenne  Officen  for  tb«  mciie«flcct(ul  deledum 
lad  pnniifaTBent  irf  ibiua.  ESecU  of  thii  chsage,  and  of  tbe  Sjitem 
gencnllj,  u  fir  u  ctn  ba  tnietd  from  printed  Official  Recoidk 

When  the  report  of  the  Coimbetoor  commis- 
sioners was  communicated  to  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, itdrewfrom  them  the  following  remarks, 
dated  22d  May,  1818,  to  which  the  reader's 
atteotion  is  particularly  requested,  since  he  will 
here  find  unequivocal  proof  that  the  case  of 
Cass  Chitty,  far  from  being  singular  or  iso- 
lated, is  but  a  sample  of  the  criminality 
common  to  every  other  province  of  the  em- 
pire; and  for  which  no  other  cause  is  pre- 
tended to  be  assigned  than  the  insufficiency 

"  evidettce  of  fraud,  embezzlement,  and  corraption ;  bat  on 
"  tbe  sut^ect  of  the  amount  of  the  frauds,  the  Report  of  the 
"  Commissioners  does  not  contain  satisfactory  mformation." 
7%ese  objections  vere  afterwards  (March,  ]819)  fully  answered 
bj  the  Collector  of  Coimbetoor,  Mr.  Sulivan,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  and  further  eiplanationa  given. 
The  Court  of  Dbectora,  In  reviewing  these  proceedings  in 
1821,  animadverted  in  strong  terms  on  the  cOndoct  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  disapproving  of  their  objections  and  con- 
firming the  Report  of  the  Commissioners.  We  may  also  pre- 
sume that  the  explanationft  given  by  the  Collector,  were  ulti- 
mately satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  sbce  in  a  subse- 
qnmt  minute  of  theirs  in  November,  1820,  they  admit  the 
case  of  Caw  Chitty  to  have  been  "  clearly  established ;"  and, 
that,  of  his  exactions  andembeszlements, "  nobody  now  doubu." 
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of  our  laws  — in  other  words,  theprtttdpUs,  and 
gpenxtion,  of  ota- Jinancvd  and  judicial  system. 

"  We  cannot  defer  calling  your  particular 
"  attei^on  to  the  sentiments  contained  in 
"  paragraphs  124  to  136  of  the  Taluable  and 
"  important  report  of  the  Commissioners,  re- 
"  specting  the  inefficiency  of  your  present 
"  regulations  for  the  prerention  and  detection 
"of  abuses,  and  for  the  protection  of  our  na- 
"  tive  subjects.  This  position,  unfortunately, 
"  does  not  rest  exclusively  upon  the  scenes 
"  of  fraud,  corruption,  and  oppression  which 
"  are  exhibited  in  the  report  of  the  Coimbetoor 
"  commissioners.  We  hare  recently  had 
"  under  our  review  in  the  judicial  department 
"  the  flagrant  acts  of  extortion  which  have 
"been  perpetrated  by  the  servants  of  the 
"  Zillah  Court  in  the  district  of  Canara ;  and 
"  the  following  extract  from  the  letter  which 
"  was  addressed  to  you  by  the  Board  of  Re- 
"  venue  on  the  11th  of  December,  1015,  clearly 
"  shews  that  the  evil  has  7U>t  been  confined  to 
"  one  or  two  provinces,  hut  that  it  is  extensively 
"jtrevaJent  throughout  the  territories  subject 
"  to  your  government.  '  It  has  of  late  too 
" '  frequ^tly  been  our  unpleasant  duty  to 
"  '  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Right  Hon.  the 
"  *  Governor  in  Council,  numerous  instances 
"  *  of  extortion,  embezzlement,  repeated  mal- 
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'  versations,  and  fraudulent  combinations  on 
'  the  part  of  the  native  servants  employed 
'inthe  administration  of  the  various  branches 
'  of  the  Revenue  entrusted  to  our  manage- 
'  meat ;  and  it  is  with  deep  regret  we  con- 

*  fess  that  there  are  not  many  districts  under 
'  the  presidency  of  Fort  St.  George,  which 

*  have  not,  within  these  few  years  past,  afford- 
'  ed  the  most  lamentable  proofs  of  the  preva- 

*  lence  of  abuses  in  this  department  of  our 
'  native  agency.  The  late  bold  and  exten- 
'  sive   embezzlements  in  the  provinces  of 

*  Coimhetoor  and  Malabar,  the  considerable 
'  frauds  In  the  cash  chests  at  Malabar,  Ma- 
'  sulipatam,  and  Guntoor,  the  general  and 
'organized  system  of  corruption  in  the 
'  southern  division  of  Arcot,  the  abuses  at 
'Nelloor  and  Guntoor  in  the  salt  depart- 
*ment,  and  at  Goimbetoor  and  Cuddapab 
'  in  the  customs,  and  the  corrupt  practices 

*  of  two  successive  head  native  servants  in 
'  the  Jaghire,  not  to  enumerate  the  many 

*  inferior  abuses  which  are  daily  brought  to 
'  our  notice,  too  amply  prove  that  extensive 
'  abuses  are  practiced  by  the  native  servants 
'in  every  branch  of  the  Revenue  depart- 

*  ment,  and  that  the  arrangements  at  present 
'  in  force  are  totally  inefficient  for  the  pre- 
'vention   and  punishment  of   these  grave 
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"  *  offences,  no  less  prejudicial  in  their  con- 
"  *  sequences  to  the  revenues  of  the  state, 
"  '  than  productive  of  the  most  serious  injury 
"  '  to  the  morals  of  the  people.'  "* 

These  are  very  important  considerations, 
viewed  as  universal  effects  of  obvious  and 
avowed  causes ;  but  unfortunately  the  general 
prevalence  of  these  enormities  is  not  the 
whole  evil.  It  is  also  clearly  established,  in 
the  same  official  records,  that  redress  to  the 
inhabitants  who  suffer  from  these  cruel  exac- 
tions, is  from  the  same  cause  —  the  utter  in- 
efficiency of  OUT  system — absolutely  imprac- 
ticable. In  an  able  minute  by  the  Madras 
Board  of  Revenue,  Nov.  27, 1820,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  protection  to  the  Ryots  generally,  the 
following  further  testimony  is  borne,  not  only 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  mischief,  but  to  the 
entire  hopelessness  with  i^ich  the  suffering 
iohabitants  are  destined  to  endure  it. 

"  The  result  of  recent  inquiries,  particularly 
"  in  Coimbetoor,  Rajahmundy,  and  Salem, 
"  shows  that  cases  of  exaction  and  embezzle- 
'*  ment  ought  to  be  tried  on  the  spot  imme- 
"  diately,  by  a  summary  process  before  a  com- 


*  For  the  proceeding  at  length  in  the  case  of  Cass  Chhty, 
Tide  Mftd.  Rev. Sel.  Vol.  I.  pages  7)2—810. 
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"  petent  authority,  and  that  the  amount  of 
"  the  exaction  and  embezzlement  ought  to 
"  be  recovered  immediately  as  far  as  may  be 
"  practicable,  and  repaid  to  the  injured  par- 
'*  ties.  The  regular  courts  cannot  decide  on 
"  such  cases  to  the  satisfaction  and  security 
"  of  the  people,  or  of  the  government,  as  the 
"  inquiry  involves  an  examination  of  intricate 
"  revenue  accounts,  wluch  the  servants  of  the 
"  court  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted 
"  with.  Too  many  persons  are  concerned  as 
"  vituesses,  or  suffer  in  such  cases.  Their 
"  residence  is  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
"  seats  of  the  courts,  and  the  lapse  of  time 
'*  before  the  courts  can  examine  them  is  so 
"  great,  that  much  inconvenience  is  generally 
"  felt  in  attempting  to  substantiate  such  cases 
"  in  the  courts  in  the  ordinary  way.  Many 
'  of  the  parties  or  witnesses  die  before  the 
"  Court  can  examine  them ;  some  of  the  most 
'  important  are  bought  off,   or  induced  to 

*  soften  or  retract  their  evidence  or  accusa- 
'  tions.  It  appeared  that  at  least  600  wit- 
'  nesses  would  be  necessary  to  establish  the 
'  matters  to  be  proved  in  the  suits  instituted 
'  by  Causey  Chitty  against  the  government 

*  in  the  Trichinopoly  Court.  The  case  had 
'  been,  in  fact,  clearly  established  before  the 
'  special  Commission  in  1815 ;  and  besides 
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'  the  great   inconvenience  and  expense  of 

*  sending  half  the  country  again  to  testify 

*  Itefoie  the  courts  what  they  had  already 
'  stated  before  the  Commission,  many  died 
'  before  they  could  be  examined,  and  mauy 
'  more  must  die  before  their  evidence  be 
'  taken,  according  to  the  formal  procedure  of 

*  the  Courts,  in  the  causes  in  which  Causey 
'*  Chitty  is  concerned,  aad  in  consequence 
"  from  want  of  evidence  the  causes  may  be 
'  lost.  Many  have  not  yet  been  examined 
"  for  want  of  time  or  other  cause.  There  is 
"  no  calculating  when  these  causes  may  be 
"  settled.  They  have  been  removed  into  the 
"  Supreme  Court.  How  the  Supreme  Court 
"  can  investigate  such  matters,  even  suppos- 
"  ing  they  were  not  revenue  cases,  in  whi(^ 
"  they  have  no  jurisdiction,  it  is  difficult  to 
'■'  imagine.  They  can  only  be  properly  in- 
"  vestigated,  indeed,  by  persons  intimately 
"  conversant  with  revenue  affairs.  At  all 
"  events,  justice  has  not  been  done,  because 
'  if  Causey  Chitty  did  not  exact  and  em- 

*  bezzle  the  money  he  was  said  to  do,  his 

*  property  has  been  sold,  his  person  con- 
"  fined,  and  he  has  suffered  a  good  deal  of 
"  inconvenience  and  expense  without  getting 
'*  any  redress.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did, 
"  as  nobody  now  doubts,  make  those  great 
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'exactions  and  embezzlements,  neither  the 

*  government  nor  the  Ryots  have  yet  got  any 
'  satisfaction,  even  to  that  extent  to  which 
'  they  ought  and  might  have  got  it  under  a 
'  prompt  and  effectual  system ;  and,  what  is 
'  worst  of  all,  other  public  servants  have  seen 

*  that  there  is  no-prompt  power  even  to  re- 

*  cover  the  amount  of  exactions  and  em- 

*  bezzlements,  much  less  to  punish  them,  as 
'  all  natives  think  they  ought  to  be  punished. 
'  In  the  case  of  exaction,  the  money  should 
'  be  restored  on  the  spot  to  the  persons  from 
'  whom  it  was  taken,  or  at  all  events  those 

*  who  exacted  it  ought  to  be  immediately  pu- 
'  nished  ;  if  this  is  not  done,  the  Ryots  will 
'  not  be  satisfied  with  our  justice.  In  Causey 
'  Chitty's  case  it  seems  useless,  or  rather 
'  giving  unnecessary  trouble,  to  oblige  hun- 
'  dreds  of  men  of  business  and  farmers  to 

*  attend  a  distant  court,  to  give  evidence  in  a 

*  case  which  is  not  likely  to  be  settled  for 
'  many  years,  when  the  individuals  who  were 
'  injured  shall  be  dead,  and  the  subject  for- 

*  gotten,  so  that  even  supposing  the  claims 
'  of  the  Government  against  Causey  Chitty 
'  be  at  least  fully  admitted,  no  benefit  can 

*  result  either  to  the  injured  individuals,  or 
'  to  the  Government,  in  the  way  of  example 
'  to  other  public  servants.     Life,  and  every 
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"  diing  else,  in  India,  are  so  uncertain,  that 
"  the  advantage  of  prompt  j  astice  has  become 
"  proverbial.  Causey  Chitty  and  his  friends 
"  plundered  the  Government  and  the  Ryots, 
"  according  to  the  belief  and  judgment  of 
"  those  who  have  bad  the  best  opportunities 
"  of  looking  into  these  cases,  of  six  lacs  of 
"  Pagodas.  The  Government  committed  him 
"  to  jail,  and  sequestered  and  sold  the  property, 
"  and  have  recovered  nearly  30,000  Pagodas 
"  (12,000/.);  hut  he  has  prosecuted  theGovem- 
"  ment  for  damages,  has  put  them  to  a  great 
"  expense,  and  has  got  released  from  confine- 
"  ment,  without  having  given  sufficient  secu- 
"  rity ;  and  from  the  death  of  witnesses,  the 
"  negligence  with  which  Grovernment  suits 
"  are  usually  managed,  and  the  uncertainty 
"  of  the  law,  may  possibly  gain  his  suits,  at 
"  least  in  the  lower  courts.  It  is  impossible 
"  that  with  such  an  example  before  them,  the 
"  Ryots  or  the  native  servants  can  respect  the 
"  Government,  or  its  regulations,  or  conduct. 
"  It  is  true,  it  may  be  said,  that  if  Mr.  Gar- 
"  row  had  not  neglected  his  duty,  these  ex- 
"  tortions  and  embezzlements  eould  not  have 
"  been  carried  so  far.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
"  that  we  must  principally  look  to  the  civilians 
"  in  charge  of  the  general  government  of  pro- 
"  vinces  for  the  protection  of  the  Ryots,  and 
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*  the  security  of  the  revenue ;  but  it  seems 
'  also  necessary  to  establish  a  proper  system 

*  consistent  with  the  business  and  extent  of 
'  the  country,  the  nature  of  the  people,  and 

*  our  own  situation  in  India. 

"  Neither  the  Grovemment  nor  the  Ryots, 
'  hare  yet  got  any  adequate  satisfaction  for 
'  the  exactions  and  embezzlements  of  Causey 

*  Chitty  in  Coimbetoor ;  and  with  respect  to 
'  those  lately  reported  on  at  Salem,  of  which 

*  no  doubts  can  be  entertained,  and  which 
'  seem  to  have  been  cartded  on  for  a  longer 
■'■  period,  to  a  greater  extent,  and  with  more 
'  injury  to  the  people,  though  from  circum- 
'  stances  they  may  not  hare  been  so  lai^  in 
'  amount  as  those  in  Coimbetoor,  there  does 
'  Tiot  appear  to  be  any  way  of  recovering  ai^ 
'■'  part  of  the  public  money,  or  of  redressing  the 
'  injury  done  to  thepeople.  Those  who  hare  car- 
"  ried  on  this  system  of  exaction  and  embez- 
"  zlement  for  years,  will  retire,  vdA  enjoy  the 
"  large  fortunes  they  have  made.  Such  im- 
"  putttty  cannot  but  have  had  bad  effects 
"  on  the  native  servants,  and  the  people  at 
"  lai^."* 

The  effect  produced  on  the  people  at  large 


'  Mad.  Rev.  Sel.  Vrf.  III.  p.  660—662. 
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is  indeed  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
this  question.  It  is  not  merely  an  injury  to 
morals,  or  an  encouragement  to  cormpt  prac- 
tices, that  is  here  to  be  deplored.  We  should 
also  look  to  the  effects  produced  on  the 
character  of  the  people ;  to  that  despair 
of  improvement ;  that  hopelessness  of  com- 
mon justice ;  and  consequent  universal  apathy 
which  long  continued  oppression  and  misery 
— uncontrouled  power  on  the  one  hand,  and 
poverty  and  ignorance  on  the  other  •-•-never 
fail  to  superinduce  in  all  countries :  and  which 
is  well  described  in  the  words  of  the  G)imbe- 
toor  Commissioners'  Report,  of  which  Colonel 
(Sir  Thomas)  Monro  himself  is  the  presumed 
aothor. 

"  It  is  well 'known,  that  the  great  body  of 
"  the  Ryots  will  submit  to  extra  assessments 
"  as  long  as  they  can  pay  them,  rather  than 
"  seek,  redress  from  the  courts.  There  cannot 
"  be  a  stronger  proof  in  support  of  this  obser- 
"  vation,  than  the  occurrences  in  Ooimbetoor 
"  for  some  years  past,  where,  though  at  least 
"  30,000  Ryots  have  paid  extra  assessments, 
"  and  nmnbers  have  been  compelled  to  part 
*'  with  their  sheep  wid  cattle  without  com- 
"  pensation,  very  few  of  all  this  number,  pro- 
"  bably  not  twenty,  have  ever  sought  redress 
'*  from  the  Zillah  Court,  though  the  judge  is 
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"  ackDowledged  to  be  a  most  active  and  zeal- 
'*  0U8  public  servant ;  it  is,  therefore,  impos- 
"  sible  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  our  insti- 
"  tutions  are  inefficient,  and  that  the  same 
"  abuses,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  must 
"  prevail  in  every  province  under  this  govem- 
"  ment. 

"  The  idea  that  these  oppressions  can  be 
"  diminished  by  the  courts,  might  have  some 
"  foundation,  if  the  state  of  society  in  Indian 
"  villages  in  any  way  resembled  that  which 
"  is  found  among  the  nations  of  Europe ;  or 
"  if  the  Ryot  would,  like  the  farmer  in  Eng- 
"  land,  resist  any  demand  beyond  his  fair 
"  rent.  But  this  is  so  far  from  being  the 
"  character  of  the  Ryot,  that  though  he  some- 
"  times  clamours,  he  seldom  resists  exaction, 
"  but  goes  on  paying  one  extra  tax  after 
"  another,  till  he  has  nothing  more  to  give. 
'  His  submission  is  the  effect  of  long  habit, 

*  and  arose  at  first  from  the  authority  exer- 
"  cised  over  him  by  the  head  of  the  village, 
'  and  has  more  recently  been  confirmed  by 

*  his  perceiving  how  insignificant  the  power 
<  of  the  courts  to  protect  him  is,  in  com- 
'  parison  with  that  of  the  rentor,  or  revenue 
'  servant,  to  injure  him."* 

•  Mad.  Rev.  Sel.  Vol.  I.  p.  750—1 . 
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Hie  inquiring  reader  will,  perhaps,  excuse 
this  lengthened  reference  to  documentary  evi- 
dence. When  this  work  Was  first  undertaken, 
it  was  under  an  impression  that  the  new 
view  intended  to  be  given  of  the  state  and 
condTfion  of  Indian  society,  and  the  miseries 
and  oppressions  about  to  be  detailed,  would 
not  be  credited  in  this  country  on  the  bare 
assertion  of  any  individual,  however  respect- 
able ;  and  as  proofs  abounded  in  official  re- 
cords, it  was  thought  best  in  every  respect, 
dnd  likely  to  be  most  satisfactory  to  readers 
to  whom  these  subjects  were  new,  to  be  at 
OQce  assured,  that  the  facts  advanced  are  sus- 
cq)tible  of  the  fullest  confirmation.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that  the  author's  proofs  are  all 
drawn  from  the  highest  existing  authorities  ; 
and  which  leave,  at  the  same  time,  no  room 
to  suspect  either  misstatement,  or  exaggera- 
tion. Having  laboured  to  give  a  candid  and 
^thful  account  of  our  Indian  systems,  in  the 
anxious  hope  that  good  may  be  the  result, 
prejudice,  party  zeal,  or  even  misconception 
can  hardly,  one  would  think,  be  ascribed  to  a 
statement  where  those,  who  maybe  supposed 
to  be  adversaries  in  the  present  argument, 
thus  bear  ample  testimony,  as  well  to  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  the  evils  it  is  here  in- 
tended to  describe,  as  to  the  fullest  extent 
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of  the  injuries  they  are  represented  to  in- 
flict. 

Here  then  we  have  a  system  obviously 
wanting  in  all  the  requisites  to  promote  the 
purposes  of  good  government — -to  promote 
those  ends  which  the  British  CrOTemment 
have  always  professed  their  desire,  and  whidb 
alone  it  would  be  creditable  to  them,  to  es- 
tablish in  India.  At  present,  neither  per- 
son, nor  property,  can  be  said  to  be  ade- 
quately protected;  whilst  every  incitement 
to  industry,  or  improvement,  is  deadened, 
or  removed.  In  our  anxiety  to  mend  ac- 
knowleged  evils,  schemes  are  enforced  pre- 
scribing, or  encouragii^,  a  meddling  and 
ruinous  interference,  where  all  ought  to  be 
left  free ;  and  vesting'  uncontrolled  power  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  sure  to  abuse  it. 

But  of  all  the  evils  to  which  the  system 
gives  rise,  what  more  deplorable  than  the 
unprotected  state  of  the  Indian  Ryot !  If  a 
revenue,  intended  to  foe  50  per  cent  of  the 
gross  produce  of  his  labours,  should  leave  him 
possessed  of  a  surplus,  it  is  grasped  by  the 
rapacious  hand  of  some  peculator  in  brief  au- 
thority, for  his  own  benefit ;  or  if  the  pecu- 
lation be  detected,  it  affords  a  motive,  sooner, 
or  later,  to  the  collector  himself  to  recommend 
"improvements"  of  the  revenue,  since  his  credit 
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with  the  higher  authorities  is  likely  to  be  pro- 
moted by  the  increase.  Poverty  —  hopeless, 
helpless  poverty  —  with  its  usual  concomit- 
ants,  apathy  and  despair,  is  thus  the  unpitied, 
onredressed,  lot  of  this  mostvalnable  and  im- 
portant race.  Yet  this  is  the  syst^n —  these 
its  principles,  and  this  its  operation^ — which 
nninfonned  persons  in  this  country,  and  even 
srane  of  the  better  inf<»med  abroad,  are  in  the 
habit  of  holding  np  to  admiration,  as  being 
peculiarly  well  suited  to  the  natives  of  India. 
And  because,  under  the  pressure  of  sacfa 
paralyzing  evils,  improvement  becomes  an 
absolute  unpossibility,  we  add,  to  the  injuries 
inflicted,  the  injustice  of  stigmatizing  the 
people  with  the  character  of  incapables.  To 
Dse  the  words  of  a  departed  Premier,  oo  a 
memorable  occasion,  "  This  is  really  too  bad," 
The  notoriety  of  these  abuses  by  native  re- 
venue servants  induced  the  Revenue  Board, 
in  1813,  to  prepare  a  regulation  for  their  de- 
tection and  punishment ;  but  owing  to  various 
delays  it  does  not  appear  to  have  heea  pro- 
mulgated. In  November  1820,  or  seven  years 
afterwards,  tius  subject,  *'  protection  of  the 
Ryots."  again  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Revenue  Board.  At  this  time  they  still  de- 
clare it  to  be  "  unquestionable  that  the  great 
"  body  of  the  Ryots  is  not  in  that  state  of 
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"  ease  and  security  in  which  the  justice  and 
"  policy  of  the  British  government  mean  to 
"  to  place  them.  In  general  the  Ryots  sub- 
"  mit  to  oppressions,  and  pay  what  is  de> 
"  manded  from  them  by  any  person  in  power, 
"  rather  than  have  recourse  to  the  tedious, 
"  expenslTe,  and  uncertain  process  of  a  law- 
"  suit.  The  cases  in  which  they  are  sufferers 
"  are  too  numerous,  various,  intricate,  and 
"  technical ;  they  and  their  witnesses  are  so 
"  far  from  the  seats  of  judicature :  delays 
"  are  so  ruinous  to  them ;  they  are  so  poor, 
"  so  averse  to  forms,  new  institutions,  and  in- 
"  tricate  modes  of  procedure ;  they  are  so 
'*  timid  and  so  simple  a  race,  that  it  is  neces- 
"  sary  for  government  to  endeavour  to  protect 
"  them  by  a  summary  and  efficacious  judicial 
"  process ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  officer 
"  entrusted  with  the  general  government  of 
"  the  province,  as  having  the  greatest  and 
"  most  immediate  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
**  those  under  his  government,  and  as  the  only 
"  officer  having  a  free  and  full  intercourse 
"  with  them,  should  be  vested  with  the  duty  of 
"  conducting  these  summary  proceedings.*'* 

Many  persons  may  think  that  the  last  rea- 
son advanced  by  the  Revenue  Board  is  not 

•  Mad.Rev.Sel.  Vol.III.  p.  556. 
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remarkable  for  its  wisdom,  or  altogether  con- 
sistent with  the  soundest  maxims  of  polity. 
Such,  however,  as  it  is,  the  principle  was 
adopted.  And  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  above 
described,  and  to  guard  the  Ryots  against 
their  recurrence,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
collector  of  a  province  should  be  vested  with 
power  to  entertain,  and  decide,  after  summary 
process,  on  all  revenue  cases ;  that  is,  on  all 
cases,  disputes,  or  complaints,  connected,  with 
landed  tenures,  their  occupancy  or  manage- 
ment; the  collection  or  assessment  of  revenue ; 
and  all  illegal  exactions,  embezzlements  of 
revenue,  concealment,  destruction,  or  falsifi- 
cation of  accounts,  or  other  misdeeds,  of  pub- 
lic servants ;  or  to  delegate  authority  for  these 
purposes,  in  some  instances,  to  his  assistant ; 
in  others,  to  the  native  officers  acting  under 
him ;  and  in  others,  to  refer  them  to  Punchayets. 
The  collector,  it  was  also  proposed,  should 
adjudge  damages  and  costs ;  impose  fines  and 
penalties ;  in  short,  exercise  the  same  powers, 
and  in  the  same  way,  as  before  committed  in 
cases  of  this  description  to  the  judicial  courts. 
The  award  of  a  Punchayet  to  he  final,  but 
from  the  decision  of  a  collector  an  appeal 
might  be  made  to  the  proper  judicial  court, 
or  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  in  cases  where 
the  sums  decreed  should  exceed  20  Rupees. 
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The  proceedings  and  examinations  before  a 
collector  to  be  yerbal,  or  recorded,  at  his  dis- 
cretion. In  cases  of  f^peal,  only,  was  a 
record  specificaJly  required :  such  record  to  be 
then  kept  in  the  native  language,  and  in  the 
same  way  as  proceedings  in  the  revenue  Cut- 
cfaery  are  usually  kept ;  and  to  be  received  as 
good  evidence  in  the  courts.  For  particular 
cases,  where  government  might  deem  it  neces- 
sary, a  special  commission  to  be  appointed  to 
enquire  into  exactions,  embezzlements,  or 
other  malversations  in  the  provinces.  Such 
commission  to  be  vested  with  the  fullest  judi- 
cial, revenue  and  executive  powers ;  their  de- 
cision to  be  final,  and  immediately  enforced. 

It  was  also  proposed  to  vest  collectors  with 
magisterial  authority  to  apprehend  offenders ; 
and  likewise  to  give  to  Tehsildars,  the  power 
to  try  and  punish  petty  thefts  in  a  summary 
way,  not  exceeding  two  Rupees,  and  to  Ze- 
mindars, and  head  inhabitants,  not  exceeding 
one  Rupee.  *  Collectors  and  their  establish- 
ments were,  before  this,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
duties  and  authority  of  the  police.  In  1822 
Regulations  V.  VI.  and  IX.  of  that  year 
were  accordingly  passed  to  consolidate  these 


>  Mad.  Rev.  Sel.  Vol.  III.  p.  556—565. 
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VBrions  powers  in  the  revenue  department  of 
the  serrlce. 

These  powers  have  been  adverted  to  before 
(^Vol.  J.  p.  5S7-B);  but  the  question  here  is, 
not  whether  the  union  of  the  powers  of  a  judge, 
magistrate,  police-officer,  and  tax-gatherer, 
in  one  and  the  same  person,  be,  or  be  not,  a  ju- 
dicious arrangement  on  general  principles. 
The  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  whether  the 
Ryots  are  likely  to  be  benefited,  or  better 
protected  than  they  were  before.  But  the 
natiTe  servants,  now  vested  with  judicial  au- 
thority, were  the  very  persons  who  formeriy 
practised  extortion,  and  oppression,  without  it. 
If,  then,  the  "simple  and  timid  race"  of  Ryots 
were  before  averse  to  complaint,  or  dreaded 
its  consequences,  when  independent  tribunals 
were  open  and  willing  to  receive  their  repre- 
sentations, is  it  likely  they  will  be  more  prone 
tocomplain.orlessfearfblofits  consequences, 
when  the  power  of  redressing  their  grievances 
is  transferred  to  the  hands  of  their  oppressors? 
It  is  vain  to  lay  stress  on  the  sense  of  duty 
and  integrity  of  the  European  collector. 
Good  int^itiouB  are  but  feeble  checks  against 
the  abuse  of  power,  even  with  the  best  of 
men  ;  but  if  collectors  were  imable  to  restrain 
the  rapacity  of  their  servants,  when  they 
were  liable  to  be  draped  for  their  misdeeds 
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before  a  court  of  justice,  by  what  talisman 
are  they  to  effect  it,  when  extortion  and  judi- 
cial  power  are  Tirtually  committed  to  the 
same  hands?  With  the  judicial  and  police 
powers  thus  vested  in  Tehsildars,  Zemindars, 
and  heads  of  villages,  how  many  oppressive 
acts  may  be  committed  under  pretext  of  offi- 
cial duties,  and  which  may  never  reach  the 
ear  of  the  most  vigilant  collector'!  But  ad- 
mitting collectors  to  be  able  and  upright,  as 
well  as  vigilant,  are  they  more  richly  endowed 
in  this  respect  than  the  judges,  who  are  usu- 
ally selected  from  among  those  most  distin- 
guished for  talent  on  the  civil  list  ?  Can  a 
collector  devote  more,  or  as  much  attention, 
as  a  judge,  to  judicial  investigations,  when 
his  time  is,  or  ought  to  be,  wholly  occupied 
in  revenue  arrangements,  in  regulating  assess- 
ments, and  collecting  the  instalments  of  an 
intricate  and  oppressive  Jumma  1  If  Ryots, 
long  habituated  to  oppression  and  exaction, 
submit  in  despair,  dreading  that  venge- 
ance which  may  follow  complaint; — if  their 
great  distance  from  the  seats  of  the  Zillah 
courts,  the  loss  of  time,  expense,  delay,  and 
even  uncertainty  of  lawsuits,  have  hitherto 
proved  a  bar  to  complaints — are  loss  of  time, 
delay,  and  expense,  likely  to  be  less  because 
a  collector,  overloaded  with  other  duties,  is  con- 
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verted  into  a  judge?  May  not  the  collectors 
Cutchery  be  as  far  distant  from  the  suffering 
Ryot  as  the  Zillah  court?  And  is  not  the 
uncertainty  of  an  issue  greatly  encreased  by 
an  appeal  to  the  revenue  court?  Whatever  a 
collector's  merits  may  be — however  well  dis- 
posed, or  highly  talented — his  cAtc/"  interest 
will  not  be,  as  supposed  by  the  Revenue 
Board,  "  the  welfare  of  those  he  governs;'' 
but  the  realization,  and  increase,  of  the  public 
revenue,  as  his  surest  road  to  preferment  and 
fame.  Under  this  impression,  how  easy  is  it 
for  a  crafty  native  extortioner,  with  local  in- 
fluence, artifice,  and  even  false  evidence  at 
command,  to  mystify  representations,  of  abuse, 
—to  persuade  a  collector  of  complaints  being 
nnfounded — of  danger  to  the  revenue  from 
too  ready  an  attention  to  complaint — or  that 
complaint  is  only  preferred  to  evade  the  pay- 
ment of  instalments  overdue,  or  that  arrears 
should  be  liquidated  as  a  sirte  qud  mm  to  its 
being  received?  In  all  these  matters,  the 
exercise  of  the  collector's  discretion  is  unre- 
strained. He  is  not  bound  to  keep  a  record 
of  his  proceedings ;  and  his  decision,  as  we 
are  informed  by  the  Revenue  BoEird,  may  be 
formed  on  much  laxer  evidence  (Vide p.  100) 
than  would  be  deemed  conclusive  in  a  court 
of  justice.    The  obstructions,  therefore,  to  the 
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main  object  in  view — effectual  protection  to 
the  Ryots — are  thus  multiplied  instead  of 
being  diminished.  In  the  hopelessness  of 
redress,  who  would  have  the  courage  to  com- 
plain? Oppression  and  exaction  are  borne 
as  long  as  endurance  is  practicable ;  and  the 
delusive  tranquillity  of  submission  and  de- 
spair is  thus  but  too  often  mistaken  for  symp- 
toms of  content,  if  not  of  increasing  prosperity - 
Down  to  the  latest  period  to  which  the 
printed  Indian  records  extend,  we  have  no 
better  account  of  the  state  of  the  Ryots 
in  the  interior  provinces.  Change  after 
change  has  been  attempted.  From  the  Au- 
manee  system,  or  division  of  produce,  to 
the  farming  system,  the  Zemindary,  the 
Mootahdary,  the  Ryotwary,  and  the  Mouza- 
wary  settlements,  names  only  have  changed. 
The  fundamental  principle,  and  operation,  of 
the  system  have  been  invariably  the  same — 
an  exorbitant  revenue,  with  a  numerous  host 
of  uncontrouled  and  uncontroulable  servants 
to  collect  it.  It  has  been  urged,  however, 
and  may,  to  a  limited  degree,  be  admitted, 
that,  in  the  hands  of  some  collectors,  the  sys- 
tem has  worked  well ;  whence  it  is  concluded 
that  it  ought  to  succeed  in  all  cases,  if  col- 
lectors do  their  duty.  The  examples  chiefly 
dwelt  upon  are  those  of  Colonel  Read  in  Bara- 
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mahl,  and  Colonel  (Sir  Thomas)  Monro  in  the 
ceded  districts.  Colonels  Read  and  Munro 
were  unquestionably  two  of  the  most  distin- 
guished revenue  servants  that  India  has  pro- 
duced ;  and  the  provinces  committed  to  their 
management,  exhibited  si^s  of  tranquillity, 
and  even  of  improvement,  as  long  as  they 
were  administered  by  the  superior  eneigy, 
talent,  and  conciliatory  demeanour  of  these 
remarkable  men;  but  all  collectors  are  not 
Reads  or  Munros ;  and  unless  our  system  be 
adapted  to  ordinary  eneigies,  and  ordinary 
capacities,  the  beneBts  of  one  good  adminis- 
tration may  be  wholly  subverted  by  its  suc- 
cessor. Proois  of  this  position  abound  in 
the  Indian  records,  in  reference,  too,  to  coun- 
tries which  have  been  upwards  of  half  a  cen- 
tary  in  our  possession ;  but  —  but  what  is 
more  remarkable — the  very  provinces  once 
administered  by  Colonels  Read  and  Munro, 
and  where  the  success  of  the  system  is  so 
often  boasted  to  have  been  complete,  are  the 
parts  in  which  we  now  trace  the  most  signal 
instances  of  failure,  disorder,  oppression  and 
mtsery.  In  Vol.  1.  p.  451,  we  have  already 
seen  what  the  state  of  Baramahl  was  in 
1831,  on  the  evidence  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro 
himself;  whilst  the  Revenue  Board  assures  us, 
{Vide  supra,  p-JtB.),  that  this  province  suf- 
k2 
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fered  more,  from  the  peculation  aod  corrup- 
tion of  native  agents,  even  than  Coimbetoor. 
Of  the  ceded  districts  ve  have  the  testimony 
of  the  collector  of  Bellary,  and  of  the  Reve- 
nue Board,  as  to  that  province  being  in  much 
the  same  state  of  disorder  and  crime.  In 
1810,  it  is  stated,  that  ever  since  the  year 
1606-7,  on  the  departure  of  Colonel  Munro, 
over-exaction  pressed  so  hard  on  the  Ryots 
— "many  of  them  formerly  substantial  fanners 
"  who  paid  very  high  rents  to  Government," — 
as  to  have  driven  several  thousands  from  their 
homes  and  connections,  and  forced  them  to 
migrate  into  Mysore.  Neither  have  we  any 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  evil  has  been 
since  abated  ;  for  in  1820,  the  abuses  of  native 
public  servants  are  again  forcibly  pressed  on 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  at  the  Presi- 
dency. The  collector,  in  reporting  the  pro- 
gress he  had  made  in  reducing  assessments, 
urgently  solicits  that  he  may  be  vested  with 
powers  to  protect  the  Ryots  from  the  exac- 
tions to  which  they  were  then  subject,  and  to 
punish  bribery  and  corruption  among  his  ser- 
vants, and  because  also,  as  he  observes,  what 
is  remitted  by  Government  will  otherwise  he  col- 
lected from  the  Ryots  both  by  the  servants  of  the 
Cutchery,  and  those  of  the  villages.  In  1821, 
it  is  further  added,  that  the  collector's  repre- 
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saltations,  on  this  head  are  "  confirmed  by 
"  the  observation  of  every  criminal  and  cir- 
"  cuit  judge,  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
"  crimes  committed  in  this  district  are  per- 
"  petrated  with  the  knowledge,  if  not  at  the 
"  instigation,  of  certain  heads  of  villages,  and 
"  the  village  poUce."* 

This,  then,  is  one  of  the  effects — and  a  most 
important  one — of  our  Indian  financial  sys- 
tem. To  ascribe  this  mass  of  evils  to  innate 
depravity  of  character  in  the  natives  would  be 
worse  than  puerile.  Under  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  exposed  to  the  same  temptations, 
thereis  no  people  on  earth,  whatevermay  be  the 
colonr  of  their  skins,  who  would  not  fall  into 
the  same  vices,  or  naturally  adopt  the  same 
habits.  It  is  the  system  itself  which  gene- 
rates, matures,  and  perpetuates  the  whole 
evil.  It  commenced  in  error ;  it  has  been 
continued  through  a  long  train  of  oppressive 
exactions,  which  our  ablest  servants  have  la- 
boared  in  vain  to  alleviate ;  and  it  finally 
fixes  its  hapless  victims  "  to  the  galling  oar 
"  for  life."  It  counteracts  the  ordinations  of 
Providence,  who  called  man  into  being  to  be 
blest  with  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry.     But 

*  Vide  Mad.  R«v.  Sel.  Vol.  I.  p.  5U,  and  Vol.  III.  p.  565. 
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here  he  toils,  as  if  in  Egyptian  bondage,  for 
others'  benefit.  Doomed  to  exist  in  unim- 
prorable  poverty,  he  sows  in  wretchedness, 
and  reaps  despair. 


SECTION  VI. 


Ibct*  oT  (be  System  on  Ihe  conducL  anil  viewi  of  Collecton.  Hutj 
kddhiinii  10  tho  Public  Revenoe.  Stcii&a  tikd  viaUtioa  iJ  private 
ri^ib.    Compnlaoiy  lurreader  of  property. 


Although  the  European  collectors  in  India 
are,  I  believe,  uQiversally  free  from  the  charge 
of  corrupt  dealing,  there  is  one  effect  pro- 
duced on  them  by  our  peculiar  financial  sys- 
tem which  must  here  be  noticed.  Every  col- 
lector in  India  feels,  that  to  increase  the  re- 
venue committed  to  his  management  will  be 
his  strongest  recommendation  to  the  favour  of 
the  higher  powers  at  the  Presidency.  This 
increase,  commonly  called  "  improvement" 
can  only  be  drawn  from  the  land,'  or  its  occu- 
pants ;  for  there  are  none  other  to  pay  it.  Some 
collectors  prosecute  this  object  more  judici- 
ously than  others ;  still  it  is  the  aim  of  all ; 
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whilst  some  young  and  inconsiderate  persons, 
misled  by  interested  advice,  or  fancying  they 
have  discovered,  in  the  fabricated  village  ac- 
counts before  described,  hidden  sources  of 
revenue,  have  pledged  themselves  to  a  lai^ 
and  immediate  encrease  of  the  aggregate 
amount.  The  encrease  is  realized  from  an 
tmresisting  tenantry  in  the  first  year ;  but,  in 
the  next,  the  fallacy  is  detected.  The  Jumma 
falls  greatly  short  even  of  the  old  standard ; 
and  the  Ryots,  when  called  upon,  say,  and 
perhaps  justly,  "  You  robbed  us  of  every 
"  chattel  we  possessed  to  make  good  the  en- 
"  creased  Jununa  of  last  year,  we  have  no- 
"  thing  more  left  to  give,  but  our  persons, 
"  which  are  also  in  your  hands."  These 
erode  and  visionary  attempts  have  been  justly 
condemned  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
even  punished  by  the  authorities  abroad.  In 
the  mean  time  the  sufferers  are  unredress- 
ed. The  mischief  is  simply  ascribed  to 
the  ignorance  or  inexperience  of  the  collector ; 
but  no  one  thinks  of  seeking  for  it  in  the  ten- 
dency of  the  system  itself  to  generate  evil 
projects  of  this  nature.  When  Sir  Thomas 
Munro,  perhaps  the  best  and  the  most  popu- 
lar of  the  Madras  collectors,  raised  the  re- 
venues of  the  Ceded  districts,  by  a'series  of 
skilful  measures,  from  15  to  (as  he  supposed) 
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18  lacs  of  Pagodas  {Vol.  I.  p.  40L),  he  pledg- 
ed hiniBeLf  that  this  amount  would  be  realized 
from  the  country,  without  difficulty,  in  all 
time  to  come.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he 
had  strained  the  revenue  to  the  highest  pitch, 
and  to  more  even  than  the  country  could 
permanently  bear ;  for  the  pledge  was  not  re- 
deemed. In  the  year  1808-9,  Col.  Munro's  es- 
timate was  attempted  to  be  realized ;  but,  ia 
the  following  year,  so  signal  was  the  failure, 
that  the  actual  collections  are  computed  to 
have  fallen  short  of  Col.  Munro's  standard  by 
from  two,to  two  and  a  half,  lacs  of  Pagodas.* 
The  official  records  also  apprize  us  that 
this  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  provincial 
authorities,  is  often  accompanied  by  "  an  ill- 
"  judged,  but  not  unnatural  solicitude  to  re- 
"  present  the  districts  (under  their  charge)  in 
"  the  most  favourable  state  possible."  That 
this  is  natural  enough,  no  one  can  doubt ;  but 
its  dangerous  tendency  is  equally  manifest. 
It  induces  persons  to  postpone  the  communi- 
cation of  untoward  events,  the  evil  of  which 
may  be  greatly  aggravated  by  delay  ;  some- 

'  Vide,  Vol.  I.  p.  491-49*.  It  may  be  added,  that 
Col.  MuDra  himrclf  never  collected  IB  lacs  of  Pagodas  from 
the  ceded  districts.  His  highest  collections  in  1804-5  were 
1  787,081  Pagodas,  (714,632/.)  whilst  the  average  cdlections 
for  the  whole  period  of  his  managemeDt  were  ooly  1,494,271 
».  (597.708Z.) 
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times  to  the  suppression  of  important  in- 
fonnation ;  and  sometimes  to  actual  misre- 
presentation of  facta.  No  provision  exists, 
or  perhaps  can  be  devised,  to  guard  revenue 
boards,  and  governments,  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  scene,  against  being  misled  by  the 
operation  of  propensities  which  may  thus  be 
^id  to  arise  out  of  the  very  laws  and  frailties 
of  OUT  common  nature.  The  authorities  at 
the  presidency  must  depend,  in  all  cases,  on 
the  official  reports  of  their  provincial  officers ; 
except  where  error,  inexperience,  or  misre- 
presentation, may  be  too  obvious  to  be  con- 
cealed. 

Mark,  then,  the  immediate  consequence, 
lliose  who  patronize,  or  favour,  the  sys- 
tem, have  a  natural  interest  in  its  success. 
Schemes  of  taxation  are  enforced  which  prove, 
Iq  operation,  utterly  subversive  of  the  hopes 
and  industry,  on  which  prosperity  can  alone 
be  founded.  In  the  famed  Ryotwar  settle- 
ment, for  example,  we  have  seen  interference 
with  the  affairs  and  pursuits  of  every  indivi- 
inal,  tantamount  in  evil  to  domiciliary  visits ; 
that  fields  were  allotted  to  each  Ryot,  which  he 
was  compelled  to  cultivate,  or  for  which,  at  all 
events,  he  had  to  pay  the  full  rent ;  that  in 
every  year  the  state  of  his  cultivation,  and  cir- 
aunstances,  was  enquired  into,  with  a  view  to 
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assessment;  that  remissions  were  not  allowed, 
except  in  cases  of  great  and  notorious  cala- 
mity ;  that  if  the  crop  fell  short,  even  of  the 
seed  sown,  still  the  full  revenue  was  demand- 
ed; and  if,  after  the  severest  scrutiny  into  his 
affairs,  including  distraints,  he  was  found  un- 
able to  pay,  a  more  fortunate  neighbour  was 
called  upon  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  If 
the  Ryot,  overwhelmed  by  difficulty,  abscond- 
ed, he  was  pursued,  seized  and  brought  back 
to  his  unprofitable  task.  Although  these 
principles  may  not  be  so  distinctly  avowed  in 
the  other,  as  in  Ryotwary  settlements,  the 
practice  is  nevertheless  the  same.  The 
Jumma  of  a  province  being  fixed,  the  collector 
is  naturally  anxious  to  realize  it  in  toto,  to 
establish  his  credit  with  Grovemment,  and 
the  Revenue  Board.  The  Tehsildar  knows 
that  if  he  is  backward  in  the  realization  of 
his  portion,  he  is  liable,  not  only  to  the  anger 
of  the  collector,  but  to  loss  of  place.  The 
same  feeling  pervades  all  the  inferior  col- 
lectors. Perfaa  out  nefas  the  revenue  is  ac- 
cordingly collected ;  and  when  defaulters  can- 
not pay,  it  is  taken  from  those  who  can. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  not  unfre- 
quently  happen,  that  a  people  long  accus- 
tomed to  the  keenest  oppression,  will  be  com- 
paratively tranquil  and  contented  under  the 
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adminiBtration  of  a  patient  and  considerate 
collector,  and  that  encreased  cidtivation,  with 
eDcrease  of  the  people,  will  he  extended  to 
waste  lands  ;  but,  however  delusive  and  flat- 
tering this  may  be  to  the  mind  of  the  col- 
lector, it  proves  nothing  in  favour  of  the 
system.  The  principles  of  the  system  remain 
uochanged.  The  only  advantage  to  the  Ryots 
OHiaistB  in  the  difference  between  a  concilia- 
tory collector,  and  a  severe,  a  negligent,  or  an 
ignorant  one.  A  bad  collector,  following  a 
good  one,  will  do  ten  times  more  harm  than 
his  predecessor  had  done  good.  The  system 
itself  is  thickly  sown  with  the  seeds  of  pure 
eril ;  and  universal  poverty,  and  demoraliz- 
ation,  are  its  bitter  fruits. 

Of  the  effect  of  the  system  in  stimulating 
coUectors  to  encrease,  to  its  utmost  stretch, 
the  revenue  committed  to  their  charge,  as 
w^  as  to  interfere  with  individual  rights 
and  pursuits,  some  instances  are  given  in 
Vol.  I.,*  and  many  more  might  be  quoted. 
Another  example  is  here  added,  because  it  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  attempts  of  the 
kind  on  record ;  and  having  been  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  higher  authorities,  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  exhibiting  the  most  fa- 
'  Tourable  view  which  can  be  given,  in  this  re- 
spect, of  a  collector's  official  labours. 

*  Vide  particularly,  p.  asS  to  404. 
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Id  the  province  of  Bundelcuad,  which  the 
reader  will  recollect  was  ceded  to  the  Com- 
pany in  180fi,  {Vol.  I.  p. 395)  the  same  re- 
venue and  judicial  arrangements  were  intro- 
duced as  into  the  other  "  Ceded  and  conquered 
"  provinces."  The  revenue  was  settled  for 
triennial  periods.  The  first  of  which-  termi- 
nated with  J  808-9 ;  the  second  period  with 
1811-12  ;  and  the  third  period  with  1814-15. 

Rupeei.*  £  neliag. 

Hie  Jiimma  of  the  last  year  of  the  fint 

triennial  period  wag       .        .        .  2^1,331  or  312,666 

Ditto        second        ditto         .        .  2,902,846  „  362,855 

And  this  last  Jummavas  coQtinued 
throughout  the  third  triennial  period ; 
but  in  1815-16  the  collector  be- 
thought of  an  increaae.  In  that 
year  it  was  suddenly  railed  to         .  3,695,090  „  46I,8S6 

A  quinquennial,  but  annually  increas- 
ing, settlement  was  then  effected, 
giving  an  average  for  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  per  annum  .  3,719,790  „  464,724 

This,  therefore,  was  an  increase  on  the  Jumma 
of  1814-15,  or  the  second  settlement,  of  816.944 
Rupees  (nearly  22  per  cent) ;  and  on  the  first 
settlement  of  1,218,459  Rupees,  or  upwards 
of  32  j  per  cent.  At  this  time,  it  was  distinctly 
acknowleged  that  the  lands  in  Bundelcund 
were   the    private  property  of    individuals. 

*  The  value  of  the  Sicca  Rupee  in  the  Company's  accounts 
is  2s.  5d.,  its  intrinsic  value  25.  O^d. 
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Ask  then  the  landed  proprietors,  of  this 
couatry,  what  their  feelings  would  be,  if,  after 
having  their  estates  taxed  on  the  principles  of 
ut  Indian  surrey,  that  tax  was  suddenly  to  be 
raised  32  or  33  percent.  But  these  are  deemed 
meritorious  acts  io  India,  when  the  tax  is  ex- 
pected to  be  quietly  realized.  We  accordingly 
find,  in  the  instance  of  this  quinquennial  set- 
tlement, that  although  the  Government  were 
at  first  startled  at  the  vast  and  sudden  in- 
cTeaae  of  the  Junuoa;  yet  finding,  as  they 
observe,  that  the  "  resources  of  the  several 
"  estates  were  estimat&i*  with  care  and  skill,- 
"  and  the  revenue  on  each  allotted  with  due 
"  discrimination,"  die  settlement  was  con- 
finned,  the  conduct  of  the  collector  highly  ap- 
plauded, and  recommended  to  the  particular 
faToor  of  the  Court  of  Directors;  who,  in 
Kply,  re-echoed  the  eulogies  of  the  local  Go- 
Kmment,  and  expressed  their  great  satisfac- 
tioa  at  this  acceptable  addition  to  their  annual 
receipts-t 

Now  there  are  only  three  inferences  which 
can  be  drawn  from  the  preceding  fact. 

Either  this  increase  of  revenue  (i/  it  ever 
wat  realized)  must  have  absorbed  the  little 

'  The  reader  will  observe  that  this  arrangement  was  like  all 
oiWi,  founded  on  an  estimate  of  Tesources. 
t  Beng.  Kev.  Sel.  Vol.  III.  p.  473—484. 
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surplus  which  remained,  from  a  previously 
oppressive  tax,  to  the  landed  proprietors  of 
the  district. 

Or,  if  the  country  were  fully  taxed  before, 
it  may  have  been  the  portion  which  Mussul- 
man, or  Mahratta,  tax  gatherers  had,  as  usual, 
secretly  reserved  for  their  own  benefit,  and 
which  our  own  native  officers  had  not  yet  ap- 
propriated. 

Or  finally,  if  from  mistaken  confidence  in 
our  forbearance,  the  inhabitants  had  been  in- 
duced to  extend  their  cultivation,  it  may  have 
been  the  surpliis  produce  of  this  increase. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  additional  revenue 
could  only  be  derived  from  orfe,  or  other,  of 
these  resources ;  perhaps  from  all ;  but  all 
are  equally  fatal  to  improvement.  Their  ten- 
dency is  either  to  reduce  landed  proprietors, 
as  under  the  Mussulman  regime,  to  the  con- 
dition of  cultivating  Ryots  on  their  own  es- 
tates ;  or  effectually  to  bar  agricultural  ad- 
venture ;  for  who  would  incur  extra  labour 
and  risk,  to  have  the  profits  of  his  enterprize 
engrossed  by  another? 

Other  injuries  arise  irom  the  vague  and  un- 
certain data  on  which  these  settlements  are 
made,  and  their  peculiar  tendency  to  constant 
increase.  A  village,  as  it  is  called,  is  either  a 
common  property,  or  it  is  divided  into  several 
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^parate  estates.  A  principal  proprietor  or 
bead  man,  as  Zemindar,  or  as  he  is  commonly 
deD(Hninated  Malguzar,*  is  put  forward  by  the 
other  owners  to  negotiate  with  the  collector. 
An  aggregate  annual  sum  of  revenue  is  fixed 
with  the  Malguzar  for  the  whole  vill^e ;  and 
the  owners  left  to  regulate  among  themselves 
the  quotas  of  each.  Some  are  slothful,  and 
aUow  portions  of  their  estates  to  run  waste  ; 
others  are  industrious,  and  extend  their  culti- 
Tation.  The  difficulties  of  duly  allotting 
specific  portions  of  revenue  to  each  are  some- 
tunes  insuperable,  and  become  a  fruitful 
source  of  quarrel.  The  mode  by  which  the 
deficiencies  of  defaulting  Ryots  are  made 
good,  namely,  by  a  new  contribution  from  the 
rest,  is  another  source  of  animosity  and  dis- 
turbance ;  and  these  causes  lead  to  the  most 
destructive  feuds,  to  afirays,  and  sometimes 
to  murders.  The  settlement  b^g  efiected 
with  one  principal  person,  the  whole  village  is 
considered  by  the  collector  as  one  estate.  In 
the  event  of  arrears  of  revenue,  which,  from  its 
heavy  amount,  too  frequently  occur,  the  whole 
estate  or  village  is  brought  to  sale  by  the  col- 
lector, or  privately  mortgaged  to  liquidate  the 


*  Malguxar  —  A  laadholder  who  pays  revenue  to  Govern- 
went,  whether  as  proprietor,  Zemindar,  farmer,  or  tenant. 
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arrear  ;  so  that  for  the  misconduct,  or  unavoid- 
able failure,  of  a  few,  all  the  other  owners, 
however  industrious,  or  respectable,  are  ab- 
solutely ousted  of  their  property.  When  the 
head  man,  or  Malguzar,  raises  money  on  mort- 
gage for  the  liquidation  of  arrears,  the  estates 
often  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  own  native 
ofi&cers,  who  soon  contrive  to  convert  the 
mortgage  into  a  fee-simple.  In  this  way 
the  Serisfatadar  of  the  Court  of  Justice,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  estates  in  Bundelcund,  of 
the  annual  revenue  value  of  70  to  80  thou- 
sand Rupees  (10,000/.)  Another  officer  of 
the  Court  obtained  estates  to  the  value  of 
24,872  Rupees  (3109/.) ;  and  others  to  the 
value  of  37,453  Rupees  (4681/.)  per  annum. 
In  some  instances  the  Zemindar,  or  Malguzar, 
himself  falls  purposely  in  arreare,  that  the 
whole  estate  may  be  sold,  which  he  then 
purchases  at  the  sale.  The  whole  estate 
thus  becomes  his  own,  is  registered  in  his 
name,  and  the  other  owners  are  actually  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  mere  tenants  at 
will.  Meanwhile  the  collector  is  probably 
unaware  of  the  individual  rights  which  are 
thus  sacrificed.  His  mind  is  chiefly  bent  on 
the  punctual  realization  or  "  improvement" 
of  the  revenue ;  and  the  grossest  injustice  is 
thus  often  committed  under  cover,  nay  ge- 
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neraliy  under  a  self-coovictioQ,  of  zeal  to  pro- 
mote the  public  interests. 

Whether  this  particular  "  improvement" 
continued  to  be  realized  in  future  years  from 
the  province  of  Bundelcund,  or  whether  it 
was  foUoved  by  the  usual  consequence,  before 
adverted  to,  (page  134.)  of  subsequent  la- 
mentable defalcations,  and  popular  distress, 
the  printed  records  do  not  inform  us ;  but  the 
instances  on  record  of  hasty  attempts  at  *'  im- 
"  provement,"  and  subsequent  fallings  off, 
are  numerous.  In  other  parts  of  the  "  ceded 
and  conquered  provinces,"  we  have  some  re- 
maikable  examples.  Quinquennial  settle- 
ments, it  will  be  recollected  (Vol.  I.  p.  aOI.) 
prevailed  in  these  parts.  In  the  settlement 
of  1813-14  to  1817-18,  a  large  encrease  of 
Jomma  was  reported  as  having  been  effected 
in  Rohitcund,  Bareilly,  and  Shahjehanpore ; 
<m  which  the  Bengal  Government,  and  the 
Court  of  Directors,  expressed,  as  in  the  case 
of  Bundelcund,  great  satisfaction.  But  be- 
fore the  Court's  exultations  could  be  received 
in  India,  the  brilliant  pro^>ect  had  vanished. 
Fw  the  last  two  years  of  the  quinquennial 
lease,  the  Bengal  Government  found  that  it 
was  impracticable  to  maintain  the  full  assess- 
ment. Owing  to  the  progressive  enhance- 
ment of  demand,   the   balances  of  revenue 

VOL.  ir.  I. 
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were  progressively  encreasing,  and  the  re- 
ceipts diminishing.  The  Bengal  Government 
were  therefore  obliged  to  relinquish  the  en- 
hanced or  progressive  assessment,  expressing 
at  the  same  time  their  apprehension  that  fur- 
ther reductions  must  be  subnutted  to. 

But  a  still  more  lamentable  consequence 
resulted  in  these  coUectorships.  It  is  offici- 
ally certified  that  owners  of  estates  the  an- 
nual Jumma  of  which  amounted  to  1,500,000 
Rupees,  (187,5002.)  htid,  in  despair,  ahandimed 
their  property  from  utter  inability  to  pay  the 

OVER  ASSESSMENT. 

A  more  cruel  ease  of  destitution  can  hardly 
be  imagined.  Hundreds,  nay. thousands,  of 
landed  proprietors,  in  different  parts,  are 
thus  driven,  by  the  overstrained  zeal  of  as- 
piring collectors,  to  relinquish  patrimonies 
which,  in  many  instances,  are  more  cherished 
by  the  possessors  than  life  itself.  Conse- 
quence, rank  (for  the  meanest  societies  have 
their  distinctions)^  official  power,  independ- 
ence, and  even  the  ordinary  means  of  support, 
are  sacrificed  to  an  all-devouring  Moloch, 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  public  revenue.  But 
the  misery  of  the  suffering  landlord,  who  lives 
to  witness  the  arbitrary  transfer  of  his  heredi- 
tary rights,  his  place  and  power  to  another^— 
to  feel  all  the  injustice  of  the  act — to  bear  in 
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silence  the  consciousness  of  its  being  wholly 
imdeserved  —  and  to  hear  the  daily  lament- 
ations of  a  family  around  him,  whose  wants  he 
may  no  longer  be  enabled  to  relieve — is  still 
not  the  fullest  extent  of  the  calamity  inflicted. 
If  the  recusing  proprietor  be,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  a  Malguzar,  or  head  man  put  for- 
ward as  the  representative  of  a  village  com- 
munity, or  of  copartners  in  a  joint  estate, 
his  place  is  supplied  by  a  stranger — a  merci- 
less farmer,  perhaps,  of  the  public  revenue, 
— who  has  no  feeling  for  any  one  connected 
with  the  estate,  and  whose  only  chance  of 
continuance  in  office,  or  of  benefit  to  himself, 
Ues  in  indiscriminate  extortion.  Extraordi- 
nary contributions  are  accordingly  forced  out 
of  the  joint  owners,  whose  poverty  compels 
them  in  turn  to  have  recourse  to  the  Ryots. 
But  the  Ryots  have  already  supplied  their 
last  farthing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state. 
According  to  a  conmion  saying  of  their  own, 
"their  skins  only  are  left  to  them."  And 
thos  by  gradation,  from  rank  to  rank,  the  op- 
pression descends  in  all  its  force  through 
every  branch  of  the  community ;  for  the  re- 
venue must,  if  possible,  be  realized ;  and 
attempts  to  enforce  it  are  seldom,  if  ever,  re- 
Uaquished,  until  starvation,  universal  dis- 
tress, and  irrecoverable  defalcations,  proclaim 
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the  dream  of  "  improvaneitf'  to  be  mere  delu- 
sion.* 


*  The  remarks  of  the  Court  oT  Directors  on  the  transRC- 
done  ia  Rohilcund,  Bareilly,  and  Shahjehanpore,  are  veiy 
jndiciouB,  on  vbich  accouot  I  here  Bubjoin  them.  The  reader 
wQI  also  percdve  in  these  remarks  the  spirit  by  which  the 
rerenue  authorities  iu  India  are  incited  to  the  attempts  so 
frequently  made  to  augment  the  public  Jumma  —  in  other 
words,  the  effect  naturally  and  necessarily  produced  on  them 
by  a  system  which  it  is  not  merely  their  iaterest,  but  made 
their  prescribed  and  bounden  duty,  to  carry  mto  full  execu- 
tion. 

Extract  Reoenye  Letter  to  Bengal,  dated  isf  Augutt,  1821. 

"  We  confess  that  the  hopes  raised  by  your  preceding  d'u- 
"  patdies  have  not  suffered  the  disappointmeDt  produced  by 
"  the  present  intelligence  without  occasiouin;;  to  us  consi- 
"  derable  uneasiness.  Upon  the  quinquennial  settlement  of 
"  Rohilcuud  (1813—14  to  1817—18),  we  were  induced  by 
"  your  representations  to  express  our  satisfaction  at  the  ex- 
"  pectation  which  appeared  justly  to  be  entertained  of  an 
"  encreasing  revenue;  and  In  replying  to  your  subsequent 
■*  letter,  31st  January,  1815,  in  our  dispatch  of  the  2nd  April, 
"  1817,  we  had  occasion,  remarking  on  the  quinquennial 
"  settlement  of  Bareilly  and  Shahjehanpore,  to  express  si- 
**  milar  satis&ction  at  the  amount  and  stability  of  that  settle- 
"  ment. 

"  Before  we  had  time  to  express  our  exultation  at  those 
"  flattering  prospects,  you  had  received  accounts  which  en- 
"  tirely  subverted  the  representation  on  which  it  was  founded. 
"  In  their  letter,  dated  24th  February,  1BI7,  the  Board  of 
"  Commissioners  had  informed  you,  that  in  consequence  of 
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"  the  piogressiTe  eDhancemeDt  of  the  demand,  the  balances 
"  were  progressirely  encreased,  and  the  receipts  were  dimi- 
"  nisbed,  bo  as  to  induce  ^le  Government,  at  the  suggestion 
"  of  the  Board,  to  authorize  the  relinquishment  in  Bareilly 
"  and  Shahjebanpore  of  the  pir^iressive  assessment  beyond 
**  the  demand  of  tLe  year  1 815 — 16. 

"  Itis  not  till  the  4th  July,  1817,  that  you  infonn  us  that 
"  it  had  not  been  found  practicaMe  to  maintain  the  full  aa- 
"sessment  for  the  years  1816 — 17  and  1817 — 18  ;  and  you 
"  fnrtfaa  intimated,  that  it  might  be  found,  necessaiy,  in 
"  carryiitg  into  effect  the  arraogeiDents  connected  with  Re- 
"  gulatioD  XVI.  of  18l6,  to  make  even  further  reduction. 
"  You  indeed  state,  as  an  apoli^  for  the  failure  in  your 
"expectations,  that  the  Zemindars  had  doubtleas,  in  some 
"  cases,  agreed  to  the  enhanced  demand,  either  in  ignorance 
"  <rf  the  real  capabilities  of  tbdr  estates,  or  in  the  prospect  of 
"  enlarged  culture,  which  their  poverty,  and  the  circunutances 
"  of  the  season,  disappointed. 

"  The  paragraphs  of  your  letter,  dated  29th  October,  1817, 
"  are  wholly  rani^oyed  in  directing  our  attention  to  the  se- 
"  veral  topics  of  a  minute,  recorded  by  the  acting  junior 
"  n>«uber  of  the  Board  of  Commissiooera,  Mr.  Trant,  on  the 
"  terenue  aflairs  of  Rohilcund,  whicli  had  been  recently  placed 
"  Doder  his  charge. 

"  The  first  part  of  the  minute  of  Mr.  Trant  relates  to  the 
"  state  of  the  Jumma.  The  present  Jununa  of  Horadabad  (part 
"  of  Rohilcnnd)  is  Rs.  2,778,440.  The  highest  Jumma  of 
"  the  last  settlement  was  Rs.  2,507,605.  IV  present  as- 
"  lessment,  be  affinns,  is  not  too  high ;  yet  he  says  that  the 
" '  Jtmma  of  estatei  reaiffned  (that  is,  which  their  monert 
" '  iooe  relinqvithed  rather  than  undertake  to  pay  this  at- 
" '  MimeMf  J  amounts  to  near  six  lact  (600,000^),  or  more 
"  '  than  oite-fifth  of  the  whole.'  None  but  very  vague 
"  grounds     are    stated    for    Mr.  Trant's    opinion    that    the 
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"  Jumma  is  not  loo  high.  He  confetaea  that  the  adranced 
"  state  of  the  season  vhen  he  eatered  the  Moradabad  die- 
"  trict,  prevented  his  makinf  as  much  personal  survey  as  he 
"  could  have  wished.  He  then  gives,  as  the  only  remaining 
"  grounds,  the  inquiries  which  he  bad  made,  and  the  opinion 
"  or  Mr.  Lloyd,  that  the  district  would  bear  a  Jumma  of  32 
"  or  33  lacs.  But  when  we  find,  as  by  the  instance  of 
"  Bareilly  just  mentioned,  that  even  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Deane 
"  is  liable,  when  proceeding  on  those  general  indefinite 
"  grounds,  to  the  error  of  excessive  estimates,  we  cannot  but 
"  lay  a  much  greater  stress  upon  the  poutive  fact,  that  so 
"  great  a  portion  of  the  whole  landed  property  has  been 
"  relinquiriied,  than  appears  to  have  been  laid  by  Mr.  Trani. 
"  The  reiignatums  in  Bareilly  are  on  a  amilar  tcale, 
••  amounting  to  near  Jive  ^s  (500,000/.)  o/  Supeet.  In 
"  Shahjekanpore,  the  proportion  of  ettalet  retigved  appeart 
"  to  be  much  the  same  at  in  Bareilly,  and  for  ike  lamc 

"  Mr.  Trant  allows,  nevertheless,  that  some  estates  (and 
"  this  be  says  is  unavoidable)  have  been  over-assessed ;  and 
"  we  perceive  that  you  have  carried  somewhat  hi|^iei  than  he 
"  has  done,  the  opinion  of  over-asaeasment.  Mr.  Trant  ad- 
"  duces  a  number  of  reasons  for  the  propenstty  of  the  col- 
"  lectors  to  raise  the  assessment  too  high.  He  calls  it  the 
"  '  over -zeal  of  the  collectors,  which  however  laud^le  in  one 
" '  point  of  view,  is  sometimes  very  prejudicial  in  another. 
"  '  It  has  long  (he  says)  been  determined,  that  the  Putwary 
"  '  accounts,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  landholder's  own,  are 
" '  not  generally  worthy  of  credit.  In  point  of  fact,  they  are 
" '  very  little  attended  to  by  most  collectors  in  fwmmg  a 
"  '  settlement.  The  collector,  then,  must  seelc  his  mformation 
" '  from  the  Canongpes,  and  from  p««ons  and  officers  of 
"  *  government,  who  either  have,  or  pretend  to  have,  a  Icnow- 
"  '  ledge  of  estates.     An  active  collector  wriil  make  a  personal 
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Mirey  of  maay  estates,  and  thus  verify  the  infonnation 
vhich  he  recdvei;  but  a  man  of  the  greatest  activity 
nnnot  survey  a  whole  district  within  the  time  allowed  for 
lAtlement.  Persons  who  furnish  information  are  some- 
times  actuated  by  improper  motives  (such  as  enmity  to  a 
lindh(rider,  or  a  desire  to  appear  usd'ul),  and  deliver  an 
exaggerated  statement  of  the  produce.  In  this  case,  a 
collector  with  the  best  intentions  may  asseu  the  Jumma 
too  high,  and  the  landholder  having  no  option  but  an 
agreement  to  terms,  which  he  knows  are  disadvantageous, 
or  the  total  relinquishment  of  his  estate,  sometimes  enters 
into  engagements  which  he  is  sensible  he  caunot  fulfil.' 
^KM  are  strong  reasons  for  attending  carefully  to  such 
impratant  focts  as  extensive  resignations  of  lands,  aud 
for  cautiously  adoptmg  the  opmioas  formed  by  collectors. 
"  We  cannot  but  regard  the  evideuce  involved  in  resigna- 
tioos  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  the  lands,  as  deserviI^; 
a»re  attention  than  it  has  received  either  from  Mr.  Trant, 
or  from  you.  He  adduces  a  few  considerations  to  dimi- 
nish the  force  of  that  evidence  —  considerations  which  have 
Blade  upon  you  a  greater  impression  than  they  were,  we 
think,  entitled  to  make.  He  says,  '  I  have  no  doubt  that 
'  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  landholders  who  have  re- 
'  signed  their  estates,  have  done  so,  not  because  they  were 
'  over-assessed,  but  because  they  hope  to  eflect  a  reduction 
'  of  the  assessment.'  We  can  hardly  entertain  this  view 
of  the  causes  of  these  resignations,  or  think  it  probable  that 
men  would  choose  to  put  themselves  in  absolute  want, 
raths  than  retain  an  estate  which,  according  to  Mr.  Trant, 
is  still  a  Taluable  possession.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Trant 
that,  by  some  of  the  Zemindars  in  Bareilly  who  bad  resigned 
to  the  extent  of  500,000  Rs.,  lands  have  been  taken  back 
to  the  amount  of  80,000  Rs.,  that  is,  somewhat  less  than 
one -sixth  ;  and  from  this  you  infer  that  the  resignations 
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"  generally  are  not  caiued  by  over-aBBessmeot,  but  a  desire  to 
"  effect  unDecesaary  leductiou.  There  is,  however,  another 
"  inference  from  the  non-perseverance  in  a  few  resignations, 
"  which  cannot  be  r^aided  as  much  less  probable, —  viz.  that 
"  men  who  are  starving  will  take  back  estates  on  any  terms, 
"  wheo  they  are  sure  of  one,  and  more  than  one,  year's  pos- 
"  session,  with  the  prospect  at  worst  of  accumulating  ar- 
"  rears,  and  of  losing  the  estate  by  »ale  at  the  end  of  that 
"  period  ;  that  is,  of  being  in  no  worse  condition  after  some 
"  years'  enjoyment  than  that  in  which  they  are  already 
"  plunged  by  the  resignation.  We  have  directed  your  atten- 
"  tion  to  these  considerations,  because  there  is  in  Mr.  Trant's 
"  report,  appearance  of  a  desire  to  remove  the  suspicion  of 
"  over-assessment,  considerably,  we  think,  beyond  the  evidence 
"  which  he  has  adduced  ;  and  because  you  appear  to  us  to 
"  have  participated  not  a  little  in  his  feelings.  You  will  ob- 
"  serve  that  we  do  not  conclude  beyond  the  extent  which 
"  you  have  admitted,  that  the  misfortune  of  over-assessment 
"  has  taken  place,  and  of  course  we  are  desirous  that  the 
"  dues  of  government  should  always  be  fully  realized ;  but 
"  we  are  convinced,  and  we  caunol  express  that  convicUoD 
"  more  strongly  than  it  has  been  expressed  by  you,  that 
"  nothing  is  less  our  interest,  even  in  a  financial  point  of 
"  view,  than  over-assessment,  as  the  exhaustion  of  the  peo- 
"  pie  for  a  few  yean  produces  an  inability  for  many  years, 
"  to  pay  the  Jumma,  which  previous  to  that  oppression  it 
"  would  have  been  easy  for  them  to  pay.  It  is  good  policy, 
"  therefore,  as  well  as  Justice  and  humanity,  to  err  on  the 
"  side  of  moderation  rather  than  that  of  exaction."  —  Bei^. 
Rev.  Sd.  Vol.  in.  p.448— 50. 
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Swhjcrt  cDDiinunl — Poblic  ulm  at  eitatet  to  liquidtle  amaii  ot  Rm»nat. 
Fnaduknt  tniufan.  Abnict  in  the  Revenue  ■dminiitnlioD  eno- 
neialediD'lhe^Buiibleto  R^.I.of  1821.    Kenuiks  tbeTBoa. 

But  the  loss  of  property  from  compulsory 
rdinquiskmeat  is  still  not  the  whole  extent 
of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  system  here 
to  be  deplored.  Property  to  a  vast  amount 
seems  also  to  hare  been  sacrificed  through 
the  medium  of  public  sales  for  arrears  of  re- 
veone,  and  by  fraudulent  transfers  effected 
under  the  influence,  or  with  the  connivance,  of 
Dative  pubUc  officers  attached  to  the  revenue, 
and  judicial,  departments.  The  iniquity  of 
these  transactions  having  forcibly  struck  the 
beDevolent  mind  of  Lord  Hastings,  a  Regula- 
tion was  passed,  in  his  government,  entitled 
Reg.  I.  of  1821,  for  the  investigation  and  de- 
cision of  certain  claims  to  recover  possession 
of  land  illegally  or  wrongfully  disposed  of  by 
public  sale ;  or  lost  through  private  transfers 
effected  by  undue  influence ;  and  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  errors,  or  omissions,  of  the  pro- 
ceedings adopted  by  the  revenue  officers  in 
regard  to  the  record  and  recognition  of  pro- 
prietary rights,  and  the  ascertaitmient  of  the 
tenures,  interests,  and  privileges,  of  the  agri- 
mltural  community. 
The  object  of  this  Regulation,  was  to  restore 
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the  wrongful  sales,  and  fraudideat  transfers, 
above  adverted  to,  to  their  original  lawful  pro- 
prietors. But  the  extent  of  injury,  injustice, 
and  oppression,  inflicted  by  the  operation  of 
this  particular  part  of  our  system,  cannot  be 
so  well  described  as  in  the  words  of  the  Re- 
gidation  itself,  the  preamble  of  which  I  here 
subjoin,  in  the  conviction  that  the  series  of 
atrocities  it  enumerates  could  not  be  credited 
in  this  country,  unless  they  were  at  once  un- 
answerably and  officially  authenticated.  The 
preamble  is  as  follows  : — 

"  It  has  appeared,  that  in  the  first  seven  or 
"  eight  years  after  the  acquisition  of  the  Ceded 
"  provinces  by  the  British  Government,  the  na- 
"  tive  officers  of  Government,  their  relatims 
"  connections,  and  dependants,  taking  ad- 
"  vantage  of  the  novelty  of  the  British  rule, 
"  of  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of  the  peo- 
"  pie,  and  in  some  cases  of  the  culpable  su- 
"  pineness  and  misconduct  of  the  European 
"  functionaries,  under  whose  authority  they 
"  were  employed,  contrived  by  fraudulent 
"  and  iniquitous  practices  to  acquire  very  ex- 
*'  tensive  estates  in  several  of  the  provinces 
**  in  question,  more  especially  in  Allahabad, 
"  Cawnpore,  and  GJonickpore,  thus  wrong- 
"  fully  depriving  of  their  just  rights  a  great 
"  number  of  the  ancient  landholders,  and  re- 
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"  dacing  them  and  their  numerous  dependants 
"to  ruin  and  mraeiy.  These  abuses  have 
"  been  chiefly  practised  through  the  perrer- 
"  sion,  to  the  purposes  of  chicanery  and  fraud, 
"  of  the  rules  enacted  for  the  collection  of  the 
"  government  revenue,  more  especially  ^e 
"  provisions  relating  to  the  public  sale  of  land 
"  for  arrears.  Under  cover  of  these  rules,  but 
"  (xoitrary  to  the  tme  intent  and  meaning  of 
"  ihe  law,  by  which  (though  a  considerable 
'*  ducretion  was  left  to  the  revenue  autho- 
"rities)  the  measure  of  a  public  sale  was 
"  principally  designed  for  cases  of  embezzle- 
"ment,  contumacy,  or  fraud,  many  estates 
"  were  sold  from  which  no  balance  (or  a  very 
"  bifling  balance)  was  due,  or  on  which  the 
"arrear  accrued  without  any  embezzlement, 
"  or  wilfnl  default,  on  the  part  of  the  Sudder 
"  Halguzar,  Emd  others  were  disposed  of  with- 
"  ODt  an  observance  of  the  prescribed  forms. 
"  In  several  instances,  too,  a  recourse  was 
"  had  to  the  measure  of  public  sale,  without 
"  any  proper  ascertainment  of  the  liability  of 
"  the  proprietors,  or  the  fact  of  their  being 
"  tmder  direct  engagements  to  Government. 
"  Thus  some  estates  would  appear  to  have 
"  been  brought  to  sale  for  arrears,  although 
"  the  pities  responsible  to  Government  for 
"  the  revenue   held   only  a  very  limited  in- 
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"  terest  in  tbe  Mehal*  sold,  or  were  persons 
"  possessing  do  fixed  right  of  property  therein, 
'*  who  had  beea  recorded  as  proprietors  and 
"  admitted  to  engagements  on  the  faith  of 
"  fraudulent  and  abusive  statements ;  and 
''  some  appear  to  have  been  sold,  of  which 
"  the  Tehsildara  had  themselves  retained  the 
'*  immediate  management,  the  ostensible  Mal- 
'  guzars  being  creatures  of  their  own,  or  names 
'  purelyfictitious  being  entered  on  the  records. 
'  Under  such  circumstances  sales  were  often 
'  effected  through  the  misrepresentations  of 

*  the  Tehsiidars,  made  in  collusion  with  the 
'  recorded  Malguzars,  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
'  quiring,  for  one  or  other  of  the  parties,  an 
'  ostensible  title  to  the  property  by  purchase 
'  at  public  sale.  In  like  manner  there  is  rea- 
'  son  to  believe,  that  persons  erroneously  re- 
'  corded  as  the  sole  proprietors  of  Mehals, 
'  in  which  they  possessed  either  no  fixed  pro- 
'  perty  or  a  very  limited  interest,  have  in  se- 
'  veral  instances  been  induced  fraudulently 
'  to  execute  deeds  of  sale  in  favor  of  public 

*  officers  of  Government,  their  relations  or 
'  dependants,  purporting  to  convey  the  ex- 
'  elusive  property  of  the  lands  comprised  in 
'  the  Mehal,    for  which    they  were    under 


*  LandB  yielding  revenue. 
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"  engagements,  and  that  on  the  faith  of  such 
"  deeds,  the  purchasers  hare  heen  recorded 
"  as  the  sole  proprietors  thereof.  In  almost 
"  all  these  cases,  the  purchasers  whether  by 
"  public  or  private  sale,  taking  an  illicit  ad- 
"  Tuitage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  village 
"  occupants,  and  of  their  unacquaintance 
"  with  the  Regulations  and  the  forms  of 
"  judicial  practice,  have  effected  an  extensive 
"  usurpation  of  private  rights,  and  the  con- 
"  sequent  annihilation  of  institutions  by  which 
"  die  village  communities  have  immemorially 
"  been  regulated.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
"  that  the  same  evils  have  very  generally 
"  occurred  in  alt  cases  of  sale  for  the  recovery 
"  of  arrears,  even  where  the  transfer  of  the 
"estate,  held  by  the  alleged  defaulter,  was 
"legal  and  valid,  the  purchasers  having 
"  usually  claimed  to  possess  the  whole  of  the 
"  lands  comprized  in  the  Mehal  sold,  with- 
"  cot  being  subject  to  any  of  the  restrictions 
"  and  conditions  arising  out  of  private  rights 
"  which  attached  to  the  estate  of  the  defaul- 
"  ter,  and  having  frequently  succeeded  in 
"  establishing  such  claims  to  an  extent  not 
"  warranted  by  law.  Thus  in  almost  every 
"  Mehal  sold  in  liquidation  of  arrears  of 
"  revenue,  many  village  Zemindars,  Puttee- 
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'  dara,  and  other  proprietors,  though  in  no 
'  degree  parties  to  the  engagement  of  the 
''  defaulting  Malguzar,  and  holding  under 
'  tenures  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  afiect- 
'  ed  by  the  sale  of  the  estate  possessed  by 
'  such  defaulter,  further  than  that  by  such 

*  sale  the  obligations  of  the  under  tenants 
'  towards  the  defaulter  are  transferred  to  the 
'  purchaser,  have  been  deprived  of  their  just 

*  rights,  and  either  ousted  from  the  lands  or 
'  reduced  to  the  condition  of  tenants  at  will. 
'  There  is  further  reason  to  beliere,  that  in- 
'  dependently  of  cases  of  abusive  alienation, 
'  the  village  Maliks  and  others  have  in  many 
'  cases  sustained  serious  injury  through  the 
'  insufficiency  of  the  inquiries  instituted  by 

*  the  revenue  officers  in  regard  to  the  tenures 

*  by  which  land,  and  the  rights  connected 
'  with  land  are  held,  and  from  the  errors  and 
'  defects  of  the  public  records  relating  to 
'  such  matters .  That  in  consequence  of  siich 
'  errors  and  defects  many  persons  justly  en- 
'  titled  to  engage  in  chief  for  the  revenue  of 
'  the  lands  occupied  by  them,  have  been  ex- 
'  eluded  from  engagements  in  favour  of  per- 
'  sons  erroneously  recorded  as  proprietors ; 
'  and  that  the  real  nature  and  extent  of  the 

*  interests  actually  possessed  by  different  in- 
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"  diriduals,  aad  classes  being  ill  ascertained 
"  and  defined,  great  facilities  have  been  af- 
"  forded  to  chicaneiy  and  fraud,  which  have 
"  led,  and  are  likely  still  further  to  lead,  to 
"  consequences  greatly  injurious  to  indivi- 
"  duals,  and  seriously  affecting  the  peace  and 
"  good  order  of  the  country.  The  persons 
"  who  have  suffered  by  the  aforesaid  abuses 
"  are,  for  the  most  part,  poor  and  ignorant 
"  men,  unaccustomed  under  the  former  go- 
"  vemment  to  any  regular  system  of  lav, 
"  little  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the 
"  British  code,  or  the  regular  forms  of  British 
"judicial  proceedings,  incapable  of  availing 
"  themselves  of  the  protection  it  was  designed 
"  to  afford,  and  possessing  not  the  means  of 
"  securing  the  aid  of  individuals  better  in- 
"  formed ;  while  those  opposed  to  them  are, 
"  for  Uie  most  part,  men  of  wealth  and  power, 
"  who  acquired  their  possessions  through  the 
"  influence  of  official  station,  and  by  an 
"  abusive  exercise  of  the  authority  vested  in 
"  them  as  officers  of  government,  who  are 
"  well  acquainted  with  all  the  forms  of  law 
"  as  administered  iiv  our  Courts,  and  who  pos- 
"  sess  ample  means  of  securing  the  retainers 
"  of  the  Adawlut  in  their  service.  These, 
"  indeed,  are  themselves  generally  supposed 
"  to  be  much  interested  in  maintaining  the 
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'  sales  in  question,  and  in  supporting  all  the 
'  claims  of  the  purchasers,  and  the  Sudder 

*  Malguzars.     Moreover,  in  all  suits  brought 

*  to  annul  sales  made  for  the  recovery  of 
'  arrears  of  revenue,  the  collector,  on  the  part 
'  of  government,  must  be  made  one  of  the 
'  defendants,  in  the  case  along  with  the  pur* 
'  chaser,  and  various  other  forms  must  be  ob- 
'  served  which  are  likely  to  defeat  the  just 

*  claims  of  the  ousted  proprietors.  Theprose- 
'  cution.  too,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  regular 
'  suits  in  the  Adawlut,  necessarily  involves 
'  considerable  delay  and  expense  ;  requiring. 
'  besides  a  long  attendance  at  the  Court,  the 

*  payment  of  various  fees,  the  employment 
'  of  Vakeels,  and  other  expences  which  would 
'  alone  operate  greatly  to  prevent  the  com- 

*  plainants  in  question  from  seeking  redress 
'  in  that  manner,  even  if  the  cases  were  such 
'  as  to'  admit  of  easy  decision  by  the  regular 
'  tribunals.  But  the  investigation  of  the 
'  abusive  alienations  and  usurpations  in  ques- 
'  tion  will  apparently  require  a  thorough  re- 
'  search  into  voluminous  and  complicated  re- 
'  venue  accounts,  minute  local  inquiries,  and 
'  a  free  and  constant  communication  with 
'  the  parties  concerned,  and  with  the  local 
'  officers,  and  an  active  inquiry  into  all  the 
'  circumstances  of  tfae  transactions  without 
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"  reference  to  the  mere  points  stated  by  the 
"ptaintifis,  such  as  the  constitution  of  the 
"  established  courts  would  not  admit  of  their 
"  pursuing.  Besides,  the  existing  regulations 
"  do  not  vest  the  civil  courts  with  so  exten- 
"  sire  a  discretion  in  the  adjustment  of  doubt- 
"  fill  claims,  and  ia  the  relief  of  parties  suf- 
"  fering  hardships,  as  the  cases  in  question 
"  appear  to  demand.  Further,  the  reg^la- 
"  dons  applicable  to  the  provinces  in  ques- 
"  tion,  having  been  necessarily  founded  on 
"  incomplete  information,  are  in  many  re- 
"  spects  defective ;  so  that  several  points 
"  requiring  a  distinct  declaration  of  the  views 
"  and  intentions  of  the  legislature,  relative  to 
"  the  privileges  designed  to  be  vested  by  a 
"  settlement  in  the  Sudder  Malguzar,*  or  con- 
"  veyed  to  the  purchaser  by  a  public  sale,  as 
"  well  as  in  r^ard  to  the  extent  of  the  autho- 
"  rity  vested  in  the  revenue  officers  in  de- 
"  ciding  on  the  mode  in  which  the  public 
"  revenue  is  to  be  managed  or  collected,  still 
"  remain  to  be  settled,  and  cannot  yet  be 
"  settled  by  a  general  legislaUve  enactment 
"  without  risk  of  error.  The  proceedings  of 
"  the  established  courts  must  necessarily  par- 

"  Head  fanaer,  or  proprietor,  or  representative  of  pro- 
prieton,  of  a  joint  estate.      Vide  pages  143  and  166. 
VOL.  II.  M 
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'  take  of  any  defects  belonging;  to  the  law 
'*  which  it  is  their  daty  to  administer ;  and 
'  it  would  be  obviously  inconsistent  with 
'  every  sound  principle  to  grant  a  general 
'*  discretion  to  those  courts  to  deviate  from 
"  the  law  on  individual  views  of  expediency 
■'  or  justice.  Tlie  established  courts  con- 
'  sequently  are  not  so  constituted  as  to  pro- 
'■*  vide  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  evils  above 
'  specified,  which  can  be  completdy  cor- 
'  rected  only  by  a  tribunal  exercising  a  larger 
'  discretion, '  and  acting  in  more  immediate 
'  communication  with  the  government,  than 

*  could  with  propriety  be  allowed  in  the  case 

*  of  the  courts  established  for  the  general  ad- 
'  ministration  of  civil  justice.     Even,  too,  if 

*  these  courts  were  so  constituted  as  adequate- 
'  ly  to  provide  for  the  trial  and  decision  of  the 
'  cases  in  question,  yet  the  duty  could  not 
'  be  completed  by  them  for  a  long  period  of 
'  time  without  an  entire  interruption  of  their 
'  ordinary  fimctions ;  while  the  parties  injured 

*  are  equally  incapable  of  supporting  the  ex- 
'  pense  of  protracted  litigation  in  the  Adawlut, 
'  and  of  defending  themselves  in  that  course 

*  of  proceeding  against  the  arts  and  intrigues 
'  of theirpowerfnl  adversaries.    In  considera- 

*  tion  of  the  above  circumstances,  it  has  ap- 
'  peared  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
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"  to  be  eaaentifllljr  neeesssrjr  to  the  eods  of 
"  juatice^  that  a  sp^ol  commission  with  large 
"  discretioaaiy  powers,  and  with  fall  aufiio- 
"  nty  to  regalAle  its  proceedings  according  to 
"  the  exigencies  of  the  cases  brought  before 
"  it,  ihould  be  constituted  for  the  purpose  of 
"  ibrestigating  the  cases  above  deseribed,  of 
**  restoring  to  their  just  rights  the  Z^sindara 
"  and  other  proprietora  who  have  been  wrong- 
"  folly  dispossessed,  of  defining  and  fixing  tbe 
"  real  nature  and  extent  of  the  interests  and 
"  titie  conveyed  to  the  parchasers  in  cases  in 
"  which  Bales  may  be  npheld,  of  restoring  pro- 
"  prietors  whose  estates  may,  in  consequence 
"  of  the  erA)rs  in  the  administratiwi  above  no- 
"  ticed,  have  been  transferred  to  another  on 
*'  account  of  a  trifling  balance,  or  for  a  trifling 
"  ei»nderfttion,  making  due  coii^>«isatl<«t  to 
"  the  present  posseesors,  of  granting  redress 
"  to  persons  who  may  have  lost  the  possession 
"  or  maaagemeAt  ef  the  estates  without  just 
"  cause,  under  the  operation  of  a  public  sale« 
"  or  through  any  act  of  a  revenue  officer,  or  who 
"  may  have  beenwrongfully  ^eluded  from  ea- 
"  gagements  wi^  govenAnent,  and  of  making 
"  an  equitable  adjustment  of  doubtful  claims, 
"  including  the  relinquishment  upon  due  com- 
"  pensatiDn  of  ri^ts  acquired  or  held  under 
"  the  strict  operaiian  of  tbe  law  l^  means  in- 
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"  consistent  with  equity  and  justice,  or  involv- 
"  ing  excessive  hardships  to  the  sufferers." 

From  this  preamble,  two  conclusions  are  ob- 
vious, as  to  the  effects  of  our  IndiEtn  financial 
system.  First,  it  proves  the  utter  inefficiency 
of  our  institutions,  revenue  and  judicial,  to  pro- 
tect property  and  private  rights ;  and  gives  the 
reasons  of  the  local  authorities,  and  servants 
abroad,  for  vesting  judicial  powers  in  the  hands 
of  revenue  servants.  And,  secondly,  it  es- 
tablishes the  fact  of  facilities  being  afforded 
for  the  commission  of  frauds,  amounting  to  vir- 
tual confiscations  of  property,  by  the  public 
officers  of  Government,  to  an  extent  of  atrocity 
which,  without  the  certificate  of  the  highest 
official  authority,  could  scarcely  be  credited. 
This  regulation  was  accordingly  enacted,  con- 
stituting a  Board  of  Commissioners,  denomi- 
nated "  Mofussil  Commission,"  to  inquire  into, 
and  redress,  the  evils  above  described.  From 
the  decisions  of  the  Mofussil  Commission,  an 
appeal  lies  to  a  superior  tribunal,  denomi- 
nated "  Sudder  Commission ;"  and  from  the 
Sudder  Commission,  in  certain  cases,  to  the 
King  in  Council.  The  benevolence  of  the 
intention  is  manifest  in  this,  as  in  various 
other  acts,  and  documents,  of  Lord  Hastings' 
government ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  how 
far  it  was  either  just,  or  politic,  to  re-disturb 
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proprietary  rights,  and  possessions,  which  oar 
own  laws,  for  a  series  of  years,  had  in  many 
instances  created,  in  others  sanctioned,  and 
in  all  recognized.  The  original  robbers  (for 
they  deserve  no  better  name)  may  have  ap- 
propriated the  lands  above  described  in  utter 
contempt  of  the  undeniable  rights  of  lawful 
proprietors ;  but  if  it  be  an  axiom  of  civil 
jnrisprudence,  that  the  injustice  of  the  origi- 
nal appropriation  does  not  affect  the  justice 
of  the  tenure,  provided  that  it  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  state,  or  permitted  to  acquire 
the  qualities  of  security  and  transference,  it 
may  be  apprehended  that  this  Regulation, 
however  benevolently  intended,  is  more  Ukely, 
in  its  operation,  to  be  considered  another  act 
of  arbitrary  power,  rather  than  of  retributive 
justice — in  other  words,  an  attempt  to  re- 
medy one  system  of  confiscations  by  actually 
legalizing  another.  It  is  true  that  the  Bengal 
Government  proposed,  and  even  ordered,  that 
compensation  should,  in  all  these  cases,  be 
given  to  the  party  disseised,  proportioned  to 
the  value  of  his  interest  in  the  property  re- 
somed.  But  who  were  the  parties  to  settle 
and  adjudge  compensation?  Persons  who 
neither  knew,  nor  ever  can  know,  the  real 
value  of  the  property  to  be  resumed;  and 
who,  in  addition  to  the  errors  of  ignorsmce. 
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may  often  find  it  impossible  to  eatiafy  its  pos- 
seswrs,  by  imy  thing  like  «£i  equitable  p^p- 
niaiy  consid^ratioD*  for  the  I09S  of  what  ^y 
one  o&ea  more  attaiehed  to  thao  to  U&  itft^f. 


SECTION  VIII, 

Attempti  af  OorttiuaeBl  ta  ncrau*  ths  pablk  imecM  bj  mamiiif  raat- 

6m  IumU,  aad  luidi  EUfgaiei  lo  ba  frandnhBtlj  aliasatsd.    Opinion* 

of  tha  CoQit  of  J>incU8«  tbeiwn.    Difierent  view  uken  bf  the  Baikal 

Oonnmtnl,  ind  power  of  ilirirfiTig  cua  of  thii  deteripliim  vcatod  id 


But  to  relum  to  the  particular  effects  of 
this  syst^u  in  indudng  augmentatioas  of 
the  public  land  revenue.  The  infectious  rage 
of  "improTement"  is  not  confined  to  txAlec- 
toiB,  and  reveDue  commissioners,  alone.  It 
sometunes  takes  a  like  hold  of  the  hi^er 
authorities,  notwithstanding  their  unqualified 
condemnation,  on  odier  occasimis,  of  the  oper- 
ation of  our  fiac^  system,  and  of  its  peculiar 
tendency  to  induce  eofaancemeof;  of  demand. 

When  the  perman^t  settlement  was  intra- 
disced  into  the  Beng^  provinces,  it  will  be 
recollected  that  it  was  part  of  Lord  Comwal- 
Us's  plan  to  give  up  to  the  Zemindars  aii  the 
waste  or  uncultivated  lands  appertaining  to 
their  estates  tax-free ;  that  it  might  encotuags 
than  to  extend  their  cultivatioB,  ao  as  thereby 
to  U^UiHi  the  pres«ire  of  a  disproportionate  im- 
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post,  which  the  necessities  of  CroTemmeat,  and 
the  ordeis  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  obliged 
him  to  lay  on  the  culttvated  parts.  Of  the 
fkxtent  or  quality  of  these  wastes  it  is  quite 
true  that  nothii^  at  the  time  was  known ;  but 
Lord  ComwaUis  arowedly  despaiired  oi  ac- 
quiring accurate  knowledge  on  thi^  head ;  and 
thon^t  it  better  to  give  up  theae  lands,  with- 
out reserve,  to  the  Zemindars,  rather  than  to 
prosecute  further  useless  and  harassing  en- 
quiries. In  process  of  time,  more  know- 
ledge was  obtained  of  the  vast  extent,  and 
even  fertility,  of  these  washes ;  and  when  it 
vas  alao  discoverfid  that  Zemindars  were  wi- 
nching themselves,  by  causing  their  untaxed 
wastes  to  be  extensively  cultivated,  it  seema 
to  have  excited  a  notion  that  the  Zemindara 
had  got  too  good  a  bargain-  Crood  or  had, 
howerer,  the  bargain  had  been  made,  and  so 
binding  were  its  terms,  th^t  both  the  Court 
of  Directors,  and  the  Bengal  GoTemment* 
were  fully  sensible  that,  in  justice  and  gpod 
faith,  it  ought  not  to  be  distiu-bed. 

Subsequent  enquiries  had  moreover  led  tft 
the  discovery,  or  at  all  events  to  the  belief, 
that  lands,  both  cultivated  and  waste,  were 
iaelnded  within  the  limita  of  particular  es- 
tates, without  being  accounted  for  to  Go- 
vernment at  the  time  of  the  perpetual  set- 
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tiement.  Lands  of  this  description  are  parti- 
cularly noticed  in  Lord  Moira's  Minute  of 
Sept.  18Id,  under  the  denomination  of  Toufer 
or  Toufeer  lands  {Vol.  J.  p.5&3.)  Butifwe 
were  deceived  on  this  occasion,  we  were  onr- 
selTes  willing  parties  to  the  deception,  by  a 
voluntary  grant  of  the  estates  in  perpetuity, 
for  a  fixed  sum,  under  avowed  ignorance  of 
their  value,  and  of  their  specific  contents. 

Itwill  also  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of 
introducing  the  permanent  settlement  (1793), 
lands  of  considerable  extent  were  held  free  of 
revenue,  and  supposed  to  have  been  alienated 
under  fraudulent  grants.  Some  attempts  were 
made  at  the  time  to  ascertain  the  real  merits 
of  these  alienations,  but  miscarried.  They 
were  afterwards  renewed,  for  we  find,  that 
in  1815,  commissioners  had  been  appointed, 
in  various  parts,  to  investigate  and  resume 
illegal  alienations,  and  to  assess  such  wastes 
as  it  could  be  ascertained  were  not  included 
in  the  original  allotment  of  estates  in  1793. 
One  of  the  commissioners,  Mr.  Salmon,  in 
the  province  of  Baugulpoor,  reports,  in  1817, 
the  difficulties  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
The  Zemindars  laid  claim  to  the  wastes,  as 
being  included  in  their  assessed  estates ;  and 
so  vague  and  inaccurate  (he  observes)  .were 
the  terms  of  the  Permanent  Settlement,  so 
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loose  and  improTident  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  performed,  and  the  Tillage  registers  afford- 
ing DO  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  land 
belonging  to  each  estate — what  part  was  culti- 
vated, and  what  waste — or  what  were  the  re- 
spective boundaries  of  each — that  the  commis- 
sioDer  thought  he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
recommend  to  Grovemment,  that  all  lands,  how- 
ever usurped,  which  had  been  taken  possession 
'  of  to  any  useful  purpose,  should  be  resigned  to 
the  Zemindars ;  whilst  such  waste  lands  as  re- 
mained, in  every  practical  sense  of  the  word, 
unoccupied,  should  be  declared,  by  virtue  of 
the  Mahomedan  law,  the  property  of  Govern- 
ment, and  without  further  ceremony  appro- 
priated ;  unless  the  Zemindar  could  prove  that 
the  land  in  question  was  comprised  in  bis 
estate  at  the  time  of  the  perpetual  settlement. 
Bat  it  ia  an  ascertained  fact  that  there  is  not 
a  foot  of  land,  in  the  long  settled  districts  of 
India,  that  is  not  the  claimed,  and  probably 
the  lawful,  property  of  some  individual,  or  of 
some  village  community ;  and  every  Zemin- 
dar naturally  concludes  that  his  estate  em- 
braces every  portion  of  the  land,  whether 
cultirated  or  waste,  that  ever  did  belong  to  it. 
The  proposition  of  the  commissioner  went 
therefore  obviously  to  reverse  the  principles  of 
equity :  to  pass  judgment,  and  to  execute 
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it,  not  only  before  proof  of  wrong,  but  with- 
out ev«Q  the  foniis  of  trial ;  and  then  to  throw 
on  the  aggrieved  party  the  onus  of  vedreaeing 
himself;  this,  too,  in  a  case  where  his  aocuser 
had  found  ioBurmQuntable  difficulties,  in  the 
wfty  of  his  own  prooeediog  as  a  prosecutor. 
When  this  propofution  was  afterwards  acted 
upon  by  the  Bengal  Goveroment,  and  the  deoi- 
sion  on  these  cases  vested  in  the  revenue  auUto- 
ritiea,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  eatahUshed 
coyrts  of  judicature,  the  Court  of  Directors  verf 
justly  ohaerved  en  it-r-"  What  you  have  done  is 
'<  to  constitute  yourselves,  by  your  own  act,  de- 
"  £pndauta  instead  pf  plaintifia ;  and  that,  ia 
*'  e^ck  instance,  preceded  by  the  mat^i^l  eirr- 
'<  immstance  of  the  extrarjudieial  aqd  aibi- 
"  traiy  disposaeasion  of  a  man  firom  a  property 
"  which  he  had  b§en  aocuatomed  to  enjoy  and 
'f  regard  aa  his  own."  They  also  disapproved 
the  mraauK  on  the  grounds  that  a  principle 
of  Mahomedan  law  ought  not  to  be  applied  to 
Hindoo  property.* 

Meanwhile  considerable  difficulties  had 
been  esperieaced  in  resuming,  and  asaeasing, 
free  lands  in,  and  bordering  upon,  the  Sun- 
derbunds.  The  Zemindars,  whose  righta,  or 
pretensions,  had  never  been  queationed  since 

4  Beng.  Rev.  Sd-  Vol.  III.  p.  10$. 
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1793,  laid  claim  to  tim  wPMM»ed  laod^ 
iritfaout  reserve,  d^clwng  them  to  be  included 
Id  tbe  origiQal  grant  of  tJieir  estates,  but  le* 
fosed  tp  produce  papers  ftmn  wtuch  ^denp9 
on  tbfi  Bubjeci  could  be  drawn.  On  oae  oooa-' 
sion,  three  Punrandis  (grants)  were  prodpeed, 
given  by  the  collectors  in  1792-3,  which  pur- 
ported to  fix  the  Jumma  in  perpetuity  for  the 
land,  both  cultirated  and  waste ;  but  in  general 
the  required  documents  were  eitherwithbeld,  or 
not  in  being.  To  ascertain  tb«  exact  boundaries 
of  estates  was  therefore  not  practioable ;  and  the 
c(mnissioner(Mr.  Scott)  reported,  that,  without 
greater  pow^s,  hie  commissifm  would  only 
{Hore  an  useless  expence,  and  had  better  be 
abolisbed.  Mr.  ScottsdiortIyaft«' resigned  ftom 
ill  health;  and  was  succeeded  by  another  com- 
nifskmer,  who  had  effected  little,  up  to  July, 
1S18.  Inqoiriee,  however. were  still  piDsecuted; 
but  the  Bengal  Govenuuent^doubting,  perhaps, 
the  entire  legality  of  their  own  proceedings, 
observe  thereon,  that  they  had  now  "  confined 
"  tfaeawelves  to  the  mere  assertion  of  the  right 
"  of  gevernineot  to  derive  a  revenue  fiom  the 
"  land,  without  touching  tm  the  more  intri- 
"  cate  question  of  property."  The  operation 
of  the  measure  was,  however,  pretty  widely 
attended,  as  it  embraced  tbe  provinces  of  24 
Pergunnahs,  Nuddea,  Jessore,  Dacca,  Jelal- 
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pore,  and  Backergunge.*  The  Revenue  Board 
recommended  the  resumed  lands  to  be  asses- 
sed at  half  a  Rupee  per  Beegah,  but  the  Ben- 
gal Gorenunent  thought  this  an  inadequate 
rate,  and  that  "one  Rupee  per  Beegah  did 
"  not  exceed  the  just  amount  of  the  public 
"  dues." 

In  like  manner,  the  commissioner  in  Behar 
and  Benares,  Mr.  Deane,  experienced  the  same 
difSculties  as  in  other  parts.  He  also  reported 
the  unassessed  lands  to  be  every  where  claim- 
ed as  belongingto  certain  estates.  Theri^t^in 
these  cases,  became  a  question  for  theCoiirts  of 
Judicature ;  but  70  suits  in  one  district  having 
been  instituted  in  one  year,  and  as  many  more 
about  to  be  instituted,  whilst  two  only  were  de- 
cided in  the  course  of  the  year,  it  followed  that 
decisions  could  hardly  be  expected,  on  the 
whole,  in  less  dian  half  a  century.  Mr.  Deane 
accordingly  recommended  the  appointment  of 
a  separate  court,  and  judge,  for  the  trial  of  this 
particular  class  of  causes.  The  Court  of  Di- 
rectors were  disposed  to  approve  this  proposal, 
expressing  at  the  same  time  their  opinion,  that 
a  real  judicial  enquiry  should,   in  all  cases. 


•  R^.  XXIII.  of  1817.    Vide  BcDg.  Rev.  Sel.  Vol.  III. 
p.  103  and  121 ;  and  lb.  Reg.  VII.  o(  1822,  p.  380. 
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precede  resumption;*  but  the  Bengal  Govem- 
meat  had  imbibed  the  iaTourite  notion  that 
the  forni£(  and  delays  of  the  Courts  of  Justice 
were  ill  calculated  for  the  decision  of  revenue 
caoBes ;  and  that  it  would  be  much  more  con- 
ducive to  the  public  interests  (that  is,  to  the 
realization  of  the  public  revenue)  to  place  this 
braoch  of  the  judicial  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  collectors, — in  other  words — in  perhaps 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  make  the  claimants 
judges  in  their  own  cause. 

Regulation  II.  of  1819  was  accordingly 
passed,  to  modify  the  provisions  contained  in 
former  regulations  for  resuming  the  revenue  of 
lands  held  free  of  assessment  under  illegal  or 
invalid  tenures ;  and  to  define  the  right  of  go- 
moment  to  the  revenue  of  lands  not  included 
vithin  the  limits  of  estates  for  which  a  settle- 
ment has  been  made.  By  this  regulation,  or 
law,-  the  collector  is  himself  to  judge  in  the 
fiiat  instance  of  the  cases  of  this  description 


*  The  Court  of  Directors  were  also  averse  to  the  resump- 
tion or  asseBsment  of  lands  in  the  Sunderbunds,  when  even  a 
[Auuible  claim  to  exemption  could  be  set  up  b;  Zemindars, 
or  lUookdars,  on  the  faith  of  the  permanent  settlement ;  but 
vtth  a  liberal  allowance  on  this  score,  they  anticipated  that  a 
lnjge  tract  of  uncultivated  country  would  still  remain  at  the 
diipoul  of  Government.— Letter  to  Beng.  11th  June,  1823. 
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reqamog  inT^t^tion.  He  is  tfaen  ta  ptaceed 
in  the  enquiiy  -mth,  or  tri^dot,  the  codcnr- 
rence  of  the  oppOBite  ptirty,  tb  ooUect  crridence, 
examiae  dociuaeittSf  fee,;  and  barmg  com- 
pleted tiie  enqoiryyto  tmBsinit  hi6  proceolB^^ 
with  hisopmit)n  thereAi,  to  the  Board  of  Rere- 
ftve,  who  are  to  rerien-  the  proceedinga,  and  a^ 
ter  doe  tiotice  to  the  parties,  and  receiTing,  if 
Beceseary,  further  evid^ice,  to  pass  fiotd  judg- 
ttent  in  die  case.  Against  this  judgment  tihe 
a^riered  party  may  appeid  to  tbe  Courts  of 
Jadioatnre,  on  giving  secnrity,  in  the  interim, 
for  tjoe  payment  of  the  rerenne,  and  instituting 
the  suit  within  a  limited  number  of  days. 

Tbe  R^ulation  consists  cbiefly  of  the  forms 
to  be  observed  in  prosecuting  these  enquiries. 
Ftoiu  die  little  knowledge  acquired  of  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  landed  tramres,  and  the  vague 
and  tinsatislactory  tehns  of  the  penrnment  set- 
tl^nent,  there  are  no  fixed  roles  or  principles 
laid  down  by  which  the  decision  of  the  revenue 
authorities  is  to  be  guided.  Minute  inquiry 
is  enjoined  ;  but  mucl^  is  left  to  the  collector's 
discretion,  and  natural  sense  of  justice ;  for 
the  Revenue  Board,  far  removed  from  the 
spot,  must,  in  their  ultimate  decision,  be  main- 
ly guided  by  the  collector's  proceedings;  and 
uhle»i  we  can  suppose  die  virtne  of  collectors 
ill  India  to  be  far  more  perfect  dian  in  any  other 
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part  of  the  voitd— with  di«lr  ctwlit  utti  fa- 
tvpe  promotitni  greftlJy  dqiendrng  on  Uie  '*  bsk- 
"provement"  of  the  public  revenue — ^with  their 
time  fiilly  occupied  in  other  revenue  details — 
and  with  no  land-marks,  as  it  were,  to  direct 
their  steps  through  cases,  mai^  of  them  of 
labyrinthian  intricacy,— it  is  impossible  not'to 
be  persuaded,  that  many  of  th^r  jodgments 
will  be  either  biassed,  or  hasty,  or  such,  at 
least,  as  the  land-holders  themselves  will  deem 
a  violation  of  the  pledged  faith  of  Govern- 
ment  and  of  their  own  individual  rights.* 

The  Bengal  Government,  however,  continued 
to  be  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  advisable 


*  He  judge  and  nugistntte  of  Moradabad  having  given  an 
oSaai  opinion  on  this  regulation,  and  his  obaerrationB  having 
attracted  the  paTticulai  notice  of  the  Court  of  Directon,  the 
nme  are  ml^med,  on  account  Of  their  importance,  in  (he 
MknriBg  extnict  from  the  Court's  ktter  to  Bengal  of  the 
lltfa  June.  1B23. 

"  We  find  in  your  conaultatjona,  dated  24  November,  1830, 
"  k  paper  by  N.  J.  Halbed,  judge  and  inagistrMe  of  Mora- 
**  dabad,  letting  forth  the  inanfficiency  of  the  pnmaions  made 
"  by  Regulation  11.  of  1819,  for  the  purpose  of  resuming 
"  rent-free  lands,  and  recommending  a  course  of  proceeding 
*<  which  he  regarded  as  better  adapted  to  the  end.  There  are 
<*  fleveial  points  in  the  representation  of  Mr.  Halhed,  which 
**  induce  us  now  to  contmuoicate  to  you  some  (rf  the  reflec- 
**  lioAa  wMcA  they  have  su^ested  to  tu. 

"  One  of  the  circnmitances  which  appears  to  us  particularly 
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to  disjoin  the  duties  of  a  collector,  in  so  far  as 
they  regard  the  adjustment  and  collection  of 


"  deserving-  your  attention  is  the  number  of  cases  requirinf 
"  decision.  Mr.  Halhed  says,  that  '  in  the  smaDest  coU 
" '  lectorate  in  the  upper  provinces,  there  are  not  less  than 
"  '  6000  claims  (meaaing  ckims  of  one  description  alone,— 
"  '  viz.  those  to  hold  rent-free  lands)  to  be  decided  on.  In 
" '  many,  such  as  Seharunpore  and  Meerut,  AUygurh  and 
"  '  Cawapore,  there  are  at  least  10,000  claims  to  be  received; 
"  ■  in  Moradabad,  certainly  not  less  than  20,000.'  We  can- 
"  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Halhed  would  make  this  assertioD 
"  without  adequate  gronnds  :  and  if  it  but  approach  to  the 
"  truth,  it  must  occur  to  you,  as  it  did  to  him,  that  between 
"  this  enormous  mass  of  business,  and  the  means  provided  for 
"  the  proper  discharge  of  it,  there  is  a  lamentable  dispropor- 

"  Mr.  Halhed  asserts,  what  may  be  too  certainly  inferred 
"  from  other  sources  of  information,  that  '  in  favour  of  these 
"  '  claims,  a  great  mass  of  bad  evidence  will  be  adduced,  the 
" '  lalsity  of  which  it  will  be  very  often  not  easy  to  detect. 
"  '  In  this  country,  great  facilitiea  are  afibrded  to  forgers  of 
" '  public  documents  of  all  descriptions.'  In  the  declining 
"  days  of  the  Mogul  monarchy  grants  jrere  made  with  very 
"  little  consideration,  by  the  princes  of  that  house,  of  lands 
"  in  parts  of  the  country  vdiere  they  had  no  more  than  a 
"  nominal  sovereignty.  Mr.  Halhed  adds,  '  In  this  country 
" '  it  is  easy  to  procure  the  signature  or  seals  of  as  many 
" '  evidences  as  are  required  to  any  document,  true  or  false, 
"  '  provided  they  receive  a  very  trifling  sum.'  All  regittert 
"  <md  recordt  are  in  the  highest  degree  imperfect.  On  this 
"  subject,  he  observes,  that  the  Regulations  direct  that  a 
"  registry  of  rent-free  lands  should  be  filed  in  every  collector's 
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thereveDue,  and  the  detennination  of  summary 
suits  regarding  land  and  revenue ;  for  each  as- 

"  office,  but  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  obtain  the  requi- 
"  lite  degree  of  information,  which  those  lists  ought  to  con- 
"  tain  in  any  of  the  revenue  offices.  '  There  are  books  (he 
" '  says)  ID  each  collector's  office,  containing  the  abstracts  of 
"  '  the  deeds  by  which  the  occupants  of  rent-free  lands  claim 
"  '  to  hold  them ;  but  it  would  take  years  to  examine  them  be- 
"  '  fore  a  summary  of  the  whole  could  be  drawn  out.  The 
"  '  sggregate  amount  of  land  in  Beegahi  is  not  to  be  asca- 
"  '  tuned  from  tiie  existing  documents  in  any  of  the  offices  ; 
" '  sod  in  consequence  of  the  notorious  chicanery  of  the  Ca- 
" '  pongoea  and  Sudder  revenue  officers,  it  is  unknown  wh&- 
" '  ther  the  present  occupants  bold  more  or  less  land  than 
" '  their  several  title  deeds  set  forth.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
" '  that  in  most  cases  a  far  greater  propordon  of  land  than  it 
" '  specified  in  the  documents  produced  has  been  surrepti- 
"  '  tioasly  retained  by  all.'  The  Tehsitdara,  Canoi^oes,  and 
"  Sadder  Omlah,  who  are  bribed  by  the  occupants,  are  in- 
"  lemted  in  obscuring  and  perverting  evidence.  Mr.  Halhed 
"  states  that  when  the  ceded  and  conquered  provinces  first 
"cuse  into  our  possession,  the  holders  of  rent-free  lands 
"  crowded  to  the  revenue  offices,  to  present  their  documents, 
"die  greater  part  of  which  were  forged  or  insufficient;  that 
"  the  superior  native  officers,  or  Dewans,  and  their  depend. 
"  ants,  made  vast  acquisitions,  by  causing  them  to  be  entered 
"  in  the  books,  and  that  one  Dewan  was  said  to  have  carried 
"  off  30  lacs  of  Rupees  realized  in  this  way,  and  that  his  suc- 
"  txtKK  was  reported  to  have  taken  with  him  no  less  than  20 
"  iacs  so  acquired  in  a  few  years,  which  gums,  he  was  con- 
"  vinced,  were  not  over-rated.  Mr.  Halhed  further  observea 
"  that '  the  office  of  Dewan  had  indeed  been  done  away ;  but 
" '  that  the  corrupt  influence  possessed  by  the  people  who 
VOL.  11,  N 
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sists  the  other.  Thejudicia)  powers,  therefore, 
vested  in  collectors,  were  extended  and  cod- 

"  ■  held  that  office,  was  bat  more  widely  extended  and  difliued 
"  ■  among  the  whole  of  the  revenue  Omlah.  He  adds — 
"  '  to  prevent  investigation  and  inquiry,  all  that  a  spirit  of 
"  '  chicanery,  rice,  and  iniquity  can  suggest  would  be  opposed 
'"  to  a  collector.  The  o^  of  a  handscmie  bribe  would  be 
"  '  the  first  attempt.  Aa  that  would  be  refused,  recourse 
"  '  would  be  had  to  forged  documents  and  perjury,  and  an  at- 
"  '  tacic  on  the  character  of  the  collector  wonld  be  made  by 
*'  ■  petitions  and  representations  to  the  superior  authorities, 
"  '  teeming  with  that  happy  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood 
"  '  which  the  natives  of  India  are  so  clever  in  manufactnring 
"  '  to  serve  their  own  ends.'  These  are  painful  proofs  of 
"  the  tftsw^iency  of  j/our  tystem  0/ revenue  adminiitratkm 
"for  ihe  prevention  and  detection  qf  public  abuset;  but  we 
"  notice  them  in  this  place  a»  affording  an  instructive  ex- 
"  position  by  which  il  is  clearly  shewn,  that  he  who  decides 
"  upon  the  claims  to  rent-free  lands  will  have  in  most  cases 
"  to  find  his  way  through  an  obscure  and  intricate  labyrinth, 
"  with  hardly  any  thing  certain  to  direct  kis  steps.  These 
"  difficulties  will  be  encreased  if  he  be  not  well  acquainted  with 
"  the  native  languages,  and  the  character  of  the  people,  and 
"  conversant,  from  previous  service  in  the  revenue  department, 
"  with  investigations  of  this  nature. 

"  In  addition  to  these  remarlcs  upon  the  ms^itude  and 
"  difficulty  of  the  business  thus  devolved  upon  the  revenue 
"  officers,  some  of  his  other  observations  are  well  deserving 
"  of  notice.  He  asserts  that  '  the  duties  of  a  collector,  espe- 
"  '  cially  in  the  upper  provinces,  demand  bis  whole  attention ; 
"  '  that  the  very  first  step  towards  a  resumption  of  rent-free 
"  '  lands,  namely,  peipmnah  lists,  containing  the  name  of 
"  '  the  original  grantee,  that  of  the  present  occupant,  the 
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finned  by  Reg.  VII.  of  1822  ;  but  at  this  time 
it  was  discovered  that  the  load  of  business 

" '  stated  amoont  o!  the  land,  the  quantity  actually  in  pos- 
"  '  wnioo,  and  ao  abstract  of  the  title  deed,  have  not  m  so 
"  '  loa%  a  time  been  entered  apon  by  one  of  the  revenue  offi- 
"  *  cen ;  that  the  collectors  cannot  afford  leisure  to  attend  to 
"  '  iDTeM^tions  relative  to  rent-free  lands,  must  at  once  be 
" '  obnons,  firom  the  known  fact  of  the  whole  of  the  claims  to 
" '  eleenKnynary  pensions  or  rosannahs  not  having  been  finally 
" '  detennmed,  although  the  ceded  and  conquered  provinces 
" '  hare  been  under  British  dominion  for  upwards  of  seventeen 

"  Besides  this  want  of  time,  there  is  a  necessaiy  species  of 
"  knowledge  in  which  Mr.  Halhed  infers  that  the  revenue  ofE- 
"  cers  cannot  fail  to  be  deficient.  '  They  are  ignorant  (he 
" '  says)  in  most  cases  of  the  forms  of  the  courts,  and  of  the 
" '  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  law  in  judicial  matters.  From  the 
"'circumstance  of  their  not  having  been  educated  in  the  ju- 
" '  dicial  line,  they  are  ignorant  of  the  requisites  necessary 
"  '  in  a  cross-examination,  which  can  only  be  attained  by  long 
" '  practice  nnd  experience,  and  without  which  it  is  impossible 
"  '  to  extract  the  truth  from  an  unwilling  witness.  The  result 
"  '  of  a  collector's  inquiry  is  but  rarely  satisfactory  in  a  judi- 
"  '  ctal  point  of  view.  Being  interested  in  the  decision,  they 
"  '  very  often  over-estimate  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  re- 
" '  vnrae.  and  theif  decision  is  reversed  in  the  appeal  to  the 
"  '  courts ;  when  if  they  had  been  less  easily  satisfied  with 
"  *  evidence  making  for  their  own  side  of  the  question,  they 
"  '  might  by  further  investigation  have  established  a  proof 
"  '  agwnst  a  claimant.  More  suits  (he  says)  are  lost  from 
"  '  tbe  little  attention  paid  by  the  collectors  to  the  means  of 
" '  tiAiUng  the  aiguments  and  allegations  of  the  adverse 
"  '  puty,  and  from  tbe  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  measures 
N   2 
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imposed  on  collectors,  by  this  their  enlarged 
jurisdiction,  greatly  impeded  the  perfonnance 

"  '  to  be  adopted  is  order  to  circumveat  the  tricks  and  subter- 
"  '  fuges  of  the  attoniies  and  pleaders  of  the  courts,  and  of 
"  '  their  interented  principals,  than  from  defects  in  the  right  of 
"  '  government,  or  fiom  any  other  causes.' 

"  The  want  of  time  is  an  objection  applicable,  he  thinks, 
"  no  less  to  the  revenue  Boards  than  to  the  collectors.  If 
"  the  business  which  they  have  now  to  dischaige  gives  than 
"  full  employment,  he  concludes  that  they  must  be  over- 
"  whelmed,  when  they  shall  have  to  consider  the  petitions 
"  which  will  pour  in  upon  them  as  soon  as  the  invest^tion 
"  of  lakerage  (free)  tenures  is  prosecuted  to  any  extent.  These 
"  petitions  and  appeals  to  the  courts,  he  thinks,  will  occur  in 
"  almost  every  instance,  and  an  incalculable  amount  of  business 
"  may  be  counted  upon  as  the  result. 

"  Having  thus  pointed  out  the  defects  which  he  believes 
"  will  be  found  adhering  to  the  plan  which  has  been  adopted 
"  for  investigating  the  titles  to  rent-free  possessions,  he  pro- 
"  ceeds  to  recommend  an  expedient  which  he  regards  as  niuch 
"  better  calculated  to  answer  the  end.  It  is  that  of  aj^int- 
"  ing  a  commission  '  to  be  composed  of  two  European  cove- 
"  nanted  civil  servants,  to  be  selected  irom  the  revenue  and 
"  judicial  branches  ;  the  two  commissioners  to  be  vested  with 
"  '  full  powers  to  hold  proceedings  in  a  judicial  f<»m,  and  (o 
"  '  be  empowered  to  execute  the  duties  relative  to  the  inquiries 
"  '  r^aiding  rent-free  tenures,  which  under  Regulation  II.  of 
"'1819,  devolve  on  the  collectors.'"  Beng.  Rev.  Sel. 
"TOl.iu.p.ll8  toI19. 

Tie  Court  of  Directors  were  much  inclined  to  adopt  this 
:BnggeBtiou  of  the  judge  and  magistrate  of  Moradabad.  lliey 
justly  thought  that,  by  the  Regulation  II.  of  1819,  too  much 
was  lefttolhe  decision  of  coltectots,  who  had  exclusively  to 
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of  their  other  duties ;  on  which  account  Go- 
Temment  strongly  urged  the  Court  of  Directors 

collect  the  erJdence  id  each  case,  and  thereon  to  pass  their 
opinion.  Whether  erideace  be  perfectly  or  imperfectly  taken 
mut,  it  ta  obvious,  depend  on  him  vho  takes  it;  and  a  decision 
puttd  on  evidence  imperfectly  taken  is  likely  to  be  erroiieouB. 
RcKTriitg,  therefore,  the  nltimate  ju^;ment  in  these  cases  to 
the  Rerenne  Board,  who  could  only  pass  judgment  on  the  col- 
fcttor's  evidence,  was  no  security  against  error ;  whilst  from 
ibe  opeoce  of  prosecuting  appeals,  and  the  poverty  of  a  great 
pn^xHtioa  of  those  whom  the  decisions  in  question  would 
iffect,  the  Court  apprehended,  that  the  power  of  appealbg 
vDuld,  m  numerous  instances,  be  a  remedy  in  name  rather 
ibiD  ia  eSecL  'Hte  Court  of  Directors  were  also  of  opinion 
1^  ni  ^ifwopriate  judicatory  was  only  one  of  the  conditions 
wntiil  to  the  ends  of  justice.  "  Aaotber  is  (they  observe) 
"  i  rale  according  to  which  it  shall  decide.  Your  first  pro- 
"  coding,  therefore,  doubtless  is,  maturely  to  ascertain  and 
"  lij  down  the  principle  according  to  which  you  mean  to  dis- 
"crimiaate  between  the  lands  which  you  are  entitled,  and 
"  ihoK  iriuch  you  are  not  entitled  to  resume ;  and  to  draw  up 
"  1  ut  of  accurate  rules  defining  the  sev«^  sets  of  cases 
"  iritich  that  principle  would  embrace." 

Tbt  IcUcT  of  the  Court'  of  Directors  being  rather  the  ex- 
pasioa  of  an  opinion  than  an  order  to  adopt  it,  the  Bengal 
&)miuiient  adhered  to  their  own  arrangement;  and  after 
Rating  their  objection  to  the  appointment  of  a  special  com- 
nisHOQ,  conclude  with  the  following  observation  m  fevour  of 
Uie  plan  they  had  adopted.  "  At  present  the  law  spears  to 
"  u  to  provide  sufficiently  for  every  essential  ol^ect.  Ifthert 
"  It  oMjr  error  it  it  on  the  side  of  tendemeu  towards  th» 
"  ptopUil)  whicb  we  are  sure  your  Honorable  Court  will  not 
"  (Bengal  Rev.  Sel.  vol.  iii.  p.  136.) 
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to  increase  very  coimiderably  the  number  of 
European  servants,  as  being,  they  added,  quite 
essential  to  the  full  improvement  of  the  sys- 
tem of  revenue  management. 

Id  respect  to  the  assessmeat  of  resumed  lauds,  Bud  of 
wastes  auppoied  to  be  not  included  id  the  granta  of  the  per- 
maneDt  settlement,  but  which  had  been  since  cultivated,  the 
Court  of  Directors  BtQl  clung  to  their  latdy  bTOured  notion 
of  Ryotwar  survey  and  measurement.  The  follacy  of  these 
surveys  has  been  already  eiposed  ;  but  as  they  are  still  prime 
favourites  with  some  persons,  I  may  here  add  the  result  of 
another  of  these  attempts  made  is  the  "  ceded  aod  conquered 
provioces,"  where  a  profesuoaal  surveyor  (lieut.  Gerard)  was 
appointed  to  verify  the  accotmts  of  the  land,  cultivated  and 
uncultivated,  in  the  district  of  Cawopore.  Shortly  afier  the 
commencement  of  his  labours,  the  Commissioners  gave  the 
following  hopeless  account  of  their  probaUe  terminatioa. 
"  The  length  of  time  lequired  for  a  minute  survey  of  that 
"  description  which  could  ascertain  the  actual  quantity  of 
"  land  in,  and  fit  for,  cultivation,  and  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
'*  duce  of  every  field  in  every  individual  estate  of  these  pn>- 
"  vinces,  may  be  readily  estimated  from  lieut.  Gerald's  re- 
"  pffll  on  his  survey  of  the  village  of  P<»th  Khas.  He  thoe 
"  calculatas  that  half  a  square. mile  maybe  surveyed  in  one 
"  day ;  and  taking  the  square  contents  of  the  smallest  dis- 
"  trict  in  these  provinces  (Feruckabad)  at  2,700  miles  on  an 
"  extreme  length  of  90  miles,  and  on  an  average  breadth  of 
"  30,  it  would  require  16  years  for  the  campUtimt  tjf  the 
"  survey  of  a  iH^/e  dtilrkt,"  —  Vide  Beng.  Rev.  Sd.  vol.  iii- 
p.  106. 112. 114. 138.  and  145. 
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SECTION  IX. 
Tiewi  gf  the  Ctmrt  of  Directori  in  respect  to  periodiciil  ei  .. 
—  I«iif  Iww,  umI  couequencei  tbei«cr.  Conrt'B  p 
fanoi  of  eiiMii^  lyitam  (^  Und-reiemie.  Iti  infnence  an  tbe  «ondiict 
of  public  KiTOit*  abroad.  Eflecli  oF  ths  lyitem  id  prereatiiig  the  mc- 
cnnrahdonof  C*]aU].     Candnding  lemaiki  on  tbe  piece^ng  detuli. 

Ever  since  the  Court  of  Directors  first  took 
a  ^cy  to  Ryotwar  settlements,  the  spirit  of 
"  mprovi7tg"  the  public  revenue  equally  per- 
vades their  despatches  and  instructions  to 
their  Indian  governments.  Their  objection  to 
the  extension  of  the  Permanent  Settlement 
has  always  bad,  for  one  of  its  grounds,  that 
of  excluding  them  from  participating,  jjLthe 
immediate  advantages  of  extended  cultiva- 
tion,* of  fixing  bounds  (as  they  observe)  to 
th^  resources,  whilst  the  extent  of  their 
possible  exigencira  remains  unlimited.  They 
have,  at  the  same  time,  been  willing  enough 
to  grant  a  liberal  length  of  lease  to  Ryots, 
and  landholders,  on  a  fixed  annual  sum,  for 
a  period  of  10  or  15  years,  and  to  allow  tbe 
cnltivators  the  whole  of  its  intermediate  bene- 
fit irom  encreaaed  produce ;  but  the  Court 
have  uniformly  asserted  their  right  to  an  aug- 
meutation  of  revenue,  at  the  expiration  of 
each  period,   proportioned  to  the   encrease, 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  stLsn-a.  and  eo»-6u. 
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if  any,  from  each  tenure,  to  be  then  ascer- 
tained by  fresh  valuations  and  surreys. 

In  the  earlier  records  of  the  East  India 
Company  we  find  the  Mussulman  principle 
of  the  sovereign's  right  of  property  in  the 
soil  universally  asserted ;  so  that  land  reve- 
nue, or  a  land  tax,  in  those  days,  was  deemed 
no  other  than  the  sovereign's  rent  from  his 
own  lawfid  estate.  In  later  tiiqes,  when  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  landed 
tenures  in  India  disclosed  the  monstrous  in- 
justice, as  well  as  absurdity,  of  this  princi- 
ple, another  Mussulman  doctrine  came  to  be 
substituted,  viz .  that  the  sovereign  had  an  inde- 
feasible right  to  a  portion  of  the  gross  produce 
of  land,  which  is  usually  designated  by  us  as 
being  equal  to  50  per  cent,  thereof,  but 
,  which  the  Mussulmans  denominate  Kheraj. 
This  maximum  of  revenue,  variously  described 
as  "  Moderate  Jumma"  — "  Standard  As- 
"  sessment"  —  "  Just  amount  of  the  public 
"  dues,"  &c.,  is,  therefore,  always  considered 
as  a  legal  claim,  to  be  ultimately  realized 
from  all  lands  not  subjected  to  the  Perma- 
nent Settlement.  Lord  Comwallis's  arrange- 
ments of  1793,  tore  up,  it  is  true,  this  che- 
rished right  by  root  and  branch;  and  no 
sooner  was  the  effect  discovered,  than  an  im- 
mediate stop  was  put  to  the  progress  of  the 
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Permanent  Settlement ;  and  the  right  of  par- 
ticipation, as  above  stated,  in  the  varying 
gross  produce  of  the  soil  ^ain  most  tenaci- 
ously insisted  on. 

Out  financial  systems  thus  leave  us  but 
a  choice  of  inveterate  evils.  The  Perma- 
nent Settlement  on  the  one  hand  4  or  a 
variable  settlement  variously  denominated  and 
modified  on.  the  other.  Of  the  Permanent 
Settlement  we  have  already  seen  how  a 
scheme  conceived  in  benevolence,  but  prose- 
cuted in  utter  ignorance  of  existing  interests, 
and  individual  rights,  spread  confusion  and 
oppression  throughout  the  country.  We  have 
also  seen  the  operation  of  the  Mootahdar, 
the  Ryotwar,  the  Mouzawar,  and  the  new 
Ryotwar  settl^nents  in  other  parts ;  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Court  of  Directors  have 
of  late  years  decidedly  objected  to  any  per- 
manent limitation  of  their  claim  to  a  lion's 
share  in  the  encreasing  produce  of  the  soil, 
with  their  suggestions  for  remedying  the  in- 
conveniences of  a  variable  settlement  by  grant- 
ing leases  to  the  Ryots  and  landed  proprie- 
tors ;  but  we  have  recorded  proof  that  under 
the  system,  as  it  exists, — that  is  —  under  the 
pressure  of  an  intolerable  and  constantly  en- 
creasing  tax,  the  proposed  remedy  is  no  relief. 
In  the  lease,  or  farming,  system,  a  head  man. 
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or  principal  proprietor,  is,  as  before  obserred, 
put  forward  as  the  representative  of  a  village 
or  community,  under  the  denomination  of  a 
Zemindar  or  Malguzar.*  The  MfJguzar  en- 
gages with  the  collector  to  pay  annually  a 
fixed  sum  for  the  village  or  estate.  This  en- 
gagement rests  on  no  better  grounds  than  con- 
jectural estimates,  partial  measurements,  se- 
cret intelligence,  or  the  realizations  of  revenue 
in  former  years.  The  Malguzar  is  thus  bound 
to  the  state,  and  answerable  in  person  and 
property,  for  a  gross  sum.  All  that  he  can 
collect  beyond  it  is  his  own  profit.  He  has, 
therefore,  the  strongest  possible  motives  to 
wring  the  utmost  from  the  cultivators,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  thus  absolutely  left  with- 
out protection. 

But  the  Malguzar's  own  case  (supposing  him 
to  be  a  real  owner)  is  not  much  better.  On 
each  renewal  of  settlement,  the  land  is  put  up 
to  a  sort  of  auction.  The  collector's  object, 
at  each  interval,  is  increase  on  the  former 
Jumma;  and  speculators,  ofwhom  many  make 
it  a  regular  profession,  are  thus  encouraged  to 
bid  against  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Mal- 
guzar. If  the  Malguzar  decline  taking  the 
lands  on  the  terms  proposed,  he  is  left  without 

*    Vide  tupra,  p.  IM  and  161. 
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subsistence,  and  his  lands  are  transferred  to 
the  possession  of  a  stranger,  or  perhaps  an  ad- 
verse clfumant,  who  will  then  find  means  ito 
appropriate  to  himself  the  Malguzar's  here- 
ditary rights.  If  to  avoid  this  predicament, 
the  Malguzar  engages  for  a  Jimuna  beyond  the 
capability  of  the  lands,  he  subjects  himself,  on 
failure,  to  the  imprisonment  of  his  person,  the 
sale  of  his  efiects,  and  the  perpetual  alienation 
of  his  tenure.  In  short  leases,  a  Malguzar 
may  therefore  be  said  to  live  under  the  per- 
petual dread  of  total  ruin.  A  longer  lease  is 
at  best  but  a  respite ;  for  the  fatal  period  of 
renewal  comes  at  last,  with  its  fresh  valuations, 
and  arbitrary  estimates,  and  renewed  compe- 
tition ;  and  whatever  advantage,  or  comfort,  he 
may  derive  from  his  estate,  during  the  con- 
tmuance  of  his  lease,  he  must  still  live  in  the 
same  dread  of  beggary  and  ruin  at  the  expira- 
tion of  h^  term.* 

*  "  If  the  nncertainty  of  the  demand  be  not  remedied,  a 
"  kmg  settlement  will  be  aalj  a  respite  from  llie  diiastrous 
"  coniequenceB  which  may  ensue  upon  a  new  settlement, 
"  irtien  at  lost  it  may  come,  and  the  Zemindars  must  live  in 
"  cooEtaat  dread  and  aniiety  on  the  approach  of  that  fatal 
"paiod. 

"  The  precarious  condition  of  fkmilies  upon  such  a  tennre 
"  is  maoifeat.  "Hiey  would  often,  no  doubt,  rise  to  ease  and 
"  affluence  during  the  long  interval  of  exemption  from  en- 
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It  would  seem,  indeed,  at  this  time  (1822) 
that  little  or  no  progress  had  been  made  in 
equalizing  or  regulating  upon  fixed  principles, 
our  system  of  land  taxation,  or  in  ascertaining 
and  securing  the  precise  .rights  and  privileges 
of  the  occupants  and  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
A  revenue  wholly  dependent  on  the  annual 
produce  of  husbandry  sanctions,  as  it  were, 
constant  interference  in  the  usual  pursuits  and 
occupations  of  individuals.  We  have  here  a 
first  violation  of  the  maxim  "  laissez  faire." 
Our  adoption  of  the  Moslem  doctrine  as  to  land 
and  its  produce  being  royal  appurtenances,* 
but  claimed  more  as  a  right  of  property  than  as 
a  tax,  seems  to  have  unsettled  and  obscured 
our  notions  of  the  more  rational  and  intelli- 
gible rights  of  individuals.    Whether  the  so- 

"  crease;  but  vhen  the  ezpiratioD  of  the  tenn  should  ar- 
"  rive,  they  would  be  reduced  to  comparative  poveity  and 
"  distreu. 

"  With  Icng  settlements  it  U  to  be  feared  that  prosperity 
"  and  happiness  might  often  be  called  into  being,  only  to  be 
"  annihilated  by  a  new  assessment.  A  new  settlement  might 
"  fall  upon  famSies  as  sudden  ruin,  reducing  them  from  an 
"  ample  to  a  scanty  income,  destroying  the  comforts  and 
"  enjoyments  which  affluence  had  yielded,  and  repression 
"  aU  the  habits  and  notions  which  it  had  formed.  Such  a 
"  system  might  oflen  operate  as  a  confiscation  or  revolution." 
—Hr.  Stuart's  Minute,  18th  December,  182Q. 

•  Vide  Vol.  I.  p.  379,  el  leq. 
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veretgn  be  considered  as  proprietor  of  the  laad, 
or  as  chief  proprietor  of  its  produce,  hosts  of 
local  agents  must  necessarily  be  enployed  to 
guard  his  rights,  and  to  collect  his  dues.  His 
interests  are  consequently  a  paramount  con- 
sideration ;  and  when  in  process  of  time  it 
was  discovered  that  numerous  individuals  had 
a  heritable  and  transferable  property  in  the 
lands  they  occupied,  another  set  of  rights 
started  into  view,  which  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
concile with  the  indefeasible  rights  of  the  se- 
vere^, but  always  in  due  subordination  there- 
to. We  had  thus  in  fact  two  proprietors  to  the 
same  estate ;  and  this  double  right  of  property 
became  infinitely  more  complicated  from  the 
measures  adopted  to  realize  the  sovereign's 
share.  Farmers  of  the  public  revenue,  Ze- 
mindars, Malguzars,  and  the  purchasers  of  es- 
tates at  public  sales  for  arrears  of  revenue, 
became,  in  innumerable  instances,  proprietors 
of  land  under  the  sanction  of  existing  laws, 
to  the  prejudice  of  its  rightful  owners,  and  the 
oppressionofitscnltivatingtenantB.  Whatwith 
the  great  proprietor — the  sovereign, — and  the 
lesser  proprietor,  Zemindar,  Malguzar,  &c. — 
the  public  exigencies  of  the  one,  and  rapacious 
exactions  of  the  other, — we  frequently  find  the 
real  owners  of  an  estate,  as  under  the  Mussul* 
man  regime,  reduced  to  become  its  cultivating 
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Ryots,  or  tenants.  The  latter,  in  such  case,  are 
considered  as  possessing  a  right  of  permanent 
occupancy,  bo  long  as  the  dues  of  the  greater 
and  lesser  proprietor  above-mentioned  be  re- 
gularly discharged.  Hence  another  notion 
that  government,  in  its  meddling  capacity, 
has  a  right  to  regulate  the  demands  of  the 
lesser  proprietor  from  the  land ;  so  that  a 
person  acknowledged  to  have  a  right  tanta- 
mount to  that  of  fee-simple,  is  not  suffered 
to  make  his  own  bargain  with  his  own  tenant; 
in  other  words,  he  is  only  suffered  to  demand 
such  a  rent  from  his  own  estate  as  shall  be 
prescribed  to  him  by  a  public  law.  It  i?  true 
that  the  lesser  proprietors  have  too  frequently 
made  a  mockery  of  these  laws,  but  not  with- 
out causing  great  confusion  and  oppression. 
It  ia,  moreover,  well  known  to  the  higher  au~ 
thorities  in  India,  that  to  adjust  these  conflict- 
ingrighta  and  interests  on  equitable  principles, 
requires  a  knowledge  of  tenures,  and  local 
usages,  varying  in  various  parts,  as  well  as  of 
the  boundaries,  situation,  and  infinitely  varying 
productions  of  land,  without  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  allot  to  the  parties  interested 
their  respective  shares,  or  to  distinguish  by 
specific  limits  the  exact  rights  of  contending 
claimants.  But  this  minute  knowledge  being 
absolutely  unattainable  by  Government,  we 
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find  the  public  records  full  of  anxious  wishes 
for  its  acquisition,  lengthy  and  verbose  in- 
structions to  accomplish  it,  unremitting  eser- 
tioDs  by  the  ablest  public  servants  to  fulfil  the 
expectations  of  GoTemment,  and  the  result 
repeated  and  universal  failure. 

In  1823,  the  doubts  and  uncertainties  of 
1793  were  still  prevalent ;  the  same  inquiries 
remained  to  be  made  into  local  usages,  rights, 
and  resources ;  revcDue  settlements  as  depend- 
ant as  ever  on  conjectural  estimates ;  and  the 
inferior  classes  of  the  agricultural  community 
as  tittle  guarded  against  oppression.  We  had 
in  fact  no  unerring  data  to  work  upon — no 
safe  guide  to  direct  our  course.  In  the  ma- 
turity of  our  administration —  at  least  ia  18123 
—as  in  its  commencement,  we  had  every  thing 
of  importance  still  to  leam;  owing  to  an  im- 
practicable system  in  which  the  objects  pro- 
posed to  be  accomplished,  whether  of  strict 
justice,  or  pure  benevolence,  proved  in  prac- 
tice to  be  a  vain  pursuit. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  recorded  evils, 
the  Court  of  Directors  have  invariably  clung 
to  the  system  of  land  revenue  in  India,  as  be- 
ing of  great  antiquity ;  consequently  sup- 
posing, that  at  some  time  or  other  it  must 
have  been  susceptible  of  order,  certainty,  and 
facility  of  execution,  however  defaced  by  the 
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excesses  and  anarchy  of  Mussulman  sway ; 
and  looking  to  it  as  the  only  means,  in  a  coun- 
try like  India,  whereby  funds  could  be  sup- 
plied for  necessary  disbursements.  Their  or- 
ders hare,  therefore,  been  uniformly  directed, 
as  well  to  its  security,  as  to  its  encrease,  in  every 
way  consistent  with  the  rights  and  comfort 
of  the  people.  It  has  hence  followed,  as  not 
the  least  injurious  of  the  effects  of  this  sys- 
tem, that  it  binds  down  the  energies  of  our 
ablest  serranta  to  the  pursuit  of  an  unattain- 
able object.  The  difficulty  of  this  systsn 
was  well  described  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
in  1767,  when  they  observed,  (Verelst's  View 
of  Beng.  App.  p.  136.),  "The  experience  we 
"  already  have  had  in  the  province  of  Burd- 
'*  wan,  convinces  how  imfit  an  Englishman  is. 
"  to  conduct  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  and 
"  to  follow  the  subtle  native  through  all  his 
"  arts  to  conceal  the  real  value  of  the  country, 
"  and  to  perplex  and  to  elude  the  payments." 
That  this  has  been  the  characteristic  of  the 
system  ever  since,  is  abundantly  evident  from 
thewritingsofMr.Shore,*LordCornwallis,the 


*  "  Our  administration  has  been  flactuatJDg  and  uncertain. 
"  An  idea  of  impiovement  haa  been  hastily  adopted,  un- 
"  Bteadily  punued,  and  aftenraids  abandoned  from  a  sup- 
"  posed  defect  in  principle ;  new  measures  have  been  sub- 
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Rerenue  Board  at  Madras,  Lord  Hastii^, 
and  innnmerable  other  official  documents.  To 
unravel  the  intricacies  of  the  system  oa  the 
one  hand,  to  controul  its  abuses  on  the 
other,  have  always  been  fruitless  attempts. 
Mr.  Shore's  writings,  in  particular,  represent 
the  whole  country  as  in  a  singular  state  of 
coniiifiion  from  these  causes ;  and  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  in  despair  of  ever  attaining  a  better 
knowledge  of  its  real  resources,  advances  it 
as  a  reason,  coupled  with  Mr.  Shore's  repre- 
sentations, for  immediately  adopting  the  Ze- 
mindary  arrangements. 

From  numerous  other  passages  of  a  like 
import  in  Mr.  Shore's  minutes,  Lord  Com- 

"  tthnted,  followed,  and  relinquiahed  with  the  same  facility ; 
"  Uid  tbe  natives,  from  these  rariationg,  with  every  successioii 
"of  men,  expect  a  chaDji^  of  ayBtem. 

"  Here  is  no  country  in  the  world,  I  beheve,  where  the 
"  officers  of  govenimeiit  devote  more  time  and  attention  to 
"the  diacha^  of  public  buuness  than  in  Bengal.  Ilie 
"  offinal  duties  are  inconceivably  laborious  to  those  who 
"  pofenn  them  with  zeal  and  assiduity  —  an  assertion  which 
"  tbe  public  records  will  prove.  But  there  an  limits  to  in- 
"  dostij,  and  bouudi  to  exertion.  If  too  much  be  attempted, 
"  matten  of  great  importance  must  be  negated.  Hie  con- 
"  tniul  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  over  the  collectors,  and  that 
"  of  tbe  supreme  power  over  them  and  all  other  depaitmenti, 
"  w31  alike  prove  ineffective,  if  their  attention  is  dissipated 
"  in  the  nunutiee  of  detail." — Mr.  Shore's  Hin.  App.  5th  Rep. 
p.  190  and  196. 
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wallis  quotes  the  following.  (App.  dth  Rep. 
p.  48fl.)t  "  That  it  would  be  eodleas  to  at- 
"  tempt  the  subordinate  Tariations  in  the  te- 
"  nures  or  conditions  of  the  Ryots ;  that  it  is 
"  evident  in  a  country  where  discretion  has 
"  BO  long  been  the  measure  of  exaction,  where 
"  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  and  the  nature  of 
'*  the  produce,  suggests  the  rates  of  the  rents; 
"  where  the  standard  of  measuring  the  land 
"  varies ;  and  where  endless  and  often  con- 
*'  tradictory  customs  exist  in  the  same  district 
"  and  village ;  the  task  must  be  nearly  im- 
"  possible;  that  the  collector  of  Rajeshahy 
"  observes  on  the  subject,  that  the  infinite 
'*  varieties  of  soil,  and  the  further  varieties  of 
"  value,  from  local  circumstances  are  abso- 
*'  lutely  beyond  the  investigation,  or  almost 
"  comprehension,  not  merely  of  a  collector, 
"  but  of  any  man,  who  has  not  made  it  the 
"  business  of  his  life."  When,  therefore,  such 
men  as  Mr.  Shore  (Lord  Teignmouth),  distin- 
guished among  the  G>mpany's  servants  in  In- 
dia for  his  ability,  experience,  local  know- 
ledge, and  zealous  endeavours  to  promote  both 
the  Company's  interests,  and  the  security  and 
happiness  of  the  people,  are — with  the  convic- 
tions above  described — still  found  to  devote 
all  the  powers  of  their  mind  to  perfect  or  im- 
prove a  system,  which  sets  human  ingienuily 
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at  defiance  to  accom|dieh  either:  when  a 
body  so  experienced  and  distinguished,  in 
another  part  of  India,  as  the  Revenue  Board 
at  Madras,  should,  so  late  as  the  year  1818, 
(vide  p.  US,)  declare  the  attempts  made  to 
ascertain  the  real  resources  of  the  country  to 
be  "  altogetfa^  arbitrary  and  unsatis&ctory, 
"  hastily  performed  and  badly  executed ;  ex- 
"  ieting  mily  in  the  accounts  of  the  collector's 
"Catclwry,  and  never  adopted  or  followed 
"  by  the  people,"  yet  still  persevere  in  efforts 
(0  the  same  end  :  and  when  the  exertions 
and  schemes  of  our  ablest  and  most  humane 
collectors  are  thus  proved  to  he  labour  ia  vain, 
we  must  necessarily  conclude  that,  as  loi^  as 
this  system  of  land  revenue  is  required  by 
orders  fmn  England  to  be  enforced ;  that  as 
hag  as  it  is  regarded  with  mistakm  favor, 
merely  because  it  was  the  system  of  our  Ma- 
hootedan  predecessors ;  and  that  it  be  looked 
to  as  the  only  means  whence  funds  can  be 
supplied,  to  discharge  indispensable  expenses; 
—all  the  taloit  and  zeal,  and  benevolence  of 
future  courts,  and  future  servants,  will,  like  the 
past,  continue  to  be  wasted  on  impracticable 
projects  to  equalize  the  rates  of  taxation ; 
to  ledoce  them  to  a  just,  and  really  moderate 
standard ;  to  determine  and  secure  individual 
rights ;  to  protect  the  lower  classes  against 
o  2 
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oppression :  or  to  controul  abuses,  of  which 
the  great  majority  of  cases  never  will,  because 
they  never  can,  reach  the  ears  of  those  who 
are  empowered  to  redress  them. 

Butbesides  the  impracticability  of  our  Indian 
system,  its  instigating  all  classes  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants,  from  local  collectors  up  to  the 
government  itself,  tohastyaugmentationsof  the 
public  impost,  is  here  peculiarly  fatal.  Thedis- 
position  to  encrease  revenue  is  no  doubt  com- 
mon enough  to  all  human  governments ;  but  in 
countries  taxed,  for  example,  like  England, 
additional  burdens  are  always  professed,  and 
generallysought,tobe  imposed  in  the  way  least 
onerous  to  the  community  at  large.  But  this 
is  an  alternative  of  which  India  is  deprived.  In 
India,  from  the  system  we  have  adopted,  one 
only  source  of  taxation  is  presented — land;  and 
to  overload  agricultural  industry  in  a  country 
not  yet,  or  but  little,  advanced  (like  our  eastern 
possessions)  beyond  the  art  of  raising  raw  pro- 
duce is  to  make  certain  provision  for  its  station- 
ary, if  not  retrograde,  condition;  to  shut  out 
every  chance  of  improvement,  and  to  oppose 
the  most  effectual  barrier  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  natural  progress  of  human  prosperity. 

Of  all  the  effects  too  resulting  from  this 
destructive  system,  there  is  none  more 
obvious    than  its  preventing  the    possibility 
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ofaccumuiating  capital ;  through  which  alone 
can  the  agriculture  of  the  country  be  im- 
proved. At  present,  the  stock  of  a  Ryot 
consists  of  a  plough  not  capable  of  cutting 
deep  furrows,  and  only  intended  to  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  with  two  or  three 
pairs  of  half  starved  oxen.  This,  a  sickle 
lused  for  a  scythe,  and  a  spade  or  small  hoe 
for  weeding,  constitute  almost  his  only  im- 
plements of  husbandry.  Faggots  of  loose 
sticks  bound  together  serve  for  a  harrow. 
Carts  are  little  used  in  a  country  where  there 
are  no  roads,  or  none  hut  bad  ones.  Com, 
when  reaped,  is  heaped  in  a  careless  pile  in 
the  open  air  to  wait  the  Ryot's  leisure  for 
thrashing ;  which  is  performed  not  by  manual 
labor,  but  the  simple  operation  of  cattle  tread- 
ing it  out  from  the  ear.  A  Ryot  has  no  bams 
for  stacking,  or  storing,  grain,  which  is  pre- 
served, when  required,  in  jars  of  unbaked 
earth,  or  baskets  made  of  twigs  or  grass. 
The  cattle  are  mostly  fed  in  the  jungle,  or 
common  waste  land  adjoining  his  &rm^  and 
bofl^oes,  thus  supported,  generally  supply 
bim  with  milk.  Horses  are  altogether  disused 
in  husbandry.  The  fields  have  no  enclosures. 
Crops  on  the  ground  are  guarded  against 
the  depredations  of  birds  and  wild  beasts  by 
watchmen,  for  whose  security  a  temporary 
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stage  is  erected,  hardly  worth  a  shilling. 
Irrigation  is  performed  by  means  of  reser- 
voirs, intended  to  retain  the  water  periodi- 
cally falling  from  the  heavens,  and  of  dams 
constructed  or  placed  in  convenient  situa- 
tions. In  some  places,  water  is  raised  from 
wells  either  by  cattle,  or  by  hand.  A  rota- 
tion of  crops,  on  which  so  much  stress  is 
laid  in  Europe,  is  unknown  in  India.  A 
course  extending  beyond  the  year  is  never 
thought  of  by  Indian  Ryots.  Different  arti- 
cles are  often  grown  together  in  the  same 
field,  in  which  the  object  always  is  to  obtain 
the  utmost  possible  produce  without  the  least 
regard  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil.  The 
dung  of  cattle  is  carefully  collected  for  fuel 
after  being  dried  in  the  sun,  and  never  used 
for  manure.  Oil  cake  is  used  for  manure  in 
sugar-cane  plantations,  and  for  some  other 
articles ;  but  corn-fields  are  mostly  left  to 
their  own  natural  fertility,  and  often  worked 
to  exhaustion  without  compunction.  In 
some  situations  ne^  the  sea,  decayed  fish 
is  used  as  a  manure  for  rice-grounds ;  but 
it  is  seldom  permitted  where  authority  can 
be  interposed,  as  the  stench  of  it  is  intolera- 
ble. 

In  a  country  like  India,  where  the  heat  of 
the    climate    is    great,    the    construction  of 
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tanks,  or  wells,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  purposes  to  which 
agricultural  capital  can  be  applied.  Wells 
and  tanks  are  sometimes  constructed,  or  re- 
paired, by  the  labour  or  industry  of  Ryots, 
but  most  commonly  at  the  expense  of  Gorem- 
ment.  It  has  been  remarked  that  where  Ze- 
mindars have  been  enabled  to  accumulate 
gains,  they  never  apply  them  to  the  improve- 
ment of  lands  subject  to  the  public  revenue. 
Where  Zemindars  have  been  known  to  con- 
Ktruct  works  of  the  above  description,  they  are 
Doerely  designed  to  increase  the  fertility  of 
lands  held  free. 

But  generally  speaking,  so  entire  is  the  want 
of  capital  in  India,  as  well  in  arts  and  manu- 
&ctures  as  in  agriculture,  that  every  mechanic 
or  artizan  not  only  conducts  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  his  art,  from  the  formation  of  his  tools 
to  the  sale  of  his  production  ;  but,  where  hus- 
bandry is  so  simple  a  process,  turas  cultivator 
for  the  support  of  himself  and  family.  He 
thus  divides  his  time,  and  labor,  between  the 
loom  and  the  plough;  thereby  multiplying 
occupations  fatal  to  the  improvement  of 
either. 

In  this  universal  state  of  poverty,  manu&c- 
turers  always  require  advances  of  money  to 
enable  them  to  make  up  the  article  in  de- 
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mand ;  whilst  Ryots  have  frequently  been 
known,  sometimes  for  anticipated  payments, 
and  sometimes  for  their  own  expences,  to 
borrow  money  on  the  security  of  growing 
crops  at  3,  4,  and  5  per  cent,  per  mensem. 

No  fact  is  perhaps  better  established  in 
political  economy  than  that  industry  cannot, 
in  any  of  its  branches  be  promoted  without 
capital.  Capital  is  the  result  of  saving  from 
annual  profits.  Here  there  can  be  none. 
A  dense  or  rather  redundant  population  oc- 
casions in  India,  as  in  Ireland,  a  competition 
for  land ;  because,  in  a  nation  of  paupers,  land 
is  indispensable  as  a  means  of  existence.  It 
is  therefore  at  times  greedily  sought  for  in 
India,  notwithstanding  the  exorbitance  of  the 
revenue  chargeable  thereupon,  for  the  same 
reasons  that  small  portions  of  land  in  Ireland 
are  occupied  under  payment  of  exorbitant  rents  - 
to  landlords ;  and  this  extension  of  cultivation 
in  India  is  often  mistaken  for  an  encrease  of 
prosperity,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  but  the  further 
spreading  of  pauperism  and  want.  Hence 
the  acquisition  of  capital  in  India,  by  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  is  absolutely  impossi- 
ble. Either  the  revenue  absorbs  the  whole 
product,  of  industry,  except  what  is  indis- 
pensable to  preserve  the  workers  of  the  hive 
from  absolute  starvation  ;  or  it  is  engrossed 
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by  a  Zemiodar,  oriarmer,  who  will  not  re-apply 
bis  gains  to  the  improvement  of  lands  within 
the  power  of  a  tax-gatherer's  grasp. 

lo  this  series  of  proceedings,  effects  are 
presented  to  our  notice  deserving  die  most 
serioos  consideration.  It  is  clear,  that  when- 
erer  the  wants  of  GoTemment,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, may  call  for  increased  supplies,  re- 
course will  be  had  to  the  "improvement"  or 
extension  of  an  impost  already  almost  intole- 
rable. It  is  in  feet  the  only  available  re- 
Bonrce.  Universal  poverty  leaves  no  other. 
Measures  will  therefore  be  multiplied  for  as- 
sessing wastes  ;  for  resuming  rent-iree  lands ; 
for  invalidating  former  alienations ;  for  dis- 
pating  rights  which  had  been  allowed  to  lie 
dormant  for  half  a  century ;  for  increasing 
the  aggregate  receipts  from  lands  already 
taxed,  or  supposed  to  be  taxed,  at  50  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  produce — in  short,  for  the 
tDost  harassing  and  vexatious  interference 
with  private  property,  and  the  pursuits  of 
private  industry.  Every  improvement  or  ex- 
tension of  agriculture  is  thus  sure  to  be  fol- 
lowed, sooner  or  later,  by  the  graspings  of 
the  tax-gatherer.  Industry,  therefore,  will 
be  effectually  checked,  or  only  prosecuted 
where  the  demands  of  Government  may 
chuice  through  bribery,  fraud,  or  conceal- 
ment to  be  eluded.    Or,  if  the  necessities  of 
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hupian  life,  or  increased  population,  should 
occasion  agriculture  to  be  extended  to  waste 
lands,  to  be  thereaftra  taxed  at  *'  tie  just 
amount  (^  the  pubhc  dues,"  "vrhatiaithut  the  fnt- 
ther  spread  of  paupeiism  and  wretchedness  t 

Under  these  circumstances  to  profess  an 
anxious  desire  to  promote  general  prosperity, 
to  augment  the  comforts  or  protect  the  rights 
of  the  people,  when  our  acts  utd  deeds  thus 
belie  our  avowed  intentions,  is  but  to  arm  the 
inteusityofdisappointmentwithakeener  sting. 
£very  new  act  of  the  Government  will  be  view- 
ed as  a  portentous  omen  of  increased  burtbeus. 
A  collector,  raised  to  the  judicial  bench,  with 
leanings  highly  proper  for  him  to  entertain  as 
guardian  of  the  public  revenue,  or  as  an  ad- 
vocate, becomes,  in  his  capacity  of  judge,  an 
object  of  suspicion  and  distrust.  Confidence 
and  attachment, — the  great  bulwarks  of  na- 
tional prosperity — will  thus  give  way  to  a 
sense  of  injury  and  wrong ;  and  no  feeling  of 
injustice  is  more  irritating  to  the  mind  than 
that  which  a  people  suffer  at  the  hands  of  their 
rulers.  It  rouses  the  most  submissive  and 
peaceable  of  mankind  to  acts  of  secret  oppo- 
sition, or  open  violence.  Grovernment,  under 
these  circumstances,  may  be  feared,  but  it  is 
also  hated.  Its  ordinary  measures,  wanting  aid 
and  efficiency  from  popular  concurrehce,  are 
thwarted  or  opposed.     Dominion  is  held  by 
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a  thread ;  a  thousand  accidents  may  snap  it ; 
and  every  infusion  of  fresh  vigor  to  restore  a 
Mleni  or  to  prop  a  tottering^  power  only  ag- 
^vates  the  recollections  of  its  past  injustice. 
A  late  French  writer,  describing  the  Bufferings 
which  an  oppressed  people  endured  at  the 
hands  of  their  local  rulers,  has  well  observed* 
"  L'inJDstice  les  a  revolt^s.  Reduits  au  deses- 
"  poir  par  ces  magistrats  memes,  leurs  natnrels 
"  appnis,  opprim^s  au  nom  des  lois  qui  doiv- 
"  okt  les  proteger,  ils  ne  connaissent  plus  de 
"  frein,  parceque,  ceux  qui  les  gouvement 
"  u'ont  point  connu  de  mesure."  *  The  Edin- 
bur^  Review,  wherein  this  passage  is  also 
qooted,  remarks  on  it,  that  it  is  a  lesson  to 
aU  rulers,  and  applicable  to  every  people. 


SECTION  X, 
DecoiijF,  or  Gang-tobbeiy. 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have,  more  than 
OBce,  adverted  to  the  circumstance  of  the  in- 
habitants of  India  being  driven  by  oppression 
to  Join  associations  of  public  or  gang-robbers. 
The  annies  of  Pindarics,  which  lately  required 
HO  la^e  a  British  force  to  put  down,  were 
supposed  to  have  been  recruited,  in  part,  from 
the  population  of  the  Company's  own  dis- 

*  <Euv.  de  P.  L.  Courier,  torn.  i.  p.  96. 
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tricts;  persons,  whom  misery,  and  want  had' 
forced  to  quit  the  habitation  of  their  fathers. 
Giang-robbery,  therefore,  as  before  observed, 
(  Vol.  I.  p,  360.)  was  common,  under  different 
denominations,  to  many  parts  —almost,  in- 
deed, the  whole  of  the  interior — of  India. 
But  in  no  part  has  this  practice  prevailed  in 
greater  excess,  and  cruelty,  than  in  the  lower 
provinces  of  Bengal ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  in  the  districts  immediately  ad- 
joining the  seat  of  the  supreme  government, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  teno  "  Decoity." 

The  crime  of  Decoity  is  of  great  antiquity- 
in  Bengal ;  probably  as  old  as  the  oppres- 
sions which  gave  rise  to  it ;  and  to  guard  the 
inhabitants  generally  against  the  cmelties- 
and  atrocities  of  Decoits,  a  very  numerous 
and  powerful  establishment  was  formerly  kept 
up,  and  placed  under  the  orders,  or  subject 
to  the  disposal,  of  Zemindars,  who  were  then 
considered  responsible  for  the  crimes  com- 
mitted within  their  respective  circles.  It 
will  give  the  reader  some  notion  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  crime  itself,  the  terror  it  uni- 
versally inspired,  and  the  power  required  to 
repress  it,  by  laying  before  him  an  official 
statement  of  the  police  establishment  in  one 
district  only,  Burdwan,  the  capital  of  which 
is  only  about  60  miles  N.N.W.  of  Calcutta. 
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It  appears,  then,  hj  a  letter  of  the  magis- 
trate, of  the  12th  of  October,  1788*— that  is, 
a  short  time  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
Lord  ComwaUis's  Permanent  Settlement — 
that  the  Zemindar  had,  at  his  command,  a  po- 
lice establishment  consisting  of  Tannahdars, 
or  chiefs  of  police  divisions,  under  whose  im- 
mediate orders  were  stationed  in  the  different 
villages,  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants, 
to  convey  intelligence  to  their  chiefs,  or  Tan- 
nahdars, about  2400  Pykes  or  armed  con- 
stables. But  the  principal  dependence  of 
the  inhabitants  for  protection  was,  it  appears, 
oa  the  Zemindary  Pykes,  .whom  the  magis- 
trate represents  to  have  been  no  less  in  num- 
ber than  19,000,  and  at  all  times  liable  to  be 
called  out  on  police  duties. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  army — independ- 
ent of  the  superior  officers  in  employment — 
of  abont  22,000  men,  to  guard  a  district  73 
miles  long  by  45  miles  broad.  How  many  of 
these  were  real  protectors  and  guardians  of 
the  public  peace,  and  how  many  plunderers 
for  their  own  benefit,  the  reader  may,  from 
the  facts  before  him,  now  judge  for  himself. 
It  is  clear  that  Lord  Comwallis  thought  them 
a  mischievous  crew ;  for,  on  the  introduction 

•  Vide,  5th  Rep.  p.  71. 
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of  his  Permaneat  SettJement,  be  aboiished 
the  native  police  establishnente  tiirougfaont 
the  conntry;  taking  police  jurisdiction  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Zemindars,  and  transfer- 
ring  it  to  the  £uropean  magistrates,  with  Da- 
FQ^h^,  ftc  (Vol.  I.  p.  861.)  under  there. 

The  new  poUce  establishments,  however, 
Wtn-e  every  where  inefficient.  The  crime  of 
Decoity  ^creased  prodi^ously.  It  ueeins 
to  have  been  successfully  prosecuted,  and 
(dmost  with  impunity,  till  the  year  180ft.  Id 
this  inta-val  the  cruelties  and  atrocities  re- 
corded of  DecoitB  would  make  the  coldest 
heart  shudder.  Murder,  robbery,  rape^  and 
torture,  in  dieir  most  barbarous  and  ferocious 
shapes,  were  the  constant  practice  of  these 
Deceits.  Nothing  was  more  usual  with  them 
than  to  bind  up  persons  in  straw,  hemp,  or 
■quilts,  moistened  with  oil,  and  to  bum  them 
^ive  to  force  a  disclosure  of  hidden  treasure. 
Their  depredation  and  cruelties  were  every- 
where of  the  same  character ;  and  distinctly 
avowed  by  the  Supreme  Government  not  to 
have  been  confined  to  particular  districts, 
but  committed,  with  few  exceptions  and  slight 
modifications  of  atrocity,  in  evel'y  part  of 
Bengal.* 

•  Letter  from  Bengal  Gorerntnent  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
SStliMay,  1810. 
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Id  1808  this  tremendous  evil  was  somewhat 
checked  by  the  vigilance,  and  activity*  of  a 
magistrate,  Mr.  Blaqaiere,  who  was  appointed 
to  this  express  duty,  under  the  denomination 
ofSiipeTintendant(>f  Police;  and  authorized, 
on  a  plan  and  suggestion  of  his  own,  to  em- 
ploy spies  or  informers,  termed  Goyendas, 
Hnder  overseers  named  Girdawars.  to  detect 
the  secret  haunts  of  the  Decoits,  and  to  assist 
in  their  seizure,  fiy  these  means,  (although 
the  principle  was  seriously  objected  to  by  se- 
reral  of  the  Bengal  servants)  Mr.  Blaquierie 
succeeded  in  seizing  some  of  the  most  noto- 
rious offenders,  who,  of  course,  underwent  the 
just  punishment  of  their  crimes ;  but  Decoity 
itself  was  not  suppressed.  Among  the  nu- 
tnmras  complaints  on  record,  of  the  continued 
existence  of  Decoity,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  quote  one  from  the  report  of  the  Sd  Judge 
of  the  Calcutta  Circuit  of  the  13th  June,  1808, 
iti  which  he  saye —  "  That  Decoity  is  very 
"  prevalent  in  Rajeshahye  has  been  often 
"  stated ;  but  if  its  vast  extent  were  known, 
"  if  the  scenes  of  horror,  the  murders,  the 
"  baraingK,  the  excessive  cruelties,  which  are 
"  continually  perpetrated  here,  were  properly^ 
"  represented  to  Goremment,  I  am  confident 
"  that  some  measures  would  be  adopted  to 
"  remedy  the  evil ;  certainly  there   is  not  an 
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**  individu^  belonging  to  the  GiOvemmeDt 
"  who  does  not  anxiously  wish  to  save  the 
"  people  fi*om  robbery  and  massacre ;  yet  the 
"  situation  of  the  people  is  not  sufficiently  at- 
"  tended  to.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  m 
' '  point  of /act,  there  is  no  protection/or  persons 
"or  property;  and  that  the  present  wretched, 
'*  mechanical,  inefficient  system  of  police  is  a 
"  mere  mockery. 

.'*  Such  is  the  state  of  thin^  which  prevaila 
"  in  most  of  the  Zillahs  of  Bengal;  but  in  this 
"  it  is  much  worse  than  in  any  other  I  have 
"  seen.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  no  civilized 
"  country  ever  had  so  bad  a  police  as  that 
"  which  Rigeshahye  has  at  present."* 

So  late,  moreover,  as  the  20th  October,  1824, 
the  Court  of  Directors,  in  their  letter  to  the 
Bengal  Government,  express  themselves  sorry 
to  find  that  heinous  crimes  had  been  com- 
mitted in  the  lower  provinces  in  1819,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  1818 — "  The  number 
"  of  Decoitys  (they  add)  attended  with  tor- 
"  ture,  or  wounding,  encreased  from  48  to  84 ; 
"  and  the  total  number  of  Decoitys  from  217 
'*  to  336.  There  was  ^so  a  great  encrease  of 
"  robberies  and  thefts  of  various  kinds,  at- 
"  tended  with  murder  and  wounding."'!' 

•  StbRep.  p.  586.        t  Beng.  Judic. Sdec.  Vol.  IV.  p.  1 1, 
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Down,  therefore,  to  the  period  here  mention- 
ed, we  hare  recorded  proof  of  the  continued 
existence  of  Decoity  in  the  Bengal  provinces  to 
a  most  distressing  extent,  notwithstanding  all 
tbe  measures  and  expedients  which  had  been 
resorted  to,  for  twenty  preceding  years,  to  sup- 
press it. 

Of  Goyendas,  and  Girdawars,  I  find  nothing 
stated  in  the  later  records  now  in  print ; 
bnt  in  1810,  it  was  proved  against  several  of 
these  spies  and  informers,  that  they  had  availed 
themselves  of  their  employment  to  practice 
extortion  on  the  inhabitants — sometimes  to 
prefer  groundless  charges,  and  support  them 
by  &lse  evidence,  in  order  to  get  the  reward 
granted  on  the  conviction  of  offenders — some- 
times to  participate  in  the  plunder  of  avowed 
Deceits — and  sometimes  to  commit  in  person 
the  very  enormities  which  they  were  engaged 
to  suppress.  Still  the  Bengal  Government 
thought  this  a  lesser  evil  than  the  atrocities 
previously  practised  by  Decoits ;  and  Goy- 
endas were,  therefore,  at  this  time,  continued, 
or  rather  endured,  as  the  only  hope  that  pre- 
sented itself  of  being  able  to  free  the  country 
from  gangs  of  still  more  cruel  monsters. 

Of  the  state  of  the  provinces  here  adverted 
to,  the  reader  may  also  judge,  from  another 
fact  recorded  in  Mr.  Secretary  Dowdeswell's 
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report  of  the  2ad  Sept.  1809,  on  the  general 
state  of  the  police  in  Bengal.  Speaking  of 
our  own  Daroghas,  or  police  officers,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been  vested  with  powers  equal  to 
those  of  a  justice  of  peace  in  England,  he  de- 
scribes them  as  an  actual  "  peat  to  the  country, 
"Jrom  their  avarice  and  addiction  to  every 
"  species  of  extortion."  Though  vested  with 
snch  important  powers,  they  are  represented 
as  persons  possessing  no  previous  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  duties ; 
nor  habits  of  life  which  would  fit  them  for  the 
performance  of  those  duties  with  effect.  Their 
agency  in  furnishing  information  is  also  stated 
to  be  ineffectual ;  and  the  crimes,  com- 
mited  by  themselves  numerous.  "  By  an  ab- 
"  stract  (Mr.  Dowdeswell  observes)  which  1 
"  caused  to  be  prepared  from  the  records  of 
"  my  office,  it  appeare  that  84  Daroghas  wei« 
"  dismissed  from  their  offices  for  misconduct 
*'  between  the  1st  of  January  1808  and  the 
"  Slst  of  August  1809;  and  that  seven  of  those 
f  persons  were  ordered  to  be  tried  before  the 
"  criminal  courts  on  account  of  the  aggra- 
"  vating  circumstances  with  which  the  offences 
"  committed  by  them  were  attended. 

"  The  number  of  persons  so  punished  will 
"  doubtless  appear  considerable ;  but  great 
"  as  it  is,  I  believe  it  bears  no  more  propor- 
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"  tioQ  to  the  number  of  ofiences  actually  com- 
"  mitted  by  the  Darogahs,  than  the  number  of 
"  crimes  reported  by  them  bears  to  the  number 
"  of  crimes  actually  perpetrated  within  the 
"limits  of  the  different  Tannabs."* 

Frightful  as  this  state  of  society  must  have 
been,  with  one  expedient  after  another  aggra- 
ratiog  (as  indeed  is  generally  the  case)  the  evil 
tiiey  were  intended  to  cure,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  attracted  any  marked  attention  on  the 
part  of  Government  till  the  year  J  808 ;  although 
Oecoity  had  encreased  both  in  frequency  and 
enormity,  ever  since  the  year  1792.  Neither 
does  it  appear  that  any  fixed  notions  were  en- 
tertained aa  to  the  real  canse  of  so  enormous 
an  evil.  When  Decoity  in  one  season  was 
more  prevalent  than  in  another,  we  find  it 
ascribed  to  a  scarce  crop,  release  o(  ordinary 
prisoners  from  confinement,  absence  of  ma- 
gistrates, or  want  of  European  assistants; 
aitd  sometimes,  for  want  of  better  reasons,  to 
^neral  defect  of  the  system ;  to  anything,  in 
short,  but  a  permanent  cause.  In  reports  un- 
coonected  with  Decoity,  we  have  frequent  in- 
timations of  the  poverty  of  the  people,  leading 
them  to  the  commission  of  great  crimes ;  and 
of  the  pressure  of  revenue,  and  the  exaction  . 
of  revenue  servants  being  the  occasion  of  po- 
•  5th  Rep.  p.  612. 
p  2 
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Terty.*  Bat  in  treating  of  Decoity  it  has 
never,  that  I  know  of,  been  connected  with 
the  revenue  systems  of  India,  as  effect  and 
cause,  although  the  connection  would  seem  to 
be  obvious,  and  easily  traced. 

In  many  instances,  Decoitys  have  been 
committed  by  ousted  Zemindars,  whose  estates 
had  been  sold  for  arrears  of  revenue  and  who 
took  these  means  to  revenge  themselves  on  the 
purchasers;  in  other  instances  by  Ryots  driven 
to  it  by  extreme  poverty.-f 

No  stroller  collateral  proof  can,  perhaps, 
exist  of  the  heavy  pressure  oC  financial  rapa- 
city, restraints  on  industry,  and  misery  and 
starvation,  than  the  circumstance  of  indivi- 
duals being  driven,  by  their  agency,  to  prac- 
tise enormities  so  unnatural,  and  so  opposed 
to  all  the  habits  of  civilized  life.  Throughout 
the  whole  period  of  the  Mahomedan  govern- 
ment in  India,  gangs  of  robbers  infested  every 

*  Iq  a  report  of  Mr.  Secretary  Dowdcswell,  of  the  22nilSept. 
1809,  Sth  Report,  App.  12,  there  is  a  list  of  33  Decoiu 
brought  to  trial  before  the  Nizamut  Adawlut.  Of  these,  14 
were  cultivators  and  laboureis,  with  2  beggars,  and  11  Cho- 
keydars  and  Peons,  or  police  and  revenue  officers.  "Hie 
cnltivators,  labourers,  and  b^gara,  may  easily  be  accounted 
for ;  of  the  Chokeydais  and  Peons  we  am  only  presume  that 
tfaeir  share  of  official  perquisites  did  not  equal  their  expecta- 
tions ;  and  therefore,  that  they  had  recourse  to  more  speedj 
methods  of  enrichuig  themselves, 
t  Vide  supra,  p.  64. 
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part  of  the  country ;  and  wherever  our  domiiuon 
bas  been  extended  the  practice  is  still  found 
muTersally  prevalent.  From  the  long  habit 
of  predatory  association,  and  each  assuming,  or 
being  known  by,  a  certain  name,  they  have  ge- 
nerally been  considered  as  distinct  tribes. 
Bat  oppression  and  want  first  drove  them  to 
the  jungle;  where  their  ranks  continue  to  be 
recruited  by  the  destitute,  and  desperate,  of 
all  castes.  And  if  these  causes  have  invari- 
ably produced  these  effects  in  other  parts  of 
hdia,  *  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  in  the  fer- 
tile p^ns  of  Bengal,  with  a  population  per- 
haps the  most  submissive  and  timid  in  all 
Hindostan,  Decoity  should  continue  to  rear 
ita  terrific  head,  in  spite  of  all  the  expedients 
and  contrivances  set  on  foot  to  suppress  it  ? 
If  Atahomedan  exactions  in  Bengal  gave  birth 
to  Decoity,  our  adoption  of  the  Mahomedan 
system  is  a  sufficient  and  obvious  reason  for 
its  continuance  under  our  administration. 
We  need  seek  for  no  other  cause.  It  is  no 
answer  to  this  ai^uraent,  to  say  that  the  re- 
venues of  Bei^l  now  bear  light  on  all  classes. 


•  For  the  general  prevalence  of  gang-robbery  throughuut 
India,  vule  Vol.  I.  p.  860-866,  and  the  authorities    there 
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and  are  easily  collected  ;  therefore  the  pres. 
sure  of  the  revenue  can  no  longer  he  consi- 
dered as  a  cause  of  Decoity.  I  have  shewn, 
in  a  former  Chapter  ( Vol.  I.  page  501)  that 
some  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  state 
of  Bengal,  and  pointed  out  what  I  conceive 
to  be  its  real  cause ;  but  the  quotations  I  have 
given  from  official  records  prove  incontro- 
vertibly,  that  the  Ryots  are,  down  to  the 
present  hour,  as  much  harassed,  oppressed, 
and  drained,  as  ever;  and  it  is  also  true,  that 
Decoity  having  grown  up  through  a  course  of 
ages  into  a  settled  habit  and  pursuit,  the 
country,  in  which  it  prevails,  might  go  on 
advancing  in  prosperity,  through  several  ge- 
nerations, before  it  is  finally  suppressed. 

Meanwhile  the  existence  of  the  evil  is  un- 
deniable ;  our  own  records  down  to  a  late  pe- 
riod proving  it  to  foe  as  prevalent,  even  in  our 
best  and  most  fertile  districts,  and  as  little 
susceptible  of  remedy,  as  in  the  days  of  Mus- 
sulman sway,  when  it  is  recorded  by  their 
own  historians  that  intolerable  exactions 
caused  Ryots  to  abandon  their  lands  in  de- 
spair, and  to  torn  robbers  for  want  of  employ- 
ment. *  When  Hanno  sent  forth  his  flocks  of 
starlings  to  proclaim  him  as  **  Deus  Hanno" 

'    Vide  Vol.  I.  p.  SflS. 
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through  the  woods  and  wilds  of  Africa,  he 
merely  gratified  a  ludicrous  and  contemptible 
vanity.  But  the  thousands,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands, of  human  victims  which  the  revenue 
systems  of  India  have  driven  forth,  either  indi- 
ridnally,  or  as  associated  bands,  into  its  jungles 
and  mountains,  are  there,  not  to  raise  the  voice 
of  adalation  and  praise,  but  to  wail,  from  gene- 
ntion  to  generation,  over  the  injustice,  and 
oppression,  which  first  expelled  them  from 
their  homes,  to  seek  a  precarious  subsistence, 
bymeans  abhorrent  to  their  nature,  and  which 
can  only  be  reconciled  to  their  minds  by 
the  gratification  it  afibrds,  when  wreaking 
X  merciless  vengeance  on  their  oppressors. 


SECTION  XI. 


TatioH  opiiuoni  in  Imfii  u  to  the  rigbl  of  property  in  lutd.    ImpotiDcw 
»l  Hm  qBMtion.    MoaralntMi  Uw  of  conqneit,  ind  of  jvopeitj  timwm 


An  important  consideration  connected  with 
this  question  remains  to  be  noticed ;  and  that  is, 
the  effects  which  have  been  produced  on  landed 
property  in  this  great  region  of  the  world. 

In  the  course  of  this  work,  the  facts  ad- 
verted to  have  more  than  once  led  us  to 
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notice  violations  of  pTivate  property,  and  of  iu- 
dividual  rights,  as  consequences  of  our  finan- 
cial system.  The  magnitude,  however,  of 
this  evil,  with  its  long  train  of  injuries  and 
injustice,  is  such  as  to  demand  a  separate 
and  detailed  discussion.  It  may  also  tend  to 
^  explain  the  difference  of  character  between 
Indians,  and  Europeans  of  the  present  day, 
treated  of  in  Part  I  J. ;  but  which  I  have  pur- 
posely reserved  for  this  place,  on  account  of 
its  intimate  connexion  with  the  Revenue  sya- 
tems  of  the  East. 

In  the  financial  enquiries  which  have  been 
prosecuted  with  great  diligence  and  ability  in 
India,  the  nature,  and  basis,  of  landed  tenures 
—  in  other  words — "  Who  is  the  rightful  pro- 
*'  prietor  of  the  soil  ?"—  is  a  question  which 
has  excited  deep  research,  and  much  argu- 
mentative disquisition.  Some  have  contended 
for  the  Sovereign  alone,  as  the  rightful  pro- 
prietor of  all  the  lands  of  his  dominion; 
others,  for  the  Zemindar;  and  others,  for  the 
humble  Ryot.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  ex- 
amine the  merits  of  the  arguments  used  on 
either  side ;  but  merdy  to  advert  to  facts 
which  are  of  importance  to  be  considered  in 
the  question  we  are  now  discussing,  and 
which  ^U  enable  us  to  compare  thenatnre  of 
landed  tenures  in   India  with    those  which  * 
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existed  in  the  earlier  p^ods  of  European 
histoiy. 

"Hie  great  importance  of  this  question  will 
be  farther  manifest,  when  it  is  remonbered, 
diatire  have  been  l^;islating  on  landed  te- 
DOies,  and  landed  ri^ts,  in  India,  for  upwards 
of  half  a  century,  under  the  guidance  of  trea- 
cherous lights,  which  hitherto  have  only  de- 
coyed us  into  the  mire  of  error.  We  have 
been  anxious  to  extend  protection  to  those 
irho  are  most  exposed  to  the  graspings  of 
nolence  and  oppression ;  but  to  this  hour, 
are  our  labours  mere  groping  in  the  da^ 
ignorant  of  the  precise  nature  of  thfU  which 
we  are  most  anxious  to  shield  from  injury 
and  wrong. 

All  that  we  certainly  know  is — 

First,  that  the  wants  of  goremment  in  In- 
dia, as  matters  now  stand,  can  only  be  sup- 
plied from  a  land  revenue.  Hence,  the  current 
doctrine  of  the  sovereign  being  sole  proprie- 
tor of  the  land,  came  to  be  at  first  encouraged 
and  confirmed ;  imtil  latterly,  modified  into 
an  asserted  right  to  certain,  though  undefined, 
portions  of  its  annual  produce. 

And,  Secondly,  that  certain  classes  of  in- 
habitants have,  (as  we  have  of  late  years 
ascertained,)  indefeisible  rights  in  the  soil, 
which  the  violence  of  seven  centuries  of  Mus- 
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sulman  sway  have  not  alti%ether  annihilated ; 
but  of  which,  the  precise  nature,  extent,  or 
limitation,  is,  to  this  hour,  a  problem  to  be 
Bolved  in  Eastern  finance. 

Seeing,  therefore,  as  we  have  done,  through 
a  glass  darkly,  law  after  law  has  been  enact- 
ed to  correct  evils,  by  temporary  expedients, 
as  they  have  presented  themselves  to  obaer- 
vation,  and  multiplied  upon  bur  path.  But, 
being  founded  on  iallaciouB  views  of  their 
own  object,  and  coupled  with  the  operation 
of  the  system  adopted  to  ensure  Uie  col- 
lection of  an  exorbitant  revenue,  confu- 
sion has  been  very  generally  the  result, 
and  extreme  and  extensive  oppression,  under 
the  cloak  of  that  system,  and  of  those  enact- 
ments, which  we  have  avowedly  passed  for 
the  protection  of  the  lofrer  orders. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the 
northern  hordes,  who  over-ran  Europe,  dif- 
fered very  little,  if  at  all,  in  any  thing  but 
religion,  from  those  who  desolated  the  plains  of 
Hindostan.  The  latter  had  embraced  Islam- 
ism  previously  to  their  irruptions  into  the 
South ;  and,  with  the  religion,  of  course  all 
the  laws  and  tenets,  of  Mahomed.  In  other 
respects,  some  similarity  may  be  traced  in 
the  social  institutions  in  force,  in  these  two 
distant  quarters  of  the  world ;  more  especi- 
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ally  as  regards  landed  possessions ;  and  if 
my  opinions  are  well  founded,  it  will  be  seen 
diat  we  have  hete  additional  proof  of  the 
marked  difference  of  character,  state  and 
condition,  between  Indians  and  Europeans, 
being  mainly  ascribable  to  the  causes  assign- 
ed in  Part  II.,  viz.  the  long  prevalence  of 
despotic  sway  over  minds  sunk)  through  its 
ceaseless  exercise,  in  ignorance,  superstition, 
^d  slavery. 

According  to  the  Mussulman  law,  warring 
against  infidels  is  expressly  and  repeatedly 
enjoined,  as  being  of  high  merit  in  the  sight 
of  God ;  whose  will  it  is  represented  to  be, 
diat  infidels  should  be  unmercifully  slaugh- 
tered; whilst  the  warriors,  who  go  forth  to 
this  work  of  blood,  entitle  themselves  to  the 
hig^iest  rewards  of  heaven.  These  merciless 
conquerors  soon  discovered  that,  to  cut  off 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  root  and  branch, 
vas  not  the  best  way  of  rendering  their  con- 
qaests  profitable ;  wherefore  the  law,  as  be- 
fore-mentioned,* empowers  them  to  reduce 
conquered  inhabitants  to  slavery,  or  to  settle 
them  on  the  conquered  lands,  as  Zimmees 
(infidel  subjects),  on  condition  of  their  paying 
the  Khuraj,  and  capitation  tax.     Whatever 

•  Vide  Vol.  I.  p.  aat. 
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was  done,  however,  in  this  respect  was  only 
done  to  the  Moslems'  own  advantage ;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  supposedt  that  the  rights  and  in- 
terests, the  liberties,  or  even  lives,  per  se,  of 
conquered  idolaters,  would  be  of  any  estima- 
tion in  the  minds  of  zealots,  who  from  pre- 
cept, education,  and  habit,*  were  tau^t  to 
hold  them  in  utt«  abhorrence  and  contempt. 


*  In  the  47th  chapter  of  the  Khoran,  entitled  "  Hahomed," 
but  by  Bome  entitled  "  War,"  which  it  commands  to  carry 
on  vigorously  against  the  enemies  of  the  Mabomedan  bith, 
i,  e.  infidels,  and  paradise  the  reward,  is  the  fidlowing  pas- 
sage. 

"  When  ye  enconnter  the  unbelievers,  strike  off  th^  heads 
"  until  ye  have  made  a  great  slaughter  among  them,  and  bud 
"  them  in  bonds,  and  either  give  them  a  fiee  dismisuon  af- 
"  terwards,  or  exact  a  ransom,  until  the  war  shall  have  Iwd 
"  down  its  arms.  -  Tliis  shall  ye  do.  Verily  if  God  pleased 
"  he  could  take  vengeance  on  them  without  your  assistance, 
"  but  be  comroandeUi  yon  to  fight  his  battles." 

Id  another  place,  treating  of  unbelievers,  the  Aposde  en- 
joins :  "  Strike  off  their  heads,  and  strike  off  all  the  ends  of 
"  their  fingers.  This  shall  they  suffer  because  they  have  re- 
"  sisted  God  and  bis  apostle."  lliose  who  are  backward  in 
going  forth  to  fight  on  these  occasions  are  at  the  same  time 
threatened  "  with  the  indignation  of  -God ;  their  abode  shall 
*'  be  hell ;  and  an  ill  joum^  shall  it  be  thither." 

In  numerous  othsi  parts  of  the  Khoran  are  unbelievers  de> 
nounced  as  an  accursed  race,  labouring  under  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  for  whom  is  prepared  the  fire  of  hell.  "  Kill  them 
*'  wherever  ye  find  them,  and  turn  them  out  of  that  whereof 
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From  these  premises,  there  are  commen- 
tators who  infer  that  the  Ryots  of  India,  he- 
ii^  thus  settled  on  the  lands,  became  the  ac> 
tual  "proprietors  oftlie  soil  for  ever,  and  may 
"  not  be  disseised  of  it  without  their  coTisent  so 
"  long  as  they  pay  the  land-tax*  In  this  case 
the  sovereign  was  only  thought  to  be  entitled 
to  the  Khuraj  or  land  tax ;  and  even  to  hold 
the  Khuraj  as  trustee  for  the  people ;  having 
no  right  to  alienate  by  gift,  grant,  or  transfer, 
any  portion  even  of  the  Khuraj,  except  in  fa- 
vour of  persons  entitled  by  law  to  share  in  it-t 

"  they  have  dispoesessed  you ;  for  temptation  to  idolatry  is 
"  man  grieroos  than  slaughter.  ThU  Bhall  be  the  reward  of 
"  inSd^." — (Khor.  vol.  i.  chap.  2.  p.  32.)  Again  — "  Verily 
"  thote  who  disbelieve  our  signs  we  will  surely  caat  to  be 
"  biTMled  in  hell  fire.  So  often  as  their  skins  shall  be  well 
"  burned,  we  wQl  give  than  other  skins  ia  exchange,  that 
"  they  may  taste  the  sharpei  torment.  They  shall  be  the  fuel- 
"ofhellfire."— Khor.  vol.i.p.96and52.   Vide  also  Vol.1. 

p-asa-A. 

*  Obs.  on  law  and  Constitution  of  India,  p,  40.  This, 
howerer,  is  only  the  commeut  of  Aboo  Hunee&.  lliree 
cither  coinmentabvs  of  the  Soonee  sect, — viz.  Imaun  Shaufaee, 
Imaiin  Halilc,  and  Imauu  Humbal,  all  deny  the  right  of 
property  in  the  soil  to  be  vested  in  conquered  inhabitants. 
Conquered  lands,  ^ey  say,  should  be  partitioned  among  the 
Hoelemeen  conquerors,  and  held  for  their  benefit,  or  for  that 
of  the  state. 

-f-  The  persons  enumerated  as  entitled  to  share  in  the 
Khnnj  are  soldiers,  Kazees,  Mooftees,  teachers,  collectors  of 
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But  this  coDclusioQ,  howerer  plausible,  or 
calculated  to  support  one  side  of  a  debated 
question,  is  inconsistent  with  other  parts  of 
the  Mahomedau  law.  Of  what  ralue,  for  ex- 
ample, would  even  a  fonnal  declaration  of 
perpetual  proprietorship  be  to  Ryots,  when, 
by  the  very  act  of  a  fresh  conquest,  every 
right  and  interest,  which  they  before  possess- 
ed, is  by  law  declared  to  cease  and  deter- 
mine ?  ~  when  the  conqueror  is  authorized  by 
the  same  law,  at  his  own  will  and  caprice,  to 
carry  the  inhabitants  into  captivity,  or  to  en- 
slave them,  or  to  suffer  them  to  remain  on 
the  lands ;  or  to  remove  them  altogether,  and 
to  place  another  people  in  their  stead  1  We 
are  moreover  informed  by  the  same  author,  that 
**  although  the  Mohamedan  law  declares  the 
"  property  of  lands  to  vest  in  the  cultivator, 
"  it  still  allows  the  sovereign  to  eject  the  cut- 
"  tivator  who  does  not  cultivate,  and  give  his 
"  lands  to  another."*     To  call  this  property — 


revenue,  police  officers ;  in  short,  all  public  functionaries,  and 
learned  or  holy  men.  Another  curious  clause  in  their  boasted 
lav  is,  '*  that  the  soreieign  cannot  make  a  donation  of  the 
"  Khuraj  of  the  lands  of  an  individual,  to  the  owners,  unless 
"  the  donee  be  of  those  to  whom  the  law  aasi^s  a  public 
'<  maintenance," 

*  Obs.  on  law  and  Constitution  of  India,  p.  48. 
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to  ascribe  to  such  Bettlements  either  petpe- 
tni^,  or  even  pennanency,  is  really  an  abuse  of 
tenns.  In  the  multiplicity  of  claimants,  too, 
aboTeenumerated  itmight  puzzle  the  ingenuity 
even  of  a  Mussulman  casuist  to  say  in  whom 
the  right  of  property  pre-eminently  vested. 
The  sovereign,  on  the  other  hand,  wisely  con- 
dudiog  that  what  is  every  body's  is  nobody's. 
cDts  short  all  dispute  by  taking  the  whole  to 
himself. 

Since  then  the  law  pretends,  that,  whenever 
a  Mohamedan  army  conquers  a  province 
by  force  of  arms,  all  private  rights  shall 
cease,  and  become  vested  in  the  conqueror,* 
a  Ryot's  tenure  of  land,  in  India,  so  far 
fam  being  a  perpetual  right,  had  not  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  single  day's  duration ;  for  not  only 
was  every  new  reign  a  fresh  conquest  of  the 
empire  at  large  —  the  throne  itself  being  the 
prize  of  the  strongest  sword — but  the  separate 
provinces  were  constant  objects  of  contention 
among  independent  or  refractory  chieftains, 
and  continually  chai^ng  masters  "  by  force 
"  ofarms."  Is  it  therefore  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  atrocious  despots,  like  the  Mogul 
emperors,  and  viceroys,  of  Hindostui,  who 
cared  so  little  for  the  blood  of  fathers,  sons, 


•  Vide  Vol.  I.  p.  aa. 
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and  brothers — who  set  the  laws  of  lamily  ia- 
heiitance  at  nought — would  hare  the  least  re- 
gard for  other  laws  beyond  what  might  serve 
their  own  views  1  or  for  the  interest  or  condi- 
tion of  subjects  whom  they  held  in  as  little 
estimation  as  the  brutes  of  the  creation, 
whose  only  utility  in  this  life,  was  subservi- 
ence to  the  pleasures  or  ambition  of  the 
Moslem  rulers,  and  the  flames  of  hell  their 
inevitable  doom  in  the  world  to  come  ?  What- 
ever construction,  therefore,  may  be  put  by 
conunentators,  or  advocates,  on  the  law  itself, 
the  right  of  property  in  the  soil  was  always 
virtually  held,  and  exercised,  in  India  by  its 
Mussulman  rulers.  Ryots  were  suffered  to 
remain  in  quiet  possession,  because  the  pro- 
duce of  their  annual  labors  was  indispensable 
to  the  wants  of  the  state.  Necessity  on  both 
sides  was  the  only  real  tie  between  the  par- 
ties ;  and  no  man  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  India  under  the  Mussulmans  can,  for  a 
moment,  pretend  to  assert,  that  law  would 
protect  a  Ryot,  in  his  supposed  "  perpetual 
"  right,"  who,  through  caprice  or  otherwise, 
had  been  ousted  by  a  despot  ruler.  We 
know,  on  the  contrary,  from  authentic  re- 
cords, that  thousands,  aye  millions,  of  wretch- 
ed beings,  have  been  driven  from  their  ancient 
possessions  by  the  rigors  of  Mussulman  sway; 
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and  that  in  provinces  which  have  fallen  into 
OUT  hands,  the  more  extensive  occupants  of 
lands,  such  as  Zemindars,  &c.,  only  owed 
their  continuance  in  office,  or  in  possession, 
to  the  power  of  their  own  swords. 

Aproof  of  this  right  of  property  being  prac- 
tically considered  as  an  appendage  of  Mus- 
sulman sovereignty  is,  that  the  British  Gro- 
remment  considered  itself  as  succeeding  to 
the  same  right  in  all  the  possessions  it  had 
acquired  in  India,  whether  by  cession,  or 
direct  conquest.  That  this  was  a  hasty  as- 
snmption  of  right  may  now  be  more  than 
doubted.  That  it  is  nevertheless,  the  plain 
import  of  Mussulman  law,  and  the  common 
practice  of  Mussulman  sovereigns,  is  certain; 
and  being  a  sovereign  right,  it  may  still  be 
contended  that,  according  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions, it  naturally,  and  legitimately,  fell  to 
us  OQ  our  succeeding  to  the  sovereignty.  But 
it  is  the  Mjissulman  law  of  conquest ;  it  is 
peculiar  to  the  ferocious  bigotry  of  that  code ; 
and  if  the  laws  of  nations,  as  practised  among 
civilized  states,  had  been  consulted,  it  would 
have  been  seen,  that,  though  conquest  gives 
to  the  conqueror  the  rights  which  appertained 
to  the  dethroned  sovereign,  still  that  law  only 
contemplates  such  rights  as  are  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice, 
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Of  such  a  law,  as  the  oae  we  are  now  discus- 
sing, Vatel  observes,  "  some  have  dared  to 
"  adyance  this  monstrous  principle,  that  the 
**  conq^ueror  is  absolute  master  of  his  coi>- 
"  quest,  that  he  may  dispose  <^  it  as.  hjs  [»o- 
'*  ^rty,  treat  it  as  he  pleaaea ;  and  heace 
"  they  derive  one  of  the  sources,  of  de^iotic 
"  government.  But  enough  of  those  who  re- 
"  duce  men  to  the  state  of  transferable  goods> 
"  or  use  them  like  beasts  of  burden,  who  de- 
"  liver  them  up  as  the  property  or  patrimoay 
"  of  another  mjaa ;  let  us  ai^e  on  pnociples 
"  countenanced  by  reason,  and  becoming  hu- 
"  manity."  He  then  proceeds  to  shew,  that  a 
conqueror  should  rule  his  conquest  according, 
to  the  ends  for  which  civil  government  is.  es- 
tfiblished.  "  A  gen^ous  conqueror  will  apply 
"  hiniself  to  relieve  his  new  subjects,  to  aJXe- 
"  viate  their  condition ;  he  will  think,  it  hi&. 
"  indispensable  du^.  Happily  sound  politics 
"  here,  and  eveiy,  where  else,  coincide  with 
"  humanity-  WJmt.fidielity,  what  assistance, 
"  can  be  expected  from  an  oppressed  peo- 
"  pie?"  This  argument  is  illustrated  by  the 
interesting  answer  of  the  ambassador  from 
Frivemum,  "  who  on  bei^g  introduced  to  the 
"  Romfui  Senate,  the  consul  said, '  If  we  shew 
"  '  you  clemency,  what  stress  may  we  lay  on  ■ 
"  '  the  peace  you  are  come  to  ask  V    The  am-    i 
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"  Sassador  rei^iei^,  '  If  you  grant  it  on  rea^ 
'*  'HNMble  conditione,  it  will  be  safe  and'  pet- 
"  'manenC;  otherwise  k  wilt  not  last  long.'* 
"  Some  took  offence  at  the  bol^ees  of  iHtie 
"  ^ieeeh,-lMUt&e  autre  sensible  part  approved 
"«$thePriviSRiiead'sasiB««r,aBhai>ing8poken 
" like  aman  amd- a ft«eman."t 

Oai  what  ground;  tfierefow,  of  justice,  or 
HNnd  p«ttrf ,  Ibis  rigkti  vnA  assumed-  by  tft« 
CompasT'a^gDrenimeat,  it  m«y  be  (Kfficalt  to 
explain.  That  k  ww  this  Vb.w,  anel  the  prac- 
tice^ of  o«r  pT^deeeesors,  no  one  can'  douKt ; 
bat  no  one  can'  aleo  donbt  die  monstrous  in- 
JKtioe  of  ^prf^riE^i^  conquered  lafnds,  and 
cmqoered  infaalatants,  as-Moreable  prize  pro'^ 
perty ;  and  tvansfening  them,  like  beasts  of 
tbe  field,  in  free  gift;  as  in  ataae  instances;- 
asd,  fb*  a  piioe,  as  in  others.  Yet  all  dns  vfie» 
done  is  the  arran^ments  of  the  ZeaiindEury, 


*  Qnid  si  poMBi  (nquit  consul)  remittinuia  robis,  qwdem 
not  facaa  Tobiscum  habitnros  tperemuB?  Si  bonam  de- 
denta,  hiquit,  et  fidnm,  et  perpetuam,  si  malam  hand  diutur- 
[>«».— Vatti;  p.  35ff-7: 

t  The  itory  in  Uvy  (wbence  Vatel'  takes  it)  in;  t)i«l  tke 
Priwmi&«te» •■wkk  fint'ulBed'iABtpimMuBeRt  theydeaenwl 
lor  tbcir  nrtAt  ?  to  which  -the  AnbaHadora  replied  —  "  What 
"  those  deserve  who  deem  themielTes  worthy  of  liberty." 
And  it  is  added  in  Uvy,  that  foi  thii  answer  they  had  the 
frecdooT  of  the  dty  granted  to  th^nt  by  a  vote  ofthe  people. 
Q  2 
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and  Mootahdary,  settlements;  whilst  the 
principle  of  the  proprietary  right  of  the  so- 
vereign is  maintained  in  all  our  other  revenue 
arrangements. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice in  India,  the  Mahomedan  law  was  still 
more  extensively  adopted,  and  held  to  be  the 
rule  of  conduct  for  all  the  authorized  native 
courts,  subject  to  such  modifications  and  im- 
provements as  the  supreme  goTemment  might 
think  it  expedient  to  authorize. 

Although  it  was  the  law  of  our  predeces- 
sors, still  it  was  the  law  of  only  a  fifth,  or  a 
sixtli,  part  perhaps  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  countries  we  now  govern.  The  re- 
maining four-fifths,  or  five-sixths,  had  laws 
and  usages  of  their  own ;  which  the  Mahome- 
dan code  never  did,  for  it  never  could,  entirely 
supersede ;  and  if  conciliation  was  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  it  must  surely  be  thought  an  odd 
way  of  conciliating  the  great  mass  of  our 
subjects,  to  avow  our  predilection,  and  to 
adopt  for  their  government,  a  system  of  laws, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  which  openly  con- 
demns them  to  murder  and  slavery  in  this 
world,  and  to  reiterated  burnings  in  the  next, 
that  they  may  there  "  taste  of  sharper  tor- 
ments"— laws  for  which  the  Hindoos,  in  the 
daily  course  of  their  administration,  could  not 
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possibly  have  either  '*  reneration,"  or  common 
respect;  for,  even  under  the  Mahomedans, 
matters  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  of  property, 
between  Hindoo  and  Hindoo,  were  appealed 
to  their  own  Pundits.  Criminal  cases, 
aod  cases  of  property,  where  one  party  was 
a  Mussulman,  were  alone  decided  in  Ma- 
bomedan  Courts ;  and  in  these  trials  it  inay 
well  be  conceiyed  that  a  Hindoo's  chance  of 
saccess  depended  wholly  on  the  liberality  of 
his  bribe. 

But  to  return  to  the  particular  law  here 
treated  of.  Being  a  law  of  conquest,  or  of 
war,  it  is,  as  before  observed,  properly  an  in- 
ter-national law.  Authors  and  commentators 
have,  however,  treated  it  as  if  it  were  an  ordi- 
nary civil  or  municipal  law,  which  every 
government  has  a  right  to  impose  on  its  own 
people ;  as  if  the  self-styled  apostle  had  as 
good  a  right  to  legislate  for  the  whole  world 
as  for  his  own  followers.  But  being  in  fact  a 
lav  of  nations,  to  be  valid  as  such,  or  obliga- 
tory on  other  states,  it  must  be  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  of  natural  justice,  of 
moral  obligation  Wanting  these,  it  is  a  dead 
letter.  Brute  force  may  impose  it  for  a 
while,  like  other  acts  of  violence,  where  there 
is  no  alternative  but  to  submit ;  but  a  law, 
like  this,  directed  against  other  people,  and 
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vkdaituig  evfry  princ^e  of  Aatwal  jniice 
and  hamanity,  ought  never  to  hare  iBGeiT«ct 
a  jsacaaent'-s   considentiaD    amoDg    eirilued 


The  aasertioii,  however,  of  ^s  right  ef 
property,  as  an  attiibute  ai  wuexei^et^,  has 
f^sen  a  duuracter  to  landed  teBures  m  India, 
wibidi,  ac  beanag  on  the  present  qamtitm. 
and  a»  oompaued  with  odier  covntriei,  de- 
denies  to  be  turther  noticed. 

Of  the  Ryots,  enough  has  been  sdaeady 
•aid  to  pnore,  that  however  iarrouniUy  the 
Malionu^ian  law  may  be  conatraed,  as  re- 
gards thdur  snjipoeed  legal  rights,  their  ac- 
tiud  cMkdkion  and  fate  have  been  that  cf 
anmaci&l  oppreaaion  —  aoatsacred  fay  tiiou- 
aande,  and  hundreds  of  thousand*,  in  bigetry, 
or  in  cciA  idood — hunted  down  like  beasts 


*  It  is  a  singulai  fact  Uist  ve  should  sq  iwdil;  -hnre 
adopted  Munsuboaa  prbciples,  and  Mussulm&n  syBtenu,  for 
the  govemment  of  our  subjects  in  ladia,  when  it  appears  to 
have  been  Uie  pc^Ecy  of  this  country,  for  at  least  the  two  \mA 
centuries,  to  stipulate  in  expiew  troaties  vith  tka  ILusvlBiaB 
goranune^  of  Tiuluy  —  a  iac^siiiijle  of  tlwtof  Hrodoatw^ 
that  our  subjects  residing  there  ahonld  Ure  iisder  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  our  ambassadors  and  consuls;  it  being 
thought  that,  without  this  exemption  from  Turkish  rule,  no 
civiliEed  merchant,  possessed  of  capital,  would  dweH  in  s 
country  sutycot  to  so  barbarous  a  code. 
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(rfprey— •<gq)0sedt6'*ec<*nst&nt  lavages  of 
ho6l^  ftnuies  — driven  to  the  yoltinta;ry  de- 
ARui^on  lyftbemselVeS,  iheit  wires,  and  chil- 
a»n  to  avoid  a  «BOre  ctticl  fate  —  expatriated, 
as  Wulsa,  to  he  fftat^ed  in  ^e  jim^es— forced 
by  ttre  aevtrilies  of  Aral:  ifatie  to  betoottre  Pin- 
dariesv  I>ecoite,  or  puWic  tdbhdn ;  or,  ff  Sutfe'i-- 
ed  to  teraaiin  iVh  tJieh'  ttods,  subject  to  th<e 
iwy^toua  e»ac*ioos  of  tbose  vho  were  placed 
iti  authority  over  tiretti ;  ami,  in  the  ^nFoW:ing 
of  these  exitctioAs,  to  every  species  of  indrg- 
Kty  and  toVture.  To  talk  of  rights,  w)tete 
tfiese  atrocities  Were  commonly  perpetrated, 
B  to  m^ke  a  ftaockery,  not  oidy  of  jiistice,  but 
of  common  s'en^. 

•Hie  author  of  tfe  ObservatioUB  on  the  Law 
nd  Constitntion  of  India,  mentions  fottt 
tennKe  in  Bengal,  as  "  rent-ftee  tenures ;"  tfae 
Altmogha,  Mtiddud  Maash,  Ayeema,  &Ad  Jag- 
heer  *  These  are  obviously  of  Mussulman 
origin,  but  described  by  tite  author  as  illegal 
and  fictitious  claims,  which  have  been  errodie- 
WBly  rticognifeed  by  Ae  local  goverhWfents  of 
India.  The  Jagheer,  being  mOst  extensive,  i&, 
ofcourse,  the  most  important.  Although  Jag- 
heere  wete  fteqnently  granted  by  the  Moghul 
emperors  to  Favourites,  and  for  various  pill*- 

*  TbcM  tenures,  or  appropriationB,  of  land  are  tviefly  noticed 
before.      Vide  tupra,  p.  39- 
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poses,  they  were  chiefly  considered  a  military 
tenure,  binding  the  Jaghiredar  to  the  support 
of  a  certain  number  of  troops .  Under  the  Ma- 
homedans  they  were  only  known  as  life-rent 
tenures ;  and  in  the  institutes  of  Timour  re- 
newable, on  good  conduct,  every  three  years ; 
but  being  grants  of  land  for  the  support  of 
troops,  they  have  been  thought  by  some  to 
have  affinity  with,  or  at  all  events  resem- 
blance to,  the  feodal  tenures  of  ancient  Eu- 
rope, more  especially  as  institutions  strongly 
resembling  those  of  feodal  Europe  have  been 
traced  in  the  Rajapoot,  and  other  ancient 
Hindoo,  territories.  But  Jaghiredars  were 
not  the  only  grantees  obliged  to  attend  the 
imperial  standard.  It  would  appear,  from 
the  Ayeen  Akbery,  that  Zemindars  did  so 
also.  The  Z^nindars  of  Bengal  are  expressly 
mentioned  as  furnishing,  in  Akbar's  time, 
23,330  cavalry;  801,158  in&ntry;  170  ele- 
phants ;  4260  cannon  ;  and  4400  boats.  In 
the  Soubah  of  Berar,  several  Zemindars  are 
mentioned  by  name  with  the  quota  of  troops 
commanded  by  each.* 

The  author  of  the  Observations,  gives  a  list 
of  eighteen  other  titles,  under  which  lands  in 
Bengal  and  Bahar  were  alienated,  and  held 

•  Aycea  Alcbery,  vol.  ii.  p.  16  and  64. 
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as  *'  rent-free  tenures."  The  four  first,  however, 
viz.  the  Altun^a,  Muddud  Maash,  Ayeemah, 
and  Jagheer,  are  tiie  only  ones  considered  as 
royal  grants.  The  other  eighteen  have  no 
other  sanction  than  the  gift,  or  grant,  of 
Nazims,  Anils,  Zemindars,  or  other  local 
oflScers  in  authority.*    Our  author  calculates 


*  Hk  reader  will  judge  of  the  nature  of  these  tenureB  front 

the  mbjoined  tut,  taken  from  the  worlc  referred  to,  p.  75 — 78. 

1-  Jfviieri  durgah —  for  maiataining  places  of  woTsltip. 

!.  Kkariji  Jutnma  —  Land  excluded  from  tlie  revenue,  and 
kM  by  tlie  Zemittdan. 

3.  Maafet  —  Lands  exempted  on  the  authority  of  the  Nadm 
or  Zemindar. 

4  &■  Skitatn  —  land  granted  in  charity  by  Zemindan, 
Ctiowdriea,  Canongoes.  It  is,  however,  a  grant  of  par- 
cel or  portioDB  of  land  to  some  public  functionary  of  the 
nOage  —  die  priest,  or  perhaps  the  village  washennaa 
ot  pkn^  maker,  to  induce  him  to  reside  there.  It  is 
taken  a  little  and  a  tittle  from  each  Zemindar  or  tiead  — 
i.  e.  brealdng  a  little  off  each  head,  and  >o  called  Sir 
Sbikun,  head-breaking. 

^  Skyrawtee  —  land  given  in  ctiarity  t>y  the  Amil,  Zemin- 
dar, or  Nazim. 

^  NaJutr  —  Stated  to  be  land  given  by  the  Amils,  or  Nazim, 
01  Zemindar,  Chowdry,  or  Tatookdar,  for  some  service 
peifonned.  This  is  distinct  from  the  Nancar  atlowacce 
(p.  Sa  and  58),  granted  to  Zemindan. 

7>  Enam  —  Land  given  t>y  Zemindars  or  Amils  as  a  favour. 

S.  CiaJiaran  —  Service  lands.  This  grant  may  be  by  a 
Hindoo  or  Moslem. 
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^tt  'IMS  of  Mveautt  to  the  Con^cny  •«&  iavAs 
tins  :fi«od)ile&tly  alienafeed  jn  1^  "  oeAed  uvd 
**  conquered  pronfrces,"  awl  in  B>mgal,  at 
about  Owo  and  a  half  aoillioas  sterlitig  pet  %Ma- 
num  ^  Vbd  denies  tb&  title«  of  aU  wiAottt  re- 
serve ;  it  being  cktar,  tu:etM<diDg  to  ^is  tiooc^- 
tioB  -of  the  M«h0Bzeda,n  law,  ^at  neitWr 
the  sovereign,  nor  his  proTincial  agents,  had 
a  legal  right  to  dispose  of  the  property  in 
these  landa,  or  any  thing  more  than  the 
Khur^j,  or  government  revenue. 

To  discuss  the  strict  legally  of  this  right 
would  be  but  a  waste  of  words.  It  is  clear 
that  the  lig^t  was  CKel<cised  without  tieserve 

9.  Hohluran  —  Lands  set  apart  for  (lie  muntenance  of  a 

great  or  revered  persoo  or  place.  A  Hmdoo  gnmt. 

10.  Peeran  —  Lands  set  apart  for  a  coniessor  or  spiritoal 
guide.     -  -  -  A  Moslem  grant. 

1 1 .  Fukeeran  —  Ditto,  to  support  Fakeers  or  religious  meo- 
dicants.  ...  ditto. 

13.  Cheragkee  —  Ditto,  to  maintain  lamps  bunted  at  the 
shrines  of  saints.     -  -  A  Moslem  pant. 

13.  Surmooter — AgTantof  land  to  a  Brahmin.   Hindoogiant. 

14.  Bhogvtoiller  —  A  maintenance  to  any  person.  ditto. 

15.  Bhatotur  —  Ditto,  for  the  Bhaat  Brahmins.  ditto. 

16.  Bisknotter — AgraotoflandfortheworahipofVishnn.  ditto. 

17.  Oemotter  —  Ditto,  for  the  expence  of  a  deity.  ditto. 

18.  Nijjote — lAod  resumed  by  the  Zemindar,  and  excluded 
from  the  Jumma  for  culliration  under  himself.  Of  the 
same  nature  as  Khomar  mentioned  in  pagt  57,  supra. 
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ixy  eHpeton,  Tieeroys,  and  -tbnr  de^Mies, 
t&  over  Hiadostaa,  and  tiie  Deecaa.  The 
probability  iodeed  is  that  in  deiw^y  peopled 
a^cakiiral  countries,  IHEaladiv,  vdiere  do  pm- 
prietor  is  aduundedged,  eave  the  mtvermgn, 
dienatioDB  and  appropriations  ttf  land  oetdd 
Mt  have  been  prercnted.  Bribery,  coUu»0b, 
or  ficronntiMu,  especially  in  the  nwre  distant 
parts  a£  the  ^npire,  would  elade  the  utmost 
figjlarMie  of «,  sovereign  proprietor;  whilst  His 
M  digbt  proof  of  the  -opinion  in  which  this 
i^t,  or  power,  (c«Ul  it  which  you  please)  wae 
held  by  die  grantees,  that,  in  all  tiie  instances 
qnoted,  none  ever  sought  the  concurrent  sanc- 
tion of  Ryots;  bat  kx^Led  to  a  despot's  seal, 
or  to  that  of  his  minions  in  office,  to  render 
what  they  had  thus  appropriated,  or  acquired, 
ft  weiad  uid  secure  property. 

In  the  preceding  enumeration  of  tenures, 
as  w^  as  ia  the  list  of  the  various  leries  from 
tandnoticedin/ia^e«27— 35,wemayseehowthe 
adoption  of  one  bad  principle  begets  a  minor 
frfbpring,  supporting,  and  encouragmg  each 
oUier,  but  all  dependent  on  die  parent  stock. 
In  political  error,  as  in  moral  sin,  one  trans- 
greesion  leads  to  another,  till  a  host  at  length 
spring  up  into  existence,  and  ultimately  form 
a  kindred  association,  to  complete  the  domi- 
nion of  evil. 
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It  is,  however,  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that 
these  .are  the  only  tenures  of  which  any  offi- 
cial account  was  preserved  in  Bengal  on  its 
becoming  subject  to  the  British  power ;  that 
their  origin,  with  a  few  exceptions  is  of  no 
greater  antiquity  than  the  financial  system, 
and  peculiar  administration,  of  the  Maho- 
medans,  who  have  audaciously  proclaimed  to 
the  world  that  a  conquest  by  Mussulman  arms 
absolutely  annihilates  every  existing  indi- 
vidual right  in  the  inhabitants  conquered,  so 
as  to  leave  both  person,  and  proper^,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  victor. 


SECTION  Xll. 
Diaconhei  id  reipecl  to  landed  propneluy  righls  of  greit  aiitiqnitjp,  in 
vaiioiu  parts  of  India,  eqiull;  perfect,  though  varioiuly  itenomiottod 
in  diRei«at  diatiicli.  Eatitea  in  lerenlty,  uid  in  co-putnenhip  — 
dcBctiptioD  thereof.  Diflerent  onlen  of  pertoiu  emploireil  in  cultintHHi 
of  Undi. 

But,  in  other  parts  of  India,  tenures  of  a 
different  description  came  to  be  discovered, 
whose  or^in  clearly  belongs  to  times  antece- 
dent to  the  M ahomedan  conquest ;  and 
which  establish,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  im- 
portant fact  that  the  real  property  of  the  lands 
was  formerly  vested  in  individual  landlords, 
whose  exclusive  right  of  selling,  mortgaging, 
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leasing,  bequeathing  or  otherwise  dispos- 
ing of  their  lands,  no  Hindoo  sovereign,  vice- 
roy, or  other  person  in  authority,  ever  thought 
of  disputing ;  that  this  was  consequently  an  he- 
reditary right ;  and  in  full  force,  and  invariable 
usage,  till  the  anogant  pretensions,  and  bar- 
barotis  exactions,  of  the  Mussulmans  caused' 
itto  be  absorbed  in  the  general  annihilation 
of  private  rights,  which  every  where  marked 
the  fdll  establishment  of  their  power. 

The  existence  of  private  property  in  the 
soil,  perfectly  independent  of  controul,  and 
interference,  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  was 
first  discovered  in  Malabar,  shortly  after  the 
cession  of  that  province  by  Tippoo  in  1792 ; 
but  it  was  not  till  1709,  that  it  attracted  the 
particular  notice  of  the  Madras  Revenue  ser- 
rants.  The  firat  mention  we  find  of  it,  in  the 
printed  official  records  of  the  Company,  is  in 
a  report  of  Mr.  Place,  whose  able  administra- 
tion of  the  Jaghire  has  been  before  mention- 
ed. The  term  used  to  express  it  is  Meeras, 
or  Meerassy.  When  Mr.  Place  entered  upon 
this  charge  in  1796,  it  was  maintained  by  go- 
remment,  as  a  doctrine  not  to  be  disputed, 
"  that  the  actual  property  in  the  soil  was 
"  vested  in  the  state,  which  alone  had  the 
"  power  of  making  an  absolute  sale  of  the 
"land — that  the  occupants  of  land  in  India 
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"  couM  estabitab  do  more  rig^  id  reapect 
"  ta  the  seU  titan  tho  tenantry  on;  an  es- 
"  tate.  ia-  Eagland  f:an  eakabliah  a  right  to 
"  tlie  land  1^  hereditary:  residbnce;" — whence 
MeoKasB^  was  d^ned  to^  be  nadiii^  more 
tbaa  "  a  preffinene«.'of  euid.Ta4iDn,  denred  inm 
"  lifiFedituy  residence,  but  subject  to  tbeiiglit 
"  af  Goffemuncnt  as  supcnes  lord  <rf  die  soil 
"  in  what  wa;;  it  efaoo8ee,feE  the  cultimttton  of 
"  its  own  lands."*  Thia  bong  thedoctrine 
<^.the  day,  was  nattuBUy  ateo>the  iaipr^ion 
on  Mr.  Placets  mind^  tdltbe  result  of-  his  iD> 
telligent  euqmries  led  him  to  an  entire  daange 
of  c^inioB  ;,  xad'  in  a-  very  able  r^iort  of  the 
6th  o£  June,  1790,t  he  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  the  supposed. "  preferfoice  of  cultivation" 
wa&  Ofa  hereditary  right  tantammiat  to  that  of 
fee-sim^e,  with  wliich  he  accordingly  com- 
pared it,  aad  as  exastiog  from- time  inuneno- 
rial  in  individual  landlords,  c^led'  Mesraaiy- 
dars.  He  thnt  explains  how>  ^se  estates 
were  cnUivated  by  tenants  for  liife,  for- 
leases  of  yearst  and  at. will-,  and  by  slaves ; 
but  stjil  unable  to  divest  faamself  of  tlie 
rooted  irapresaioa.  of  the  sovereign's'  paia.- 
numnti  proprietacy  rights-  in  the  soil^  he  <saa- 
sidors  these  Meeiiassy  estates  to  have  been 

'  5  R^.  p.  105.  t  Ibid.  Aipp.  16,  p.  714'.. 
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to  the  peHbvwaope  of  oeitatrt:  oonditiwiB  1^ 
the  Meerassydar — in  other  words,  subject  to- 
tbe  pf^troent  ^  a  ceftAip  paction  o£  the  pio- 
dnce  as  Fevenu«, 

The  aoBMi  oc  sunU&i^.rig^Mswere  af<terfKird^ 
ttaoed  ia  Ta^re,Tiaa£TeUy ,  CaoaTa^  andothee 
pToriaces,  wbera  the  Mu9«)lmim  powerbad  nc* 
wboUy  obscured,  or  extuigiugbed  thraa;  and' 
vikeie  tbe  titlos  to  priv^s  property  in  iaad  were 
a8eert9ine4  to  he  S8  full,  and  cleax,  and  supv 
ported  by  deeds  more  ancieid,  and  probably 
qoR  porfeoti  tbae  in  Europe ;.  aod  wh^»lt.is 
reettdedt  oi  tbe  exitraiwpdinaiy  dBvotftoa  of  these 
bjAaft  {^«prietors  to  tbair  hereditary  ancient 
possessions,  that  they  would  at  all  times  "  as 
"  soon  have  parted  with  their  lives  as  their 
"  landed  estates." 

This  rig^t  is  denominated  in  tbe  Sanscrit 
langua^,  Swastrum,  or  Bhogam,*  or  Swamy 
Bhogum.;  in  the  Tamul,  Caniachy ;  t  and  in 
Posian  or  AiaJttic,  Meerass,;!:  all  of  theja  be- 

*  Stgattrat» —  One's  own  property  ;  landed  property  or  in* 
heribuce.  Bhoffom  —  Ei^yment,  possession  :  Saami 
Bhogam — tke  lord's  enjoyment  or  possession  ;  the  lord's 
right  M  propdetOT.  Quit  rent,  or  acknowledgment  of 
profHJetaiy  rifht. 

t  CamaHhy—  A  term  used  in  the  Peninsula  to  si^ify  landed 
iidtentence  or  property. 

:  Meerass  —  Heritage,  patrimony. — GIbss.  5th  Rep. 
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ing  interpreted  to  denote  proprietary  right  or 
property,  in  the  fiiltest  and  strictest  sense  of 
the  term. 

The  term  Meerass  and  Meerassee  is  that 
most  commonly  used  in  the  official  records  of 
Madras  to  denote  this  right ;  the  possessor  of 
it  being  called  Meerasseedar ;  and  being  a 
Mussulman  denomination,  it  is  clear  that  its 
existence  was  known  to  those  conquerors ; 
but  gradually  lost  sight  of  in  all  cases  where 
Hindoo  right,  and  Mussulman  might,  had  to 
contend  for  supremacy.* 

The  Peninsula  of  India  being  for  the  most 
part  divided  into  villages,  and  village  com- 
munities, this  right  is  found  very  generally 


*  In  the  Appendix  to  Rouse'^  Diiuertation  on  die  landed 
property  of  Bengal,  a  translation  is  given  of  two  Finnauns,  by 
the  Emperor  Aunmgzebe,  addressed  to  provincial  Dewans. 
In  these,  the  proprietary  right  of  individuals  to  landed  estates 
ia  repeatedly  mentioned  — -  in  one  instance  the  right  of  a 
proprietor  even  to  sell  his  land  is  adverted  to.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  this  right  was  not  unknown  to  the  Mussulman 
authorities,  but  little  cared  for,  or  r^arded  in  the  courve  of 
their  extortions.  The  Firmaun,  indeed,  here  alluded  to,  au- 
thorizes the  Dewan  to  collect  one-half  the  gross  produce  of 
the  soil  as  a  land-tax ;  and  though  he  is  enjoined  not  to  ex- 
ceed this  rate,  no  one  can  believe  that  he  would  ever  take  less. 
The  consequence  to  the  unhappy  landlord  was  the  entire 
absorpticm  of  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  rent,  leaving  him 
the  possession  of  a  right  equivalent  to  a  non-entity. 
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to  exist  ia  three  distinct  states.    It  is  Uius 
described,  for  example,  in  Tanjore,  consistiog 

of  5783  villages. 

VilUgB*. 

"  Y'eikabh(^am,  or  villages,  in  which 
"  one  individual  holds  the  entire  undi- 
"  vided  lands        -----  igo? 

"  Palabhogam — villages,  the  property 
"  in  the  land  of  which  is  held  by  several 
"  peraons ;  each,  however,  poraessing  his 
"  own  land  as  a  separate  property,  and 
"  always  holding  the  same  spots  of  land  •  2202 

'*  Samadayum — villages,  the  landed 
"property  of  which  is  held  in  common 
"  by  all  theMeerassydars  of  the  villages; 
"  each,  however,  possessing  his  propor- 
"  tion  of  the  common  stock,  but  not 
"  possessing  a  claim  to  any  particular 
"  spot  of  land,  beyond  the  period  for 
"  which  it  is  usual  to  make  a  division  of 
"  the  whole  cultivation  -        -        -  1774 

Total  9783 

Of  the  lands  thus  held  in  copartnership,  or 
where  all  the  lands  of  a  village*  belonged 

*  The  lenn  "  Village"  it  thus  used  to  denote,  tutt  a  small 
utemUy  of  houses,  but  a  lubdinBion  of  country,  of  which  the 
mrd  Caaton,  or  Parish,  would  ^ve  a  more  correct  idea  to  u. 
Englirii  reader. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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jointly  to  all  the  Meeraaaeedars :  it  is  explain- 
ed by  writers  on  this  subject,  to  be  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  Hindoo  law  of  inheiitance, 
by  which  landed  property  descends  in  equal 
shares  to  all  the  male  children  <4  a  family ; 
whence  the  divisions,  and  subdivisions,  would 
in  time  become  so  minute  as  not  to  be  worth 
the  exclusive  attention  of   each  prt^rietor. 
Many,  th»«fore,  would  seek  otb^  pursuits ; 
leaving  their  lands  to  be  cultivated  under  tbe 
direction  of  the  principal  occupants  of  the 
village,  but  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  in- 
terested.    This  is  the  cause  commonly  as- 
signed for  the  institution  of  a  village  copart- 
nership.   It  may,  however,  have  been  partly 
occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  associating  for 
common  defence  against  oppressive  or  rapa- 
cious ra)^« ;  or  it  may  have  been  the  exten- 
sion of  a  primitive  usag«,  natural  enough  to 
infant  societies,  who,  in  the  pastoral  state,  or 
emerging    therefrom,    have  very    commonly 
formed  themselves  into  village  associations, 
for  their  own  government  or  defence,  with  a 
common  right  and  interest  in  the  lands  at- 
tached to  each  community;  a   usage  which 
the  Hindoo  law  of  inheritance  would,  in  its 
operation,  be  well  calculated  to  perpetuate. 

Whether  one,  or  all   these  causes  contri- 
buted to  establish  the  system  of  village  co- 
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partnership  Is  immaterial.  The  piroptiefary 
right  of  the  coparttiers  was  always  unques- 
tioned. Each  Meerasseedar  could  sell,  mort- 
gage, or  bequeath,  his  interest  in  the  Common 
property ;  the  only  difference,  in  this  respect, 
between  the  co-partner,  tfnd  the  single  pro- 
prietor, being,  that  what  the  latter  does  per  se, 
the  other  most  do  with  consent  of  his  fellow- 
Meerasseedars,  to  ^ve  TaKdity  to  the  (rans- 
sction. 

In  other  parts  of  the  Madras  territories,  the 
co-partnership  tettnrie  is  called  Pasnng  Carei, 
in  contradistinction  to  Arudi  Carei,  or  tenure 
in  severalty.  In  Pasung  Carei,  it  is  usual 
for  the  inhabitants  to  assemble  every  seven, 
ten,  oV  twelve  years,  according  to  custom, 
draw  lots  for  the  lands  they  havo  cultivated, 
and  mterchange  the  same  accordingly  aimong 
each  other.  There  is,  however,  in  every 
village,  a  spot  of  ground  called  Nattam,  on 
which  tbe  h«nses  of  the  ftfeerasseedars 
must  he  built.  To  each  house  is  attached*  a 
smaff  portion  of  gTound  called  Feshacadei, 
held  rent-free,  And  used  as  a  yard  or  kitchen 
garden.  This  is  exclusively  the  proprietor's 
ovn,  not  held  in  common,  neither  is  it 
^-tTMisfefable^  antoss  die  whole  Meerassy  he 
sold. 

s  2 
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Of  Meerasseedars  generally,  it  may  be  added 
that  they  were  considered  the  most  honour- 
able part  of  the  community,  entitled  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  village,  to  stand  forward  in 
discussions  with  the  Circar,  to  take  the  lead 
in  festivals,  &c.  The  possession  of  Meerassy 
is  also  evidence  of  antiquity  of  family,  and 
prized  as  highly  in  the  Eastern,  as  the  West- 
ern world.  Mortgages  and  assignments  of 
land  by  Meerasseedars  are  also  in  common 
use. 

Meerassee  estates  are  of  various  amount  and 
value.  In  the  provinces  of  Tanjore,  and  Tri- 
chinopoly,  they  are  found  to  exist  from  4000 
acres  down  to  one  acre  of  land.  The  smaller 
properties  are,  of  course,  cultivated  by  the 
Meerasseedars  themselves ;  but  the  larger  by 
tenants  called  Pyacaries,  or  Paracoodies.  Of 
this  tenantry  there  are  two  descriptions — the 
common  Paracoody,*  is  a  temporary  tenant, 
generally  from  another  village,  employed  by 
the  Meerasseedar  to  cultivate  bis  Meerassee 
for  a  year  or  a  given  period,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  his  connection  with  the  land  ceases, 
or  continues,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  his 

'  ParakoodHTatnool)  —  from  Para,  another ;  and  KudJ,  vil- 
lager or  husbandman. 
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Meerasseedar.  The  Ool  Paracoody*  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  fixed  or  permanent  tenant,  having 
an  hereditary  right  of  occupancy  derived  from 
long  residence  on  the  estate,  or  secured  by 
deed,  and  likewise  from  claims  to  remuneration 
on  account  of  services  rendered,  money  lent, 
or  improvements  made  on  the  estate.  At- 
tached to  each  village,  or  estate,  is  a  certain 
portion  of  waste  land,  which  serves  for  com- 
moa  pasture  to  the  Meerasseedar,  and  his 
tenants. 

The  Ool  Koodys  have  been  compared  by 
some  writers  to  the  ancient  copyholders  of 
England,  as  deriving  their  titles  from  long 
residence,  and  occupancy ;  and  because  they 
enjoy  the  right  of  cultivating  the  soil  by  pre- 
scription, their  ancestors  having  done  so  for 
many  generations ;  and  cannot  be  forced  away 
from  the  village  at  the  will  of  the  Meerassee- 
dars,  as  long  as  they  perform  the  condition 
of  the  tenure,  which  is  here  the  payment  of 
thm  rents.  This  is  compared  to  what  in  Eu- 
rope was  called  "  the  custom  of  the  manor," 
which  Blackstone  also  admits  to  be  the  origin 


'  Ool  Paracoody,  or  Ool  Koody  (Tamool)  —  from  Olai,  the 
leaf  of  the  Palmira  tree,  on  which  a  deed,  letter,  or  leate. 
ia  writteo  ;  aod  Kudi,  a  tenant  or  husbdndman. — Glou. 
5lh  Report. 
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of  copyholda*  Ool  Koodys  cannot  sell,  ni(H*t- 
g^e,  or  transCer  their  right  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration. In  default  of  heirs,  too,  the  lands 
or  rather  the  right  of  occupancy,  aa  in  the 
■  aifpient  copyhold,  reverts  to  the  Meerasseedar. 
But  ttus  cultivation  by  Koodys,  is  a  more 
exactcounterpart  of  the  "book-laud"  andfolk- 
**  land,"  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and  vhicb  are 
thus  described  by  Slackstone.  "  First,  book- 
"  land,  or  charter-land,  which  wf^  held  by  deed 
"  under  certain  rents  and  free  services,  and 
"  in  effect  differed  nothing  from  ftee  socage 
*'  lands;  and  from  hence  have  arisen  most  of  the 
"  the  freehold  t^ants  who  hold  of  particular 
"  manors,  and  owe  suit  ant]  service  to  the 
"  same.  The  other  species  was  called  folk- 
"  h^d,  which  was  held  by  no  assurance  in 
"  writing,  but  distribifte^  among  the  coio- 
'*  mon  folk  or  people  at  tbe  pleasure  of  (he 
"  lord,  and  resumed  at  his  disf:retioq,  being 
*'  indeed  land  held  in  villeoage.  The  residue 
'*  of  the  np^or,  being  uncultivated,  was 
"  termed  the  lord's  waste,  and  served  for  pub- 


t  '■'■  Tbii  (copykold)  is  called  a  base  tenure,  because  it  holds 
"  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  yet  not  simply,  but  according  to  the 
*'  custom  of  the  manor,  so  that  if  a  copyholder  break  not  the 
"  custom  of  the  manor,  and  thereby  forfeit  his  tenure,  he 
"  cannot  be  turned  out,  of  the  lord's  pleasure." — Cowel. 
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"  lie  roads,  and  for  common  of  pasture  to  the 
"  lord  and  his  tenants."* 

Where  lands  are  cultivated  by  Parakudis 
or  Pyacaris,  they  are  often  divided  according 
to  the  number  of  ploughs  possessed  by  each  ; 
and  in  this  usage  we  have  also  that  of 
the  Anglo  Saxons,  who  divided  their  lands 
into  Hides,  each  comprehending  what  could 
be  cultivated  by  a  single  plough. 

Common  labourers  are  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  land ;  and  slaves  are  nume- 
rous aU  over  the  country,  who  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  villeins  of  ancient  Europe. 
Hiey  are  attached  to  the  land,  and  transfer- 
able vrith  it  from  one  Meerasseedarto  another. 
In  the  event  of  desertion,  or  being  purloined, 
they  may  be  claimed  by  the  original  pro- 
prietor like  beasts,  or  other  chattels.  They 
are  in  general,  however,  well  treated,  and 
consequently  as  contented  as  slaves  can  be 
expected  to  be.f 

In   the  Southern   PoUams  there  are   also 

'  See  also  Dn  Gauge  at  the  word  "  IJber,"  where  he  says 
that "  Boc-land,  or  I^iid-boc,  wa»  anciently  in  England  de- 
"  anninated  Fiehold." 

t  In  ancient  Eorope,  some  Tilletni  were  absolute  ilarea. 
"  Under  the  Saxon  gOTernment  there  were  (as  Sir  William 
"  Temple  speaks)  a  sort  of  people  in  a  condition  of  downHg;fat 
"  Mrvitade,  used  and  employed  in  the  most  servile  works,  and 
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co-partnersbip  villages  called  Agraharah  Va- 
diky,  and  Pundara  Vadiky ;   the  one  occu- 

*>  belonging,  both  they,  their  children,  and  effects,  to  the 
"  lord  of  the  soil,  like  the  rest  of  the  cattle  or  Block  upon  it." 

But  vtlieinB  might  be  eDfrtnchiaed  by  manumiasioa ;  and 
some  held  lands  of  their  lords  subject  to  the  payment  of  a 
pecuniary  rent,  in  lien  of  the  base  services  performed  by  bond- 
men or  slaves. 

"  in  process  of  time  they  gained  a  considerable  ground  on 
"  their  lords,  and  in  particular  strengthened  the  tenure  of 
"  their  estates  to  that  degree,  that  they  came  to  have  in  them 
"  an  interest  in  many  places  full  as  good,  in  others  better, 
"  than  their  lords.  For  the  good  nature  and  benevolem^  of 
"  many  lords  of  maoors  having,  time  out  of  mind,  permitted 
"  their  villeins,  and  their  children,  to  ei^oy  tbeir  possessions 
"  without  interruption,  in  a  regular  course  of  descent,  the 
"  common  law,  of  which  custom  is  the'life,  now  gave  tkem 
"  title  to  prescribe  against  their  lords ;  and  on  performance  of 
"  the  same  services,  to  h(Jd  ther  lands  in  spite  of  any  de- 
"  Urmination  of  the  lord's  will.  For  though  in  general  the; 
"  are  still  said  to  hold  their  estates  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  yet 
"  it  is  such  a  will  as  is  ^reeable  to  the  custom  of  the  manor ; 
"  which  customs  are  preserved  and  evidenced  by  the  rdls  of 
"  the  several  courts-baron  in  which  they  are  entered,  or  kept 
"  on  foot  by  the  constant  immemorial  usage  of  tbe  several 
*'  manors  in  which  the  lands  lie.  And  as  such  tenants  had 
"  nothing  to  shew  for  their  estates  but  those  customs,  and  ad- 
"  missions  in  p^irsuance  of  them  entered  on  these  rolls,  or  the 
"  copies  of  such  entries  witnessed  by  tbe  steward,  they  now 
"  began  to  be  called  tenanU  by  copy  of  court  roll,  and  their 
"  tenure  itself  a  copyhold." — Enc.  Brit.  Art  Villenage.  Of 
tenants  thus  raising  themselves  to  the  condition  and  r^ts  of 
proprietors,  many  examples  may  be  found  in  various  parti  of 
India.  (  Vide  p.  MS  and  370)  infra). 
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pied  chiefly  by  Brahmins,  the  other  by  inferior 
casts ;  but  the  landed  rights  in  each  are  the 
same.  Villages,  under  these  denominations, 
are  described  by  the  collector  to  be  the  "  ab- 
"  solute  proprietary  right"  of  the  inhabitants. 
"  It  has  been  acquired  (he  adds)  in  various 
"  ways,  but  chiefly,  it  is  presumed,  by  rulers, 
"  or  other  personages  of  rank  and  opulence, 
"  giving  them  originally  as  endowments  to 
"  village  communities ;  and  by  buying  them 
"  from  others  for  this  particular  purpose. 
"  This  property  has,  of  course,  in  the  lapse 
"  of  so  many  years,  undet^one  many  changes, 
"  and  has  been  invariably  transf^red,  sold, 
"  and  purchased  at  the  pleasure  of  the  own- 
"  ers.  It  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  every 
"  transfer,  that  it  be  sanctioned  and  authen- 
"  ticated  by  every  individual  concerned  in 
"  the  property  of  his  village.  The  property 
"  itself  is  denominated  Pung,  or  Banghum, 
"  Uterally  signifying  share  and  proportion. 
"  Four  of  these  Pungs  constitute  what  is 
"  termed  a  Caray ;  and  each  village  is  said 
"  to  consist  of  so  many  Pungs,  and  each  in- 
"  dividual  share  of  so  many  Carays.  The 
"  right  of  property  in  the  proportion  of  these 
"  shares  is  ascertained  in  the  village  register. 
"  The  right  of  Caray  rarely  conveys  a  right 
"  to  any  proprietor  to  any  specific  spot  of 
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"  land  in  perpetuity  ;  and  whenever  tluB  prac- 
"  tice  prevails,  it  seems  a  departure  from  the 
"  original  institutions.  The  property  of  the 
"  whole  village  is  common  to  the  whole  num- 
"  ber  of  proprietors.  Every  transaction  of 
"  revenue,  every  matter  of  loss  and  gain,  is 
*'  common  to  them  all,  to  the  extent  of  their 
"  respective  shares ;  and  as  they  are  all 
**  jointly  and  separately  responsible  for  the 
*'  revenue  of  the  village,  accordii^  to  the 
"  strict  construction  of  their  tenures ;  so  they 
"  are  all  alike  equally  entitled  to  any  emo- 
"  luioeat  or  advantage  which  may  arise  there- 
*'  from.  So  tenacious,  indeed,  are  they  of  this 
"  established  right,  of  every  village  benefit 
"  being  in  common,  that  a  sort  of  lottery  takes 
"  place  at  stated  times,  to  make  a  new  dis- 
"  tribution  of  village  lands,  by  which  they 
"  change  owners  for  a  certain  period,  until 
"  the  lottery  is  renewed.  By  this  means  they 
"  generally  continue  to  pass  from  one  pro- 
"  prietor  to  another,  so  as  to  exclude,  eSect- 
"  ually,  indeed,  the  right  of  any  particular 
"  spot,  but  to  establish  the  right  of  the  ge- 
*'  neral  body  to  the  whole  village  in  <x)nunon.*' 
To  shew  the  sense  which  the  natives  them- 
selves entertain  of  their  own  right  in  this 
common  property,  the  collector  gives  the 
translation  of  a  deed  of  sale  of  one  of  the 
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slmres,  and  which  twos  as  follows  i-^^"  I  A.  3. 
"  of  the  viDfige  of  C,  containing  38  shares, 
"  do  hereby  execute  to  D.  E.  of  the  ^ame  vil- 
"  lage,  this  dee4  of  sale  ;  that  is  to  say,  having 
"  sold  to  you  in  this  village,  one  share  of  my 
"  own  six  shares  therein,  I  do  hereby  execute 
"  to  you  this  deed  of  the  full  and  absolute  sale 
"  thereof;  and  you  having  further  paid,  and 
"  I  having  actually  received  100  Chuckrums 
"  duly  shroSed  in  full  value  thereof,  you  are 
"  accordingly,  to  the  extent  of  the  share  novr 
"  transferred  and  sold  to  you,  fully  to  possess 
"  and  enjoy  all  Nunjah,  Punjab,  islands, 
"  water,  stone,  topes,*  jungles,  riches,  treasiire, 
"  aad  every  well  which  sinks  beneath,  or 
"  mftry  tree  that  rises  above  the  earth,  with 
"every  general  benefit  of  every  sort  from 
"  ftither  to  son,  through  every  generation,  as 
"long  9»  the  waters  of  the  Cnuvery  flow, 
"  v^^tioQ  lasts,  or  until  the  end  of  time ; 
"  with  the  fullest  liberty,  likewise,  of  alien* 
"  ation  by  g^ft,  bequest,  sale,  ot  otherwise ; 
"snd  may  yotj  enjoy  all  prosperity  there- 
"  with.  —  This,  with  my  fullest  approbation, 
"  I  do  hereby  execute  to  D.  E.  this  deed  of 
"  sale,  which  is  written  by  Permal  Pilly,  vil- 


'  Topei  —  grom. 
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"  lage  conicopla  ;*  and  this  requires  authenti- 
"  cation  from  all  the  other  proprietors  of  the 
"  village. — Signed,"  &c.t 

We  have  here  proof  of  the  immemorial  ex- 
istence in  India  of  allodial  landed  rights,  the 
origin  of  which  would  seem  to  be  lost  in  the 
remotest  antiquity ;  for  as  to  the  collector's 
^*  presumption"  that  these  estates  were  ori- 
ginally granted  to  the  village  communities  by 
princes  and  other  personages  of  rank  and 
opulence,  there  is  neither  document,  nor  tra- 
dition of  any  kind,  to  support  it.  We  might, 
with  greater  probability  (for  we  have  analogy 
to  guide  us),  refer  the  origin  to  an  early  pas- 
toral state,  in  which,  as  in  ancient  Germany 
(as  we  shall  see  presently),  and  all  other  si- 
milar states  of  society,  common  occupancy  is  a 
natural  characteristic  of  primitive  landed  pos- 
sessions. Neither  would  a  doubt  exist  in  the 
present  day  as  to  the  true  allodial  character 
of  landed  property  in  India,  were  not  our  no- 
tions still  confounded  and  leavened  by  the 
old  absurdity  of  a  sovereign's  paramount  pro- 
prietary right,  and  the  fear  (however  ground- 
less) lest,  in  abandoning  it,  we  may  also  sa- 


•  Conicopla — writer  or  clerk, 
f  5th  Reporl,  App.  p.  826. 
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crifice  the  only  existing  fund  of  supply  to  the 
indispensable  exigencies  of  the  state. 


SECTION  XII!. 

Sok  of  linded  property  in  Cuan  ;  how  aActcd  by  Musulmin  coaquat; 
aod  snbHqaenl  doniinioD  of  the  Biiliih  CovcnuiKat. 

In  Canara  and  Malabar,  the  same  impre- 
scriptible rights  of  proprietorship  have  been 
found  to  exist  from  the  most  ancient  times ; 
and,  in  these  provinces,  perhaps  more  pre- 
cisely and  fully  attested  than  in  others ;  as 
these  countries  were  not  entered  by  Mussul- 
man armies  previously  to  the  invasion  of  Hy- 
der  Aiy  in  1763 ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  sup- 
posed to  have  retained  their  primitive  institu- 
tions  in  liill  force  and  purity. 

Of  these  provinces  the  fifth  Report  ob- 
serves that  "  the  lands  in  general  appear  to 
"  have  constituted  a  clear  private  property 
"  more  ancient,  and  probably  more  perfect 
"  than  that  of  England.  The  tenure,  as  well 
"  as  the  transfer,  of  this  property  by  descent, 
"  sale,  gift,  and  mortgage,  is  fortified  by  a 
"  series  of  regular  deeds  equally  various  and 
"  curious  ;  and  which  bear  a  very  strong  re- 
"  semblance  in  both  parts  of  the  country."* 

•  5th  Report,  p.  130. 
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So  perfect  was  this  right,  that  wheA  lands 
were  mor^aged  to  the  fullest  «t(ent  of  the 
rent,  and  the  whole  estate  substantially  trans- 
ferred to  the  mortgagee,  the  proprietor  or  his 
heirs  could  at  any  time,  howcTer  distant,  re- 
sume it  on  paying  off  the  just  claims  of  the 
mortgagee.  In  like  manner,  if  a  proprietor 
absf^nded  on  account  of  a  debt  to  gOvem- 
ment,  and  febat  his  lands  were  transferred  to 
another,  he  could  at  any  lime  return,  and  re- 
sume possession  on  payment  of  the  debt.* 
EreB  crimes  and  offences  occasioned  no  for- 
feiture of  this  property.  Whatever  might  be 
the  punishment,  or  the  fate  of  a  criminal  pro- 
prietor, the  right  of  the  heir  to  the  sifceeseien 
remained  unimpeached.  These  provinces  so 
far  differed  from  the  other  countries  abote 
described,  that  we  find  in  them  no  village 
communities,  or  copartnerships.  The  lands 
are  possessed  by  individuals,  or  separate 
families,  residing  apart  on  ^eir  own  estates, 
and  bavtRg  A»  rights  in  common. 

In  Uve  ptovince  of  Canara,  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, or  landlords,  are,  according  to  the 

*  Mr.  Ellis  quotes  some  Hindoo  authorities,  whence  it 
would  seem  the  right  of  reiomptioD  is  limited  to  three  gene- 
rations, or  100  years,  which  i^r  somewhat  vaguely  expressed 
to  be  co-extensive  with  the  period  of  memory. — Mad.  Re».  Sel. 
p.  817. 
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Fifth  Report,  called  Nair  Mul  Gueniea  —  cor- 
responding with  the  Meerasseedara,  or  Swamy 
Bhogumdars,  of  Tanjore,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Peninsula. 

Under  the  proprietors  are  tenanlB.  Of 
these  there  two  classes ;  one  termed  Shud 
Hnl  Gneny,  or  tenant  in  perpetuity ;  the 
other  Chalie  Guenie.  or  tenant  at  will.  The 
Shud  Mul  Gneny  is  irremoveable  by  the  sn- 
p»ior  lord,  on  payment  of  a  fixed  rent  for  his 
land.  The  tenure  depends  on  long  posses- 
um,  or  on  mcntgage,  or  an  expenditare  for 
improvements,  or  tlie  cultiration  of  waste 
lands,  or  sometimes  on  purchase ;  in  all 
which  cases  as  long  as  the  rent  is  paid,  the 
occupancy  of  the  Shud  Mul  Gueny  is  secure, 
and  may  be  transferred,  or  disposed  of  by 
wdl.  If  the  tenant  dies  without  heirs,  bis 
lands  revert  to  the  superior  landlord  ;  and  in 
case  of  surrendering  his  lands,  or  being  re- 
aioved  from  them,  the  landlord  is  bound  to 
iciniburse  the  tenant  for  whatever  may  have 
been  advanced  in  the  way  of  loan  or  mort- 
gage,  or  expended  for  improvements,  on  the 
estate. 

The  Chalie  Gueniea  are  tenants  at  will, 
holding  lands  under  the  other  or  permanent 
tenants.  The  Chalie  Guenie  may  th^eibre 
be  compared  to  the  Paracoody ;  and  the  Shud 
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Mul  Gueny,  or  tenant  in  perpetuity,  to  the 
Oolkoody  or  Ool  Parakoody  of  Tanjore.  In- 
stances are  not  uncommon  where  Chalie  Gue- 
nies,  after  a  long  occupancy  —  generally  fifty 
years  —  or  improvements  made  on  the  land, 
have  been  raised  to  the  state  of  Shud  Mul 
Guenies,  and  in  such  cases  succeed  of  course 
to  all  the  lights  of  the  permanent  tenantry. 
Guenies  would  also  naturally  step  in  to  all 
tlie  rights  of  proprietorship,  in  cases  where, 
from  revolution,  conquest,  or  other  cause,  the 
original  proprietors  had  wholly  disappeared. 
Under  the  Chalie  Guenies  again  are  slaves 
attached  to  the  soil,  as  in  other  parts  of 
India. 

There  are,  as  before  observed,  no  village 
communities  in  Canara.  The  property  in  the 
soil  rests  in  individuals,  or  in  families.  Some 
lands  are  held  in  the  name  of  Pagodas ;  some 
in  the  name  of  one  person  who  manages  for 
several ;  and  some  lands,  which  have  escheat- 
ed to  government  on  failure  of  heirs,  are  held 
of  the  government  under  the  Shud  Mul 
Gueny  tenure. 

When  this  province  became  subject  to  the 
king  of  Vijeyanu^ur,  Hunyhur  Roy,*  an  as- 
sessment of  the  lands  was  made  on  the  prin- 

■  BetveeD  1334  and  1337. 
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ciples,  it  is  said,  laid  down  in  the  Sbaster,  ac- 
auding  to  which  two  and  a  half  K.attles 
(measBres)  of  seed,  yietding  thirty  measures 
of  Paddy  (rice),  were  computed  to  be  dinded 
in  the  folk) wing  proportions. 
To  the  landloni  -  -  -  7}  or  35  per  cent, 
ddtivator  or  labourer  15  or  50 
Sirkar  (goremment)  7J  or  25  * 


Amiexed  to  a  report  of  the  principal  collec- 
tor of  Canara  of  the  31st  May  1800,  is  an 
historical  abstract  statement  of"  land  rent"  in 
Canara  and  Soonda,  shewing  the  changes  it 
had  undergone  from  the  year  1660,  to  the  then 
current  year  1799-1800,  which  the  reader  may 
refer  to  in  the  5th  Report.t  This  document 
is  worthy  of  particular  attention,  from  its  es- 
taUishing  certain  facts  of  great  importance 
in  the  present  discussion.  In  a  report  by 
Mr.  Thackeray  dated  4th  August  1807,  X  ^^ 
abstract  of  this  abstract  is  given,  which,  for 
brerity's  sake,  I  shall  here  use  in  preference 
to  the  other ;  the  figures  in  both  being  the 
same.     It  is  as  follows : — 

*  the  Shaater  only  give*  ODe-Hixth  to  the  CiTcar,  and  not 
one-fotuth  as  here  stated, 
t  Vide  5th  Report,  p.  809.  I  Itrid.  834. 
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The  assessment  above-mentioned  of  the 
Vijeyanuggur  government  remained/  it  ap- 
pears, without  alteration  till  the  province  was 
tranferred  to  the  Bednore  government,  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Bednore  government  made  some  additions  to 
the  revenue  ;  so  that  in  1660,  the  Vijeyanug- 
gur and  Bednore  assessments  together  formed 
the  standard  revenue,  called  Rekha  or  Shist ; 
and  which  amounted 

InCanara,  to  Pgs.  202,229  29  47 =£80,891 
Soonda         -         44,393  20  45=    17,7.W 


Total  stand.  Shist  246,623  14  12=    98.649 


This  remained,  for  near  a  century,  the 
land  tax  of  Canara ;  but  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Bednore  government  laid  on 
additional  cesses,  and  raised  the  land  tax, 
to        -  -  Pags.  314,007  4  52=£l25,602 


But  Hyder,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Mussul- 
man conquest  and  exaction,  raised  the  reve- 
nue after  his  invasion  of  Canara  in  1763, 
to  -        -  Pags.  533,202  4  17=£213,28l 

Whilst  Tippoo  by  extra  assessments,  and 
new  heads  of  revenue,  attempted  to  extend 
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it  to     -         -  Pags.  868,678  25  16  =  £347,47 1 

But  deducting  what   could 
nerer be  collected  -  253,589  22  76=£l01,035 


There  remained  for  Tippoo's 
"standard  assessment, "as  it  has 
been  called     -  Pags.  616,089  2  2=£246,436 

This  sum  was,  however,  a  nominal  assess- 
ment ;  forTippoo,  owing  to  the  oppressive  ex- 
actions of  his  own  and  father's  government,  and 
the  consequent  destruction  or  expulsion  of 
great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  never  col- 
lected more  than Pgs. 473,550  3  12(189,4207.); 
andof  that  about  25,938Pag8.  (10,375/.)  arose 
from  the  sale  of  grain,  and  items  not  properly 
of  land  revenue.  His  actual  Jumma,  there- 
fore, was  only        -  Pags.  447,612=£I79,045 

Major  Muoro,  then  principal  collector,  took, 
however,  this  settlement  as  the  basis  of  his 
assessment  of  Fusly,  1209,  corresponding  with 
A.D.  1799-1800 ;  and  after  deducting  some 
items,  and  adding  others,  fixed  the  assess- 
ment of  the  year,  at  465,148  33  64=£l86,059 

From  the  preceding  statement,  the  follow- 
ing  facts  are  deducible : — 

First.  It  is  stated,  Uiat  a  public  revenue 
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was  always  derived  from  these  lands,  under 
the  ancient  Hindoo  goremments ;  bat  the 
amount,  as  well  as  the  encrease,  by  the  Bed- 
nore  goTemment  may,  I  think,  be  ascribed, 
with  great  probability,  to  the  wars  in  which 
the  Vijeyanaggar  and  Bednore  states  were 
constantly  engaged,  and  particularly  with  the 
Mussulman  sorereigns  of  the  Deccan.  I  in- 
cline to  this  opinion,  because  in  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  of  Malabar,  whose  primi- 
tive institutions  very  much  resembled  those  of 
Canara,  no  such  thing  as  a  land-tax  was  ever 
known  until  the  days  of  Hyder  Aly  and  Tip- 
poo  Sultaan ;  and,  because,  in  Mr.  Ellis's 
justly  celebrated  Meerassy  paper,*  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated,  to  have  been  the  case  in  Ca- 
nara, nntil  subjected  to  the  Vijeyanaggur 
government,  when  a  general  assessment  was 
laid  on  the  lands  as  above  stated. 

Secondly.  That  under  the  Hindoo  go- 
vernments, when  the  landlords,  or  Nair  Mul 
Guenies,  were  supposed '  to  derive  a  rent 
from  their  estates  equal  to  25  per  cent,  of 
the  produce,  the  public  revenue  only,  amount- 
ed to      - "      -        -        -        -  Pags.  246,623 

Thirdly.  That  when  Hyder  Aly,  acting  on 


■  Mtd.  Rot.  Sel.  TOl.i.  p.  $14. 
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the  principles  of  the  Mussulman  law  of  con- 
qaest,  more  than  doubled  the  rerenues,  hj 
encreasing  them  to         -        -  Pags^  5£t3,302 

It  is  clear  that  he  must  have  absorbed,  in 
this  assessment,  not  merely  all  the  net  rent 
of  the  proprietors,  but  all  the  shares  of  all 
the  Guenies  put  tt^ether;  leaving  nothing 
Imt  a  bare  sufficiency  to  save  from  starratiou 
those  who  chode  to  become  labouring  culti- 
vators of  the  soil.     But 

Fourthly.  His  son,  Uppoo,  not  content 
irith  these  exactions,  wished  to  raise  the 
revenue  to     -        -        -        -  Pags.  868,678 

at  nearly  four  times  the  amount  of  the  Bed- 
Dore  assessment.  But  finding  it  impossi- 
ble to  realize  this  amount,  it  was  reduced 
to Pags.  616,089 

of  which,  however,  from  the  then  distracted 
state  of  the  country,  he  could  oaly  collect 
about Pags.  447,613 


Lastly.  This  excessive  exaction  was  adopt- 
ed by  a  British  collector,  as  the  basis  of  his  as- 
sessment for  1799-1800;  andwhichwas  accord- 
ingly settled  for  that  year,  at  -  Pags.  465.148 

l>Dt  the  "  aitmtlard"  assessment,  as  it  is  called. 
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of  Tippoo,  or  610,089  Pags.  was  always  kept 
in  view  at  cTery  future  annual  settlement. 
Whether .  collectors  have  yet  attained  the 
**  standard'*  rate,  the  printed  documents  do 
not  precisely  shew  ;•  hut  the  assessment  of 

*  All  that  I  can  collect  from  the  records  now  ia  print  is, 
the  certainty  that  constant  additions  w««  made  even  to 
this  excessive  exaction  —  but  not  the  precise  amount.  He 
5th  Report,  p.  132,  has  the  following  remark  on  it :  —  "  By 
"  the  opeiution  of  this  fixed  and  moderatt  tax,  by  discoveries 
"  of  concealed  caltivation,  and  other  clandestine  advantages, 
"  and  by  the  extension  of  agricultund  labours,  it  appears  that, 
*'  at  the  expiratioQ  of  1807~8,  including  a  period  of  nine 
"  years,  since  the  province  (Canara)  was  obtained,  an  aggre- 
'  gate  increase  had  taken  place  b  the  collections,  amoontii^ 
"  to  813,901  Star  Pags.,  in  which  was  included  the  receipts 
"  from  other  heads  of  revenue,  independent  of  the  land  tax, 
"  and  exhilnting  an  average  increase  of  101,737  Star  Pags." 
If  thu  is  intended  to  express  the  amount  of  aimual  Jumma  in 
1807-8,  it  would  give  for  the  land-tax  alone  712,164  S.Pags. ; 
whereas  in  the  minute  of  the  Madras  Board  of  Revenue  of 
6th  July,  1818,  (p.  897-8,  Mad.  Rev.  Sel.)  the  land  Teveaoe 
of  Canara  is  given  in  one  paragraph  at  487,366  Pags.,  and 
in  another  at  about  520,000  Pags.  It  is,  however,  distinctly 
admitted  u  (his  document,  that  the  full  amount  of  Hyder's 
Jumma  (£33,202  Pegs.)  is  to  be  the  maximum  of  demand 
on  bU  the  lands  of  the  province ;  and  as  such  entered  la 
the  individual  Pottahs,  given  annually  to  each  Ryot  under 
the  coUector'a  seal  and  signature.  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
cessive amount  of  this  revenue,  and  its  progressive  increase, 
in  a  province  avowed  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  distraction  and 
poverty  when  it  passed  into  oar  hands,  there  were  not  wanting 
perscms  in   1807-8  so  partial  to  their  own  actSj  or  those  of 
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of  1799-1800.  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  fuxnish 
a  perfectly    intelligible    version  of  what  is 

tbeir  fellow- servants,  as  to  represent,  and  probably  to  believe, 
ihat "  lattsfaction  prevailed  throughout  the  country  —  a  com- 
"  mon  improvement  was  exhibited  among  the  people  in  dress, 
"  Unng,  and  other  personal  comforts ;  and  the  revenues  were 
"  tolized  with  singular  punctuality."  A  very  different  pic- 
lace,  however,  is  given  of  the  state  of  this  province  by  the 
Madras  Rev.  Board  in  1818,  which  1  here  Bubjoin,  that  the 
reader  may,  with  the  facts  before  him  here  detailed,  judge  for 
liiouelf. 

"  To  the  t«w:tice  of  loadbg  the  lowly  assessed  or  indus- 
"  Dbas  Ryot  with  the  tax  of  his  lets  fortunate  or  mor«  im- 
"  pnivident  neighbour  (condemned  by  the  very  officer  who 
"  a&)pted  it  as  both  impolitic  and  unjust),  to  the  consumption* 
"  of  a  maximum  standard  of  assessment  much  beyond  the 
"  c^ability  of  the  country,  even  at  the  period  of  its  greatest 
"  prosperity,  to  the  gradual  approximation  made  to  this  high 
"  ttandaid  in  the  actnal  demand  on  moi;p  than  half  the  landed 
"  property  in  Cauara,  and  to  the  annual  variation,  and  con- 
"  Kqoent  uncertainty,  in  the  amount  of  the  assessment  on 
"  individual  Ryots,  as  much  as  to  any  temporary  reduced 
"  raloe  of  produce,  or  the  imposition  of  new  indirect  taxes, 
"  are  to  be  ascribed  the  decline  in  at/riculttire,  the  poverty 
"  ammiy  the  Rj/oti,  the  increated  tale  of  landed  property 
"  iy  Ike  loMdhrdi,  the  difficulty  ofrealixing  the  collections, 
"  a»d  the  necetsity,  before  unknown,  of  disposing  of  de- 
"fatlters'  lands  in  satisfaction  of  revenue  demands,  which, 
"  after  fourteen  years'  resilience  in  Canara,  at  length  con- 
"  strained  the  late  collector  to  record  hit  comnctum,  that 
"  the  pretetU  astessment  i$  beyond  the  resources  of  the  pro- 
"  imce."~Mad.  Rev.  Set.  vol.  i.  p.  898. 

*  ^  in  Orig. 
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meant,  in  Eastern  finance,  by  the  tenn  "just 
"  and  moderate  Jumma." 

It  is  moreoTer  stated,  in  treating  of  this 
settlement  for  Fusly,  1200,  A.  D.  1799-1800, 
that  "  Canara  had  been  ahnost  desolated  by 
'*  many  years  of  oppressiTe  government,  and 
"  latterly  by  the  conftision  which  the  war 
*'  with  the  English  had  occasioned."  We 
hare  here,  indeed,  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
language  in  which  opposite  biasses  will  de- 
scribe the  same,  or  analogous,  bansactions. 
The  spirit,  which  assails  with  honest  indigna- 
tion the  atrocities  of  former  despotisms,  is 
softened  into  mild  complacence  where  our 
own  acts  are  the  theme,  and  which  we  have 
some  particular  motive  to  approve.  The 
principal  cdtector  of  Canam  describes  the 
effects  of  the  assessments  by  Hyder  and 
Tippoo  in  the  following  terms — "  The  evils 
"  which  have  been  continually  accumulating 
**  upon  it  (Canara)  since  it  became  a  province 
"  of  Mysore,  have  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
"  its  population,  and  rendered  its  remaining 
"  inhabitants  as  poor  as  those  of  the  neigh- 
"  bouring  countries.  It  may  be  said  that 
"  this  ohange  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
"  invasion  of  Hyder ;  by  Ihe  four  wars  which 
"  have  happened  since  that  event,  by  Tippoo 
"  himself  destroying  many  of  the  principal 
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"  towns  Dpon  the  coast,  and  foRm^  their  m- 
"  habitants  to  remove  to  Jnmalabad,  and 
"  other  unhealthy  situations  near  the  hills ; 
"by  sei&Bg  in  one  night  all  the  Christian 
"  nen,  women,  and  children  amounting  to 
*'  above  60,000,  and  sending  them  into  cap- 
"  tirity  to  Mysore,  from  whence  one-tenth  of 
"  them  never  retomed ;  by  the  prcdiibition  of 
"  fi»re^  trafle,  and  by  the  general  corrup- 
"  tion  and  dis(»der  of  his  government  in  all 
"  its  departments.  These  circumstances  cer- 
"  tainly  accelerated  the  change ;  hut  taken 
"  altogether  tk^  probably  did  not  contribute  to 
"it  io  match  as  the  extraordint^  augmentatiim 
"  ^  the  lemd  rent"  * 

Again  he  observes,  '*  Had  such  an  assess- 
"  meat  as  that  introduced  hy  Hyder  and 
"  Tipjxra  existed  in  ancient  times,  Canaia. 
"  would  lo^  ago  have  be^i..conv«rted.into  a 
"  desert."  Yet  strange  to  r^ate,  this  aug- 
mented land-rent,  so  pregnant  with  mischief 
in  the  hands  of  our  Mussulman  predecessor — 
this  Jumma,  which  Lord  Teigiimouth  would 
rightly  denominate  "  mere  pillage  and  rack- 
'*  lent"  —  was  deemed  sufficiently  just  and 
moderate  in  the  hands  of  British  collectors 
to  be  made  the  basis  of  our  revenue  system^ 

•  6th  Report,  App.  p.  807. 
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aDd  to  be  recommended  in  the  T«y  same 
report  *  as  that  above  quoted  for  present 
adoption,  whilst  its  utmost  amount  of  exac- 
tion under  Tippoo  was  afterwards  held  forth 
as  a  maximum  which  future  coUectors  were 
encouraged  to  realize. 

It  is  thus  that  our  revenue  systems  provide 
for  the  "  happiness  and  prosperity"  of  the 
natives  of  India.  Their  good  is  always  the 
avowed  object.  Professions  abound,  and  good 


*  It  is  but  juitice  to  Col.  Mudto  to  add,  that  this  settle* 
ment  was  recommended  b;  him  ia  oppositioD  to  his  own  better 
judgment.  His  words  are  as  fellows :  —  "  Howerer  much  1 
"  disapprove  of  the  numerous  additions  made  to  the  ancient 
"  land-rent  by  Hyder  and  Tippoo,  1  did  not  think  myself  at 
"  liberty  to  depart  widely  from  the  system  which  I  found 
"  established,  as  it  is  the  same  as  that  which  exists  in  all  the 
"  provinces  which  the  Company  have  acquired  in  the  last 
"  and  former  war.  1  have  made  no  other  reduction  in  the 
"  assessment  of  Ti[^x>o  Sultaon  than  such  as  was  alwrfutdy 
"  necessary  to  ensure  the  collection  of  the  rest.  /  cmtiiUr 
"  my telf  merely  as  a  collector  wha  vma  to  inveiligale  md 
"  report  on  the  tlate  of  the  country,  but  wAo  woj  to  leave 
'*  it  to  tk«  Board  to  decide  as  to  Ike  expediency  of  lowerity 
"  the  a$set$ment." 

In  another  report,  27th  Jan.  1800,  (Mad.  Rev.Sel.  vol.i- 
p,  898.)  CoL  Munro  observes ;  —  "I  thought  the  reabt  loo 
"  high  (in  Canara),  <u  /  think  they  are  in  every  pari  of 
"  India  that  I  have  seen ;  but  I  conceived  it  belonged  to  (he 
"  Board,  and  not  to  me,  to  determine  ivhat  part  of  them  it 
"  might  hereafter  be  proper  to  reduce. 
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ioteDtions,  I  admit,  are  for  the  most  part 
sincere.  But  the  means  adopted  are  an  ab- 
solute bar  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  own 
wishes.  The  indispensable  wants  of  govern- 
ment must  be  supplied.  A  system,  which 
inseparably  links  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple with  pauperism  and  be^^ry,  is  coo- 
Bequently  enforced ;  and  because  human 
beings  so  fettered  cannot  improve  their  con- 
dition, we  think  to  relieve  our  own  responsi- 
bility by  illiberally  charging  the  evil  on  im- 
mutable prejudices,  and  supposing,  or  pre- 
tending to  suppose,  native  Indians  to  be 
naturally  Incapable  of  moral  improvement. 

At  all  events  we  have,  in  the  preceding 
statement,  a  series  of  recorded  facts  to  shew 
how  the  Mussulman  financial  system  absorb- 
ed all  landed  property  by  destroying  indivi- 
dual rights,  and  how  obviously  it  tended  to 
obliterate,  in  a  generation  or  two,  the  whole 
class  of  landed  proprietors.  It  also  shews, 
how  this  evil  is  perpetuated  by  the  principles 
of  our  own  administration;  and,  lastly,  the 
effect  of  the  system  oo  the  minds  of  our  best 
collectors,  when  such  a  man  as  Colonel  Munro 
finds  it  necessary  to  adopt,  for  his  own  Jum- 
ma,  the  highest  assessment  of  his  Mussulman 
predecessors,  to  satisfy  the  Revenue  Board 
and  Government  at  the  Presidency ;  at  the 
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same  time  that  he  avows  his  belief  of  the 
Jumraa  being  too  high  to  consist  with  the  ob~ 
ject  of  advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. 


SECTION  XIV. 


Stita  of  IuhIkI  prapstf  in  ItUtabtr,  Dwetipbon  o^  frapritUzj  n^^t/a ; 
iMidBi  of  taotgige,  tungnment,  tnd  cultiration.  MiliUij  Mnice  in- 
cnmbml  on  liodad  pnqmeton  and  thdr  taninli. 

Tbte  province  of  Mfdabar  was  always  fiir- 
ther  removed  than  the  others  from  the  scenes, 
and  the  effects,  of  Mussulman  usurpation. 
It  accordingly  preserved  its  independence, 
and  ite  primitive  institutions,  undisturbed, 
until  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Hyder  Aly 
and  his  son  Tippoo  Sultaun,  as  before  no- 
ticed.* When  oeded  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  1793,  we  found  that  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  landed  proprietors,  and  tenants,  ex- 
isted in  Malabar,  as  above  described  in  Caoa- 
ra ;  that  dte  attempts  of  Hyder,  and  Tippoo, 
to  ^librce  on  the  Malabariuis  the  Mabome- 
dan  system  ot  revenue,  had  driven  from  their 
Itmds  all  the  principal  Hindoo  proprietors ; 

*  Vide  Vol.  I.  p.  Sta,  et  seq. 
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wbo  now  retnmed,  fall  of  anxious  hope  to  be 
alloved  to  resume  their  estates.  The  inquiries 
instituted  into  the  rights  of  these  claimants 
consequently  established  the  following  facts. 
A  class  of  persons  denominated  Jelmkars, 
orJenmkars,  appear,  from  time  immemorial, 
to  have  possessed  a  property  in  the  soil  more 
abaolute,  it  is  thought,  them  even  that  of  the 
landlord  in  Europe.  The  term  Jenm,  means 
properly  allodial  right,  acknowledging  no 
superior,  and  Jenmkar,  therefore,  allodial 
proprietor.  As  far  as  history  can  be  de- 
pended on,  the  government  of  Malabar  was 
originally  a  perfect  theocracy,  and  all  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  Pagodas,  in  which,  and 
the  Namboory  Brahmins,  was  accordingly 
Tested  the  allodial  supremacy  of  the  soil.  All 
other  persons,  evea  the  Rajas  themselves, 
beld  their  lands  from  the  Pagodas,  by  the 
tenure  of  Koodema  Neer,  that  is,  the  garden 
or  higher  lands  ;  and  the  Paddy  or  rice  lands, 
OQ  mortgage,  for  a  valuable  consideration 
given;  but  which  might  at  any  time  be  re- 
sumed on  repaym^it  of  the  sum  borrowed ; 
and  this  right  of  resumption  is  acknowledged 
and  practised  to  this  day.  The  title  deeds 
were  all  in  the  names  of  the  respective  Pago- 
das. Of  the  tenure  of  Koodema  Neer,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  Brahmins  always 
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reserved  a  quit  rent  in  money,  or  kind, 
or  some  other  inconsiderable  acknowledg- 
ments of  their  superiority — with  which  re- 
serve alone  the  lands  became  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  Koodema  Neerkar,  who  are 
commonly  designated  by  the  term  Jenmkar.* 
In  some  cases  the :  superiority  of  the  Pa- 
godas is  still  acknowledged  and  exercised  ; 
in  othera  it  has  become  extinct ;  particularly 


*  This  is  s  diSerent  view  of  Jeam  rigbt,  and  the  Koodemft 
Neer  tenure,  to  that  given  by  the  Madras  servants  employed 
in  Malabar.  My  chief  authority,  on  this  occasion,  is  an  old 
and  valued  &iead,  the  late  Mr.  Murdoch  Brown,  whoae  highly 
intell^nt  and  inquisitive  mind,  coupled  with  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Malabar  langu^,  and  ccKutant  intercourse  with 
the  natives  for  40  years,  enabled  him  to  collect  probably  more 
accurate  information  regarding  the  ancient  iaatitutions  of  the 
country,  and  the  laws  and  habits  of  the  people,  than  could  be 
collected  by  any  other  European.  The  Koodema  Neer  is  re- 
presented ia  the  Madras  records  as  a  species  of  mortgage  ; 
but  the  term  is  there  vaguely  defined,  and  obviously  because 
the  nature  of  the  tenure  was  ill  understood. 

In  further  illustration  of  Mr.  Brown's  view  of  Jeitm  right, 
I  can  also  add  on  bis  authority,  diat  the  term  Jenm  is  used 
figuratively  to  express  what  are  considered  imprescriptible 
rights,  such  as  the  rights  of  the  head  carpenter  of  a  Taia  or 
parish,  to  measure  out  the  foundation  of  all  new  houses,  to 
plan  the  door-lhunes,  and  certain  parts  of  the  roof ;  on  all 
which  occasions  he  receives  so  many  Fanams,  and  no  other 
carpenter  is  competent  to  execute  those  parts  of  the  building. 
This  right  is  hereditary  in  the  family,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
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since  the  destruction  and  expulsion  or  forced 
coDversion  of  the  principal  Hindoo  inhabit- 


bbcktmith  ;  and  this  is  termed  Joun :  and  bence  they  have 
been  ctHisidered  as  signifying' "  birth-right." 

Similar  Meeraswe  rights  are  desciibed  hy  Mr.  Ellis  as  ex- 
irtuig  ID  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 

A  priril^ie  TesemUing  this  also  existed  in  former  times  in 
England,  claimed  by  millers,  as  an  exclnaive  right  to  grind  all 
the  com  used  within  the  taaaot  or  township  wherein  the  mill 
rtood.  It  is  described  by  Du  Cange  under  the  words  —  Soca 
molendini,  and  Secta  molendini,  and  by  English  authors  called 
Soc  or  Soke.  In  Scotland  the  right  still  exists  under  the  de- 
Datainationofrhirlage.  Enkine'BPrin.lAWof&codand,p.232: 
and  &1C.  Brit.  Art  Law,  p.  653. 

"Hat  exj4anatioii  <^  Jenm  right  establishes  a  stricter  analogy 
between  the  Koodema  Neeikan,  commonly  called  Jenmkara 
of  Malabar,  and  Nayr  Mul  Oueniet  of  Canara,  than  seems 
to  be  admitted  by  the  Madras  serronts.  The  Jenmlcars  of 
Malabar  were  formeriy  tenants  in  perpetuity,  holding  of  the 
Psgodas  by  the  Koodema  Neer  tenure ;  but  who,  throu^  the 
nriooc  eonvukions  of  the  province,  destruction  of  Pagodas, 
and  eztirpetion  of  the  Nambooiy  Brahmins,  or  superior  lords, 
uoceeded  at  length  to  the  rights  of  the  latter ;  and  in  all 
case*  where  saperior  ri^t  cannot  be  proved,  are  now  (in  my 
opinion,  very  properly)  acknowledged  as  real  Jenmlcars. 
The  Nsryr  Hul  Guenies  of  Canara  wete  also  permanent 
tBiants,  formerly  holding  of  Nayr  landlords,  in  whom  was 
vested  the  exclnstve  or  absolute  property  in  the  land.  When 
Cinara  was  conquered  in  eaiiy  times  by  the  Pandian  princes 
of  Hadara,  these  Nayr  landlords  were  extirpated,  or  expelled, 
by  the  conqueron,  and  tfadr  rights  and  privileges  transferred 
to  others.    Subsequently,  therefore,  to  this  revolution,  the 
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ants  by  their  MusBulnian  rulers ;  whence  die 
occup&Dts  in  possession  of  estates  cEasena- 


Najr  Hal  Gmhubi,  it  would  seem  from  the  5th  Rep,  p.  130, 
had  become  actuU  JandlonU  or  proprieton  ia  Caam,  widi 
ail  the  r^ts  ajqiertuBuig;  to  the  ancient  Nayn.  I  niiut. 
however,  observe,  that  the  Madras  Reveaue  Board,  in  theic 
miaute  5th  Jau-  1816,  apeak  of  Mother  race  of  lan^onUio 
Gaiwn,  called  Hvitat,  a»  fuccataors  of  the  Nayn.  and  as 
bebg  lupenor  to  the  Nayr  Mul  Guenies.  Perhaps  the  Hn- 
leea,  and  the  Nayr  Mnl  Guenies,  both  exint  u  real  landlord*. 
If  the  ttattfneot,  therefiire,  gnreo  in  the  6th  EepL  be  coirect, 
it  indicatca  a  strUcing  analogy  in  (be  ancient  iustitutioos  of 
tbeae  two  ncigUxniring  terribHies,  the  superior  tenants  in  per- 
petuity in  both  provinces  having  snccaeded,  by  nearly  the 
tame  proceMei,  to  toe  rights  of  absolute  propneton. 

It  -would  seem  from  a  passage  in  Mr.  JEllis's  Heeiawe 
Paper  (Had.  Rev.  SG.  vol.  i.  p.  81g^  that  there  an  villsgn 
in  other  parte  c»f  the  Hadras  territories,  where  the  pwpetusl 
tenants,  Ool  Parakoodya,  have  not  succeeded  to  liie  rights 
td  Meerasseedan  on  the  latter  becoming  extinct.  7^  policy, 
itowerer;  is  not  very  apparent,  of  thus  kequng,  as  it  weie 
m  abeyance,  a  right  which  there  are  no  hwa  or  peiaons  in 
existence  to  dnim,  but  which  might  be  beneficially  transferred 
to  anothar.  Other  iostances,  however,  ore  menlitxied  (p-  630.) 
in  which  Ool  Roodis  had  succeeded  in  posaesaing  thenuelvei 
of  Ae  ftill  Meerauy  rights. 

Another,  and  periiaps  more  f<»cible  rsaaon  for  coosiderinK 
occnpants,  where  there  are  no  other  claiinaitts,  as  the  nti 
Jenmkais,  MeerasseedBrs,  or  Canyatchilurs  (for  all  these  temu 
imply  the  same  righte),  of  their  respective  pioperties  is,  that 
the  Hindoo  law  givps  the  right  of  proprietorship  to  the  pos- 
aessoni  of  land  "  after  the  third  generation,  or  after  the  lapse 
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tarally  to  be  c<»isidefed  as  tbe  snperior  lords ; 
and  tbe  term  Jeamkar,  in  our  time,  to  be  ap- 
pkd  to  Raja,  Namboory,  Nambyar,  Nayr,  and 
erea  Mapilla,  landlords ;  the  latter  being  a 
race  of  Arabs  who,  many  centuries  ago,  esta- 
tablished  themseWes  on  the  coast;  aikd  by 
commercial  and  industrious  habits,  acquired 
wealth,  and  encreased  in  numbers,  so  as> 
partly  by  purchase,  and  partly  by  vidence, 
to  become  the  actual  proprietors  of  numerous, 
and  even  lai^e,  estates. 

Landed  proprietors  in  Malabar,  hare  al- 
ways been  considered  by  us,  as  possessed  of 
the  Jenm  or  allodial  ftght  to  their  respective 
estates ;  and  as  such  denominated  Jenmkars. 
Between  these  Jenmkars,  and  the  Nayr  Mul 
GQeoies  of  Canara,  there  was  thi»  remarkable 
difference,  that  the  Jenmkars  enjoyed  their 
hereditary  rights  free  from  all  assessment,  or 
Rrenue  to  government.     Their  estates  were 


"  af  the  period  of  memory ,  determined  to  be  one  hundred 
"  yean."  —  (EIHb's  Meer.  Paper.)  When,  therelbre,  through 
tht  Tvioos  revolntiouB,  and  anarchical  role  of  this  extra- 
otdiiiarily-troubled  country,  the  original  proprietors  of  eatatet 
■ball  have  disappeared,  or  become  extmct,  although  the 
Hindoo  law  may.  have  some  reservations  in  respect  to  , 
Heerauy  jvivileget,  reason  and  sound  policy  woald  here 
Kem  to  concur  io  sanctioning  the  full  confirmation  of  al- 
lodial right  in  the  actual  occapants  of  the  soil. 
VOL.  II,  T 
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their  own  exclusive  proper^  from  time  imme- 
morial ;  and  a  land-tax  was  unknown  in  this 
province,  until  it  was  subjugated  by  Hyder; 
one  of  whose  first  mandates  was  to  declare 
half  the  produce  of  the  soil  to  be  the  share  of 
the  Circar. 

Of  the  Jenmkars  of  Malabarit  is  also  deserv- 
ing of  remark — so  perfect  were  their  rights  — 
that  no  authority  hut  the  landlord's,  was  ever 
acknowledged  on  his  own  estate ;  nor  did  the 
Raja,  or  prince,  in  any  way  interfere,  excepting 
in  capital  cases,  which  were  judged  conjointly 
by  him  and  the  head  Bramins  of  the  Rauje. 
The  Raja  had  no  direct  authority,  except  in 
his  own  desmesne  lands. 

Until  this  period,  therefore,  nothing  could 
be  more  complete,  than  the  property  in  land 
possessed,  and  enjoyed,  by  the  Jenmkars  of 
Malabar.  The  province  had  been  long  di- 
vided into  small  principalities,  at  the  head  of 
which  were  Rajas,  generally,  if  not  always,  the 
largest  landed  proprietors  of  their  respective 
divisions ;  and  this  was  their  only  source  of 
land  revenue.  Their  other  supplies  were 
derived  from 

Poorashandrum,  or  fines  levied  on  the  pro- 
perty of  deceased  Mapillas,  to  entitle  the 
next  heir  to  succeed. 
Imposts  on  trade,  and  mint  duties. 
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Finea  for  criminal  offences. 

Protection  moD^  from  fugitive  subjects  of 
other  Raja. 

Escheated  estates  on  failure  of  heirs. 

Confiscated  estates. 

Offerings  at  certain  annual  festivals,  and  on 
the  investiture  of  a  Raja. 

Professional  taxes  on  weavers,  distillers,  &c. 

Royalties  of  gold  ore,  elephants,  ivory,  teak- 
tiees,  bamboos,  wrecks,  and  a  few  other 
items. 

But  the  rent  of  a  Jenmkar's  landed  estates 

was   always  wholly  and  exclusively  at  his 

own  disposal. 
These  estates,   like  similar  properties  in 

other  countries,  were  all  deeply  mortgaged. 

The  mortgage  was  termed  Kanum ;  and  the 

mortgagee,  Kanumkar.    The  mortgagee  was 

sometimes  a  wealthy  merchant ;  but  often  a 
tenant  in  possession.  As  long  as  interest 
was  r^ularly  paid  on  the  debt,  the  mortgagee 
had  no  controul  over  the  land  ;  but  in  default 
of  r^ular  payment,  he  was  entitled  to  pos- 
session ;  and  could  lease  out  the  lands  to 
other  tenants ;  or  cultivate  by  means  of  his 
own  slaves  or  hired  labourers ;  accounting  to 
the  Jenmkar  for  whatever  surplus  there  might 
be,  after  discharging  his  own  interest.  The 
Kanumkar  could  neither  foreclose  the  mort* 
T  2 
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gage,  Dor  dispose  of  the  Jenm  right  to  satisfy 
his  debt ;  but  he  could  sell,  or  roortgt^,  his 
own  Kanum  to  another,  who  then  succeeded 
to  his  rights.  If  the  Jenmkar  was  enabled 
to  redeem  the  mortgage,  he  was  obliged  to 
pay  the  Kanumkar  for  all  improvements 
made  on  the  estate;  but  this  seldom  occurred. 
The  Kanumkar  in  possession  was,  in  reality, 
a  tenant  in  perpetuity.  Neither  he,  nor  his 
heirs,  were  ever  removed,  though  the  Kaniiin 
contained  within  itself  a  principle  of  self- 
redemption.  The  mortgage  deed  was  renew- 
able every  12  years ;  on  which  occasion  13  per 
cent,  of  the  original  debt  was  struck  off;  and 
though  by  the  operation  of  this  periodical  de- 
duction, the  estate  might  at  length  revert  to 
the  Jenmkar,  or  his  heirs,  free  of  debt;  it 
more  frequently  produced  an  opposite  effect 
by  inciting  the  Jenmkar  to  encrease,  or 
r^iew,  his  borrowings,  and  thereby  to  per- 
petuate the  occupancy  of  the  Kanumkar. 

lliere  were  other,  or  t«nporary,  tenants, 
called  Patomkars,  to  whom  the  lands  were 
leased  for  longer,  or  shorter,  periods,  accord- 
ing to  agreement.  The  conditions  of  the 
lease  were,  not  a  share  of  the  produce  to  the 
Jenmkar  as  in  some  other  countries ;  but  a 
certain  fixed  Patom,  or  rent,  for  a  defined  ex- 
tent of  land,  sometimes  in  kind,  and  some- 
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times  ia  money,  as  settled  between  the 
parties.  These  tenants  were  retnovable 
at  will,  or  at  the  expiration  of  their  re- 
spective leases ;  so  that,  with  some  shades  of 
difference,  the  Kanumkars,  and  Patumkara, 
of  Malabar  may  be  compared  with  the  Ool- 
koodies,  and  Parakoodies,  of  Tanjore,  and  the 
Shud  Mai  Gueuies,  and  Chailie  Cruenies,  of 
Canara. 

Other  modes  of  leasing,  and  mortgaging, 
lands  are  mentioned  as  common  in  Malabar, 
with  certain  conditions  attached  to  each. 

One  of  them,  termed  Kuy  Kanum,  is  a 
lease  of  laud  granted  by  the  proprietor  for 
13  years,  which  the  Kuy  Kanumkar  is  to 
bring  into  cultivation  to  plant  with  pepper 
Tines,  and  productive  trees,  and  to  erect  the 
necessary  buildings,  fences,  &c.,  and  to  hold 
it  for  the  above  mentioned  period,  in  con- 
sideration of  this  labour  and  expenditure, 
free  (rf"  rent.  At  the  expiration  of  12  years, 
the  Kuy  Kanumkar  is  liable  for  a  rent  agreed 
QpoD;  or  he  may  be  ousted  on  receiving  com- 
pensation for  his  expenditure  and  improve- 
meots.  But  as  this  never  happens,  the  Kuy 
Kanmnkar  may  also  be  considered  a  tenant 
in  perpetuity.  He  can  sell  or  mortgage  his 
own  improvements  on  the  estate  to  another ; 
but  not  the  Jenm-  right,  which  in  all  cases  the 
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Jenmkar  most  tenaciously  reserves  to  himself. 
A  large  proportioD,  indeed,  of  the  lands  of 
this  province  were  thus  found  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  mortgagees,  many  of  whom  are 
Mapillas ;  whilst  some  had  either  supplanted 
the  Jenmkars,  or  purchased  the  title  to  their 
estates  for  a  trifling  consideration,  during  the 
havoc  and  oppressions  of  the  Mussulman 
government. 

Slaves  of  the  soil  are  also  common,  and  nu- 
merous, in  Malabar  as  in  other  parts  of  India. 

Although  the  Jenmkars  held  their  lands 
free  of  sijit  and  service  to  a  superior  lord, 
and  subject  to  no  other  condition  than  a 
trifling,  and  perhaps  in  some  instances  no- 
minal, acknowledgment  to  a  Pagoda ;  they 
were  still  obliged  to  defend  the  country, 
and  indeed  their  own  properties,  in  time  of 
need ;  for  which  purpose  each  principality 
was  divided  into  Deshums,  or  districts,  and 
these  again  subdivided  into  Naads,  or  Nadu ; 
and  each  Naad  assessed,  not  with  so  much 
revenue  in  money  or  kind  to  the  state,  but 
with  a  certain  number  of  armed  men,  with 
whom  the  Jenmkars  were  required  to  attend 
upon  the  Raja  when  war,  offensive  or  defen- 
sive, or  other  public  duties,  required  their 
services.  This,  too,  was  formerly  the  case  in 
Canara,  previously  to  its  conquest   by   the 
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Vijeyanugur  goremment,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  land-tax  by  Huiryhur  Roy. 

Besides  this  district  levy  ot  contribution 
for  military  service,  the  tenants  of  a  Jenmkar 
were  also  bound  to  follow  him  in  war — a  re- 
gulation which  may  have  been  one  cause  at 
least  of  the  perpetuity  of  subordinate  tenures 
in  Malabar ;  for  it  was  a  point  of  honour  with 
the  great  Nayr  families  never  to  turn  out  a 
tenant  whilst  he  continued  to  pay  his  rent. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  interest  of  the  Jenmkars 
to  treat  them  well ;  for  they  were  not  only 
the  chief  means  of  providing  the  Jenmkar's 
income,  but  composed  his  retinue  of  armed 
followers,  so  essential  to  his  consequence  and 
weight  in  the  aristocracy.  It  was  also  of 
some  use  as  a  corrective  to  aristocratical 
power,  insuring  to  the  lower  orders  a  greater 
degree  of  security  and  independence. 

Whether  this  law,  or  custom,  of  military 
serrice  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  India,  I 
bare  no  authentic  documents  to  prove.  I 
can  only  believe  in  the  probability  of  its 
being  universal,  from  the  certainty,  and  great 
antiquity,  of  its  existence  in  Malabar  and 
Canara.  In  these  provinces,  at  all  events,  it 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  similar  law 
existing  among  the  freemen  of  the  West,  as 
far  back  at  least  as  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar, 
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who  describes  (for  example)  the  nation  of  the 
SueTiaos  as  divided  into  100  Cantons  or  Pa^ 
(Nadu),  each  of  which  supplied  yeariy  for 
war  1 000  armed  men.  This  law  was  common 
to  the  tribes  of  Northern  invaders,  who 
carried  it  with  them  into  all  the  settlements 
they  effected  in  the  South.  There  the  law, 
termed  Herebannum,  required  of  every  free 
man  to  bear  arms,  for  the  common  defence 
subjecting  him  to  a  heavy  fine  for  failure  in 
his  attendance,  when  summoned  to  Uie  field; 
or,  if  insolvent,  to  be  reduced  to  slavery  until 
his  labour  should  amount  to  the  value  of  his 
fine  ;*  whilst  in  the  Capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne, it  is  ordained  that  every  freeman  who 
possessed  five  mansi,  or  60  acres,  of  land 
in  property,  should  march  in  person  against 
the  enemy  .f 

From  this  description  of  military  sexrice  — 
from  the  military  habits  of  native  Indians 
generally,  and  their  attendance  on  dieir 
princes,  or  Rajas,  in  war  —  from  its  being 
supposed  that  landed  estates  in  Canara,  and 


*  Du  Caagte  Voc.  HanbauiDiun.  "  Qaicmiqne  liber  homo 
"  in  hoBt«  bannitiu  fiiexit,  et  venire  contonpserit,  ptenum 
"  heribaunum  componat,  secundum  l^em  Franconun,  id  est 
"  60  BolidoB  (soIb)  wlvat." 

t  Rob.  Hirt.  Char.  V,  vol.  i. 
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other  parts,  are  conditional  tenures  Mibject  to 
the  payment  of  a  certain  revenue  to  the  state 
—and  from  the  difficulty,  perhaps,  of  shaking 
off  the  Mussulman  doctrine  of  the  sovereign 
being  also  lord  paramount  of  the  soil,  it  has 
been  contended  that  the  Jenm  or  allodial 
rights  abore  described,  existing  in  Malabar, 
as  elsewhere,  are  no  other  than  a  "  fee-sim- 
"  pie  or  hereditary  right  of  possession,  sub- 
"ject  to  some  of  those  various  conditions 
"  from  which  no  subject  can  be  exempt."* 

But  this  is  a  mist^e,  arising,  perhaps, 
from  confounding  Mahomedan  with  English 
feodal  lav.  The  estates  here  treated  of 
are  not,  and  never  were,  fees  or  fiefe.  The 
proprietors  had  the  "  absolutum  et  directum 
"  ifomtmum,"  the  absolute  property  or  de- 
mesne in  the  Imid ;  holding  it  in  their  own 
rig^t,  without  acknowledgement  of  service  to 
a  sovereign  power,  or  superior  lord ;  and 
though  the  present  race  of  proprietors,  or 
part  of  them,  being  originally  perpetual  ten- 
ants, may  be  thought  to  have  had  only  the 
"jut  perpetuum  et  utile  damimwm"  in  their 
lands ;  yet  on  the  extinction,  or  extirpation 
of  the  superior  lords,  or  often  by  purchase, 
they  came  to  be  considered  (as  they  ought  to 

*  Rep.  Had.  Rev.  Board,  31st  Jan.  1803. 
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be)  absolute  proprietors  —  tfiat  is,  seized  of 
lands  absolutely  "  tn  dominieo  suo"  or  in  their 
Own  desmesne. 

So  late  as  the  year  1818,  the  Madras  Board 
of  Revenue  hare  described  this  right  as  a 
mere  "  hereditary  possession,  and  usufruct  of 
"  the  soil,  known  by  the  term  Jenm,  or  birth- 
"  right  ;"*  but  this,  also,  is  a  nusconstruc- 
tioQ.  In  all  the  Hindoo  countries,  where 
primitive  institutions  are  still  traceable,  I 
believe  it  will  be  invariably  found  that  there 
existed,  from  time  immemorial,  both  allodial 
and  usufructuary  occupants  of  the  soil ;  and 
that  these  were,  generally  speaking,  distinct 
persons.  The  Jenm,  Swamy  Bhogum,  Ca- 
niatchy,  or  Meerassy  right,  is  a  pure  aUodium, 
not  Afeudum,'noT  a  simple  u^u/rucjus ;  and 
so  precious  is  this  right,  in  the  eye  of  the 
proprietor,  that,  after  the  whole  substance  of 
his  estate  has  passed  away  to  mortgagees  or 
others,  he  still  retains  the  Jenm  as  a  valuable 
property,  for  which,  though  but  a  shadow,  a 
price  would  readily  be  given ;  but  which  is 
held  by  its  hereditary  owners  with  the  utmost 
tenacity,  and,  therefore,  but  rarely  parted 
with.  The  usufructuaries  are  the  different 
tenants,    and    mortgagees,   above  described, 

*  Mad.  Rer.  Sd.  roi.  i.  p.  889. 
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wmetimes  called  "  subordinate  landlords." 
They  have  liens  on  the  profits  and  produce  of 
the  land  amounting  to  property,  vhich  is  he- 
leditaiy,  and  may  be  transferred,  or  mort- 
gaged, and  in  some  cases  sold ;  but  in  no 
case  can  they  inherit,  transfer,  mortgage,  or 
Bell  the  land  itself,  or  the  Jenm  right.  In 
times  of  troable  and  confusion,  vhen  allodial 
proprietors  have  disappeared,  become  extinct, 
or  been  induced,  by  distress,  to  sell  this  last 
hold  on  their  estates,  the  usafractuaries  have 
stepped  into  their  places ;  and  where  no  su- 
perior right  can  be  established,  the  usufruct- 
oary,  whether  he  has  purchased  the  superior 
right,  or  not,  becomes  the  fittest  person  t«  be 
acknowleged  as  Jenmkar,  Swamy  Bhogam- 
kar,  Canyatchikar,  or  Meerasseedar.* 

It  is,  indeed,  to  be  lamented  that  these  pri- 
mitive rights  were  not  discovered  by  the 
British  Government  at  an  earlier  period. 


Vidt  note,  p.  030. 
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Rod  lutded  pnpriMon  £»coy«nd  tn  etiit  in  the  ptoriDca  ufajaet  to  llic 
Baapl  GnvaniMM. 

On  our  aoquiaitioa  of  the  Dewanny,  in  Ben- 
gal, Mahomedan  sereiity  and  usurpation  had 
so  effitced  these  rights,  that  no  trace  of  them 
is  to  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  consti- 
tuted authorities.  The  Mussulman  doctrine 
of  the  sovereign  being  sole  proprietor,  was 
then  uniTersally  prevalent.  The  same  im^ 
pression  existed  in  1789,  and  1793,  on  the 
formation  of  the  Permanent  Settlement  in 
Bengal ;  and  estates  were  accordingly  con- 
veyed in  full  property  to  the  Rajas,  and  great 
Zemindars  of  the  lower  provinces,  subject  to 
the  condition  of  a  certain  annual  revenue ;  but 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  territorial  r^hta  of 
other  classes  ;  although  partial  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  Maliks,  and  vill^e  Zemindars, 
in  some  of  the  provinces,  might,  one  would 
suppose,  have  caused  official  persons  to  pause, 
and  enquire,  ere  they  dealt  out  the  whole 
landed  property  of  the  country  with  such  pro- 
fuse, and,  as  now  appears,  inconsiderate,  li- 
berality. The  mischiefs  and  injustice  occa- 
stoned  by  this  hasty  step,  have  been  already 
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explaiDed  ;*  and  the  monstrDus  evil  haTing 
beea  confirmed  in  the  lower  provinces  of 
Bengal  by  legal  enactments,  and  30  years' 
undisturbed  possession  of  these  confiscations 
(for  they  deserve  no  better  name),  the  ousted 
real  owners  are  left  without  a  hope  of  redress, 
beiog  doomed,  as  Lord  Hastings  observes,  to 
absf^te  extinction,  "  so  that  no  remnants  of 
them  will  be  soon  discoverable." 

It  has,  likewise,  been  stated  that,  shortly 
after  the  acquisition,  by  the  Company,  of  the 
"  Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces,"  the  lands 
of  the  country  were  discovered  to  be  univer- 
sally the  actual  property  of  individiml  owners ; 
vfao,  at  the  first  encouragement,  came  for- 
ward to  assert  their  respective  rights.  It  is 
Dot  a  little  remarkable  that  these  discoveries 
vere,  at  length,  made  in  countries  almost 
bwdering  on  the  metropolis  of  the  Mogul 
empire  in  Hindostan,  where  Mussahnau  prin- 
C)[de8  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  put  in 
force  with  the  greatest  rigor  and  efficiency; 
whilst,  in  countries  far  removed  from  the 
chief  seat  of  government,  the  rights  of  indi- 
ridaals,  as  proprietors  of  land,  are  officially 
stated  to  be  altogether  lost  or  extinct,  or  to 
have  approached  complete  extinction  in  pro- 

*  Vide  Vol.  I.  p.  366-370. 387.  and  583-686. 
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portion  as  the  Moslem  power  was  more  or 
less  effectually  established ;  and,  as  regards 
official  documeDts  and  proceedings,  this  was 
indubitably  the  case.  Later  inquiries,  how- 
ever,  render  it  probable,  if  not  certain,  that 
in  no  part  of  the  country  were  these  rights 
wholly  extinguished.  A  record,  or  tradition, 
with  full  acknowlegement  of  their  indefeisi- 
bility,  seem  to  have  been  preserved  among 
the  Hindoos  themselves,  through  a  long  suc- 
cession of  ages,  in  spite  of  the  rigor  and  ex- 
actions of  their  rulers. 

We  have  here  a  remarkable  difference  in 
the  result  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  irrup- 
tions. The  invasion  of  the  Roman  empire  by 
the  Northern  barbarians,  continued  to  deso- 
late Europe  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  till  about  the  close  of  the  sixth ;  at 
which  time  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  neariy 
exterminated ;  little  or  no  trace  being  left  of 
their  policy,  jurisprudence,  arts,  or  literature ; 
"  new  forms  of  government,  new  laws,  new 
"  manners,  new  dresses,  new  languages,  and 
"  new  names  of  men  and  countries,  were 
"  every  where  introduced."*  Italy,  in  par- 
ticular, in  the  eighth  century,  is  said  to  have 
been  over-run  with  wood,  or  laid  under  water, 

*  Robertson'!  Hist.  Char.  V.  vol.i.  p- 12. 
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the  habitation  of  wild  beasts,  and  almost 
destitute  of  human  inhabitants.  Although 
the  spirit  of  rapacity  and  craelty  was  quite  as 
stioQg  in  the  Eastern  as  the  Western  con- 
qaerors,  its  results  were  very  different.  The 
mndoos  of  India,  though  persecuted  and  op- 
pressed, from  religious  as  well  as  avaricious 
views,  were  never  so  completely  prostrated 
as  the  vanquished  people  of  ancient  Europe. 
The  former  retained,  .through  ages  of  devas- 
tation and  rapine,  and  still  exhibit  unimpair- 
ed, the  manners,  the  usages,  the  institutions, 
Uie  language,  arts,  and  sciences,  of  their  fa- 
thers. Their  persons  were  prostrated  by  the 
saperior  might  of  the  Mussulman  sword,  but 
their  minds  were  never  so  degraded  as  to  makea 
roluDtary  abandonment  of  their  natural  rights. 
They  did  not  court  slavery  as  a  refuge  from 
other  miseries  and  oppressions.  Whatever 
hrute  force  may  have  extorted,  they  never 
sought  to  change  an  independent  into  a  con- 
ditional property  for  the  inglorious  distinction 
of  becoming  vassals  to  a  superior  lord.*    In 


*  Dr.  Robertson,  in  tieatii^  of  the  state  of  society  in 
Gonipe  fnnii  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  cectuiy,  observes : 
— "  Svdi  was  the  spirit  of  tyranny  which  pervailed  among 
"  the  gmt  propnetoTS  of  land,  and  so  various  their  oppor^ 
"  taiities  <tf  oppressing  thote  who  were  settled  on  their  es- 
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this  respect,  the  advocates  of  Hindoo  dege- 
nerac  J  would  be  forced  to  admit  that  a  com- 


"  Utes,  and  of  rendenDg  their  condition  intoleTable,  that  many 
"  freemen  in  despair  renounced  (heir  liberty,  and  voUmiarily 
"  svrrendered  themselves  as  slaves  to  their  powerful  matters. 
"  This  Haej  did,  ^taX  their  mssters  mrgfat  become  more 
"  immediately  interested  to  afFoti  than  [mtection,  t^^etfaer 
'*  with  tha  meatt»  of  »ubustiag  themsclTes  and  their  &milies. 
"  Such  a  surrender  was  termed  obnoxiatio.  The  reason  g^ves 
"  for  it  is.  the  wretched  and  indigent  condition  of  the  peraoa 
"  who  ^vea  up  hia  Uberty.  It  was  still  more  common  for 
"  freemen  to  surrender  their  liberty  to  bishops  or  abbots, 
"  that  they  might  partake  of  the  tecnrity  wfaaA  the  vasaala 
"  uid  glares  of  churches  and  monasteries  enjoyed,  ia  con- 
"  sequence  of  the  superstitious  veneration  paid  to  the  saint 
"  under  whose  immediate  protection  they  were  8ni^;>osed  to  be 
"  taken.  That  condition  must  have  been  miserable  indeed, 
"  which  could  induce  a  freeman  voluntarily  to  renonnce  his 
"  liberty,  and  to  g^ve  up  himself  as  a  slave  to  the  disposal  of 
"  another.  The  nambCT  of  slaves  in  every  nation  of  Eaiope 
"  was  prodigious.  The  greater  part  of  the  infeiior  tJass  of 
"people  in  France  were  reduced  to  this  state  at  the  com- 
■■  mencement  of  the  third  race  of  kings.  The  same  was  the 
"  case  m  England." — Rob.  Char.  V.  vol.  i.  p.  277. 

"  In  diose  times  of  anarchy  and  di«oider,  which  became 
"  general  in  Europe  after  the  death  of  Charlemange,  wbra 
".  there  was  scarcely  any  union  among  the  different  members 
'  "  of  the  community,  and  individuals  were  exposed,  un^le 
"  and  undefended,  by  government,  to  r^ane  and  oppresaioa, 
"  it  becaote'  necessary  for  every  man  to  havfr  a  powerful  -pro- 
"  tectoi,  under  whose  bannez  he  might  range  himself,  and 
"  obtain  security  against  enemies  whom  he  could  not  aio^ly 
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parison  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  East 
and  West  is  not  favourable  to  the  assumed 
innate  superiority  of  the  latter. 

But  to  return  to  the  "  ceded  and  conquered 
provinces."  It  is  now  certain,  that  lands  in 
the  north  of  India,  have  ever  been  held  by 
the  Hindoos,  both  as  several,  and  as  common 
properties,  bearing  a .  striking  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  southern  provinces.  In 
Rohilcund,  estates  are  held  in  severalty, 
and  belong,  as  of  right;  to  one  person. 
All  the  proprietary  villages  in  Rohilcund  are 
of  this  description ;  and  the  nature  of  these 
estates  is  the  same,i  wliether  they  consist  of 
a  single  Tillage,  or'  any  number '  of  vil- 
lages. .  Some'  of  the  villages  in  Rohil- 
cund '  have'  no'  proprietors;  all  traces  of 
ancient '  proprietorship'  having  been  lost  in 
the  successive  revolutions  of  the  Rohilla  con- 
qaest,  and  of  the  Nabob  Vizier's  government. 
Some  entire  Pergimnahs  are  thus' situated-,  in 
consequence  )of  the  Rohilla  government  hav- 

"oppooe.  For  this  reason  he. relbquUhed  his  allodial  in- 
"  dependeace,  and  subjected  himself  to  the  feudal  nervices, 
"  that  be  mig^t  6nd  safety  undet  the  patronage  of  some  re- 
"  tpectaUe  superior;  •  In'some  parts  of 'Europe  this  change 
"  from  aUodiql.toi  feujialproftcrty  became  so  general,  that  he 
"  wfab  pos^s^  land  had  no  longer  any  liberty  of  choice 
■"  left.  He  was  obliged  to  rect^nize  some  liege  lord,  and  to 
"  bold"  of  him."— Rob.  Char.  V.  yol.  i.  pJ  267. 
VOL.  II.  U 
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ipg  reserved  to  itself  the  proprietary  Bove- 
reignty  oq  the  expulsion  of  the  original  Ze- 
mindars. 

Id  the  Dooab,  and  Bundelcund,  estates  in 
joint  property  are  common,  like  the  Palabho- 
gam,  and  Samadayum.  villages  ofTanjore.* 
These  properties  are  known,  in  the  north,  by 
the  name  of  Putteedary,  and  Byacbara-  The 
chief  difference  between  these  two,  is  stated 
to  be,  that  in  Putteedary  estatea  specific 
shares  appertain  to  particular  persons;  whence 
the  revenue  assessed  on  the  whole  estate  is 
apportioned  to  each  share  thereof  agreeably 
to  its  extent  and  value ;  whilst  de6cieQCtes 
fall  only  on  the  share  or  shares,  in  which  such 
deficiency  may  occur  ;  whereas  in  Byachara 
estates,  the  property  being  common,  defici- 
encies in  the  revenue  are  made  good  by  a  ge- 
neral re- assessment  on  the  whole  estate. 

KJiode  K-host,  and  Pay  Khost,  Ryots  are 
also  common  in  the  north  of  India,  coires- 
ponding  with  the  resident  Ryots  (Oolkoodies), 
and  tenants  at  will  (Perakoodies),  in  the 
southern  provinces.  Free  labourers,  and  slave 
cultivators,  are  likewise  common. 

Although  the  knowledge  of  this  description 
of  property  was  within  the  reach  of  ordinary 

*    Vide  supra,  p.  841. 
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Goqmry  Bt  the  tinoe  (^  oar  becoming  possesB*^ 
ei  ti  the  ceded  and  cuiquered  prorinces ;  it 
is  itated,  that,  in  the  first  reventie  settlements 
effected,  one  fifth  or  thereabouts  of  the  wliole 
country  was  given  up,  as  in  Bengal,  to  great 
Zemindars,  to  the  entire  subversion  of  the 
rights  and  property  of  the  real  owners ;  whilst, 
for  the  remaining  four  fifths,  settlements  were 
concluded  with  village  Maliks,*  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  joint  bodies  of  co-proprie- 
tors.  But  as  the  representative  Maliks,  or  vil- 
lage Zemindars,  were  inadvertently  consider- 
ed as  the  actual  and  sole  proprietors  of  the 
lands  for  which  they  engaged,  when  estates 
were  sold  to  liquidate  arrears  of  revenue,  ve 
have  seen  to  what  an  extent  of  injustice 
confiscations  were  carried ;  and  how  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  the  fraud  and  coUuuon  of  our  own 
natrre  servants.  Though  the  evil  was^  as  be- 
fore explained,  attempted  to  be  remedied  by 
R^.  I.  of  I821,t  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that 
act,  like  ma.vj  otbetia  of  the  same  description. 
Till  (mly  avail  to  testify  the  good  int^tions 
of  ttft  authoPB,  without  producing  its  desired 
effect ;  lUid  that  m  much  complicated  atro- 
city, as  therciin  described,  will  ever  remam 
a  reproach  to  our  administration  for  at  least 

*Beii^.  Rer.  Sd.  Tol.iii.  p.  )6£.   t  Vi^e  sitpra.p.ia^etstq. 
V  2 
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precipitancy,  and  criminal  negligence,  which, 
considering  the  extent  of  injury  committed, 
no  sacrifice  should  now  be  thought,  too  great 
to  repair 


SECTION  XVI. 


Although  the  property  here  described,  is 
not  a  fee  simple,  or  feodal  tenure,  according  to 
the  definition  of  English  jurists,  there  are  still 
many  points  of  striking  resemblance  between 
ancient  institutions  and  usages  of  India,  and  of 
Europe,  which  deserve  to  be  noticed. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  observe,  that  I 
am  unable  to  conceive  any  other  origin  of  pro- 
prietary right  in  land,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  than  the  simple  one  given  by  Menu, 
who  lays  it  down  as  law,  that  cultivated  land 
is  the  property  "  of  him  who  cut  away  the 
"  wood,  or  who  first  cleared  and  tilled  it," 
in  other  words  —  labour  and  occupancy  ■ — * 

*  This  maxim  cmitcidea  with  the  opioion  of  Mr.  Locke, 
M)  the  OT^n  of  the  rig^t  of  property.    AfW  the  creation  of 
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Tiat  this  was  the  case  uniTersally  in  Hindoo 
counbries  derives  considerable  probability,  if 
not  confirmation,  from  a  remark  by  Mr.  Ellis, 
in  a  rery  able  document  on  landed  tenures  in 
the  Peninsula,  commonly  called  his  Meerassy 


nnn,  and  that  God  (as  the  Psahniat  says)  "  had  given  the 
"<aitb  to  the  children  of  men,"  land  and  its  fruili  weie 
camnoa  property.  Every  person,  or  every  family  of  persons, 
n^t  select  for  themselves ; 

"  The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
"  llieir  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  ^ide." 

ud  having  appropriated  to  themselves  what  suited  them  best, 
"ilhoot  injury  to  their  fellows  —  there  being  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  left  for  others — and  bestowed  their  la- 
hour  thereon,  it  became,  by  natural  right,  their  own.  Mr, 
h«ke'»  words  are  — 

"  Ihoi^  the  earth,  and  ail  inferior  creatures,  be  common 
"  lo  all  men,  yet  every  man  has  a  property  in  hia  own  person  : 
"  ^  nobody  has  any  right  to  but  himself.  Ihe  labour  of  his 
"  body,  and  the  work  of  bis  hands,  we  may  say,  are  properly 
"hii.  M^atsoever  then  he  removes  out  of  the  state  that 
"nstote  hath  provided,  and  left  it  in,  he  hath  mixed  his 
"  labour  with,  and  joined  it  to,  something  that  is  bis  own, 
"  and  thereby  makes  it  his  property.  It  being  by  him  r«- 
"  moved  from  the  common  state  nature  hath  placed  it  in,  it 
"  hath  by  this  laboar  something  annexed  to  it  that  excludes 
"  the  common  rig^t  of  other  men.  For  this  labour  being 
"  the  unquestionable  property  of  the  labourer,  no  man  but 
"  he  can  have  a  right  to  what  that  is  once  joined  to,  at 
"  least,  where  there  is  enough,  and  as  good,  left  in  common 
"  for  others." — Locke  on  Civ.  Gov,  vol.  iv.  p.  353, 
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Paper;  vho  saya,  "  after  diligent  ieorch  1 
*''  cannot  find  m  any  work  on  Hinchio  law, 
"  text  book,  <HF  camjBeDtaiy.  any  poBitm 
'■*  pwoept  as  ij\|unotii»,  cottferring  on  cagr 
*'  denr^ition  of  persons  property  inland,  thoi^^ 
"  the  existence  of  such  property  under  a  va- 
"  riety  of  terms,  and  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
"  is  alluded  to  in  every  page.  Tlie  fact  is 
**  that  the  thing  es^isted  in  India,  when  tJhe 
"  lawgivers  wrote ;  and  it  was  evid«itly  wir 
*'  perfluous  to  prescribe  what  they  found  fully 
"  established,"* 

In  treating  of  European  tenures,  I  am  aware 
that  I  am  about  to  enter  oa  difficult  and  dis- 
puted ground.    I  enter  upoa  it.  hawev^,  with 


*  A»  praftfa  of  the  bigh  civilizatioi^  and  gieat  auperiority^  of 
ll/t)tof^HD»,  we  hwe  iastances,  it  U  bme,  of  tfaeif  inndiag, 
wkI  Ukiog  forcible,  poafafsion  of,  prinUira  couiktiisa,  qad- 
^quo^DAtipg.  tbe  laodat  ai^  extffnwwtiwi  of  tbe  original' 
iabab^snU.  Od-  tlje  exiUiiotion,  u  retnat,  of  tho  latter.  t)ie 
civilised  iavaderp  bscome  pmprietga  of  e*Me«  und^  apocifi« 
gTBjDts  irpm  goTenoKot,  bj  nbom  tbe  power  of  diabribudng 
tbe  knd>  is,  in  aich  cna,  oatunUy  aaumed;  ami  tbefie 
titles  are  deemed  perfect,  th«»  being  probaU;,  no  pnnitive 
pfoprietor,  or  occapaeti  of  Uio  tbe  soil  to  c|fMatioii  AQir  va- 
lidity* 01  to  oppose  the  twwpatioB-  But.  thia  it'  «  n^t 
founded  on.  brute  bfo^  not  on  Intimate  peacwUa  poaaea- 
sioa,  wd  ioappUcaUe  to  those  slates  of  souety,  wbetbor  in 
India  or  ia  Etvope,  which  we  aw  here  diseuHiiig^  aa  wcU  as 
to  the  original  peopbng  of  all  odouive  contiuenta. 
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no  presmnptuouB  design  to  contrfffett  the  d{^- 
niooB  of  learned  and  profound  writers  on  this 
SHbject ;  but  merely  to  gire  my  own  view  of 
flie  state  of  landed  property  in  Enrope,  in 
tmeft  which  will  admit  of  its  being  compared 
with  primitive  institutions  in  India. 

In  the  states  of  ancient  Greece,  land,  with 
few  exceptions,  was  always  private  proper- 
ty.  XJndeit  a  democracy  it  could  hardly  be 
odierwise.  In  the  history  of  Attica,  we 
meet  with  a  fact  worth  remarking  in  ibis 
place,  that,  although  far  more  poptdons  ia 
pnpwtioQ  to  its  extent  than  modern  Holl^d, 
and  yielding  to  the  state  a  larger  public  reve- 
Doe  tlian  any  other  known  country,*  stilt 

*  "  During  the  Peninsular  war,  tlie  revenue  of  Athens 
"  imonnted  to  2000  talents,  or  45Q,00Ql.  sterling  ;  a  suia, 
"  iriiieK  making  sllowancti  for  the  difference  in  Ae  value  of 
"  moaej,  is  &r  beyond  vhat  was  eror  enjoyed  by  ft  pe(i[Ae 
"  pcwcsicd  of  so  snail  a  teiritory  as  Attioa."  —  Hill's  Esaaya 
on  Greece,  p.  25S. 

lite  extent  of  Altica  is  aboat  70  miles  long,  and  nO  where 
men  than  60  broad  ;  of  a  rocky  barren  soil,  and  at  no  time 
Ifidding  a  tireatj^  pan  of  the  com  necessary  for  the  sah- 
ndcnce  of  its  imhaUtanti.  Its  d^ue  populMion  iiust,  diMe- 
ttm,  bam  been  tbieAj  mfiintaineA  by  ibi  commerce ;  and  if  we 
tske  the  vtdie  of  money  formerly  to  be  only  ten  times  aa  gyoot 
u  in  the  present  day,  we  shall  have  4,500,0001.  as  the  re- 
venue of  what  in  modern  improved  times  would  only  be  called 
*  moderate-sized  province. 
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landed  [voperty  seems,  like  the  estates  of 
JeDmkars  formerly  in  Malabar,  to  have  been 
held  so  sacred,  and  inviolable,  as  never  to 
have  been  subjected  to  a  regular  land-tax. 

The  public  revenue  was  derived  from  the 
following  sources. 

1.  The  annual  rent  of  certain  lands  and 
forests  belonging  to  the  state. 

2.  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  produce 
of  silver  mines  in  Laurium. 

3.  A  tax  levied  on  strangers,  i.  e.  not  citi- 
zens— Metoikoi. 

4.  Duties  on  goods  sold  in  the  market- 
place. 

5.  A  fiftieth  of  the  value  of  goods  exported, 
or  imported,  at  the  harbour  of  Pirteus. 

6.  Contributions  from   allied  or  subjected 


7.  When  these  heads  of  revenue  were  in- 
sufficient to  defray  the  expences  of  govern- 
ment, magistrates  were  appointed,  who,  every 
fifth  year,  made  an  estimate  of  the  property 
of  all  the  citizens,  and  exacted  from  each  a 
fiftieth,  or  twentieth,  or  twelfth  part  of  his 
income,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  state  re- 
quired. Although  this  tax  was  regulated  by 
the  number  of  medimni  of  com,  which  each 
citizen  derived  from  his  estate,   it  was  still 
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nothing  more  or  less  than  a  r^ular  income 
tax. 

8.  During  war,  the  richer  citizens  were  ex- 
pected to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  triremes 
at  their  own  expence.  About  the  age  of  De- 
mosthenes, 120  persons  were  annually  chosen 
out  of  each  of  the  ten  tribes;  and  the  1200' 
thus  appointed,  were  required  to  pay  all  the 
extraordinary  contributions  demanded  by  the 
state. 

In  the  levy  of  this  extraordinary  contribu-' 
tion,  a  custom  prevailed  very  similar  to  what 
still  obtains  with  village  communities  in  In- 
dia. Of  the  1200  above-mentioned,  300  of 
the  most  opulent  were  selected,  who  paid  the 
whole  contribution  to  government ;  and  they 
were  then  left  to  divide  the  amount  among 
tfaemsetves,  and  the  other  900,  according  to 
the  proportions  justly  demandable  from  each. 

These,  I  believe,  were  the  only  taxes  in 
the  time  of  Solon.  When  Pisistratus  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  sovereignty  of  Attica, 
he  exacted  from  every  Athenian  citizen  a  tenth 
of  his  income ;  and  employed  his  surplus  reve- 
nue in  decorating  Athens  with  magnificent 
buildings.  One  half  of  this  tax  was  afterwards 
remitted  by  his  son  Hipparchus.  This,  how- 
ever, was  still  an  income-tax.     After  paying 
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it,  the  citirOQiS  bad  the  secure  eEtjoytnent  of 
all  the  rest  of  their  property.* 

Throi^hoat  the  vhole  extent  of  the  BoniBn 
empire,  land  w&»  possessed  by  individaals  hi 
fall  property.  A  gorernmeiit  origiaally  re- 
publican, and  consequently  holding,  or  pn>- 
fessing  to  hold,  the  ri^ts  of  individualB  sa- 
cred, never  pretended  to  alienate,  to  assume,  or 
even  to  participate  in  their  possessions,  further 
than  to  require,  what  all  gOTernments  require  in 
some  shapeforthetrstipport,  tribute  orrevemue- 
In  all  tiieir  conquests  the  proprietary  ri^ta 


*  la  the  eighth  nutnbtf  of  tke  Foraign  QuarUily  Keficw 
then  is  ft  very  abW  utids  on  Uie  letting  of  bad,  io  irtiitk, 
among  oUter  things,  the  state  of  landed  property  n  ancient 
Greece  is  particularly  referred  to ;  and  a  copy  is  given  of  > 
very  curious  tease  of  land,  granted  to  a  farmer  and  his  son  for 
40  years,  at  a  fixed  money  retrr,  dated  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Oe  lOetk  Olytt^iad,  fir  345  year*  btfoM  CliriBt.  In  this 
article,  as  weU  at  in  the  leass  itsdf,  the  Caiatetne  of  private 
lauded  property  in  full  right  is  abundantly  confinned;  whilit 
it  appears  from  the  lease,  that  in  those  days  land  was  pos- 
Bessedby  individuals  (as  mentioned  in  the  text)  yreeoyr«eenKe 
or  tax  to  tlU  ftate ;  maafmich  as  Jt  provides  for  the  eventual 
pt^ToeBt  of  a  tax,  should  siMb  be  at  my  time  deoianded  —  a 
proof  that  no  aoc^  tax  existed  iriictt  the  tease  was  grantad 
Ihe  VOC&  of  tha  leaaa  are  — "  And  tf  a  ucc  shoidd  be 
"  paid  for  the  land  to  govemmoDt,  the  stud  tax  to  be  paid  by 
"  the  Aexoniaus  (proprietors),  or  if  paid  by  the  tenant,  to  be 
"  deducted  from  the  rent." 
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of  indiTidQala  were  acknowke^ed  waA  ccHt- 
finned.  A  tenth  of  the  jHrodoct  of  lands  was 
denwDded  ftom  prorincea  which  sought  the 
pTQtectKHi  of  Boine,  utd  lands  thus  asaessed, 
were  caUed  Dceumaa,  or  DecmnteB.*  In 
others,  imposts  weie  lerried,  under  the  names 
of  Stipendia,  and  Vectigalia ;  but  the  right  of 
property  was  never  questioned.  Property  in 
land,  therefore,  in  these  times,  was,  as  in 
Hindoo  countries,  purely  and  universally  al- 
lodial. In  the  Roman  states,  there  were  some 
pQbliclands.and  tilled  on  public  account.  From 
these  lands,  decumae,  tithes,  or  the  tenth  part 
of  corn,  and  the  fifth  of  other  fruits,  were  de- 
manded, as  well  in  Italy  as  other  parts.  Tluwe 
who  farmed  the  tithes  were  called  Decumani. 
tkt  ground  was  aiso  called  Decumanus ;-{'  but 

■  Omis  agv  Siciiin  dnutiiawH  «8t.  Cicero.  Hie  ooantiy 
bttMn  Om  Rhiae  nd  the  Duub^  nvw  caUed  Siobia,  had 
abo  the  fenoininalion  ol  Decomstes  A^^— Uurph.Tac  v(d,n:. 
p.  279. 

t Menu's  law  ia,  tbatgf  grain,  i.e.  tli& produce  of  land,one- 
•iith,  one-dgbth,  or  ooe-twelfth  part,  according  to  the  dif- 
Uamca  of  the  sm\,  umI  the  hheur  ueeessai^  to  ci^vate  it, 
n^be  tskoB  b^  Hm  King.  Mcnn  adds  a  sahtfary  cnrtkia : 
— "  Let  tba  kin^  (he  u^)  not  cut  up  hia  own  root  by  tokui; 
"  no  revenue,  nor  the  root  of  other  men  by  exceu  of  covetous- 
"  nev;  for  by  cutting  up  bia  own  root  and  tlieirs,  he  makes 
"both  himself  and  tii^n  wietched."  —  Sir  W.Jones'  Works, 
«ol.>ii.  p.  314. 
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these  lands  were  all  sold,  or  distributed,  among 
the  citizens  at  diiferent  times ;  and  the  land 
of  Capua,  the  last,  by  Cffisar.  The  res  man- 
cipi,  and  pradia  libera^  of  the  Romans  in  Italy 
give  as  complete  an  idea  as  can  be  conceived 
of  absolute  dominion  over  property  ;* 


SECTION  XVIL 


StiU  of  Unded  jiraperty  UDODg  the  mcieDl  GfrBuni.    Pmnti  in  wbich  it 
rcumbled  ihe  eiiiUng  piopertia  of  &  Hindoo  vilUgc 

When  Julius  Caesar,  and,  about  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  Tacitus  described  the  man- 
ners and  institutions  existing  among  the  tribes 
of  Crermany,  the  inhabitants  of  that  extensive 
country  were  in  a  state  partly  pastoral,  and 
partly  agricultural ;  that  is,  gradually  passing 
from  the  wandering  condition  of  shepherds 
into  more  fixed  and  settled  habits.  Ceesar 
describes  their  food,  for  example,  as  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  milk,  cheese,  and  flesh  of  ani- 
mals, and  sparingly  of  com.  To  procure  the 
latter,  tribes  occupied  and  cultivated  certain 
spots  of  land  for  a  season,  or  more  ;  and  then 
removed  to  another  spot,  as  their  wants,  or 

•  Adam's  Rom.  Ant.  p.  59, 
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waadering  habits,  prompted.  With  Roman 
notions  of  individual  proprietary  right,  Cssar 
and  Tacitus  could  hardly  conceive  such  an  oc- 
cupancy of  land  to  be  private  or  common  pro- 
perty; and  many  later  writers,  adopting,  per- 
haps, a  greater  latitude  than  those  authors 
intended  to  give  to  their  descriptions,  have 
roundly  asserted,  that  landed  property  was 
unknown  among  the  German  tribes :  and  that 
it  bad  in  fact  no  existence,  till  sovereigns,  or 
conquerors,  were  graciously  pleased  to  take  to 
themselves  all  the  lands  of  the  earth,  and  to 
hestow  them  by  royal  grant,  or  charter,  on 
their  trusty  and  well-beloved  captains. 

But  a  joint,  or  common,  occupancy  of  land 
vas  the  only  one  suited  to  the  semi-pastoral 
state  of  the  German  tribes.  In  an  extensive 
and  fertile  country,  thinly  peopled,  each  tribe 
had  abundant  space  for  frequent  changes  of 
residence ;  and  though  the  spot  occupied  was 
their  own  for  the  time,  it  could,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,,  be  neither  a  permanent  nor 
hereditary  possession.'  The  members  of  the 
tribe  being  all  equal,  in  point  of  rights,  were 
equally  obliged  to'  defend  the  common  in- 
terests, or  to  follow  a.  leader  .in  war.  ;  War, 
indeed,  was  their  constant  coccupabion;  and, 
whilst  one  portion  of  the  cons^oniy  >was  em- 
ployed abroad  to  rob  and  plunder,  or  to  con- 
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tend  with  open  enemies,  the  renuunder  goaid- 
ed  the  flocks,  or  coltiTated  the  lands  of  the 
community  ;  but  these  oocvpatiom  being  only 
followed  by  turns,  the  warrior  of  one  year> 
being  cultivator  the  next,  and  vice  versd,  it  is 
clear  the  land  could  be  no  man's  property  in 
particular.  In  this  simple  state  of  society  all 
property  vas,  in  fact,  common ;  and  vhat- 
erer  cultivation  took  place  was  necessarily  for 
the  common  benefit. 

As  civilization  advanced,  which  intercourse 
with  the  Romans  tended  to  pnuuote,  and  po- 
pulation increased,  the  tribes  were  necessarily 
restricted  within  narrower  limits ;  and  finding 
their  advantage,  as  they  became  more  agri- 
cultural, in  settling  in  particular  spots,  these 
spots  became  naturally  the  fixed  and  perma- 
nent property  of  the  settlers.  On  these  occa- 
sions, the  custom  seems  to  have  been  to  appor- 
tion the  lands,  as  in  India,  ijr  lot  to  the  different 
members  of  the  Canton,  or  Pagas;  whilst 
the  whole  Pagns  may  have  still  preserved  its 
character  of  a  common  tenure,  maintained 
and  cultivated  for  the  common  benefit.  This 
was  precisely  the  case  in  the  Sauadayum, 
Pasnng  Carei,  and  Yadiky  tenures  of  the 
Peninsula  of  India,  and  in  the  Puttcedaiy 
tenure  of  Hindostan.* 

•    Vide  iupra,  p.  241  et  setj. 
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At  this  timv  all  power  was  vested  in  the 
coBunmiity  itself.  The  property  was  their 
ova,  free  from  all  ackpowledgmeot  of  supe- 
riority, or  condition  <tf  service,  to  a  liege  lord. 
The  possessors  of  the  largest  herds  and  flocks, 
biSTe  leadeis  in  battk,  or  such  as  had  gained 
Domerons  adheients,  caUed  by  CEesar,  Ambacti 
and  CUentes,  and  by  Tacitus,  Comites,  were 
the  persons  of  most  influence  and  consequence 
in  the  community  ;  and  to  these,  according  to 
Cesar,  were  committed  the  general  direction  of 
the  affairs  of  the  community,  and  the  decision 
of  disputes  and  controversies  in  time  of  peace ; 
whilst  in  war,  magistrates,  or  leaders,  were 
elected,  armed  vith  absolute  powers,  even  of 
life  and  death.  In  Ceesar's  time,  it  seems, 
therefore,  doubtful  whether  the  Germans  ac- 
luiowleged  any  regular  submission  to  kingly 
government.  In  so  large  an  extent  of  country 
as  aucient  Germany,  differences  would  na- 
toraUy  exist  in  the  state,  and  condition,  of  the 
Tarious  tribes.  Some  might  have  kJmgs,  or 
princes ;  whilst  others  would  regulate  their 
awa  afiairs  by  their  chief  men,  or  in  general 
assembly.*  Caesar  mentions  one  king.  Am- 
bbrix,  king  of  the  Eburones,  whose  authority 

*  The  tribes  bordering  oa  Gaul,  and  the  Rhine,  were  the 
tD«(t  cirilized  ;  whilst  some  of  those  bordering  on  Sarmatia, 
and  the  VistiiU,  were  in  the  lowest  State  of  savage  life. 
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was  so  limited  as  to  be  almost  ridiculous. 
"  Sua  esse  ejusmodi  imperia,  ut  non  minus 
"  haberet  juris  in  se  multitudo  quam  ipse  in 
"  multitudinem."  With  so  much  personal 
freedom,  and  independence;  there  are  but 
few  traces  of  civil  government  to  be  found. 
The  submission  of  the  people  to  certain  chiefs 
was  voluntary;  and  their  propensities  being 
all  for  war  and  plunder,  every  person  Was  at 
liberty  to  avenge  his  own,  or  relations',  wrongs ; 
whence  enmities  were  hereditary,  but  not 
always  irreconcilable ;  since  murder  '  was 
compounded  by  paying  a  certain  number  of 
catUe. 

In  these  respects  there  are  tribes'  existiog 
in  India  not  liirther  advanced  thq,n  &e<jier- 
mans  of  the  ^e  of  Caesar.  Such,'  for  exam- 
ple, are  the  Katties,- Coolies,  and 'Beels  of 
Guzerat,  and  nei^bouring  'districts.  "These 
tribes  were  never  thor'oughly  siiMiied,'  or  sub- 
jected to  regular  civil  authority; :  by -either 
the  Mt^uls,  or  ttie  Mahratta^V'l'Bt' Itved  by 
themselves,  in  detached  bpdiEs^,'  Vlfitont  a 
semblance  of  government  ■beybbi^, '-as  in'  Ger- 
maiay,  mere  voluntary  subinission 'to  the  au- 
thority of  their  ■  chieTs^  War,  robbery,  and 
plunder,  were  equally  their  delight,  as  their 
openly  avowed  profession ;  and  under  no  legal 
controul,  they  we)^  ^equallyifree  .to  comp&nr 
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sate  iDJuries,  or  to  arenge  private  wrongs. 
In  both  countries  the  tribes  were  equally  bar- 
barons,  ferocious,  and  cruel  towards  enemies. 
The  Indians  here  referred  to  are,  like  the  an- 
cient Germans,  described  to  be  "  active  and 
"  hardy,  patient  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  vigi- 
"  lant  and  ent«rprizing,  fertile  in  expedients, 
"  secret  in  their  movements,  admirably  cal- 
"  cuiated  for  night  attacks,  surprises,  and 
"ambuscades — and  shewing  on  some  occa^ 
"  sions,  extraordinary  boldness  in  their  at- 
"  tacbs."  In  one  respect  they  differed  essen- 
tially from  the  Grermans,  viz.,  the  practice  of 
female  infanticide,  which  the  Indian  tribes 
justify  as  having  been  necessary  to  their 
security  when  in  a  wandering  state ;  which 
usage  has  since  continued,  and  which  in 
Bpiteof  the  benevolent  exertions  of  the  Bri- 
tish CrOTemment,  has  not,  I  fear,  to  the  pre- 
sent hour  been  checked. 

About  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  these 
tribes,  or  some  of  them,  were  purely  pastoral ; 
and  as  averse,  as  the  primitive  Germans,  to 
regnlEir  industry ;  but  settling  at  length  on 
lands  which  they  cleared,  and  cultivated, 
labour  and  continued  occupancy  rendered 
them,  like  the  lands  in  Grermany,  a  real  pro- 
perty in  the  hands  of  the  settlers,  subject  to 
no  condition  of  vassalage,  or  military  service. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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In  both  countries,  like  usages  may  thus 
be  traced  to  shew  the  sources,  or  first  begin- 
nings, of  landed  property  —  to  establish  the 
fact,  that  neither  in  India,  nor  in  Europe,  was 
it  originally  a  sovereign,  but  an  individual, 
right ;  and  that  though  sovereigns,  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  have  claimed  this  right, 
they  never  had  a  better  title  to  it  than  con- 
quest, violence,  and  usurpation.  Whether 
any  of  the  lands  of  these  Indian  tribes  are  cul- 
tivated in  common,  I  know  not.  Certain  it  is 
that  individual  estates  are  numerous ;  and  even 
if  this  should  be  the  case  with  the  whole,  it  is 
still  but  one  of  the  natural  consequences  of 
settled  and  continued  occupancy. 

In  the  time  of  Tacitus,*  matters  seem  to 
hare  somewhat  changed.  Kings,  or  princes, 
were  common  in  Germany,  but  elective,  not 
hereditary ;  although  it  is  supposed  that,  in 
the  election,  a  preference  we«  generally,  if  not 
always,  given  to  the  issue  of  the  deceased 
king.  The  regal  authority  was,  however,  li- 
mited.   Leaders,  or  commanders  in  war,  were 

•  Tadtus  puUiBhed  his  tract  on  the  mannera  of  the  Ger- 
mans A.  D.  98;  and  though  the  period  of  his  deatbiB  not 
precisely  known,  it  must  have  occurred  prerioualy  to  117. 
Julius  Ctesar  was  aasasginated  in  the  year  43  or  44  B.C. 
TacitusB  time  was  therefMe  about  a  century  and  a  half 
later  than  Ctesar's. 
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often  separate  persona ;  chosen  by  the  people, 
bat  armed  with  absolute  power.  Jurisdiction 
iras  also  Tested  in  the  priests ;  that  is — the  com- 
mander in  chief,  had  the  power  of  adjudging, 
bat  that  of  punishing  was  in  the  hands  of  spi- 
ritual leaders,  which  gave  to  its  inflicticm  the 
diaracter  of  a  religious  sentence.  These  were 
awkward  eDcrf>achmentB  on  the  boundaries 
of  loyal  prerogatire  ;  whilst  the  real  power  of 
tlie  German  princes  must  have  been  still  more 
materiaUy  checked  by  the  uniform  effect  of 
landed  property,  when  enjoyed  in  full  right 
by  independent  landlords.* 

War  and  plunder  being  the  constant  oecu- 
patioa  of  these  tribes  —  distinction  in  battle 
the  hi^est  honor  to  which  their  leaders  could 
attain — these  leaders  armed  with  absolute 
powcv — and  to  be  enrolled  as  the  follower  of  a 

*  Id  afteiwaids  noticii^  the  tribes  separately,  Tacitus  men- 
tnu  ame,  where  regal  gxjvemment  was  more  rigorously  ex- 
nind ;  one,  the  Suiones,  where  despotism  was  fully  es- 
tabliriied.  "  Riches  (he  says)  are  by  this  people  held  in 
"  great  esteem,  and  the  public  mind,  debased  by  that  passion, 
"yields  to  the  govemment  of  one  with  unconditional,  with 
"  pun««  obedience."  —  (Vol.  iv.  p.  43.)  Of  another  tribe, 
Sitonei,  he  says,  that  they  differ  in  nothing  from  the  Suioaes, 
"  eicept  the  tsmeness  with  which  they  sufTet  a  woman  to 
"  ragn  over  them.  Of  this  people  it  is  not  enough  to  say 
"  they  baTe  degenerated  irom  civil  liberty ;  they  are  sunk 
*'  hdow  slavery  it«elf."— p  45. 
X  2 
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brave  and  victorious  leader  coveted,  as  an  ho- 
nor, by  the  multitude — it  could  not  fail  but  that 
some  of  their  chieftains  would  conquer  laige 
possessions  ;  and  thus,  by  d^rees,  erect  for 
themselves  principalities,  and  kingdoms. 
According  to  the  usage  of  these  tribes,  the 
conquered  lands,  or  such  as  the  chief  and  his 
followers  chose  to  appropriate,  were  divided 
by  lot ;  and  estates  thus  acquired  would  na- 
turally be  held  in  severalty ;  whilst  it  is  cer- 
tain they  were  held  without  any  acknowledg- 
ment of  superiority,  or  service,  to  the  leader, 
or  prince.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  con- 
querors would  carry  with  them,  into  their  new 
acquisitions,  many  of  their  own  customs  ;  re- 
cognizing, nevertheless,  such  usages  as  they 
found  established,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
venient to  adopt.  The  common  possession  of 
land  would,  therefore,  be  continued  in  spots 
not  seized  in  severalty  by  the  warriors ;  so 
that  several,  and  common,  properties  might 
exist  together,  as  we  find  they  did  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  country,  like  the 
Pasung  Carei,  and  Aruda  Carei   villages  * 


*  In  Judge  Bladutone's  ConuDentaries,  vol.  ti.  chap.  12, 
a  deicriptios  is  ^vea  of  "  Estates  in  joint  tenancy,"  which 
strongly  resemble  in  many  of  their  features  the  abore-men- 
tioned  common  rQlage  [Hopertiei  of  the  TSaA,  Vide  ntpr-a, 
p.  aU  et  leq.  aUo  Ma. 
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of  India.  Tacitus  says  of  a  Crermaji  com- 
mnnity,  or  Pagus,  that  it  "  takes  possession 
"  of  a  certain  tract  of  country  proportioned 
"  to  its  number  of  hands  ;  allotments  are 
"  afterwards  made  to  individuals  according  to 
"  their  rank  and  dignity ;"  but  the  whole 
tract  is  still  the  property  of  the  community. 
In  another  place  he  says  —  "  the  Germans 
"  haTe  no  regular  cities ;  nor  do  they  allow 
"  a  continuity  of  houses.  They  dwell  in  se- 
"  parate  habitations.  They  have  villages,  but 
"  not  in  our  fashion,  tcith  a  series  of  connected 
"  buildings.  Every  tenement  stands  detached, 
"  vnth  a  vacant  piece  of  ground  round  it." 
Here  we  have  an  exact  description  of  the 
Pasung  Carei,  and  of  the  Nattam,*  of  a 
Hindoo  village ;  the  tract  of  country  attached 
to  the  Fagus,  or  village,  being  common  pro* 
perty,  though  allotted  to  certain  individuals  ; 
whilst  the  spot  of  ground  which  encompassed 
the  house  in  the  Nattam,  or  place  of  residence, 
was  the  exclusive  right  of  the  occupant ;  and 
constituted  in  Crermany  the  celebrated  Salic 
land,  which  descended  to  tiie  male  issue,  and 
never  to  the  female  line.  "  It  was  called  Salic 
"  lattd,  because  the  mansion  of  a  Crennan  was 
"  called  S^,  and  the  space  inclosing  it  Sal- 

*   Vide  tupra,  p.  au. 
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**  bac,  the  homestead.  Hence  the  law  of  the 
"  Franks,  that  regulated  the  course  of  descent, 
"  WES  called  the  Salic  law;"*  and  the  usage 
which  gave  rise  to  it  is  almost  exactly  paral- 
leled by  an  ancient  Hindoo  rite. 


SECTION  XVIIl. 


Cbugc*  which  occurred  in  lind^  lenom  after  the  itrnptiaD  of  the  Notthvi 
biAuulu  iDlo  the  Southern  and  WeMern  conntries  of  Eunpe.  SWc 
of  Um  Satan  bvoni  of  Eo^and  oampuBd  wilh  Iba  aociaU  lanHlonU  tl 


In  process  of  time  these  barbarous  warriors 
over-ran,  and  mastered,  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire.  One  object  of  conquest 
being  plunder,  and,  in  these  poor  times, 
there  being  no  property  to  seize  but  land, 
which  in  the  Roman  provinces  was  all  po8< 
sessed  and  occupied  by  individuals,  the  in- 
vaders took  to  themselves  as  much  of  these 
lands  as  they  chose  to  appropriate ;  expelling 
the  ancient  proprietors,  and  leaving  others  — 
where  the  whole  were  not,  as  in  some  in- 
stance, exterminated  —  in  the  possession  of 
their  allodial  rights. 

From  the  earliest  times  of  land  becoming 

*  Murpti.  Tac.  vol.  iv.  p.  237  and  351. 
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piivate  pn^rty  among  the  German  and  Nor- 
tbero  nations,  there  seems  to  be  no  proof  of 
its  having  any  other  character  than  that  of 
pure  allodiality.  It  is  also  the  most  reason- 
able conclusion.  When  the  barbarians  set- 
tled themselves  in  new  conquests,  the  lands 
which  they  thought  proper  to  seize,  and  other 
booty,  being  divided  among  the  captors  by 
lot,  as  the  recompense  due  to  their  valour, 
and  acquired  by  their  own  sword,  it  is  not 
likely  that  men,  like  the  Huns,  Alans,  Croths, 
&c.,  living  in  a  degree  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence scarcely  compatible  with  a  state 
of  civil  union  — ■  who  acknowledged  no  su- 
perior lord  —  who  followed  a  leader  to  war 
and  plunder  from  choice,  not  constraint — and 
vho  considered  conquests  as  common  pro- 
perty, in  which  all  had  an  equal  title  to  share 
--would  subject  themselves  to  subordination, 
md  conditions,  in  regard  to  land,  from  which 
in  all  other  respects  they  were  wholly  free. 
We  may,  therefore,  reasonably  conclude  that 
property,  in  these  early  times,  was  much  in 
the  same  predicament  ^  it  is  found  among 
other  barbarous  nations  in  a  like  state  of  so- 
ciety; and  in  which  it  is  still  found  among 
the  uncivilized  tribes  of  India. 

When  the  conquerors  settled  in  their  new 
acquisitions,  and  agricultural  habits  had  led 
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to  improved  degrees  of  civilization,  landed 
property  became  more  and  more  precious  in 
the  estimation  of  its  haughty  and  indepen- 
dent  posseBsoTS.  In  times  of  so  much  anar- 
chy and  violence,  it  was,  however,  necessary 
to  guard  it  against  attacks  from  surroonding 
foes,  and  from  invasion  by  fresh  hordes  pour- 
ing in  from  the  Northern  hive.  For  this  pur- 
pose every  landlord,  or  free  man,  had  an  ob- 
vious interest  to  concur  in  a  general  com- 
pact to  bear  arms,  and  to  do  military  service 
for  the  common  defence,  or  common  benefit. 
A  tacit  compact  to  this  effect  existed  from 
the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  barbarous  invaders.  Lavs 
were  subsequently  enacted,  making  the  duty 
imperative.  In  the  reign  of  Chilperic,  King 
of  the  Franks,  and  in  the  subsequent  reign 
of  Childebert,*  laws  are  quoted  to  this  effect, 
with  heavy  penalties  attaching  to  disobedi- 
ence, or  refusal  to  comply  therewith.  Even 
the  Capitulars  of  Charlemagne,  quoted  by 
Dr.  Robertson,  are  of  the  same  tenor ;  every 
free  man — "  liber  homo" — who  possessed  land 
in  allodial  property,  being  bound  to  take  anas 
"  in  defence  of  the  community." 


*  Chilperic  b^an  his  leiga  A.D.  662;    and  CMdebert 
A.  D.  576. 
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With  property,  civil  goTerament  came  to  be 
established ;  and,  naturally,  as  In  all  other 
barbarous  and  ignorant  societies,  assumed 
the  monarchical  form.  A  saccessfiil  con- 
qoeror,  holding  kingly  power,  could  never 
want  the  means  of  rewarding  his  favourites, 
uid  followers,  from  forfeited  or  confiscated 
lands  ;  or  from  lands  seized  as  public  pro- 
perty ;*  or  from  what  remained,  after  parti- 
tion, which  were  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  community,  and  denominated  the  "  lands 
"of  the  fisc;"  or  finally  from  his  own  por- 
tion, which  must  always  have  been  the  largest 
allotment.  Grants  from  these  sources  were 
cimmion,  binding  the  grantee,  however,  to 
nothing  more,  at  first,  than  fidelity,  without 
any  obligation  of  military  service,  or  attend- 
ance in  the  court  of  his  superior.  Subsequent 
grants  involve  a  promise  of  protection,  with 
certain  castles  or  lands  to  the  grantee,  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  engages  to  defend  the 


"  Dnder  the  Romans,  when  cities  enjoyed  municipal 
a  andjumdictions,  the  circumjacent  land*  belonged 
"  to  each  town,  and  were  the  property  of  the  community. 
"  When  taeae  lands  were  sdzed  and  shared  among  the  con- 
"qneron,  the  borons  to  whom  they  were  granted  «ected 
"  tiieir  castles  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  city,"  Ac.  —  Rob. 
Char.  V.  vol.  i.  p.  396. 
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to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever;  but 
bound  to  follow  the  standard  of  his  liege  lord, 
with  a  number  of  men  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  possessions,  and  to  bear  arms  in 
his  defence.  Fealty  and  homage  were  also 
required  of  the  vassal  or  tenant;  together 
with  the  other  serrices  and  incidents*  attach- 
ing to  this  peculiar  tenure. 


In  process  of  time,  u  the  poneauon  of  prc^peity  gave  to 
thoM  f^ocions  conqueroTB  more  settled  and  pacific  habits; 
and,  fixing  them  by  interest  and  inclination  to  specific  qioti, 
restnuned  their  roring  and  predatory  propensities,  the  pos- 
sessors of  large  estates,  who  were  always  quarrellii^  with 
Uieir  neighbours,  found  it  necessary  to  stipulate  for  militaiy 
service  as  the  condition  of  beneficiary  tenures;  and  the  same 
caoses  operating  from  age  to  age,  with  greater  and  greater 
fbrce,  on  a  society  thus  constituted,  at  length  produced  the 
establishment  of  Feuda  or  Fiefs,  which,  after  the^  ninth  w 
tenth  century,  grew  up  into  universal  usage  thronghout 
Europe,  with  all  the  services,  incidents,  conditions,  privil^es, 
and  honours,  attached  to  this  peculiar  tenure. 

*  The  usages  termed  feodal  incidents  were,  according  to 
Blackstone,  "  Aids,  Relief,  Primer  Seisin,  Wardship,  Har- 
riage,  Fines  for  Alienation,  and  Escheat ;  and  to  these  he 
ascribed  a-  feodal  original,  although  he  admits  the  feodal 
system  to  have  been  only  introduced  into  England  by  William 
the  Conqueror.  Ihose  who  have  read  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries will  readily  call  to  recollection  the  peculiar  r^ts 
and  duties  included  under  these  respective  heads.  But  these 
us^es,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  existed  in  England,  and  b 
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When  conquerors  thus  dealt  out  districts 
to  their  superior  officers,  by  whom  smaller 


otbec  psits  of  Europe,  long  prevKHU  to  the  establishment  of 
feodaliom. 

Unges  of  this  descriptioa  sre  likewise  to  be  met  irith  at  the 
present  day  in  everypart  oflndia.  The  privileges  and  Nuzeianas 
of  Hahratta  princes  and  chiefs,  adverted  to  in  VoL  I.  p.  JUU, 
and  die  practice  of  Zemindars  or  landlords,  noticed  tttpra,  in 
p.  50  and  in  p.  7J,  ^c,  and  ^;ain  in  p.  SS7,  ^c.  as  well  as  in  the 
authoiitiea  referred  to,  are  but  modifications,  or  peiiiapB  pto- 
totypes,  of  the  uds,  rdiefs,  wardships,  fines,  and  escheats,  of 
the  feodal  system. 

Blaclutone  mentions  another  feodal  usage,  called  Scnta- 
gjium,  or  Servitium  Scuti,  or  service  of  the  shield  or  of  arms 
(in  Nonnan-French,  Eacaage),  being  a  peconiary  satisfaction 
which  came  at  last  to  be  levied  by  assessment  on  every 
knot's  fee  as  a  compensation  for  military  service.  And 
Dn  Oange  mentionB  it  as  the  consequence  of  the  frequent  wars 
in  irtiich  the  kings  of  Ei^^and,  after  the  Conquest,  or  in  the 
thirteoilh  century,  were  mgaged. — "Undemunnur,  etmul- 
"  tiplez  qnerimonia  populo  resonabat,  eo  quod  rex  tarn  crebro 
"  sine  profectu  vel  honore  aoos  nobiles  depauperat  et  fatigat, 
"  et  instanti  tempore  messium  toties  scutagium  exigens  in- 
"  quietat."  It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  caiiie  occaBioned 
■inuIaT  assessments  to  be  levied  Irom  the  nobles  and  landlords 
of  Canara,  after  the  country  had  been  harassed  and  ravaged 
by  frequent  and  destructive  wan  Csiipra,  p.  960.),  whilst 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  scuti^es,  or  land'taxes,  being  levied 
m  Malabar,  the  Jenmkars  of  that  district  preserving  unim- 
paired thor  ancient  rights  and  usages,  until  subdued  by  Hyder 
Aly  in  1763. 

llieae  incidents  were  considered  in  feodal  tintes  as  more 
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allotments  were  agmn  graoted  to  inferict  offi- 
cers and  soldiers — and  erery  grantee  bin£ng 


(Mrtkndarly  attscfaiDg  to  the  tenure  bj  chinJuy  or  kn^t- 
■ovice.  fiUdutoiie'  mentionB  others  of  a  less  bononrable 
nture,  vhicli  k  would  extend  this  note  to  too  great  length 
to  ezanune  minntely.  I  sfaoll  therefore  confine  myself  to  one, 
tke  Socage  tenure,  Socagium,  oi  Boritiam  Soctt,  whick 
BIsickstoQe  also  ascribes  to  a  feodal  origin,  although  it  boaBti 
k  far  higher  antiqiiity.  Whatever  privileges  or  r^ts  may 
now  attach  to  the  Socage  tenure  (since  the  abolition  of  kn^ht- 
serriGes  by  12  Car.  II.],  b  ancient  times  it  appears  to  hate 
been  nothing  more  than  a  tenure  by  services  of  IinsbaBdry ;' 
that  is,  by  right  of  labour  and  occnpancy;  the  Sdteman  or 
tenant  being  bound  to  his  lord  to  plough,  sow,  u>d  reap  the 
land,  &c.  In  process  of  time,  this  service  was  changed  into 
an  annval  rent  by  consent  of  both  parties  ;  whilst  in  nemcHy 
of  its  or^nal  it  still  retains  the  name  of  Socage  or  ph»^- 
■ervice.  This  also  was  a  grant,  not  derived  either  mediately 
or  immediately  from  the  king,  but  by  a  lord  to  his  own  tenant ; 
and  being  only  liable  to  acts  of  husbandry,  no  military  or  per- 
sonal service  could  be  exacted,  as  of  right,  by  the  lord. 

In  like  manner  the  Kuy  Kanum  tenure  of  Malabar,  de- 
scribed m  p.  277,  is  a  grant,  dte  renders  of  which  are  pure 
knsbandry  services ;  and  though  the  grant  was  resumaUe  after 
a  certain  period,  it  usually  settled  into  a  hereditary  posses- 
sion, on  payment  of  a  moderate  fixed  rent,  subject  of  course 
to  the  Jenmkar,  or  lord's  superior  right.  Hie  points  of  resem- 
blance wm  be  roost  striking,  tf  the  Kuy  Kanum  be  compared 

*  Although  Blackstone  objects  to  this  definition,  it  is  the 
one  given  by  most  ancient  authors. 
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himself  to  the  grantor  by  oaths  of  fealty,  and 
of  peiBonal  service,  both  at  borne  and  in  war  -~ 
the  givers  as  well  as  the  receivers,  became 
mutually  bound  to  defend  each  other's  pos- 
session, so  that  whole  kingdoms  were  thus 
compacted  by  nearly  the  same  ties  as  bind 
together  a  military  association  or  encampment. 
The  position,  indeed,  of  these  barbarian 
conquerors,  after  possessing  and  settling  them- 
selves in  the  Roman  provinces,  joined  to  their 
former  habits,  naturally  gave  an  early  rise  to 
military  and  personal  services  in  subordina- 
tion to  some  acknowleged  chief;  and  when 
military  service  afterwards  assumed  a  more 
specific  character,  on  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  fendaUsm  in  Europe,  it  was  but  a 

irith  the  Socagium,  in  times  irtten  the  civilization  of  these  two 
pairti  of  the  world  were  also  nearly  on  a  par. 

Ai  the  Socagium  was  not  derived  either  directly,  or  me- 
diately, from  the  Idng  as  lord  paramouDt,  but  from  a  lord  to 
his  own  tenant ;  and  being  only  subject  to  renders  of  bus-  . 
bandry,  no  miUtary  or  peraonal  service  could  be  exacted,  as 
of  right,  by  the  lord  ;  so  the  Kuy  Kannm  is  a  grant  of  the 
Jenmkar's  own  exclnstve  authority  to  his  tenant,  sut^ect  only, 
like  the  Socaginm,  to  husbandry  aerrices:  and  though  the 
Socagium  in  feodal  times  was  liable  to  much  the  same  in- 
cidents as  attached  to  the  chivalry  tenures,  yet  these  I  take 
to  be  usages  naturally  arising  out  of  the  state  of  society  in 
the  days  referred  to,  and  which  we  find  to  be  neaHy  poialleled 
in  the  Nnieranas,  fines,  and  escheats  of  modem  India. 
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consequence  or  rather  modification  of  an  usage 
which  the  natural  propensitieB  of  these  in- 
vaders, prescription,  and  even  law  itself  had, 
from  time  immemorial,  famillEuized  to  all 
branches  of  the  community. 

It  is  thus,  too,  that  military  leaders  raised 
themselves  by  successive  encroachments  to 
the  possession  of  arbitrary  power.  As  royal 
dispensers  of  rewards  and  favours,  they  were 
looked  up  to,  and  readily  acknowleged,  as  the 
fountain  of  aU  honours,  and  gradually  assumed 
a  right  over  landed  property,  whence  it  came 
to  be  avowed  as  a  fundamental  maxim  (as 
Blackstone  informs  us),  that "  the  king  is  uni- 
"  versal  lord  and  original  proprietor  of  all  the 
"  lands  in  his  kingdom,  and  that  no  man  doth 
"  or  can  possess  any  part  of  it,  but  what  has 
"  mediately  or  immediately  been  derived  as 
"  a  gift  from  him,  to  be  held  upon  feodal 
"services"  —  a  doctrine  which  the  learned 
judge  himself  considers  as  out  of  the  natural 
order  of  thin^,  and,  therefore,  a  mere  fiction 
of  law  to  sanction  a  us^e  which  at  this  time 
prevailed  universally  in  Europe. 

As  the  properties,  however,  and,  conse^ 
quently,  the  power,  of  the  barons  increased, 
that  of  the  monarch  became  proportionally 
restricted.  He  was  the  greatest  landed  pro- 
prietor of  his  dominion ;  but  exercised  a  li- 
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mited  authority  over  his  nominal  »ubjects. 
The  powerful  nobles  soon  found  means  to  ap^ 
propiiate  to  themselves  titles  of  faoDOur,  and 
offices  of  power  and  trust,  and  to  render  them 
hereditaTy  in  their  families.  They  also  aa- 
siuned  both  ciTil,  and  criminal,  jurisdiction 
irithin  their  own  estates ;  the  right  of  coining 
money ;  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  w» 
against  their  private  enemies,  and  oi  their 
own  authority ;  so  that  the  appearance,  even 
of  the  original  feodal  subordination,  scarce  re- 
mained. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  state  and  the 
coarse  of  hmded  property  in  Europe,  from  the 
earhest  times.  In  the  fifUi  and  sixth  centuries, 
the  lands  conquered,  and  acquired,  by  the  bar- 
barians, were  purely  allodial.  In  several  parts 
of  £nrope,  property  had  become  very  general- 
ly feodal  by  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
ttuy.  Grants  conveying  allodial  rights,  are,  ne- 
vertheless, traced  in  Italy  and  Grermany ,  down 
to  the  fourteenth  century.*  After  the  es- 
tablrahment,  however^  of  the  feodal  system  in 
Europe,  and  when  honours,  privileges,  and 
distinctions,  were   exclusively  conferred  on 

*  "  Muiatori  obserrea  that  the  word  Feodum,  vhich  eame 
'fta  be  mbstituted  for  Beneficium,  does  not  occur  in  any  au- 
"  thentic  cfaarteT  (in  Italy)  prenous  to  the  eleventh  century." 
Rob.  Char.  V.  vol.i.  p.  269. 
VOL.  II.  V 
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feodal,  not  only  to  the  injury,  but  often  to  the 
extreme  mortification,  of  allodial,  proprietors, 
the  feodal  tenure  came  to  be  preferred ;  and 
beneficiaries,  and  even  allodial  landlords 
sought  to  exchange  their  titles  for  such  as 
were  esteemed  more  honourable.  In  this  way 
large  quantities  of  land  were  surrendered  into 
the  hands  of  the  king,  to  be  returned  to  the 
proprietor  with  the  conditions  of  a  fief  an- 
nexed.*    The  prepossessions,  indeed,  in  fa- 

*  In  the  times  referred  to,  the  holders  of  fiefa  had  eminent 
adTantageB  over  allodial  proprietors.  They  coald  avenge 
their  own  quarrels,  which  allodial  proprietors  could  not,  who 
had  therefore  no  means  of  defending  themselves.  War  and 
conquest  bang  the  only  sources  of  honour  in  the  darit  ages, 
and  the  king,  as  head  of  the  community,  the  fountain  from 
which  they  flowed,  it  naturally  followed,  that  distinctions  and 
privileges  should  be  conferred  on  his  favourites  and  retaia«n 
alone.  "  Allodial  proprietors,  therefore,  having  no  preteo- 
"  sions  of  this  kind,  were  treated  with  contempt  as  a  kind  of 
"  poltroons.  From  Ibis  disagreeable  situation  they  wished  to 
"  free  themselves,  by  converting  their  allodial  property  into 
"  feudal  tenures  1  while  the  princes,  supposing  it  their  in- 
"  terest  to  extend  those  tenures  as  mnch  as  possible,  dis- 
"  couraged  the  allodial  possessions.  As  the  feodists  supported 
"  the  importance  of  the  aation,  and  dignity  of  the  monarch, 
"  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  allow  the  allodial  proprietors 
"  any  greater  compensations  than  what  were  given  to  vassals 
"  in  similar  cases.  Thus  they  were  exposed  to  continual  mor- 
"  tificatioiH  in  the  courts  of  justice  ;  they  were  neglected  by 
"  the  king ;    denied  sufficient  protection  by  the  laws ;    ex- 
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Tour  of  this  kind  of  property,  were  such  that 
many  other  things,  besides  land,  were  granted,- 
and  held,  as  fiefs  ;  such  as  casual  rents,  the 
profits  of  a  toll,  the  fare  paid  at  ferries,  the 
salaries  or  perquisiteis  of  offices,  pensions,  and 
even  the  profits  arising  from  masses ;  for  all 
which  military  service  was  promised  and  ex- 
acted. 

'  But  of  landed  property,  the  character  was 
thus  altogether  changed ;  and  the  notion 
seems  hence  to  have  arisen,  that  it  must,  in 
all  times,  have  been  a  royal  prerogative,  be- 
cause a  fee-simple,  or  fief,  was  originally 
a  royal  grant.  All  the  lights,  however,  to 
be  drawn  from  ancient  institutions,  tend  to 
prove  that  landed  property  originated  in  in- 
dividual labour,  and  fixed  occupancy ;  was 
held  by  individuals,  as  freemen,  for  many 
centuries  in  full  right ;  and  that  it  did  not 
lose  its  allodial  character,  until  it  was  sub- 

"  posed  Dot  only  to  coatinual  inBulta,  but  to  have  their  pro- 
"  petty  on  all  occasions  destroyed  by  the  great  ;  so  that  they 
"  were  without  TCsource  eicept  from  the  feudal  teQuret,  and 
"  were  obliged  even  to  solicit  the  privileges  which  were  be- 
"  stowed  in  other  cases  on  vassals.  In  these  unhappy  cir- 
"  cumstances,  they  were  glad  to  yield  up  their  lands  to  any 
"  superior,  whom  they  thought  most  agreeable,  and  to  re- 
*'  ceire  them  back  from  him  as  a  feodal  gift.  "Hius  the  landed 
"  property  was  every  where  changed  into  feodal  tenures,  and 
"  fiefi  become  univeTsal." — Enc,  Brit,  vol.viil.  p.  596. 
Y    2 
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T^ted,  both  in  the  East,  and  the  West,  by 
the  violence  and  usurpation  of  military  c<m- 
querors. 

Feudal  law,  and  feudal  tenures,  were  only 
introduced  into  England  with  the  Norman 
conquest.  The  jurisdiction  and  anthority  of 
the  Saxon  lords  in  England  vas  as  great 
before  the  conquest,  as  that  of  the  Norman 
Iwds  after  it.  The  following  account  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors  is  given  by  Adam  Smith  — 
"  Upon  the  anthority,  which  the  great  pro- 
"  prietors  necessarily  bed  in  such  a  state  of 
"  things  over  their  tenants  and  retainers,  was 
"  founded  the  power  of  the  ancient  Barons. 
"  They  necessarily  became  the  judges  in 
"  peace,  and  the  leaders  in  war,  of  all  who 
"  dwelt  on  their  estates.  They  could  main- 
*'  tain  order,  and  execute  the  law,  within  their 
"  respective  desmesnes,  because  each  of  them 
'*  could  there  turn  the  whole  force  of  all  the 
*<  inhabitants  against  the  injustice  of  any  one. 
"  No  other  person  had  sufficient  authority  to 
"  do  this.  The  king,  in  particular,  had  not. 
"  In  those  ancient  times  he  was  little  more 
"  than  the  greatest  proprietor  in  his  domini- 
"  ons,  to  whom,  for  the  sake  of  common 
"  defence  against  their  common  enemies,  the 
"  other  great  proprietors  paid  certain  re- 
*'  spects.  To  have  enforced  payment  of  a 
"  small  debt  within  the  lands  of  a  proprietor. 
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"  vhere  alt  the  iikhabitaiits  were  armed,  ami 
"  accustomed  to  stand  by  one  another,  would 
"  have  cost  the  king,  had  he  attempted  it  by 
"  his  own  authority,  almost  the  same  effort 
"  as  to  extinguish  a  civil  war.  He  was, 
"  therefore,  obliged  to  abandon  the  adminis- 
"  tration  (tf  justice,  through  the  greater  part 
"  of  the  country,  to  those  who  were  capable 
**  of  administering  it ;  and,  for  the  same 
"  reason,  to  leave  the  command  of  the  coun- 
"  try  militia  to  those  whom  that  militia  would 
"  obey. 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  those 
"  territorial  jurisdictions  took  their  origin 
"  from  the  feudal  law.  They  were  all  rights 
"  possessed  aUodially  by  the  great  proprietors 
"  of  land  several  centuries  before  even  the 
"  name  of  the  feudal  law  was  known  in 
*'  Europe."* 

In  this  description  of  oar  Saxon  ancestors 
we  have  an  exact  picture  of  the  Jenmkars  of 
Malabar,t  previously  to  the  invasion  of  Hyder 
Aly,  and  probably  of  what  Swamy  Bh<^um- 
kars,  and  Meerasseedars,  were  formerly  in 
other  parts  of  India,  j;    The  progress,  indeed, 

'Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  u.p.220.  M'Culloch's  ed. 
t   Vide  pages  M0-S74,  alto  278,  et  seq. 
X  There  are  other  parts  of  India  in  which  the  same  powers 
are  still  exercised  by  allodial  landlords.     In  Cutch,  for  ex- 
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of  landed  proprietary  rights  in  Europe  may 
thus  be  paralleled,  in  all  its  stages,  among 
the  various  tribes,  civilized  and  uncivilized, 
now  existing  in  India,  with  the  exception  of 
the  feodal  tenure,  which  seems  to  me  to  have 
arisen  out  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
Europe,  after  the  settlement  therein  of  the 
Northern  hordes,  and  to  have  been  altogether 
unknown  among  the  original  tribes.  We 
have  nothing  in  India,  that  I  know  of,  analo- 
gous to  the  feodal  tenures  of  Europe.  The 
Jaghire  of  India  most  resembles  the  ancient 
beaeficium ;  but  we  have  abundant  traces  of 
allodial  property  in  both  countries,  coupled 
with  usages  bearing  a  striking  resemblance 
to  each  other. 

In  a  late  splendid  and  able  work  on  Rajas- 
than  or  Rajpootana,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  feodal  sys- 
tem  of  great  antiquity  in  that  country ;  and 
an  inference  is  thence  drawn  that  it  travelled 
westward  with  the  Barbarians  who  conquer- 
ed Europe,  and  was  by  them  transferred  to 
this  quarter ;  but  many  of  the  usages  adduced 
in  proof  of  this  hypothesis,  as  existing  in 
both  countries,   are   usages  common  to  the 

ample,  it  ia  stated,  that "  the  Row's  (Prince's)  ordinary  ju- 
"  risdiction  is  confined  to  his  own  desmesne ;  each  Jahrejah 
"  chief  (Baron)  eierciiing  unlimited  authority  within  his 
"  own  land." — Ham.  Art,  Cutch. 
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allodial  proprietors  of  Europe,  long  before 
the  name  of  feud  or  fief  was  known  here.* 
The  grants  of  land  l^  princes,  copied  into 
Colonel  Tod's  Appendix,  are  all  of  modem 
date,  or  between  172dand  1818;  and,  there- 
fore, subsequent  to  a  long  succession  of  ages, 
in  which  seizures,  confiscations,  and  escheats 
must  have  been  numerous,  and  the  necessity 
for  military  service  as  urgent  as  during  any, 
the  most  martial,  period  of  the  middle  ages. 

■  "  Muralori  obserres  that  the  word  Feudum,  which  came 
"  to  be  substituted  in  place  of  BeaeGcium,  does  not  occur  in 
"  any  authentic  charter  pievious  to  the  eleventh  century.  A 
"  charter  of  Icing  Robert  of  Prance,  A.D.  1008,18  the  earliest 
"  deed  in  which  I  have  met  with  the  word  Feudum."  —  Rob. 
Char.  V.  vol.  i.  p.  269. 

The  distiibutioa  of  laad  among  cultivators  by  hydes,  re- 
ferred to  by  Col.  Tod,  and  compared  with  die  Rajpoot  similar 
wage  called  "  Chuna,"  bad  existem^e  in  England  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  government. 

Tbt  divisi<Hi  of  a  country  into  hundreds  was  also  a  Saxon 
institution  in  England.  Compounding  for  crimes  and  offences, 
utd  cuftomary  dues  like  those  compared  with  the  "  droits  de 
"  giste  et  de  cfaeimudi4,"  were  of  far  greater  antiquity  than 
the  days  of  feudalism. 

The  levy  of  Rajpoot  chiefs  does  not  resemble  the  Champ  de 
Mars  of  the  French,  more  than  it  does  the  Wittenagemote  of 
the  Anglo-Saxoas,  iu  which,  principes,  optimates,  magnates, 
pnxeies,  all  the  leading  men  in  the  kingdom,  that  is,  the 
allodial  proprietors  of  land,  were  assembled. 

These,  and  other  usages  compared  by  the  author,  are  in- 
■titatiotis  which,  as  regards  Europe,  existed  long  before  the 
days  of  feudalism.     In  the  documents  contained  m  Col.  Tod's 
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That  usages  and  iDStitudoDS  should  have 
naea  up  in  Rajasthan,  similar  to  those  of  the 
middle  ages  in  Europe,  is  likely  enough  &om 
the  ramilar  circumstances  in  which  both  ooan- 
tries  were  placed.  Both  were  exposed  to  tiie 
constant  attacks  of  furious  invaders,  and  Co 
the  turbulence  of  domestic  hostility ;  and 
bo^  adopted  such  means  of  defending  their 
possessiims,  and  ri^ts,  as  were  nataraUy 
suggested  to  the  minds  of  men  where  pro- 
perty, government,  surrounding  dangers,  and 
the  stimuli  to  activity  and  exertion,  were 
nearly  on  a  footing. 

In  a  country  where  a  c(Histant  state  of  mili- 
tary array  is  found  to  favour  usurpations,  and 

^qwndir  to  the  chapter  on  tha  "  Feudal  Syrtein  of  Raju- 
"  than,"  aa  well  as  in  the  chi^teis  themBelvea,  thwa  are  also 
many  passages  strongly  mdicati?e  of  a  state  of  property, 
amoBig  the  Rajpoots,  sunilar  to  that  of  Malabar,  Caoaia,  and 
other  parts  of  India.-  Tlu  Bhoomia  of  Rajasthan  ia  atnic 
allodial  proprietor ;  and  his  Bhoom,  a  property  in  abaolnte  do- 
mioion,  aotiject  to  no  burthen  bat  that  of  public  dofoDoe : 
whilst  the  "  Khalisa,  or  fiscal  land"  was  lilerally  nothing  mora 
than  the  Prince's  own  desmesne  —  that  is,  the  beat,  tbe 
richest,  the  best  protected,  and  lilcewise  the  latest,  a«t«te  of 
the  whole  principality. 

But  the  able  work  hera  referred  to  may  salely  be  ^-mwiilled 
for  a  full  confirmatiau  of  the  identity  of  usages  (whether  strictly 
feodal,  or  otherwise)  in  tbe  western  and  eastani  families  of  the 
earth,  in  times  when  the  state  of  their  respective  civiluMioii 
is  likewise  found  to  corres^ioDd. 
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the  gradual  attainment,  by  victorious  leaden 
of  arbitrary  power,  the  holder  of  that  power 
will  naturally  use  it  for  the  extension  of  his 
own  privileges  and  prerogatiTee.  He  would 
seize,  for  example,  on  conquered,  or  seques- 
tered, or  forfeited,  or  escheated  lands  to  be- 
stow them  on  his  adherents  or  favourites,  but 
subject,  of  course,  to  military  serrice,  and  to 
personal  attendance  at  his  own  court.  In 
such  a  country  we  might  naturally  expect  to 
find  landed  tenures  of  the  same  nature  as 
European  fiefs ;  leather  with  other,  or  the 
unviolated,  portions  of  landed  property  still 
retaining  their  original  character  of  pure 
allodiality.  Such,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  the 
actual  state  of  Rajasthan,  and  such  was  the 
actual  state  of  Europe  until,  after  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century,  other  causes,  and  other  in- 
fluences led  to  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
fieodallaw. 

That  the  feodal  system  of  Europe  was  the 
creation  of  the  peculiar  caTCumstances  of  the 
times  in  which  it  was  established,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  considerations : — 

First,  the  name  itself  was  unknown  to  any 
of  theNwthem  tribes,  until  long  after  they  had 
settled  themselves  in  their  Southern  conquests. 

Secondly,  The  feodal  system  being  much 
more  calculated  for  defence  than  foreign  ooD' 
quest,  had  it  been  pre -established  in  the 
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plains  and  forests  of  Scythia,  or  Germany,  it 
Mrould  have  more  probably  attached  the  in- 
vaders to  their  possessions,  than  have  sent 
them  forth  .in  such  swarms  to  seek  for  new 
settlements. 

And  thirdly,  it  is  at  Tariance  with  all  we  know 
from  authentic  records  of  the  laws  and  man- 
ners of  the  ancient  Germans.  We  are,  there- 
fore,, naturally  led  to  enquire  whence  the  Cel- 
tic kings  or  leaders  could  possibly  derive  such 
a  power  over  property  generally.  It  is  true 
that  kings,  and  military  kings  in  particular, 
are  apt  to  fancy  themselves  possessed  of  para- 
mount rights,  and  to  forget  that  all  their  power 
must  either  be  derived  from  the  people,  or  ex- 
ercised with  their  consent ;  but  a  Celtic  leader 
could  be  under  no  such  mistake.  Nothing  in 
history  is  better  authenticated  than  that  the 
earliest  Germans  possessed  no  such  power  in 
their  primitive  abodes;  and  when  they  settled 
themselves  in  the  Roman  provinces,  the  con- 
quered lands  being  partitioned  by  lot  among 
the  victors,  the  king  or  leader  only  received 
his  allotted  share.  Neither  could  th^  have 
derived  this  power  from  any  Roman  usage. 
It  is  true  that  the  Romans  were  habituated, 
from  the  commencement  of  their  conquests, 
to  allot  parts  of  the  conquered  territory  to  a 
number  of  Roman  citizens,  on  which  towns 
were  built,  or  colonies  placed  for  the  defence 
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abd  preserration  of  the  protince.  Whole 
I^ODS  with  their  tribunes,  centurions,  and 
subordinate  officers  were  placed  in  these  colo- 
nies, and  tilled  the  lands  committed  to  them 
for  their  support.  The  Romans,  indeed, 
never  considered  a  nation  completely  subdued 
until  they  had  established  among  the  natives 
Roman  arts,  customs,  and  laws.  Bat  the 
right  of  property  in  absolute  dominion  was 
one  of  them ;  and  it  is  not  likely  the  Romans 
would  interfere  with  this  right  in  the  pro- 
vinces they  subdued,  except  in  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  lands,  which,  as  conquerors,  they 
would  naturally  seize  for  their  own  support. 
When  the  Northern  hordes,  therefore,  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  Roman  provinces, 
they  found  the  principle  of  allodiality  every 
where  prevalent.  Neither  was  it  changed  by 
them  or  their  successors,  for  a  period  of  about 
400  years.  We  may,  therefore,  be  assured 
that  allodiality  was  the  original  character  of 
laoded  property  in  Europe,  as  it  is  found  to 
be  to  this  day  iii  India  —  military  service  for 
the  defence  of  the  community  being  a  law 
equally  imposed  on  allodial  proprietors  in 
both  countries.  Feudal  tenures  properly  so 
called,  must,  therefore,  be  admitted  to  have 
arisen  out  of  predisposing  events  and  causes, 
at  a  much  later  period,  and  to  be  exclusively 
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of  European  birth.  It  is,  pertiap».  no  sl^ht 
confirmation  of  this  argumoit,  that  in  all 
other  respecta  bnt  the  fief,  the  character  of 
landed  property  in  Europe,  is,  as  ve  hare 
seen,  exactly  paralleled  by  the  usages  of  the 
East,  in  the  corresponding  stages  of  their 
respective  cirilization ;  whilst  a  more  exact 
counterpart  of  an  allodial  Hindoo  proprietor 
cannot  be  given,  than  in  the  picture  above 
copied  from  Adam  Smith,  of  the  barons  of 
England  under  the  Saxon  r^ime,  or  frcna 
the  end  of  the  8th  century,  to  the  Noiman 
conquest,  A.O.  1063. 

.  It  is  not,  however,  intended  in  drawing  this 
parallel,  to  infer  that  the  usages  of  one  country 
are  derived  fix)m  the  other.  The  parallel  is 
of  most  use  to  shew  that  similar  states  of  so- 
ciety wiU  produce  similarity  of  usages,  and 
condition,  among  nations  far  removed,  and 
holding  no  intercourse  with  each  oth^.  Dr. 
Robertson  quotes  a  profound  remark,  on  this 
head,  by  a  philosopher  *  "  that  the  charac- 
"  ters  of  nations  depend  on  the  state  of  so- 
"  cie^  in  which  they  live,  and  oa  the  poli- 
**  tical  institutions  established  arnor^  them; 
"  and  that  the  human  mind,  wbenev«  it  is 
"  placed  in  the  same  situation,  will,  in  ages 
"  the  most  distant,  and  in  countnea  the  most 

*  Rob.  Char.  V.  vol.  i.  p.  263. 
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"  remote,  assume  the  same  form,  and  be  dis- 
"  tinguished  by  the  same  manners." 

The  assertors  of  Hindoo  incapacity,  would 
do  well  to  reflect  on  this  remark.  If  the  po- 
litical state,  and  social  institutions  of  this 
people  be  advisedly  weighed — if  the  darkness 
and  despotism,  of  which  they  have  been  the 
victims  for  so  many  centuries,  be  fairly  esti-> 
mated — if  the  facts  contained  in  this  treatise, 
be  contrasted  with  the  stationary,  and  at 
times  retn^rade  state  of  Europe,  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  from  the  same  causes — and 
if  it  be  also  considered  that  human  improve- 
ment must  be  rooted  in  the  mind,  and  that 
man  can  neither  advance  his  condition,  nor 
moral  qualifications,  unless  the  soul  within 
him  be  moved  to  expansion  by  the  circum-> 
stances  in  which  he  is  placed,  we  shall  not 
only  perceive  the  force  of  the  parallel,  but  be 
enabled  more  satisfactorily,  and  more  ration- 
ally, to  account  for  the  observed  torpor  of  In- 
dians, than  by  ascribing  it  to  so  vague  and 
uadefinable  a  cause  as  immutability  of  caste, 
or  natural  imbecility  of  character. 
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SECTION  XIX. 

Farthm  pMSti  of  rewmblMKa  betweot  Hiodoo*  and  anciiiit  Genmiu. 
HcUyniyUemofEtiopecompuvd  with  that  of  IdiIul  Liwi  of  ii- 
beriUDco  ilike  id  both  qnirlen. 

Besides  the  points  of  resemblance  above 
adverted  to,  between  the  Hindoos  and  anci^it 
Grermans,  there  are  others  which  may  be 
briefly  noticed.  Such  is  the  practice  of  hu- 
man sacrifices  ;*  their  modes  of  administer- 
ing justice;  trials  by  ordeal;  and  compensa- 
tion by  fines  for  all  descriptions  of  private 
wrongs  ;t  the  custom  of  approaching  chief- 
tains, and  persons  of  consequence,  with  valu- 
able presents.  Tacitus  mentions  one  usage 
of  the  ancient  Crermans,  which  is  very  re- 
markable, and  as  regards  India  is,  I  believe, 
peculiar  to  the  Nayrs  of  Malabar.  "  With 
"  some  (he  says)  the  relation  of  the  sister's 
"  children  to  their  maternal  uncle,    is  h^ 

*  The  Gonds,  and  other  wild  tribes  of  the  interior  of  India, 
offer  human  ii^crificea  to  their  gods  to  the  prsKst  iby. 
Whether  theac  tribes  are  really  of  Hindoo  origin  is  doubtful ; 
but  they  also  have  features  of  resemblaDCe  to  the  Germans  of 
the  days  of  Tacitus. 

t  Compare  Murphy's  Tacitos,  vol.  vr.  p.  34,  and  the  note 
referred  to,  with  the  laws  of  Menu,  as  translnted  by  Sir  W. 
Jones,  on  the.  subject  of  composition  fw  crimes  and  injuries. 
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"to  be  the  strongiest  tie  of  consangnihity ; 
"  iDsomuch  that,  in  demanding  hostages,  that 
"  line  of  kindred  is  preferred  as  the  most  en- 
"  dearlng  objects  of  the  family,  and  conse- 
"  quently  the  most  tender  pledges."*  The 
Catties  abovementioned  worship  the  sun. 
and  hold  the  moon  in  great  veneration. 
Csesar  says,  of  the  ancient  Germans,  that 
they  acknowledged  no  gods,  but  what  were 
perceptible  to  sight — the  sun,  moon,  smd  fire.f 
The  Catties  practise  polygamy,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  was  not  very  uncommon 
among  the  Germans.  The  devotion  of  wives 
to  their  husbands  in  India,  is  well  known, 
eren  to  the  excess  of  burning  with  the  bodies 
of  their  deceased  lords ;  whilst  widows,  who 
prefer  to  live,  never  think  of  marrying  again. 
Tacitus  says  of  German  wives,  *'  When  the 
"  bride  has  fixed  her  choice,  her  hopes  of  ma- 
"  trimony  are  closed  for  life.  With  one  hus- 
"  band,  as  with  one  life,  one  mind,  one  body, 
"  every  woman  is  satisfied  ;  in  him,  her  hap- 
"  piness  is  centered ;  her  desires  extend  no 


*  Hnrphjr's  Tacitas,  vol.  iv.  p.  24. 

f  In  Tacitus's  time,  the  OenuBDi  also  sacrificed  to  Mer- 
cnry,  Hercules,  and  Mbtb  ;  worshiped  Isis  under  the  figure  of 
a  ship  1  and  held  certain  woods  and  groves  as  spots  coote- 
crated  to  pious  uses. 
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*'  farther ;  and  the  principle  is  not  only  affec- 
"  tion  for  her  hnahand's  person,  but  a  re- 
"  Terence  for  the  married  state."  In  a  note 
on  this  passage  in  Murpby's  Tacitus,  it  is 
added :  '*  In  the  epistle  from  St.  Boniface 
*'  already  cited  in  this  section,  we  are  told 
'*  that  among  the  Vinedians,  a  rude  and  bar- 
"  barons  people,  the  sanctity  of  marriage  was 
"  observed  with  so  much  zeal  and  mutual  af- 
"  fection,  that  the  wife,  on  the  death  of  her 
"  husband,  dispatched  herself,  tkat  her  hody 
"  might  be  burned  on  the  same  funerai  pile  with 
"  the  man  she  loved.  Procopius  gives  an  ac- 
"  count  of  Ae  same  conjugal  fidelity  among 
"  the  Heruli.*'  Adultery  is  punished  in  both 
countries  by  expelling  the  adultress,  exposing 
her  to  public  shame,  and  the  singular  custom 
of  cutting  off  her  hair.  A  German,  according 
to  Tacitus,  transacted  no  business,  public  or 
private,  without  being  ctnnpletdy  armed. 
Formeriy  every  Indian  went  armed  to  his 
plough.  In  many  parts  the  practice  is  still 
common.  A  German  chief  prided  himself  on 
the  number  of  his  retainers.  We  have  seen 
(p.  379()  how  this  also  was  the  glory  of  a  Ma- 
labarian  Jenmkar.*    Besides  their  ordinary 

*  IWIitna  give*  the  foBowiog  account  of  a  Geimtn  diief : 
—  "  The  chief  judges  the  preteniioDi  of  all,  and  asiigna  to 
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habitations, ,  the  Germans  had  a  number  of 
subterraneous  caves  dug  by  their  own  labour, 

"  each  nan  luis  proper  Btatioa  —  a  spirit  of  emula^oa  prevails 
"  amopg  his  whole  train,  all  straggling  to  be  the  first  in  fa- 
"  vour,  while  the  chief  places  all  his  ^ory  b  the  number  and 
"  intrepidity  of  his  companioits.  ,  In  that  consists  his  dig- 
"  nity :  to  be  sunoanded  by  a  band  of  yonng  men  is  the 
"  source  of  his  power  —  b  peace  his  brightest  ornament  —  in 
"  war  his  strongest  bulwark.  Nor  is  his  fame  confined  to  his 
"  own  country  ;  it  extends  to  foreign  natbus,  and  is  there  of 
"  the  first  importance,  if  he  surpasses  his  rivals  in  the  num- 
•<  ber  and  courage  of  his  followers.  He  receives  presents  from 
*  all  purts ;  ambassadors  are  sent  to  him ;  and  his  name 
"  alone  is  often  sufficient  to  decide  the  issue  of  a  war."  — 
Hui^.  Tac.  vol.  iv.  p.  18. 

Id  reading  thisdescriptioQ,  an  old  inhabitant  of  Malabar  may 
perliapB  recal  to  mbd  the  character  of  men  like  Ryderee  Am- 
boo,  and  Uni  Moota  Mapilla.  These  distinguished  chieilains 
*ere,  for  some  years  afUr  our  possession  of  the  province,  the 
tenor  of  some  of  its  inhabitants  ;  but  the  admiration  of  others. 
Tbe  fonner  was  not  put  down  till  the  Madras  Government 
marched  a  large  army  into  Malabar,  sufficient  to  disarm  all 
its  inhabitants.  The  fate  of  the  Mapilla  chiefUin  was  at  least 
niore  honourable  to  his  victors.  Capt.  Watson  had  tbe  merit 
of  raising  and  training  a  corps  of  Nayrs,  whic^  he  always 
conunanded  in  person  on  every  dangerous  and  important 
•ervice.  His  contest  with  Uni  Moota  was  one  of  the  most 
chivalrous  of  his  rare  and  useful  exploits.  It  was  under- 
taken Bud  coaducted  by  Capt.  Watson  with  so  much 
ikill  and  persevemnce,  at  the  head  of  his  Najr  band,  that 
he  at  length  accomplished  the  final  overthrow  and  death  of 
this  fwmidable  and  intrepid  warrin'.  Many  other  Malabar 
diieb  were  highly  esteemed  by  their  followers  and  country- 

VOL.  II.  / 
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and  carefully  concealed.  From  the  numerous 
cares  discovered  in  India,  it  is  probable  this ' 
Was  also  a  practice  in  fonner  times  with  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country. 

But  the  point  of  most  importance  here  is  the 
question  of  property,  and  in  these  early  times 
the  only  property,  of  any  considerable  value, 
was  land. 

On  this  head,  therefore,  I  shall  merely  ad- 
vert  to  one  more  point  of  resemblance,  viz. 
the  practice  common  to  both  countries  of 
dividing  the  produce  of  land  between  the  pro- 
prietor, and  tenant  or  actual  cultivator.  This 
is  well  known  in  France,  and  other  countries 
of  Europe,  under  the  denomination  of  the 
Metayer  system.  Generally  speaking,  this  is 
considered  as  an  equal  division  of  the  pro- 
duce, half-and-half;*  but  in  some  provinces, 
(^as  in  India),  lands  are  held  at  tier  franc,  or  a 
third  of  the  produce ;  in  others,  a  fourth,  &c., 
according  to  the  qualities  of  soil,  and  other 
circumstances.  Where  the  system  only  yields 
a  bare  sustenance  to  the  Metayers,  the  pro- 
prietor is  obliged  to  furnish  live  stock,  seed, 
buildings,  repairs,  and  implements — in  other 

men  \  but  such  was  the  fame  of  these  two  leaden,  in  par- 
ticular, that  I  can  lernember  when  their  praises  were  chautited 
in  songs  throu^  all  the  principal  boEani  of  the  province. 
*  In  some  parts  it  is  also  called  "  a  moiti^  fruit." 
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words  to  supply  the  capital  requisite  for  the 
cultiration  of  the  farm.  On  some  occasions 
the  necessary  expences  and  charges  are  borne, 
in  fixed  proportions,  by  both.  Both  these  me- 
thods are  also  practised  in  India.  In  the  time  of 
Arthur  Young,  or  inl792,itwas  computed,  that 
seven-eighths  of  the  lands  of  France  were  held 
by  this  tenure,  and  extreme  poverty  and  bad 
husbandry  were  its  characteristic  features ; 
insomuch,  that  Mr.  Young  describes  lands  in 
Prance,  as  only  letting  for  about  one-fifth  of 
what  lands  of  the  same  quality  would  let  for 
in  England.* 

Dr.  Adam  Smith  classes  the  Metayer  sys- 
tem among  the  discouragements  of  agricul- 
ture; but  so  long  disused  in  flngland,  that 
he  can  find  no  Engli^  name  for  it.  He  also 
considers  it  a  step  in  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment from  the  state  of  slave-cultivation,  which 
formerly  prevailed ;  the  Metayers  being  a  class 


*  SiDG«  the  revolution,  gome  of  the  occupiers  of  land  in 
France  have  been  railed  to  the  rank  of  proprietors ;  but  it  is 
computed  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  kiai^om  of 
France  itill  labours  nnd^  the  intolerable  evils  of  the  Metayer 
■yslem;  to  that  "the  business  of  cultivation  (according  to  a 
"  French  writer  in  the  Revue  Trimestrelle  for  April,  1828)  is 
"  entirely  carried  on  by  the  poorest  and  most  ignonnt  per- 
"  sons ;  and  agriculture  the  roost  abject  and  degraded  of  all 
*'  employments." 
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which  arose  by  degrees,  and  favoured  by  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  out  of  the  adscripti  gUha 
of  the  middle  ages.  But  the  system  both  of 
slave-cultiTation,  and  of  cultivation  by  free- 
men at  a  proportional  share  of  the  produce, 
seems  to  have  been  common  in  Europe,  as  in 
India,  from  the  earliest  times ;  for  the  latter 
description  of  cultivators  were  known  to  the 
Romans  under  the  name  of  CoUmi  partiarii. 
In  India,  the  practice  of  dividing  the  actual 
produce  of  the  soil  was  formerly  universal, 
and  having  been  in  use  from  time  immemo- 
rial between  landlord  and  Ryot,  was  adopted 
into  the  revenue  systems  of  the  East,  when  so- 
vereigns thought  proper  to  substitute  them- 
selves for  the  true  landlords  of  estates,  and  to  ap- 
propriate the  whole  rent  in  the  shape  of  public 
revenue.  In  India  too,  as  in  Europe,  the 
effect  of  this  system  has  been  extreme  poverty 
to  the  great  mass  of  agriculturists ;  that  is,  in 
the  times  alluded  to,  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  In  Vol.  I.  p.  668,  we  have  seen,  on 
the  authori^  of  Mr.  Colebrooke,  the  wretched 
state  to  which  the  Indian  Ryot  is  reduced 
who  cultivates  at  half  produce  ;  the  neces- 
sity he  is  under  of  anticipating  his  annual  crop 
for  seed  and  subsistence ;  and  of  borrowing 
for  both,  as  well  as  for  his  cattle,  and  for 
the  implements  of  husbandry,  at  an  usurious 
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rate  of  interest;  vfailst  the  common  practice 
of  Tuccavy,*  or  an  advance  of  capital  to  assist 
Ryots  in  the  annual  cultiTation  of  their  lands, 
is  not  only  another  point  of  resemhlance,  but 
a  proof  also  of  the  indigence  of  this  Tery  im- 
portant class  of  the  community-t 


•    Vide  tupra,  p.  09. 

f  Of  the  following  account  of  the  syBtetn  in  France  by  a 
French  wntei,  an  exact  copy  may  be  found  in  many  pacts  of 
India,  both  as  regards  its  operation,  and  its  effects.  By  sub- 
stitnting  the  word  "  revenue"  for  "  rent,"  and  "  Govem- 
"  ment"  for  "  proprietor,"  the  description  will  equally  suit  both 
countries.  "  Sometimes  a  middleman,  under  the  name  of  a 
"farmer,  a  interposed  between  the  landlord  and  the  metayer. 
"  l^is  third  party  is  for  the  most  part  a  cunning  mhabitant  who 
"  agrees  to  pay  the  landlord  (government)  a  certain  rent  (re- 
"  venae)  independent  of  variations  of  harvests,  acquiringin  re- 
"  mm  a  right  to  his  share  of  the  produce  raised  by  the  metayer. 
"  The  middleman  takes  no  part  in  the  labours  of  cultivation, 
"  bat  he  attends  at  all  the  harvestings  of  the  metayer;  he  fol- 
"  lows  him  to  eyerj  market  to  get  his  half  of  the  price  of  tha 
"  produce.  His  art  conilsts  in  getting  more  than  this  half;  as 
"  he  knows  bow  to  read  and  write,  of  which  the  other  is  most 
"  commonly  ignorant,  he  is  able  to  confuse  the  metayer's  ac- 
"  counts,  and  6nally  to  plunder  him.  Under  this  master, 
"  who  is  coitstantly  present,  the  condition  of  the  metayer  ia 
"  (till  more  miseraUe.  l^e  metayer  works,  sows,  reaps,  and 
"  ieeds  on  the  produce ;  after  he  and  his  family  are  fed,  the 
"  proprietor  or  fanner  gets  the  remainder.  The  middleman 
"  who  has  some  capital,  regularly  pays  the  rent  (revenue)  to 
"  the  proprietor  (government) ;  he  makes  little  speculations  on 
"  the  saleof  his  produce,  and  sometimes  becomes  rich.    This 
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As  the  expenditure  of  wealth  is  liable  in 
despotic  countries  to  Tarious  restraints,  and 
the  circulation  therefore  languid,  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  annual  productions  thereof 
should  be  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the 
favored,  or  the  priTileged,  few.  We  accord- 
ingly learn  from  history,  that  the  barons  of 

"  division  is  very  convenient  tm  the  proprietor  ^oremment), 
"  whom  it  releases  from  the  necessity  of  all  lurveiUance,  and 
"  to  whom  it  affords  some  security  for  the  payment  of  his  rent 
"  (revenue) ;  but  it  is  destmctive  of  agricultuie,  because  it 
"  keeps  the  Metayer  in  a  state  of  extreme  ind^nce,  who 
"  would  cultivate  less  badly,  were  be  allowed  to  make  any 
"  profits  or  savings  in  abundant  years;  it  hindere  him  from 
"  ever  rising  to  the  condition  of  a  petty  fenner ;  it  puts  the 
"  reward  due  to  labour  into  the  pockets  of  fraud.''  Rev.  Trim. 
April,  1828.  I  may  here  add,  that  the  middleman  of  India, 
when  advancing  capital  or  funds  to  aid  the  Ryot,  has  been 
known  to  exact  an  interest  on  the  advance,  of  three  per  cent 
per  mensem,  whence  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  extremely 
wretched  condition  of  the  Indian  cultivator,  who,  in  addition 
to  an  excessive  revenue,  has  also  to  discharge  this,  and  other 
exorbitant  exactions.  If,  under  the  European  metayer  system, 
(to  use  the  words  of  the  same  Fiend)  writer)  "la  FVanceest 
"  rest^  stationnaire  dans  piesque  tous  les  procedes  de  la  cul- 
"  ture,"  or,  as  M.  de  Chateauvieaz  observes  of  the  Metayers 
of  Lombardy,  "  always  destitute  of  the  means  of  acquiring 
"  capital,  they  remain  ttationary,  and  the  result  is  torpor, 
"  which  nothing  but  the  want  of  food  can  overc<Niie,''  tlie 
slationarystate,  or  torpor,  of  Indian  Metayers,  i.e.  the  mass  of 
the  population,  can  no  longer  be  matter  of  surprise,  or  require 
to  be  accounted  for  from  other  causes. 
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the  middle  ages,  both  seigoioral  and  feudal, 
and  likewise  the  church,  had  accumulated 
vast  riches,  whilst  keeping  their  vassals  and 
dependants  in  great  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness. We  have  seen  in  a  preceding  part,* 
how  this  also  was  the  state  of  ancient  India ; 
and  served  to  account  for  the  accumulations 
of  wealth  found  by  its  invaders  in  temples, 
and  the  strong  holds  and  residences  <^  the 
great,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  people  languish- 
ed in  inunutable  ignorance  and  poverty. 

But  another  evil  chargeable  upon  this  sys- 
tem, is  the  barrier  it  opposes  to  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture.  Arthur  Young,  and  other 
writers,  reproach  it  with  being  a  cause  of  great 
misery  and  wretchedness  to  the  lower  classes. 
He  describes  Metayers  in  some  parts  so  poor 
as  to  be  obliged  to  borrow  bread  of  the  pro- 
prietors, in  anticipation  of  a  coining  crop ; 
and  to  subsist  on  this  alone — a  miserable 
compound  of  rye  and  barley — for  some  time 
before  harvest.  The  produce  of  metaying 
husbandry  he  also  represents  as  very  defi- 
cient, and  greatly  inferior  to  what  lands  of 
the  same  quality,  cultivated  by  farmers  of 
capital,  and  a  rotation  of  crops,  would  yield 
in    England.     The  same  efiects  have  been 

•    Vide  Vol.  I.  p.  251  to  855. 
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already  described  as  resulting  from  the  half- 
produce  cultiTatiou  of  India.  In  France, 
the  state  of  agriculture  is  said  to  be  improved 
since  the  Revolution ;  but  the  metaying  sys- 
tem still  continues  ;  and  as  the  French  law  of 
inheritance,  similar  9\ao  to  that  of  the  Hin- 
doos, occasions  a  division  and  subdivision 
of  estates  into  minute  properties,  and  farms, 
it  is  apprehended  that  these  causes  may  long 
operate  to  check  agricultural  improvement  in 
France. 

Although  the  metaying  systems  of  both  re- 
gions are  thus  found  so  strongly  to  resemble 
each  other,  and  in  both  to  be  productive  of 
the  same  evils,  there  is  still  one  point  in  which 
the  metaying  system  of  India  is  fraught  with 
even  greater  calamity  than  its  Western  coun- 
terpart. Enough  has  been  said  in  preced*- 
ing  pages  of  its  general  effects.  I  sfaalh 
therefore,  only  subjoin  one  more  remark,  in 
which  the  result,  as  regards  the  two  countries, 
will  be  found  materially  to  differ.  The  Eu- 
ropean metayer  enters  into  a  voluntary  ar- 
rangement with  a  proprietor ;  both  parties 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  valuie  of  the 
land;  and,  after  dividing  the  produce,  and 
providing  for  necessary  charges  and  expences, 
incident  on  one,  or  the  other,  or  scnnetimes  fm 
both  parties,  according  to  circiunstances,  the 
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remainder  is  their  own  unmolested  share. 
When  the  Hindoos  were,  as  in  fonuer  times, 
left  in  quiet  possession  of  their  estates,  this 
probably  was  the  case  in  India  also  ;  but 
when  Mussnlman  taxation  took  the  place  of 
Hindoo  rents ;  and  that  rents,  and  revenue, 
came  to  be,  as  they  are  to  this  day,  confound- 
ed ;  the  process  of  dividing  produce  with  the 
Indian  metayer  was  altc^eUier  compulsory. 
He  had  not  only  to  satisfy  the  government 
demand  for  revenue,  but  the  rapacity  of  those 
employed  to  collect  it.  He  had  also  to  provide 
for  the  expences  of  cultivation,  and  often  to 
supply  a  pittance  to  the  ousted,  but  real,  pro- 
prietor of  the  estate.  In  Europe,  therefore^ 
however  indigent  the  metayer  may  be,  the 
proprietor  is  left  with  the  means,  and  gene- 
rally in  the  secure  possession,  of  property ; 
but  imder  the  revenue  systems  of  India,  the 
proprietor  is  reduced  to  as  destitute  a  state, 
as  the  metaying  Ryot,  and  oftentimes  to 
worse.  Pover^,  therefore,  in  India,  is  uni- 
versal; our  revenue  system,  as  before  abund- 
antly explained,  the  sole  cause ;  and  whilst 
the  Court  of  Directors  continue  to  maintain 
the  Mussulman  doctrine  of  an  indefeisible 
right  to  a  moiety  of  all  that  is,  or  all  that  may 
be,  produced,  their  own  interests  are  blindly 
sacrificed ;  they  blight  the  resources  of  go- 
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Temment  by  the  very  act  through  vhich  they 
mean  to  provide  for  future  increase.  The 
metaying  system  of  India,  therefore,  carries 
with  it  all  the  disadvantages  oi  ^  proportitmal 
tax  on  profitable  employments  It  is  an  ef- 
fectual bar  to  all  improvement.  The  agricul- 
ture of  the  country  can  at  best  be  but  sta- 
tionary ;  for  who  would  undertake  the  hazard 
of  fresh  enterprise,  where  all  the  loss,  in  case 
of  failure,  and  a  fraction  only  of  the  profit,  if 
successful  (and,  perhaps,  not  that),  were  to 
be  his  own  ? 

This  discrepancy,  however,  attaching  wholly 
to  the  revenue  system  we  have  thought 
proper  to  adopt,  does  not  affect  the  original 
character  of  tbe  institution.  In  the  precedii^ 
review,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  shewn 
that  landed  property,  in  both  regions  of 
the  earth,  was,  originally,  on  the  same  foot- 
ing ;  that  it  was  not  a  sovereign  gift  or  grant, 
but  acquired  through  individual  means,  and 
held,  and  acknowlet^ed,  in  full  proprietary 
right.  In  both  regions  too,  when  roving 
tribes  became  settled  and  agricultural,  they 
naturally  fell  into  the  same  mode  of  ma- 
naging and  cultivating  land ;  for  in  both 
countries  do  we  find  much  the  same  system 
of  leasing,  farming,  and  assigning;  of  cul- 
tivating both  by  freemen  and  predial  slaves ; 
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^e  same  right  of  sale  and  transfer;  the 
almost  unirersal  practice  of  mortgages;  the 
high  estimation  in  which  this-  description 
of  property  was  everywhere  held ;  and  the 
aristocratical  privileges  it  conferred  on  all  the 
greater  landlords. 

I  may  here  add,  that  the  rules  of  inherit- 
ance were  also  much  alike  in  both  countries. 
It  has  been  ^ready  remarked  (vu2e/).  343.) 
that  landed  property  in  India,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  Hindoo  law,  descends,  in 
equal  shares  to  all  the  sons  of  a  family.  It  is 
likewise  a  law  of  Malabar,  (perhaps  may  have 
been  common  formerly  to  other  parts  of 
India,)  and  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  inviola- 
ble character  of  landed  proprietary  rights  in 
the  East,  that  even  in  cases  of  attainder,  or 
convictions  for  high  treason,  or  other  capital 
cMffiences,  the  estate  of  the  criminal  is  not  for- 
feited, but  descends  without  prejudice  to  his 
heirs.  In  treating  of  the  tenure  of  Gavelkind 
in  England,  Judge  Blackstoae  (vol.ii.  p.84.) 
considered  it  as  one  of  the  fragments  of  Saxon 
liberty,  and  concurs  in  the  opinion  of  the 
leumed  Selden,  that  Gavelkind,  before  the 
Norman  conquest,  was  the  general  custom  of 
the  realm.  Among  the  distinguishing  pro- 
perties of  this  tenure,  he  observes,  that  "the 
"  estate  does  not  escheat  in  case  of  an  at- 
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"  tainder  or  execution  for  felony ;  their  maxim 
'*  being,  the  father  to  the  bough,  the  son  to 
"  the  plough."  He  also  adds  that  "  the  lands 
"  descend,  not  to  the  eldest,  youngrat,  or  any 
"  one  son  only,  but  to  all  the  sons  together ; 
"  which  was  indeed  antientltf  the  most  usual 
"  course  of  descent  all  over  England." 

Though  Gavelkind  lands  are  not  subject 
to  escheat  for  felony,  &c.,  they  are,  as  in  Ma- 
labar, subject  to  escheat  for  want  of  heirs. 

In  fact  Gavelkind  is  only  one  of  the  varie- 
ties of  socage  tenure,  of  which  Du  Cange  ob- 
serves, *'  in  socagio  heereditas  dividitur  inter 
"  omnes  filios  per  partes  eequales."  As  all 
lands  therefore  were  socage,  which  were  not 
held  on  condition  of  military  service  — "  Fun- 
"  dus  omnis  qui  non  possidetur  per  servitium 
"  militis,  per  servitium  socte  possideatur" — 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  law  of  inherit- 
ance in  ancient  Europe,  was  the  same  as  now 
exists  in  India,  until  by  the  introduction  of 
feudalism  it  came  to  be  altered  in  respect  to 
military  or  chivalry  tenures. 
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SECTION  XX. 

Enanenu  opuiou  cnUrtwotd  in  EngUnd  of  the  real  chancUt  uid  capicilj 
of  IndUu.  Tbe  Europeaa  chancier  from  the  lanw  cauci  u  little  im- 
prared  thiaogtiont  the  middle  tgoi. 

In  some  late  remarks  by  one  of  our  ablest 
journalists,  on  the  war  now  pending  between 
the  Russians  and  Turks,*  it  is  observed  **  in 
"  the  East  Indies,  the  French  first,  and  our- 
"  selvra  afterwards,  formed  armies  of  natives, 
"  and  these  men,  led  by  Europeans,  are  al- 
"  lowed  to  fight  gallantly ;  but  though  Sepoy 
"  regiments  have  been  often  disbanded,  and 
"  numbers  of  trained  natives  have  been  al- 
"  lowed  to  disperse  themselves  over  the  face 
*'  of  the  country,  and  to  enter  the  service  of 
"  native  princes,  they  have  never  been  able 
"  to  oi^anize  of  themselves,  a  native  force. 
"  The  moment  they  cease  to  be  led  by  Euro- 
"  peans  they  are  inefiective.  The  Turks, 
"  however,  are  evidently  a  very  difierent  de- 
"  scription  of  people.  They  are  probably 
**  iittle,  if  any  thing,  inferior  in  capability  to 
"  the  Western  Europeans ;  and  one  or  two 
"  Sultans,  like  the  present,  may  succeed  in 
"  availing  themselves  of  European  arts,  and 

'  This  was  written  aboat  tbe  middte  of  1829. 
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"  in  giving  to  their  armies  that  discipUoe, 
"  which  at  present  enables  the  Russians  to 
"  defeat  them." 

The  opinions  given  in  the  preceding  ex- 
tract are  very  commonly  entertained  through* 
out  Europe;  to  which  is  generally  superadded 
a  notion  that  native  Indians  are  wanting  in 
the  quali^  of  personal  courage,  which  par- 
ticularly distinguishes  the  European  charac- 
ter; but  it  is  of  great  importance  to  our  future 
.  connection  with  Asia  that  the  fallacy  of  these 
opiniooB  should  be  disclosed. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  native  princes  of  India  "  have  never  been 
able  to  organize  of"  themselves  a  native  force." 
The  writer  of  this  article  must  surely  have 
forgotten  such  histories  as  the  battle  of  Pani- 
put ;  the  total  subversion  of  the  M»^ul  empire 
by  a  Hindoo  power ;  the  career  of  such  men 
as  Hyder  Aly,  and  Tippoo  Sultan ;  the  defeat 
and  surrender  en  tiuisse  of  British  armies  to 
native  powers  ;  the  retreat  and  even  flight  of 
others ;  the  ravage  of  our  finest  provinces  even 
to  the  gates  of  their  metropolis;  the  successful 
resistance  of  a  second-rate  chieftain  to  five 
different  attempts  in  1 805  by  Lord  Lake's  army 
to  storm  the  fort  of  Burtpore ;  and  its  being 
thought  a  glorious  exploit  when  it  fell  at  last  in 
1826  (but  not  till  stormed)  to  a  British  force  of 
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25,000  men.  All  these  occurrences,  I  say, 
with  many  others  of  a  like  stamp,  must  have 
slipped  the  writer's  memory,  or  he  must  think 
Uiem  fabulous  tales.  No  facts,  however,  in 
history  are  better  authenticated.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  there  is  not  a  native  prince,  nor 
petty  chieftain,  in  India  without  an  armed 
native  force.  Their  contests  have  been  as 
numerous,  their  ambition  as  aspiring,  their 
enterprizes  as  daring,  and  their  battles  as 
bloody,  as  in  any  part  of  the  western  world,  in 
times  when  its  civilization  was  no  further  ad- 
vanced than  the  present  state  of  the  East. 
The  mistake  probably  arises  from  comparing 
Indians,  as  tkof  now  are,  with  the  most  en- 
lightened people  of  modem  Europe ;  and 
because  an  obvious  difference  between  the 
two  &milies  is  now  perceptible,  the  moral 
defects  of  the  less  advanced  country  (and 
would  it  not  be  a  miracle  were  it  otherwise  ?) 
are  erroneously  ascribed  to  natural  imbecility 
of  character.  But  in  what  respect,  I  would 
ask,  were  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  dark 
or  middle  ages,  superior  in  manners,  in  re- 
finement, in  knowledge,  in  the  arts  of  peace, 
or  the  science  of  war,  to  modem  Indians? 
If  a  nation,  or  nations  had  then  existed,  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  produce  such  armies  as 
those  of  France,  and  England,  in  the  present 
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day,  and  sufficiently  enlightened  to  send  forth 
such  commaadera  as  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  is  it  possible  to 
conceive  that  the  semi -barbarians  '  around 
them  would  not,  in  pitched  battle,  beslaughter- 
ed  and  driven  like  sheep  from  every  field,  as 
Clive,  and  Lawrence,  and  Coote,  drove  before 
them  the  native  armies  of  India  ?  But  this 
is  a  question  of  discipline,  of  science,  and 
civilization;  not  of  personal  bravery.  In- 
stances of  enthusiastic  courage,  of  heroic  de- 
votion, are  innumerable  in  the  histories  of 
the  East ;  and  of  fortitude  in  sufiiering,  and 
voluntary  submission  to  pain  and  privations, 
not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  most  exalted  of 
European  martyrs.  If,  therefore,  strengdi 
and  vigour  of  mind,  natural  talent,  energy, 
and  industry,  suited  to  their  existing  political 
state,  be  proofs  of  any  value,  the  seeds  of 
that  moral  growth  which,  under  better  cul- 
ture, raised  the  "Western  nations  to  the  emi- 
nence of  which  they  now  boast,  are  assuredly 
not  wanting  in  India.  Adequate  stimulatioii 
and  instruction  are  its  only  need. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  mistake,  in  my  judgment 
at  least,  to  suppose  the  Turks  "  a  very  dif- 
*'  ferent  (that  is  a  superior)  description  of 
'*  people  to  Indians,  and  little,  if  any  thing, 
"  inferior  to  western  Europeans."      If  this 
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were  the  case,  why  have  they  not  improved 
as  rapidly  as  western  Europeans  ?  This  a^;a- 
ment  has  often  been  used  to  taunt  Indians 
with  moral  incapacity ;  but  if  it  be  good  for 
any  thing,  how  comes  it  that  the  superior 
Turk  has  been  for  ages  just  as  stationary  as 
the  incapable  Hindoo?  When  40,000  Turks, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  can  make  little 
or  no  impression  on  a  small  body  of  4000 
Russians,  the  politicianB  of  the  day  exclaim, 
*'  This  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect  from 
"  the  character  and  tacticaof  the  two  people." 
Or  when  Buonaparte  invaded  Egypt  in  1799, 
what  enabled  him  to  disperse  Turks,  and 
Mamelukes,  like  chaff,  but  the  very  same 
cause  —  the  same  superiority  of  knowledge 
and  science,  which  gave  victory  to  Clive  at 
Plassy,  and  to  Wellesley  at  Assye.  The 
Turks,  indeed,  have  had  greater  opportunities 
and  means  of  improvement,  than  the  other 
nations  of  the  East.  They  have  had  more 
constant  intercourse  with  the  western  Euro- 
peans. They  have  inhabited  for  ages  the 
borders  of  science  and  civilization  ;  and  with 
the  admission  of  their  alleged  superiority, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  their  stationary 
and  backward  state?  The  fiict,  however, 
is,  that  as  long  as  despotism,  propped  by 
ignorance   and   superstition,    can    hold    the 
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human  mind  in  fetters,  the  Turks,  like  all 
other  people,  must  continue  to  be  the  victims 
of  its  sway.  But  we  see,  and  hear,  and 
know,  more  of  Turkey  than  of  other  eastern 
countries.  It  acts,  occasionally,  an  import- 
ant part  in  scenes  of  European  diplomacy. 
Our  newspapers,  books  of  travels,  and  peri- 
odicals,  bring  it  more  frequently  to  our  notice. 
We  are  more  interested  in  its  affairs,  than  in 
those  of  countries  withdrawn  from  our  ob- 
servation by  half  the  circumference  of  the 
globe.  And  when  it  was  expected,  though 
as  the  event  has  shewn  without  any  just 
grounds,  that  the  Turks,  under  a  sultan  of 
genius  and  vigour,  would  resist  more  success- 
fully than  usual  the  pn^ress  of  the  Russian 
arms,  we  fancied  we  discovered  at  once,  in 
them,  a  superiority  of  character,  little  if  at 
all  below  that  of  their  European  neighbours. 
Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  when  we  make 
the  same  discovery  regarding  Indians,  it  nuu/ 
not  he  to  our  own  severe  cost. 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  this  country 
than  for  gentlemen,  some  who  have,  and 
others  who  have  not,  been  in  India ;  to  speak 
of  the  natives  as  wanting  in  courage,  enet^, 
and  moral  character,  when  compared  with  the 
more  enlightened  and  civilized  inhabitants  of 
Europe.  The  error  appears  to  me  to  arise, 
partly   from    prejudice,   one  man   adopting, 
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without   due    consideration,  the    opinion    of 
another ;    and   partly   from  contrasting  the 
present    natives    of   Tndia    with  a    people 
under    circumstances    so    widely    different, 
that    "  as    far   as    the    East    is   from    the 
"  West,"  so  far  have  the  former  been  always 
removed  from  the  means  of  European  im- 
provement.    Of  the  social  virtues  of  native 
Indians,  we  see  daily  as  much  as  can  reason- 
ably be  expected,  and  of  their  vices  as  much 
as  can  easily  be  accounted  for,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  governments  under  which   they 
have  80  long  groaned.    Of  their  courage  and 
energy,  however,  it  is  really  surprising  to  me 
that  any  man,  who  has  long  served  with  them, 
and  studied  their  character,  or  even  read  their 
histories  with  attention,  should  be  led,  on  this 
head,  to  entertain  a  moment's  doubt.    True 
valour  is  most  admired  where  it  is  accom- 
panied with  high-mindedness,  disinterested- 
ness, and  generosity  «f  disposition ;  and  no 
country  affords  more  brilliant  examples  than 
are  to  be  found  in  the  lives  and  exploits  of 
many  thousands  of  native  Indians,  as  several 
listing  works  abundantly  testify.   Conscious, 
as  I  am,  of  having  already  loaded  these  pages 
with  details,  which  to  many  readers  may  be 
tiresome,  I  must   here  content  myself  with 
referring,  not  only  to  the  historical  facts  al- 
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ready  noticed,  but  to  a  work  entitled,  "  Orig^ 
"  and  State  of  the  Indian  Army,"  to  a  very  able 
article  on  that  work  in  the  36th  Number  of 
the  Quarterly  Review,  and  to  the  splendid 
work  of  Colonel  Tod  on  the  exploits  of  his 
favorite  Rajepoots.    The   reader  will   there 
find  innumerable  instances  of  true  heroism, 
and  chivalrous  courage,  of  noble-mindedness, 
of  the  most  disinterested  spirit,   of  exalted 
generosity,  of  inflexible  fidelity,  of  personal 
attachment  to  their  <^cers,  of  manly  resig- 
nation under  privation  and  sufierings,  of  for* 
titude,   resolution,    and    calm    contempt    of 
death ;  in  short,  of  every  quality  that  raises 
men  to  distinction  above  their  fellows,  and 
entitles  them  to  our  unqualified  veneration 
and  esteem.    When  these  qualities  are  au- 
thenticated to  be  of  common  occurrence  in  a 
community,  it  is  but  fair  to  presume,  that 
other  persons  abound  who  onl^  wait  the  oc- 
casion to  be  called  forth.     Of  this  an  in- 
stance is  given  in  the  history  of  the  Ciovemor's 
body-guard  at  Madras.    When  a  real  hero  of 
that  corps,  Shaik  Ibraliim,  was  killed  in  ac- 
tion, and  his  conduct  highly,  and  most  de- 
servedly extolled  in  public  orders ;  others  of 
the  corps  were  stimulated  to  distinguish  them- 
selves by  a  most  daring  exploit,  not  led  on  by 
European  officers,  but  instigated  by  their  own 
natural  valour.     The  leader  of  this  gallant 
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band  fell  in  the  attack  ;  and  the  surriTors,  in 
reporting  it  to  their  commanding  officer,  ob- 
serred  that  their  fallen  comrade  "  only  desir- 
'*  ed  to  convince  him,  there  was  more  than 
"  one  Shfiik  Ibrahim  in  the  body-guard."  But 
the  reader  who  still  doubts,  may  consult  the 
works  I  have  referred  to  with  advantage,  and  if 
he  rises  from  tiie  perusal  unconvinced,  I  should 
despair  of  curing  his  unbelief  "  even  if  one 
were  sent  from  the  dead"  to  attempt  it. 

In  the  estimates  formed  of  the  supposed 
superiority  of  the  European  character,  and 
the  natural  inferiority  of  the  Indian,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  sufficient  attention  is  not 
paid  to  what  must  be  the  basis  of  all  human 
improvement  in  every  qnarter  of  the  globe, 
the  culture  of  the  mind;  nor,  perhaps,  to  the 
political  state  of  Europe  at  different  periods ; 
more  especially  to  the  important  fact,  that 
despotic  power,  per  se,  has  always  been  more 
effective  to  debase,  than  free  institutions  to 
exalt,  the  national  character  even  of  the  Eu- 
ropean families.  It  has  been  already  stated 
tlwit  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  never  actually 
extinguished  in  Europe ;  that  it  existed  not 
only  before,  but  after,  the  establishment  of 
the  feodal  system  among  all  the  nations  of 
the  West ;  and  that,  with  this  advantage,  it 
was  rather  matter  of  surprise  that  the  pro- 
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gress  of  moral  improvement  and  civilization 
should  have  been  so  alow  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages, 
has  nothing  in  its  history  of  which  its  people 
have  reason  to  boast.  From  the  fourth 
to  the  sixteenth  centuries,  darkness  over- 
spread the  land  ;  and  during  this  long  period 
of  mental  depression,  although  modes  of  go- 
vernment, and  political  constitutions,  greatly 
varied,  —  although  at  no  time  were  the  forms 
of  liberty  more  perfect  than  during  a  portion 
of  this  long  period  —  yet  small,  indeed,  were 
the  advances  made  in  moral  improvement,  or 
in  the  knowledge  of  most  effectually  pro- 
moting national  prosperity.  On  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  northern  invaders,  as  the 
conquerors  of  southern  Europe,  they  appear 
to  have  enjoyed  among  themselves  a  degree 
of  freedom,  and  independence,  scarcely  com- 
patible with  a  state  of  social  union ;  but  as 
they  became  settled  and  possessed  of  proper- 
ties requiring  to  be  protected,  and  worthy  to 
be  preserved,  this  extreme  state  of  freedom 
was  gradually  intermixed  with  various  re- 
straints. Regular  governments  were  neces- 
sarily established,  and  under  the  monarchical 
form,  because  all  originated  in  military  power. 
The  authority  of  kings,  however,  was  at  first 
extremely    limited.      They    were    only    the 
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greatest  landed  proprietors  of  their  domiaions. 
With  the  exception  of  some  few  unimportant 
privileges  attaching  to  royalty,  all  power  and 
influence,  civil  and  military,  was  shared,  or 
usurped,  by  the  other  great  proprietors  of  the 
kingdom  within  their  respective  properties  or 
estates,  so  that  the  king  himself  was  almost  a 
cypher  out  of  his  own  demesne.  Standing  ar- 
mies were  at  this  time  unknown.  The  great 
proprietors,  like  the  Jenmkare  of  Malabar 
paid  no  revenue  from  the  produce  of  their 
estates ;  and  though  obliged,  on  certain  oc- 
casions, to  supply  a  train  of  armed  depend- 
ants or  vassals,  still  as  this  service  was  only 
for  a  limited  period,  and  that  kings  were  thus 
dependent  on  the  influence  they  possessed 
over  their  nobles  for  support  in  public  or  do- 
mestic wars,  it  efliectualiy  checked  the  perma- 
nent establishment,  in  their  hands,  of  an  all- 
subduing  military  force.  Although  the  king- 
doms of  Europe  might  thus  be  said  to  consist 
of  numerous  distinct  petty  tyrannies,  instead 
of  the  government  being  concentrated  in  one ; 
yet  the  jealousy  in  which  the  great  proprie- 
tors lived,  both  of  their  king,  and  of  each 
other,  their  constant  quarrels,  and  even  pre- 
carious hold  of  their  possessions,  rendered 
conciliation,  and  concession,  to  the  lower  or- 
ders of  society,  frequently  necessary ;  and  so 
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far  operated  as  limitatioDs  od  the  exercise  c^ 
despotic  power. 

From  these  and  other  causes,  charters  of 
immunity  or  franchise  were  granted  to  cer- 
tain towns  and  villages  by  the  lords  on  whom 
they  depended.  At  first,  however,  they  merely 
manumitted  the  inhabitants  frcHU  the  yoke  of 
servitude,  and  from  certain  oppressive  and 
ignominious  services.  The  towns  were  not 
erected  into  corporations  ;  neither  were  they 
entitled  to  a  municipal  government,  or  to  the 
privilege  of  bearing  arms  ;  but  a  fixed  tax,  or 
rent,  was  established,  which  they  were  to  pay 
to  their  lord,  in  place  of  impositions,  which  he 
could  formerly  lay  on  them  at  pleasure. 

Notwithstanding  these  immunities,  Europe 
seems  to  have  groaned,  for  six  successive  cen- 
turies, under  the  yoke  of  a  military  aristo- 
cracy. Down  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
no  improvement  is  perceptible  in  the  state  of 
society,  or  of  government.  The  power  of  the 
nobles,  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  was  un- 
bounded. They  had  reduced  the  great  body 
of  the  people  to  actual  servitude ;  the  condi- 
tion even  of  freemen  being  Uttle  ]^ferable 
to  that  of  slaves.  Throughout  this  long  pe- 
riod, therefore,  the  superiority  of  the  Euro- 
pean character  did  nothing.  Europe  was  one 
wide  picture  of  desolation,  violence,  and  in- 
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security  —  '*  On  the  earth,  distress  of  nations 
"  and  perplexity,  men's  hearts  failing  them 
*'  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those  things 
"  vhich  are  coming  on  the  earth." 

But  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth* 
centuries,  circumstances  gave  birth  to  com- 
munities in  different  parts  of  Europe  of  a 
perfectly  democratic  character.  In  Italy,  for 
example,  during  the  struggles  between  the 
emperors  and  popes,  many  of  the  chief  cities 
assumed  the  privilege  of  governing  them- 
selves. Many  acquired  the  right,  and  es- 
tablished their  perfect  independence,  by  bold 
imd  fortunate  usurpation.  Others  purchased 
it  of  the  emperors,  and  some  received  it  gra- 
tuitously from  the  princes  on  whom  they  de- 
pended. Not  content  with  these  advantages, 
they  seized  the  territory  adjoining  their  walls ; 
dispossessed  the  barons  of  neighbouring  cas- 
tles ;  and  annexed  their  estates  to  their  re- 
spective communities.  The  growing  wealth, 
and  dominion,  of  these  corporations,  t<^ether 
with  the  security  they  gave  to  their  respective 
members,  raised  them  at  length  so  high  in 
general  estimation,  that  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury many  of  the  nobles  were  desirous  of  be- 
coming members  of  their  body.  For  this 
pur[>ose  they  voluntarily  abandoned  their  an- 
cient castles,  to  reside  for  a  part  of  each  year 
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in  the  city  of  which  they  had  become  bur- 
gesses ;  binding  themselves  to  obey  its  ma- 
gistrates, and  to  do  their  utmost  to  promote 
its  honour  and  welfare ;  for  which  the  com- 
munity took  them,  their  family,  and  friends, 
under  protection ;  engaging  to  defend  them 
against  all  enemies.  In  this  way  all  the 
great  cities  of  Italy  became  free  and  inde- 
pendent ;  and  Buch  was  tbeir  power  and  in- 
fluence, that,  when  Frederick  Barbarossa 
attempted  to  reduce  them  to  their  former 
state  of  submission,  the  free  cities,  joining  in 
a  general  league,  stood  on  their  defence  ;  and, 
after  a  long  contest,  extorted  from  the  em- 
peror a  solemn  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  at 
Constance,  A.  D.  1183,  by  which  all  the  pri- 
vileges  and  immunities  granted  to  them  by 
former  emperors  were  confirmed,  and  ratified. 
In  Spain  communities  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion arose,  and  apparently  from  th^  same 
causes  as  in  the  other  nations  of  Europe ; 
and  had  attained  to  so  much  political  im- 
portance, that  in  1118  they  were  declared  to 
be  of  equal  rank  with  the  equestrian  or  second 
order  of  nobles.  In  1133,  we  read  of  their 
having  representatives  in  the  Cortes.  In 
1350,  eighteen  cities  of  Castille  were  so  re- 
presented'. In  a  subsequent  Cortes,  48  cities, 
the    number  of  their  representatives   being 
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125:  and  when,  in  1390,  on  the  death  of 
John  I.,  a  regency  was  appointed  to  govern 
the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  his  son, 
one-half  of  the  members  were  taken  from  the 
nobility ;  the  other  half  were  deputies  chosen 
by  the  cities.  The  maritime  laws  of  Barce- 
lona were  of  such  high  repute  as  to  be  very 
generally  adopted  by  commercial  states  and 
cities ;  and  the  magistrates  of  this  latter  city 
claimed  the  right  of  being  covered  in  presence 
of  their  sovereign,  and  treated  as  grandees  of 
the  kingdom. 

But  the  power  of  the  monarch  was  more 
circumscribed  in  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon,  and 
of  Castille,  than  in  any  of  the  other  feudal 
nations  of  Europe.  In  Axagon,  kings  were 
long  elective.  The  real  exercise  of  power  was 
lodged  in  the  Cortes.  This  assembly  con- 
sisted of  the  higher  nobles,  or  Ricos  horn- . 
bres  ;  the  equestrian,  or  second  order  of  no- 
bles ;  the  representatives  of  cities ;  and  the 
ecclesiastics.  Without  the  Cortes,  no  tax 
could  be  imposed ;  nor  war  declared  ;  nor 
peace  concluded ;  nor  money  coined ;  nor  any 
alteration  made  in  the  current  specie.  The 
Cortes  reviewed  the  proceedings  of  all  inferior 
courts,  inspected  every  department  of  admi- 
nistration, and  redressed  all  grievances.  For 
several  centuries   its  sessions  were  annual ; 
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after  the  be^nning  of  the  fourteenth  centuryr 
once  in  two  years  ;  and  when  once  assembled, 
it  could  not  be  prorogued,  or  dtasolved,  with- 
out its  own  consent. 

Besides  ^ese  checks,  the  Aragonese  had  an 
officer  called  Justiza,  or  supreme  judge ;  whose 
duty  it  was  not  only  to  controul  the  crown  in 
the  exercise  of  its  prerogatives,  but  like  the 
Ephori  at  Sparta,  and  Tribunes  at  Rome,  to 
shelter  the  people  against  the  oppressions 
and  encroachments  of  the  great.  The  person 
of  the  Justiza  was  sacred,  and  his  authority 
almost  unbounded.  It  extended  to  every  de- 
partment of  the  state ;  he  himself  being  only 
accountable  to  a  tribunal,  or  committee  of  the 
Cortes,  who  met  three  or  four  times  each  year, 
to  review  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  Jus- 
tiza, on  any  appeal  made  to  them  for  that 
purpose. 

In  Castille  the  Cortes  exercised  nearly  the 
same  powers  as  in  Aragon ;  and  on  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms  under  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  the  same  forms  were  of  course  pre- 
served. 

There  were  other  checks  on  power  in  Spain, 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention.  As 
far  as  outward  forms  go,  we  have  here 
as  free  constitutions  of  government  as  the 
sternest  patriot  could  desire.    All  the  great 
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cities  of  Italy  were  pure  democracies :  and 
the  gOTemment  of  Spain,  at  the  time,  pro* 
bably  the  most  restricted  monarchy  on  earth. 
What  field,  therefore,  could  be  more  favorable 
for  the  display,  or  expansion  of  the  "  superior" 
European  character  ?  Yet  what  was  the  pro- 
gress made  ?  Dr.  Robertson  gives  it  in  a  few 
words,  when  describing  "  the  frequency  of  ra- 
"  pine,  murder,  and  every  act  of  violence  in 
"  all  the  provinces  of  Spain  during  this  time, 
"  as  absolutely  amazixig,  and  presenting  to 
"  us  the  idea  of  a  society  but  little  removed 
"  irom  the  disorder  and  turbulence  of  that 
*'  which  has  been  called  a  state  of  nature."* 
This,  indeed,  was  very  much  the  state  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  throughout  the  long  and  dark 
period  of  the  middle  ages.  Some  slight  im- 
provenkent  is  discernible  after  the  tenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  it  glimmers  only  like  the  long  and 
dubious  twilight  of  a  polar  day.  Although 
the  authority  of  kings  was  every  where  cir- 
cumscribed in  feudal  countries,  it  was  kept 
down  in  the  other  states  of  Europe  by  the 
overgrown  power  of  a  military  aristocracy, 
whose  quarrels  and  jealousies  spread  anarchy 
and  devastation  throughout  the  fairest  regions 
of  the  West.     With  the  spirit  of  liberty  unf- 

•  Rob.  Char.  V.  vol.  i.  p.  429. 
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vereally  prevalent,  and  of^en  vigorously  en- 
forced, it  contributed  so  little  of  itself  to  im- 
prove the  moral  condition  of  the  people,  dur- 
ing twelve  successive  centuries,  as  to  be 
recorded  of  them  in  the  sixteenth,  with  all 
their  boasted  superiority,  that  even  in  their 
own  favorite  science  of  war,  they  were  still 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  Ottomans  of  Turkey. 
When,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  events,  and 
by  the  aid  of  standing  armies  which,  after  the 
example  set  by  Charles  VII.  of  France  in 
1445,  came  into  general  use,  the  power  of 
the  feudal  aristocracy  was  effectually  broken 
throughout  Europe,  absolute  monarchy  gra- 
dually established  itself  on  the  downfall  of 
baronial  independence,  and  equally  triumph- 
ed over  that  liberty  which  had  been  till  then 
the  freeman's  boast. 

In  no  countries  have  these  effects  been 
more  conspicuous  than  in  Italy,  and  Spain, 
which  for  this  reason  are  particularly  instanc* 
ed  here.  Once  the  favoured  abodes  of  liber^, 
displaying  itself  in  the  vigour  of  luxuriant 
growth,  but  gradually  decaying  from  ignorance 
and  superstition,  and  finally  expiring  under  the 
blight  of  despotism,  where  are  we  to  look  for 
the  boasted  superiority  of  their  people  ?  It 
hence  appears,  that  neither  the  spirit,  nor  the 
forms  of  liberty  are  alone  sufficient  to  ensure 
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advancement  in  national  prosperity.  Moral 
and  intellectual  improrement  is  its  best  and 
snrest  foundation.  It  has  accordingly  only 
advanced  steadily  in  those  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, as  England  and  France,  where  civiliza- 
tion and  knowledge  have  at  the  same  time  made 
their  greatest  progress.  We  leani  also  from 
European  history,  how,  under  diflferent  poli- 
tical circumstances,  and  in  different  stages  of 
civilization,  the  character  of  nations  as  point- 
edly varies.  The  ancient  patriotism  of  Rome  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  tame  submission  of  its 
citizens  to  a  Nero,  a  Caligula,  or  Domitian ;  in 
the  almost  unresisting  opposition  of  Italians 
to  frequent  invasions  by  the  French,  and  by 
German  arms ;  nor  in  their  present  quailing 
to  the  tyranny  of  Austria.  Neither  is  the 
pride,  the  honor,  or  the  free  spirit,  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  to  be  found  in  the  wretched 
crouching  of  its  present  inhabitants  to  a  des- 
pot, or  usurper,  holding  them  in  worse  than 
negro  thraldom.  These  are  traits,  with  which 
nothing  in  Uie  Indian  character,  or  history,  is 
base  enough  to  be  compared — a  degenerate 
and  degrading  fall  from  the  Roman  virtue, 
and  high  Castilian  spirit  of  their  Others,  to 
which  the  history  of  nations  can  scarcely  fur- 
nish a  parallel. 
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SECTION  XXI. 

Funber   nnuiti  od  the  litdiu  ckmctet  compued  mlh  the  Eanipeu 
under  like  cucnmuncei,  m  to  propttty  tod  paliiical  aute. 

Having  in  preceding  pages  adduced  so 
ID  anystriking  features  of  resemblance  between 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  the  na- 
tives of  India,  in  what  must  be  considered  to 
have  been,  in  ^e  times  alluded  to,  the  chief 
usages  of  life  ;  it  may  now  be  asked,  whether 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  natural 
character  of  these  two  races  should  be  so 
different,  as  that  the  one  should  be  remark- 
able for  genius  and  vigour,  the  other  for  con- 
firmed incapacity  ? 

This  question  may  perhaps  be  answered 
by  stating  another.  It  may  be  said — "  The 
political  economists  instruct  us  that  pro- 
perty, and  the  security  of  property,  are  the 
basis  of  all  improvement  in  human  so- 
ciety ;  and  jsince  property  would  appear,  in 
both  parts  of  the  world,  to  have  been 
equally  secured  to  its  owners  by  the  same 
allodial  rights,  how  comes  it  then  to  pass, 
that  there  should  be  such  marked  difference 
in  the  result  V  The  best  answer,  I  con- 
ceive, that  can  be  given  to  this  last  question 
is,  to  admit  the  position  of  the  economists  in 
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its  fullest  extent.  Property,  and  landed  pro- 
perty more  particularly,  is  favourable  to  the 
difiusion  of  wealth,  through  which  the  sab- 
sistence,  and  comforte  of  the  community  at 
lai^  are  promoted ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
rank  and  influence  of  great  landed  proprietors, 
the  power  of  Ktyalty  must  necessarily  be  cir- 
cumscribed, or  abiidged.  It  is  therefore,  to 
a  certain  degree,  fevourable  to  liberty.  Now 
it  does  appear  to  me,  that,  down  to  a  certain 
period,  these  effects  were  equally,  and  contem- 
poraneously, in  force  in  both  countries.  In 
regard  to  the  Hindoos  of  former  times,  we  have 
little  more  to  depend  on  than  the  opinions  of 
learned  an^ors,  who  have^tenetrated  deeply 
into  the  literature,  and  history,  of  this  ancient 
people.  Amongothers,  tfaenameof  SirWilliam 
Jonea  must  ever  be  mentioned  with  the  great- 
est respect.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
aacient  Hindoos  were  civilized,  polished,  and 
enlightened,  to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  and 
though  Sir  Willie's  descriptitm  may  be 
partly  the  ^aggerated  language  of  partiality, 
still  if  we  admit,  what  I  have  before  intimated 
to  be  probable,  that  the  Hindoos  of  rank  and 
property,  previously  to  the  Mahomedan  con- 
quest, were  as  far  advanced  in  improvement, 
as  the  h^er  classes  —  Brahmins  and  others 
—  <^  the  present  day,  we  should  still  have  a 
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race  in  lodia  of  more  polished  maDners,  and 
enlightened  minds,  than  anything  I  can  con- 
ceive from  history  of  the  rude  and  haughty 
barons  of  the  tenth,  and  eleventh,  centuries. 
Writers  on  the  ancient  Germans,  and  the 
primitive  institutions  of  Europe,  are  apt  to 
give  a  glow  of  romantic  colouriDg  to  their  de- 
scriptions ;  arising  perhaps  from  natural  ad- 
miration of  the  daring  deeds  of  a  warlike 
people,  and  from  the  favourite  notion,  incul- 
cated by  no  less  an  authority  than  Montes- 
quieu, that  in  the  forests  of  Germany — gentis 
cundfnUa  Tiostra — was  to  be  traced  the  origin 
of  that  beautiful  system,  the  British  consti- 
tution. Making  therefore  due  allowance  for 
national  partialities,  and  looking  merely  to 
the  facts  of  history,  we  may,  I  think,  safely 
conclude,  that,  up  to  this  period,  India  was 
at  least  as  far  advanced,  if  it  had  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  Europe,  in  polished  manners,  and 
most  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.* 

*  Fm  my  own  part,  I  can  only  conceire  of  the  ambient  Ger- 
mans, that  they  were  much  on  a  par  with  the  Catties  and 
other  predatory  tribes  Btill  existing  in  the  interior  of  India — 
beings  who,  originally,  in  the  paatoral  state,  were,  it  is  proba- 
ble, as  the  surrounding  population  increased,  hemmed  in  to 
particular  limits,  which  they  then  appropriated,  and  hare  ers 
unce  possessed;  but  living  apart  in  jun^es,  shut  out  fron 
the  advantages  of  civilized  life,  they  still  continue  unchanged 
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Some  persons  may  still  thiok  that,  though 
the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  former 


I  and  customs  of  iheir  earliest  ancestors.  The 
Catties  are  stated  to  be — the  males  a  bold  athletic  race — the 
females  (Catuieyanies)  proverbially  graceful  and  beautiful. 
He  men  are  obedient  to  their  chiefs  in  war,  and  on  plunder- 
ing expeditious ;  but  otherwise,  as  free  individually  as  the  ab- 
sence, or  nearly  so,  of  alt  civil  restraints  can  make  them.  The 
followbg  note  by  Mr.  Murphy,  on  a  passage  ia  Tacitus,  eihi- 
bits  at  once  that  secret  sense  of  admiration  which  we  are  apt 
to  entertain  for  German  court^,  and  warlike  exploits, 
coupled  with  foots  indicative  of  their  real  habits :  "  It  appears 
"  from  Cesar's  account,  that  they  had  another  way  of  ezer- 
.  "  cising  their  courage,  when  their  nation  was  in  a  state  of 
"  profound  peace.  They  deemed  it  hi^ly  honourable  to  lay 
"  waste  the  country  alt  round  ^eir  frontier,  conceiving  that 
"  to  exterminate  their  neighbours,  and  suffer  none  to  settle 
"  near  them,  was  a  proof  of  valour.  They  had  still  another 
"  kbd  of  employment ;  robbery  had  nothing  ui/omotu  in  it, 
"  u>hm  committed  out  of  the  territories  of  the  slate  to  which 
"  they  belonged ;  they  considered  it  as  a  practice  of  great 
"  use,  tending  to  exercise  their  youth,  and  prevent  sloth  and 
"  idleness."  — (vol,  iv.  p.  2^2.)  Again  he  observes  (p.  235.), 
"  Plunder  and  rapine  were  the  only  revenue  of  the  ohief" 
Hiese  are  precisely  the  habits  of  modem  Catties,  BheeU,  and 
others,  wtio  think  it  no  shame  opeuly  to  profess  themselves 
public  robbers  in  their  negotiations  and  correspondence  with 
the  British  government.  And  when  we  read  in  later  times 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  being  absolutely  exterminated 
by  the  successors  of  these  German  heroes,  and  of  such 
men  as  the  "illustrious"  Charlemagne  (who  was  unable 
to  write  bis  own  name)  murdering  by  one  decree  4,500  Sax- 
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inhabttuits  of  India  and  Europe  are  striking, 
there  are  yet  no  traces  among  the  Hindoos  of 
that  spirit  of  liberty  for  which  the  ancient 
Grermans  are  represented  to  be  remarkable. 
To  these  persons  I  would  beg  leave  to  ob- 
serve that  the  liberty  and  ■  equality  of  our 
German  ancestors,  are  the  liberty  and  equali^ 
of  the  primitive  state  of  man ;  and  which  Dr. 
Robertson  finds  to  be  exactly  paralleled  in 
the  existing  condition  of  American  savages. 
But  of  the  Hindoos,  as  a  pastoral  people,  like 
the  Germans,  we  have  no  account  (some  few 
tribes  only  excepted).  We  only  know  them 
after  property  had  grown  up  to  create  dis- 
tinctions, which  necessarily  subvert  the  na- 
tural liberty,  and  equality,  of  the  primitive 
state.  But  property  is,  in  all  human  socie- 
ties, the  root  of  power.  Wherever  there  is 
power,  it  will  be  exercised.  Wherever  it  has 
the  good  things  of  this  life  to  bestow,  it  will  find 
abundance  of  subservient  courtiers.  Where 
these  two  causes  are  accompanied  with  ig- 
norance, and  superstition,  in  the  multitude, 
despotic  power  is  invariably  the  result. 

ons  for  no  other  crime  than  loyftlty  to  their  le^timate  Bove- 
reign,  it  can  give  to  a  reflecting  mind  no  very  exalted  notioD 
of  the  civiliiatioD  or  moral  imprOTenient  of  Europe  up  to  this 
period. 
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In  respect,  therefore,  to  liberty,  the  advan- 
tage has,  probably,  always  been  on  the  side 
of  Europe,  for  reasons  which  will  be  imme- 
diately given.  It  is  true  that  in  Malabar  and 
Travancore,  we  have  existing  proofs  of  princes 
vrith  as  limited  authority  as  the  kings  of  a 
Saxon  heptarchy  ;  and  landed  proprietors  as 
powerful,  and  independent,  as  the  allodial 
barons  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  this 
may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  the  case 
formerly  in  other  parts  of  India.  How  ab- 
solute monarohies  were  raised  on  the  sup- 
pression or  controul  of  the  power  of  these  great 
proprietors  is  not  so  minutely  described  in  In- 
dian, as  in  European  history ;  but  if  an  aris- 
tocracy, like  that  of  Malabar,  and  the  south 
iff  India,  existed  once  universally,  of  which 
there  can  be  now  no  rational  doubt,  some  such 
process  must  have  occurred  to  establish  the 
Hindoo  kingdoms  we  read  of  previous  to  the 
Mah(Hnedan  conquest ;  and  probably  by  the 
same  means  as  in  Europe — standing  armies  in 
the  hands  of  the  prince.  Meanwhile,  both  the 
religion  and  literature  of  the  Hindoos  were 
peculiarly  favorable  to  despotic  power.  No 
other  system  of  government  ever  entered  into 
the  contemplation  of  their  learned  men  ;  and 
the  profound  ignorance,  in  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  were  kept  by  the  policy  of 
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the  BraJimins,  tended  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  cause  to  confinn,  with  the  spiritual,  the 
despotism  also  of  the  poUtical,  power. 

As  far,  therefore,  as  property  done  can  be 
supposed  to  influence  the  advancement  of 
human  society,  it  appears  to  me  to  have  pro- 
duced corresponding  effects  in  both  parts  of 
the  world  ;  till  a  political  revolution  in  India, 
briefly  described  in  Part  II.,  threw  back  this 
devoted  country,  and  its  inhabitants,  through 
a  series  of  unheard-of  calamities,  into  the 
lowest  depths  of  misery,  of  poverty,  and  of 
primeval  darkness.  In  the  year  1000,  this 
flood  of  desolation  began  its  destructive  course, 
and  overspreading  the  land,  li)ce  an  universal 
deluge,  involved  for  eight  centuries  in  its  fell 
abyss,  millions  of  human  victims ;  annihilated 
in  the  conquered  provinces  every  trace  of  pri- 
vate property ;  and  destroyed  at  once,  the 
power  and  the  hope  of  improvement ;  demo- 
ralized the  human  mind  by  habituating  it  to 
the  practice  of  the  vilest  artifices  for  self-pre- 
servation  and  defence ;  and  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  it  to  the  degradation  of 
yielding  even  a  satisfied  submission  to  the 
severities  of  its  fate.* 


*  One  of  the  most  distinguished  professors  of  the  present 
day,  describes  similar  effects  in  Turkey,  as  proceeding  from 
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the  same  causes  —  "  When  the  Turkhh  cooquerors  (he  says) 
"  overran  those  fertile  and  beautiful  countries  in  which,  to  the 
"  di^;Tace  of  the  other  European  powers,  they  are  still  per- 
"  mitted  to  encamp,  they  parcelled  them  among  their  fol- 
"  lowers  on  condition  of  their  performing  certain  military 
"  serrices  on  a  plan  corresponding,  in  many  important  parti- 
"  culars,  to  the  feodal  system  of  our  ancestors ;  but  none  of 
"  these  possesabns,  except  those  assigned  to  the  church,  is 
"  hereditary.  Hey  all  revert,  on  the  death  of  the  present 
"  possessors,  to  the  sultan,  the  sole  proprietor  of  all  the  im- 
"  moveable  property  in  the  empire.  The  occupiers  of  land  in 
"  Tui^y  having,  in  consequence  of  this  vicious  system,  no 
"  security  tliat  their  possessions  will  be  allowed  to  descend, 
"  on  their  death,  to  their  children,  or  legatees,  are  compara- 
"  tively  careless  of  futurity ;  and  as  no  one  can  feel  any  in- 
"  teiest  in  the  fate  of  an  unknown  successor,  no  one  ever 
"  executes  any  improvement  of  which  he  does  not  expect  to 
"  be  able  to  reap  all  the  advantage  during  his  own  life.  This 
"  is  the  cause  why  the  Turks  are  so  extremely  careless  about 
"  their  houses.  They  never  construct  them  of  solid  or  dura- 
*'  ble  materials  ;  and  it  would  be  a  gratification  to  them  to  be 
"  assured  that  they  would  fall  to  pieces  the  moment  they  had 
"  breathed  their  last.  Under  this  miserable  government,  the 
"  palaces  have  been  changed  into  cottages,  and  the  cities  into 
"  villi^es.  The  Umg  continued  want  ((f  tecurity  has  extin- 
"  guithed  the  very  spirit  of  indiutty,  and  dettroyed  not 
"  only  the  power,  but  even  the  detire  to  emerge  from  bar- 
"  ft«ir»im."~M'Culloch'8  Pol,  Econ.  p.  78. 
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SECTION  XXII. 

Ckbim  of  iinpnvmeiit  in  Europe-  Diiomcy  of  tha  irt  of  piintiag.  lu 
vut  ■dvlntagM  ud  eflbcts.  SyiDptomi  of  k  cotmpaitding  adruicc- 
ment  obiemble  in  the  Eut.    CoDclading  imuirkk 

We  may  now  enquire  what  was,  at  this 
juncture,  the  state  of  Europe.  Tt  was  con- 
quered, like  India,  by  Northern  hordes  ;  hut 
fortunately  Ba:ved  from  Mahomedan  doctrines, 
and  Mahomedan  law ;  and  blessed,  through 
the  feTor  of  Heaven,  with  purer  lig^t.  There 
was  no  unrrersal  absorption  here  of  the  right 
of  landed  proper^;  which  continued  on  the 
contrary,  without  interruption,  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  exercised  by  individuals,  under 
the  different  tenures  above  described.  Though 
the  princes  of  Europe  sought,  by  establish- 
ing and  favoring  feudal  tenures,  to  strengthen 
their  own  power,  they  were  disappointed  in 
the'  results.  The  feudal  barons,  secure  in 
the  possession  of  their  estates,  soon  came  to 
be  as  refractory,  and  unnianE^;eabIe,  as  the 
seignorial  barons  of  a  former  age;  so  that 
landed  property  in  Europe  lost  nothing  of  its 
original  character,  except  the  mere  change 
introduced  by  the  feudal  law;  and  nothing 
of  its  natural  influence. 

Although  perfect  security  of  perstm,  and 
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property,  is  the  true  basis,  on  greund-work, 
of  human  improvement,  it  is  not  every  thiteg- 
According  to  hard  Bacon,  "  knowledge  is 
"  power."  It  is  Uie  mind  of  man  which  raises 
him  to  SDperioiity  over  the  rest  t^  die  cveation. 
It  is  by  mind  alone  that  he  rules  all  livixkg 
creatures,  and  moulds  all  matter  to  \m  will. 
It  is  from  the  mind  ^t  all  improvement,  as 
all  mischief,  springs.  When  person  and  pro- 
perty are  sufficiently  secured  to  enable  man 
to  prosecute,  without  fear,  the  occupations  of 
life,  and  the  pecidiar  biasaee  of  his  nature,  it 
is  to  dte  improVeanent  of  mind  ttkat  he  mast 
look  for  all  the  higher  advances  in  {Hoaperity. 
Property,  and  acoumulated  wealth,  will  cany 
him  to  a  certain  pHch  of  luxury,  and  civiliEa- 
tion ;  but  the  cultivation  of  his  meotal  powers, 
is  indispensaUe  to  his  further  advancement  in 
virtue,  in  happiness,  in  jdl  the  higher  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  as  well  as  in  the  means  both  of 
acquiring,  and  defending,  them.  Here  lies 
the  secret  of  superiority  of  character,  and  even 
of  superior  power.  In  this  respect  the  dif- 
ference between  India,  and  Europe,  is  marked 
and  important.  The  system  of  India  has 
been,  as  we  have  already  seen,  uniformly 
favoraUe  to  the  prevalence  of  deictic  power; 
EUid  the  perpetuity  of  ignorance  among  all  but 
the  privileged  few.    The  religion,  «nd  litera- 
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ture  of  India,  beiag  at  ^1  times  ill  calculated 
to  enlai^  the  minds,  even  of  the  instructed 
classes,  improvement  conld  hardly  be  expect- 
ed in  the  commonalty — the  despised  and  neg- 
lected of  the  species.  They  had  neither  his- 
tory, nor  philosophy,  qualified  to  arouse  the 
powers  of  thought ;  neither  practical  exam- 
ples, nor  theoretical  models  to  contemplate, 
or  to  incite  them  to  overleap  the  barriers, 
which  were  thus  opposed  to  the  diffusion  of 
light.  But  this  does  not  imply  incapacity  of 
nature,  so  much  as  the  vice  of  system,  and 
defect  of  "means ;  and  when  it  is  moreover 
imputed  to  this  much  injured  people,  as  proof 
of  their  imbecility,  that  they  have  yielded  to 
foreign  conquerors,  does  this  ai^ue  greater 
inferiority  than  may  justly  be  ascribed  to 
modem  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese? 
Have  any  people  on  earth  more  shamefully, 
and  more  repeatedly,  submitted  to  foreign 
conquest,  and  the  power  of  the  sword?  and 
yet  no  one  acquainted  with  that  fine  race  of 
people,  in  particular,  the  modem  Italians, 
would  ascribe  to  them  mttural  imbecility,  or 
think  them,  as  individuals,  unworthy  de- 
scendants of  their  Roman  ancestors.  The 
weakness  and  disunion  of  their  governments, 
superstition,  bigotry,  and  ignorance,  are  much 
more  rational  causes  to  account  for  their  fre- 
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quent  submiBsion  to  a  foreign  yoke,  EUid  for 
their  present  degraded  state. 

But  in  treating  of  Europe,  we  mnst  not 
confine  our  views  to  peculiar  circumstances 
affecting  certain  failles ;  but  rather  extend 
it  to  causes  of  more  general  or  universal  ope- 
ration. Of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  which 
have  been  more  distinguished  than  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  ?  and  to  what  is  their 
superiority  to  be  ascribed,  so  much  as  to  their 
superior  knowledge  and  literature— in  other 
words  to  the  improvement  and  refinement  of 
their  minds?*  When  the  Roman  empire  fell 
a  prey  to  the  overwhelming  hordes  of  barba- 
rians, which  poured  in  firom  the  North,  daik- 
ness  for  a  while  overspread  the  land ;  and 
civilization  took  a  retrc^rade  course.    But  all 

*  QuiotiUui,  in  compariag  the  Roman  charact^  with  that 
of  the  Cimbrians,  aod  other  barbannji  nations,  uys,  "  We 
"  do  not  abound  in  numbers  more  than  other  nationa,  nor  are 
"  our  bodies  more  robust  than  the  CimbrianB.  We  are  not 
■*  richer  than  many  powerful  monarchies ;  our  contempt  of 
"  death-does  not  exceed  that  of  the  barbarians  who  have  no 
"  allurement  to  make  them  fond  of  life.  What  gives  as  the 
"  advantage  over  other  nations,  is  the  nulitary  system  esta- 
**  blished  by  the  institutions  of  out  ancestor! ;  our  attention 
"  to  discipline;  our  love  of  labour;  and  our  constant  pre- 
'*  paration  for  war  assiduously  kept  alive  by  unremitting  ex- 
"  erase.  We  eonguered  more  by  our  mantteri  than  hy  force 
•*  of  arms." — Quint,  pro  Mil.  Declam.  iii.  s.  14. 
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uraa  not  lost.  Landed  property,  though  vio- 
lated, was  not  destroyed;  but  continued  to 
exercise  its  natural  influence ;  and,  in  this  uni- 
Tenal  wreck,  the  elements  even  of  moral  im- 
proTement  Were  not  altogether  extis^ished. 
AlUiough  knowledge  and  literature  seem  to 
hare  fled  the  earth,  a  "  a  still  small  voice" 
was  yet  preserved,  among  the  remnants  diat 
were  saved,  intended  to  humanize  and  en- 
light^i  fiiture  generations.  In  the  midst  oi 
barbarous  ignorance  and  havoc,  equ^  to  any 
thing  that  at  a  subsequent  period  afflicted  the 
regions  of  the  East,  Europe  had  still  to 
boast  "  a  pare  and  humble  reUgion,  which 
*'  gently  insinuated  itself  into  the  minds  of 
"  men,  grew  up  in  obscurity,  and  gained 
**  strength  from  opposition,  till  at  length  it 
"  established  the  triumphant  banners  of  the 
**  Cross  on  the  ruins  of  flie Capitol."  Thelitera- 
ture,  too,  of  Europe  was,  as  before  explained, 
(vide  Part  II.),  of  a  totally  difierent  stamp 
from  that  of  India ;  and  in  every  respect  better 
calculated  for  moral  improvement.  With  all 
these  advantages,  however,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that,  down  to  the  period  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  progress  of  learning,  and  conse- 
quently of  moral  improvement,  was  very  slow 
in  Europe  ;  probably  as  stationary,  as  it  has 
continued  ever  since,  from  the  same  cai^es  to 
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be,  among  the  people  of  the  East.  Books 
existed,  but  they  were  all  manuscript ;  and 
copies,  even  when  they  could  be  procured, 
were  extremely  dear,  bo  Uiat  the  division  of 
knowlege  was  of  course  proportionably  check- 
ed. During  the  dark  ages,  heathen  works,  and 
Ubraries,  were  deemed  objects  of  vengeance, 
and  destroyed  by  the  early  Christiana.  The 
devastations  of  the  Goths  and  Huns,  the 
capture  of  Borne,  and  plunder  of  Milan, 
occasioned  the  destruction  or  mutilation  of 
vast  numbers  of  manuscripts.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fanaticism  of  the  Moslems  proved 
equally  destructive  to  literature.  After  their 
conquest  of  Egypt  in  the  seventh  century,  the 
famed  Alexandrian  library  was  ordered  to  be 
burnt ;  and  such  (says  the  historian)  was  the 
incredible  multitude  of  its  volumes,  that  six 
months  was  barely  sufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  precious  fuel.  By  this  event  all 
communication  with  Europe  was  cut  off;,  and 
the  Egyptian  papyrus  being  no  longer  pro- 
curable, writing  was  little  practised,  until  the 
art  of  making  paper  was  discovered  in  the 
eleventh  century,  when  manuscripts  again 
began  to  encrease. 

After  the  establishment  of  monasteries, 
the  transcription  of  books  became  a  com- 
mon employ^nent  of    the   monks.      Copies 
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were  thus  preserved,  and  some  of  the  monas- 
teries were  noted  for  the  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture. But  by  a  singular  piece  of  economy, 
the  monks  themselves  contributed  to  a  fresh 
destruction  of  manuscripts,  after  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens.  The  difficulty 
of  procuring  papyrus  paper  (only  produced 
in  Egypt)  raised  the  price  of  parchment ; 
and  the  monks  having  discovered  a  chemical 
process  for  taking  out  writing,  either  used  it, 
or  erased  by  hand  old  manuscripts,  to  clear 
skins  of  parchment  for  legends,  or  psalm 
books,  which  they  then  sold  to  the  common 
people.  In  this  way  numbers  of  ancient 
manuscripts  were  again  destroyed ;  insomuch 
that  books  were  exceedingly  scarce,  and  dear, 
through  a  great  part  of  the  middle  ages. 

From  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  centuries, 
schools  and  academies  were  lost  in  Europe. 
They  were  restored  for  a  time,  and  universi- 
ties established,  chiefly  by  the  care  of  Charle- 
magne, who  died,  A.  D.  814,  after  a  reign  of 
47  years ;  but  after  his  death  darkness  again 
prevailed  in  Europe. 

The  general  introduction  and  establishment 
of  schools  in  Europe  is,  therefore,  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  beginning  of  the  1 1th  century,  at  which 
time  sereralwere  opened,  in  Italy  and  France, 
by  qualified  persons   among  both  the  laity 
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and  clergy.  It  also  f^pears  that  paper,  from 
linen  rags,  vas  now  invented ;  that  a  general 
tendency  to  engage  in  commerce  was  manifest- 
ed; and  industry  promoted  by  the  security 
and  enjoyment  of  private  property. 

The  cultivation  of  literature,  and  of  the 
mental  faculties,  followed  as  another  con- 
sequence of  the  security,  and  enjoyment,  of 
property.  To  this  end  the  monasteries,  and 
schools,  above-mentioned  mainly  contributed; 
and  though  books  were  still  manuscript,  yet  an 
eager  desire  to  possess,  and  to  study,  them  was 
now  prevalent ;  so  that  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, and  consequently  of  improvement,  in 
Europe  is  traced,  and  from  the  causes  above 
assigned,  to  the  same  period  in  which  de- 
spotic power,  and  fanaticism,  struck  their 
deepest  roots  among  the  generations  of  India. 
The  dawn  of  that  light,  which  was  destined 
to  illuminate  the  Western  hemisphere,  was 
thus  coeval  with  the  first  gatherings  of  the 
storm,  which  permanently  involved  in  ^id- 
night  darkness  the  devoted  regions  of  the 
East. 

Finally,  the  fifteenth  century  is  remarkable 
in  Europe  for  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
printing ;  a  discovery,  which  has  done  more, 
than  perhaps  any  other,  to  heighten,  and  im- 
prove, the  character  of  the  nations  of  the 
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West.  Its  effects  cannot  be  better  deBcribed 
than  in  the  eloquent  iaaguage  of  a  late  pub- 
lication. *'  Tbe  advantages  ^hkh  have  been 
"  derived  from  tbe  inveiition  of  printing,  are 
"  vast  and  important.  The  prodnctions  of 
"  men  of  genius  and  learning,  the  records  of 
"  literature  and  of  science,  of  'whatever  is 
"  either  brilliant  in  imagination,  or  profound 
*'  in  thought ;  whatever  may  either  adorn,  or 
"  improve,  the  human  mind,  thenceforth  be- 
"  came  imperishable.  The  light  of  knowlege 
"  cannot  again  be  quenched ;  it  is  free  and 
*'  open,  and  accessible  as  the  air  we  breathe. 
"  Tbe  future  history  of  the  world,  may,  in- 
*'  deed,  disclose  enough  both  of  misery  and 
**  of  vice  ;  but  it  cannot  again  present  an  uni- 
"  versal  blank,  or  be  disgraced  by  another 
"  age  of  utter  and  cbeeriess  ignorancei"* 

From  these  advantages  India  has  been 
wholly  shut  ont,  until  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  century ;  when  printing  began  to  be  prac- 
tised at  the  diflferent  presidencies ;  and  In- 
dian, as  vrell  as  £uropean,  works,  to  be  more 
generally  circulated  and  read.  Since  this 
period,  tbe  progress  of  the  natives,  whose 
wealth  end  leisure  have  enabled  them  to  prose- 
cute mental  acquirements,  has  been  such  as  to 

'  Life  of  W.  Caiton,  p.  32. 
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excite,  not  merely  admiratioD,  but  astonish- 
meut.  Schools,  and  literary  associations, 
have  been  established  at  the  different  presi- 
dencies, and  in  other  parts,  in  which  natives 
of  all  casts  have  greedily  soi^ht  instruction ; 
bat  what  is  most  surprising  is,  that  there  are 
several  natives  now  in  India,  whose  acquEun- 
tance  with  the  English  language  is  so  per- 
fect, as  to  enable  them  to  write  it  with  all  the 
idiomatic  elegance,  and  grammatical  purity,  of 
accomplished  scholars.  The  writings  of  that 
extraordinary  man,  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  are  too 
well  known  to  require  encomium  from  me. 
His  celebrated  petition  to  the  king  in  behalf 
of  a  free  press  for  India ;  his  **  Precepts  of 
"  Jesus ;"  his  "  Appeals  to  the  Christian 
*'  Public ;"  his  "  Defence  of  Hindoo  Theism  ;" 
"  Translations  of  the  Upanishads,"  and  va- 
rious other  tracts,  are  works  that  will  immor- 
talize the  name  of  Ram  Mohun ;  and  leave 
future  generations  to  wonder,  that  English 
writings  of  so  much  beauty  and  excellence 
should  be  the  production,  not  of  a  natural- 
bom  Briton,  but  of  an  enlightened,  self-taught, 
Indian  Brahmin. 

Many  other  natives  there  are  now  in  India, 
whose  literary  attainments  are  really  sur- 
prising ;  more  especially  when  we  consider 
that  this  extraordinary  knowledge  has  been 
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acquired,  not  in  public  schools,  or  academies ; 
with  the  aid  of  iDstnictora  to  conquer  difficul- 
ties, and  where  rivals,  or  exemplars,  are  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  exertion ;  but  in  the  re- 
tirement of  secret  study,  where  the  pure  thirst 
of  knowledge,  the  noble  ambition  of  moral  im- 
provement, has  been  their  «dy  motive,  and 
their  only  fi;nide. 

That  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  in  a 
matter  of  somuch  importance  to  this  country, 
and  to  India,  I  annex,  in  the  Appendix, 
specimens  of  the  writings  of  sundry  natives, 
lliese  documents  will  shew  that  I  have  not 
over-rated  their  talents,  or  their  powers. 
The  letters,  here  produced,  are  a  few  which 
have  casually  fallen  into  my  hands.  Mul- 
titudes of  others,  of  the  same  description, 
might  be  produced.  It  will  be  seen  that 
these  could  never  have  been  writt^i  for 
publication ;  most  of  them  being  in  tbe 
free  chit-chat  strain  of  epistolary  intercourse. 
Let  the  reader,  therefore,  carefully  peruse 
these  simple  proois;  and  then  ask  himself 
what  evidence  they  contain  of  natural  inca- 
pacity. It  may  be  doubted  whether  these 
productions  could,  in  purity  of  composition, 
be  equalled,  they  certainly  could  not  be  snr- 
passed,  by  the  most  enlightened  foreigners  of 
Europe. 
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With  all  these  facts  before  us  —  with  the 
nincerest  connction  of  my  own  mind  of  their 
importance,  as  well  bb  truth — I  now  again  ap- 
peal to  the  constituted  authorities  in  England ; 
and  solemnly  say,  Beware !  Recollect,  Gen- 
tlemen, that  "  knowledge  is  power."  You 
hare  now  laid  the  foundation  of  it  among  an 
acute  and  intellectual  people.  Its  difiusion  is 
inevitable.  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad  with 
his  primer,  pursuing  a  course  which  no  power 
of  man  can  hereafter  arrest.  A  light  is  now 
rising  in  the  East,  destined  to  attain  meridian 
xtrengtb  and  splendour,  and  to  "  shine  more 
"  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."*  Through 
the  medimu  of  schools,  literary  meetings,  and 
printed  books,  all  the  learning,  and  the  sci- 
ence, of  Europe  will  be  greedily  imbibed,  aod 
securdy  domiciled,  by  the  Hindoos  of  India. 
Knowledge,  Gentlemen,  is  power.  The  im- 
mortal tree  is  at  length  planted  in  India ;  and 
if  its  growth  be  skilfully  directed,  may  yield 
to  Britain  the  fmits  of  everlasting  honor,  and 
of  permanent  prosperity.  But  beware  of  error; 
and,  above  all,  beware  of  injustice ;  for  devia* 
tion  into  these  crooked  paths  will  now  be 
fatal,  and  may  shake  the  props  of  your  own 
imperial  existence  to  their  very  base.     You 

•  Prov,  chap.  iv.  ver.  18. 
C  C  2 
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hare  now  reij^ed  over  India  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century ;  but,  however  good  you  inten- 
tions, you  have  persevered  in  a  system  not  to 
be  reconciled  with  reason,  with  justice,  or  hu- 
manity ;  and  for  which  you  have  no  better  apo- 
logy, than  that  it  was  the  system  of  your  bar- 
barous predecessors.  Your  institutions  nnut 
be  reformed.  The  natives  of  India  will  soon 
learn,  if  they  know  not  already,  all  the  errors 
and  inapplicability  of  yonr  system.  They  have 
long  felt  its  overwhelming  pressure.  They 
will  soon  know  that  rights,  and  duties,  are  re- 
ciprocal ;  that  if  you  assume  the  right  to  go- 
vern, duty  requires  that  you  should  do  it,  first 
for  their  benefit,  next  only  for  your  own.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  course  of  yonr  future  goTem- 
ment  be  to  dethrone,  and  pension,  independent 
monarchs ;  to  controul  others  by  dictating  resi- 
dents, and  the  presence  of  subsidised  armies ; 
to  make  treaties,  and  to  break  them  at  the 
suggestions  of  self-interest ;  to  compel  all  the 
powers  of  India  to  acknowledge  your  superio- 
rity, and  yield  obedience  to  your  will ;  if  your 
domestic  institutions  be  ever  changing,  and 
the  object  of  every  change  perpetual  encrease 
of  the  annual  tribute  ;  you  will  find  for  the  fu- 
ture, or  I  grossly  miscalulate,  that  an  acute, 
discriminatiug  and  enlightened,  community 
will  no  longer  be  disposed  to  place  blind  con- 
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fidence  in  your  professions  ^  but  to  judge  you 
by  your  deeds.  You  have  a  heavy  debt  of  jus- 
tice to  repay.  It  will  be  demanded  at  your 
hands ;  and  the  opportunity  is  about  to  be  af- 
forded you  of  dischai^ng  it  liberally  —  with 
equal  satisfaction  to  the  claimants,  and  immor- 
tal credit  to  yourselves.  But  if  you  neglect  the 
opportunity,  and  determine  to  follow  up  your 
past  erroneous  courses  and  oppressions,  I  say, 
again,  beware !  The  knowledge  now  diffused 
and  diffusing,  throughout  India,  will  shortly 
constitute  a  power,  which  three  hundred 
thousand  British  bayonets  will  be  unable  to 
controul.  That  government,  which  has  been  so 
often  called  a  government  of  opinion,  must 
for  the  future  have  some  better  support  than 
theidea  ofitsmilitarysuperiority.  The  natives 
of  India  are  now  in  a  state  to  desire  your  pro- 
tection ;  and  they  will  gratefully  return  the 
boon,  if  it  be  granted  with  real  liberality  and 
justice.  The  ground-work  of  the  future  fa- 
bric should  be  co-operation  with  the  natives 
in  the  government  of  themselves ;  and  for 
which,  under  due  controul,  they  will  be  found 
far  better  qualified  than  those  to  whom  it  has 
hitherto  been  entrusted.  But  if  you  persevere 
in  merciless  exactions,  and  in  enforcing  the  doc- 
trine of  passive  obedience  — if  your  domestic 
policy  be  a  system  of  expedients,  and  the  ob- 
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ject  of  your  foreign  policy,  military  supremacy, 
the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  -when  you 
shall  feel,  in  disappointment  and  disgrace,  bow 
feeble  is  physical,  compared  with  moral, 
power ;  and  in  the  downfal  of  the  magnifi- 
cent empire  of  India, 

tot  quondam  populii  terniqae  superbum 

B^atoicm  Aiim.  — 

may  add  one  more  page  to  the  proofs  given 
by  history,  that  fleshly  arms,  and  the  instru- 
ments of  war,  are  but  a  fragile  tenure,  an<l 
"  soon  to  nothing  brought,"  when  opposed  to 
the  interests,  and  the  will  of  an  enlightened 
people. 
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For  the  three  first  letters  in  the  following  selection,  I 
am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnston, 
Vice-Prerident  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  whose  ser- 
vices and  experience  in  the  East  eminently  qualify  him 
to  judge  of  the  real  character  of  native  Indians,  It  is 
to  the  accurate  discemmeDt  and  sound  judgment  of  Sir 
Alexander  Johnson,  when  filling  the  high  offices  of  Chief 
Justice  of  Ceylon,  and  first  Member  of  His  Majesty's 
Council,  that  we  owe  the  first  institution  of  native  juries 
in  India.  He  established  the  system  in  Ceylon  in  tbe 
year  1811,  when  the  right  of  sitting  on  juries,  which  bad 
before  been  confined,  as  in  other  parts  of  ludia,  to  Eu- 
ropeans, was  extended,  under  certain  modifications,  to 
every  native  on  the  island.  These  modifications  were  so 
judicioosly  adapted  to  tbe  habits  and  prejudices  of  the 
natives,  that  in  a  report  to  the  Government  of  Ceylon  in 
June,  1817,  by  the  advocate  fiscal,  it  is  is  represented, 
after  an  experience  of  seven  years,  to  have  been  attended 
with  the  most  beneficial  efiects ;  and,  by  gratifying  the 
native  inhabitants,  to  have  warmly  attached  them  to  tbe 
British  Government.  When  Sir  Hardinge  Gifiard  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Chief  Judgeship  in  1820,  be  soon  became 
fully  sensible  as  well  of  tbe  merits,  as  of  the  benefits  of 
this  institution.  In  an  address  from  the  bencb,  on  open- 
iug  the  criminal  sessions,  he  adverts,  in  pointed  terms, 
to  the  advantages  of  thus  wisely  rainng  the  native  in- 
habitants in  their  own,  and  in  general  estimation,  by  caus- 
ing them  to  participate  in  tbe  adminbtration  of  justice 
among  their  own  countrymen.  He  mainly  ascribes  to 
this  cause  the  tranquillity  of  the  provinces  subject  to  the 
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Ceylon  governmeDt,  and  the  eotire  absence  from  the  crimi- 
nal calendars,  for  the  tiro  preceding;  years,  of  every  of- 
fence bearing  the  slightest  tinge  of  a  political  character ; 
and  he  closes  an  eloquent  enlogium  on  the  system,  irith 
the  following  jnst  tribute  to  the  merits  of  its  founder :  — 
"  Of  one  of  them  (Chief  Justice  Sir  A.  Johnston^  holding 
"  as  be  stilt  does  that  station  in  society  so  well  merited 
'  by  his  talents  and  services,  it  would  be  difficult  in  me 
"  without  indelicacy  to  offer  more  than  that  tribute  which 
"  it  would  be  injustice  to  withhold.  To  his  perivct  know- 
"  ledge  of  the  natiye  habits  and  character,  and  his  ex- 
"  tensive  acquaintance  with  their  institutes,  it  was  owing 
"  that  the  jury  system  was  thus  so  skilfully  adapted 
"  even  to  their  prejudices,  and  so  deeply  rooted  in  thar 
"  affections,  as  to  have  had  the  consetfuences  in  which 
"  we  now  rejoice."*     In  this  document  we  have  ptac- 

"  As.  Jour.  vol.  XX.  p.  288.  For  aful!  account  of  the  jury 
system  on  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  the  reasons  for  propositi  it, 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  carried  into  effect,  and  the  consequences 
of  its  adoption,  see  also  As.  Jour.  vol.  XXJii.  p.  807. 

By  the  7  Geo.  IV.  cap.  37,  native  jury  trial  was  introdnced, 
under  certain  limitations  and  restrictions,  into  the  King's 
courts  at  the  dt^rent  presidencies  in  India.  In  the  33rd, 
24th,  25th,  and  37di  volumes  of  the  Anat^  Jaumal,  sooie 
interesting  documents  will  be  found  on  this  subject.  Adsod^ 
oihers,  some  letters  from  natives,  writlen  in  a  nervous  style, 
and  as  purely  grammatical  as  those  which  follow  in  this  Ap- 
pendix. It  is,  indeed,  curious  to  compare  the  expressed  wish 
of  enli^tened  natives  for  the  full  estabUshment  of  native 
jury  trial  io  India,  with  the  opinions  of  sundry  official  per- 
sons, who  appear  to  have  been  consulted  as  to  the  advisable- 
uess,  or  otherwise,  of  introducing  the  system  into  India ;  aud 
who,  with  one  only  exception,  ace  opposed  to  it.  Their 
reason   seems  to  be,  that  jury  trial  is  only  fitted  for  a  country. 
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ticsl  proof  of  what  the  natives  of  India  are  capable,  when 
their  moral  powers  and  influence  axe  judiciously  directed 
and  applied.  The  following  letters  will,  I 'presume,  be 
sdnutted  as  a  further  confirmation  of  the  same  fact.  To 
Nog.  I.  II.  III.  and  IV.  I  have  subjoined  a  few  private 
notes  (V.  VI.  VII.  VIII.)  which  have  faUen  into  my  hands, 
and  which  aerre  to  shew  with  what  accnracy  and  politeness 
tbe  Datives  express  themselves  in  ordinary  familiar  Inter- 
coQtse. 

Instances  of  similar  acqoirement  are  now  common  in 
Tarions  parts  of  India.  Knowledge  is  spreading  far  and 
wide.  Let  legislators,  therefore,  look  to  their  acts,  and 
no  longer  snflW  themselves  to  be  deluded  with  the  idea, 
that  in  native  Indians  they  have  to  deal  with  a  nation  of 
incapables. 

like  England,  far  advanced  in  civilization,  and  the  knowledge 
of  civil  ^vemment;  and  therefore  ill  suited  to  a  population 
■0  backward  and  frail  as  the  natives  of  India.  The  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  Uiis  argament  is,  that  the  authorities  con- 
Mlted  must  have  considered  Jnry  trial  as  a  comparatively  mo- 
dem inithutiou  in  England,  and  forgotten  that, — if  not  bs 
old  as  old  Woden  himself, —  it  is  at  least  as  old  «s  the  days 
of  our  good  king  Alfred,  or  even  of  the  first  establishment  of 
civil  government  by  the  9axone  in  England ;  and  no  one, 
I  ptssame,  will  pretend  to  compare  the  semi -barbarians  of 
thou  days  whh  the  more  enlightened  and  respectable  Hio- 
dooa,  and  Miiuutmans,  of  modem  India. 

Where  the  natives  of  India  object  to  the  institution,  it  is 
on  the  ground  of  invidious  distinctions  and  preferences  given 
by  the  Mct  to  Indo-hritons,  and  native  Christians,  over  every 
class  of  their  Hindoo  and  Mussulman  fellow-sul^ects.  In 
thb  respect,  the  provisions  of  the  7  Oeo.  IV.  are  by  no  means 
M  judicloa*  as  the  arrangements  adopted  by' Sir  Alexander 
Johnston  in  Ceylon, 
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Copy  <^  a  Letter  front  Radhakant  Deb,  to  Sir  Alexandtr 
Johnaton,  Chairman,  ^c.  dated  Calcutta,  20th  May,  1827. 

To  Sir  Alexander  JohoBtOD,  Kni^t,  Cbairnun;  the  Deputy 
Chainnan,  and  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Gemtlehkn, 

With  sentiments  of  respect,  I  hare  the  honour  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  a  very  Lind  letter  from  you,  tc^ther  with  a  copy  of 
the  prospectus  of  the  Society. 

Yoor  proposal  to  insert  my  name  among  your  correspondnts, 
is  most  gratifying  to  me,  and  1  b^  to  present  my  best  and  re- 
spectful thanks  for  the  honour  the  Society  intends  confening, 
which  cannot  but  be  highly  acceptable  to  me. 

Bom,  and  residing  in  a  country,  as  this,  where  mechanical 
knowledge  is  very  little  cultivated,  it  cauDot  be  expected  that  the 
natires  should  possess  any  elevated  degree  of  knowledge  in  aitt 
and  manufactures,  with  the  exception  of  what  they  are  daily  fne- 
tiung,  the  scanty  remains  of  that  which  their  forefathers  have  left, 
and  the  knowledge  of  which  has  descended  through  Mahomedan, 
despotism  and  cruelty.  As  your  invitation  is  flattering,  I  will  not 
however,  fail  to  take  every  opportunity  of  keeping  awake  our  cor- 
KSpondence,  connected  with  the  sciences  and  polite  literature  of 
the  Hindus. 

The  formation  of  societies  for  the  promotion  of  the  knoidedge 
of  science  and  literature  in  general,  as  well  as  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures, is  beneficial  to  the  country  where  such  bodies  are  united ; 
but  when  they  link  with  similar  societies,  or  individuals  of  taloit^ 
in  other  conutries  by  correspondence,  the  benefit  arinog  thetefnwn 
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n  uDivena],  eipecially  when  those  leamed  mea  coinnittnicate  their 
ideas  to  one  another  without  i^;aid  to  nation  or  religion. 

In  this  good  work  the  Europeans  have  far  surpassed  otitei  na- 
tions ;  and  allow  me  to  expreu  my  admiration  of  the  plan  the 
society  has  adopted  for  the  difiuraon  of  knowledge,  by  opening  a 
correspondence  with  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  who  cannot  but 
feel  immeasurable  pleasure  and  gratitude,  at  the  conviction  that 
their  mlers,  in  common  with  your  society,  are  ever  watchful  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  ruled,  by  the  dissemination  of  know- 
ledge, of  literature,  and  arts  among  them. 

As  the  Report  of  the  Calcutta  AgriciUtural  Society,  of  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  Vice  President,  will  soon  be  published  ;  I 
need  not  give  you  an  account  of  the  same  here- 
Some  time  ago  I  published  a  Bengaly  Spelling  Book,  in  imita- 
tion of  a  similar  useful  work  in  English,  by  Mr.  Liudley  Murray, 
a  copy  of  which,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  first  volume  of  a  copious 
Dictionary,  entirely  in  Sanscrit,  compiled  by  me,  on  the  plan  of 
an  Encyclop<Bdia,  I  be^  leave  to  send,  and  request  the  society 
will  have  the  goodness  to  ^e  them  a  place  ih  their  library ;  al- 
lowing me,  at  the  same  time,  permission  to  transmit  the  subse- 
qoent  volumes,  with  the  preface  and  appendix,  when  issued  from 

Having  lately  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Agn!  Purana,  I  found 
B  passage  therein,  which  convinced  me  that  the  division  of  the  day 
and  night  into  twenty-four  hours,  from  midnight  to  midnight,  by 
Europeans,  is  of  Sanscrit  origin  ;  and  as  it  may  be  a  point  deemed 
desiraUe  to  be  known  by  many  English  gentlemen,  I  beg  leave  to 
transcribe  the  ori^nal,  accompanied  with  a  translaUon  of  it. 

"  Ghatike  dwe  Muhu'rtah  sy'at  tai  Strinsaty^  div&  nise,  Cha- 
"  turvingati  BeU  bhi  rahoritram  prachacsyate." 

"  Suryoday4di  vijneo  Muhurtanam  cramah  Sada,  Paschimi 
"  daid'ba  ritr^di  Hor^nim  vidyate  cramah." 

"  Two  Ghaticas  make  one  Muhurta,  of  which  thirty,  a  day  and 
"  night.    Twenty-four  Betas  are  said  to  constitute  a  day  and 
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"  night.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  courae  of  the  Muhuitu 
"  is  invarlaUy  from  sun  riw,  and  that  of  the  Horaa  fhxn  mid- 
"  night." 

The  interpretation  of  the  abov«  two  Quatrains  is  this ;  that 
thirty  Huhfirtas  are  equal  to  a  day  and  Dig;lit ;  which  two  are 
comprised  in  twenty-four  Belai  or  Horas  ;  and  that  thecomputa- 
tion  of  day  and  ni^t  by  thirty  Muh^rtai  is  firam  sun  rise  to  son 
rise  ;  (uid  that  by  twenty-four  Betii  or  Hoi^  from  midB^t  to 
midnight.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  word  hoar  b  prolwhiy  de- 
rived from  the  Sancrit  term  Hon ;  especially  when  the  exact  cor- 
respondence of  the  latter  with  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Hon  is 
considered. 

Wishing  you  success  in  yoar  benevolent  exertions  towards 
effecting  the  ot^ects  of  your  interesting  society. 

I  remain,  with  due  respect  and  regard, 
Gendemen, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

RADHAKANT  DEB. 
CalcutU, 
May  20th,  1837. 


Plan   of  the  Sa»scrU   Lexiam,  entitled  the    "  Sabda.    Calpa 

Nouns  or  words  are  collected  from  all  the  Co^as,  or  diction- 
aries procuraUe  in  Bengal,  as  well  as  fram  the  literary,  scientific, 
and  religious  manuscriptj  in  common  use  here.  They  are  anuged 
t<^ther  with  Dhatus,  or  roots,  in  alphabetical  order.  Tbegeii' 
dera  of  words,  and  the  iodicatories  of  roots,  and  their  various  a^- 
nifications,  and  figurative  meamagK  are  supplied.  Tlieir  explana- 
tions in  the  Blngalee  tongue,  and  syntmymous  terms,  are  tnsnted 
after  the  explication  of  one  of  the  known  words.     Articles  of  the 
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Materia  Medica,  &c.  with  their  properties,  and  the  causes  and 
sjmptoim,  &c.  of  diseases  are  deduced  from  original  treatiEes. 
Received  law  decisions  on  several  points  of  Hindu  religion,  and 
moral  laws  are  added.  The  scientific  tenna  are  explained  after 
the  mode  of  an  English  Encyclopaedia  :  for  instance,  under  the 
word  Alank^,  (rhetoric) ;  and  Ch'handa,  (metre) ;  their  indica- 
tions and  illustraticnB  fire  given.  Under  the  word  Daya  Bhiga, 
(he  decisions  concerning  division  of  inheritance  are  specified,  and 
K  forth.  The  authorities  of  every  word  are  subjoined,  or  if  not 
procurable,  examples  or  etymologies  are  annexed.  A  preface, 
and  a  short  grammar  of  the  Sanscrit  language  are  to  be  prefixed. 
The  Author  intended  to  distribute  tliis  work,  after  the  whole 
was  printed  and  bound ;  but  the  printed  sheets  which  have  been 
laid  up  in  store,  for  many  years,  bebg  subjected  to  various  acci- 
dents and  injury,  he  is  induced  to  reprint  a  few  forms  of  the  same, 
Uid  to  publish  it  by  numbers,  l^e  reason  of  so  mnch  delay  is 
owing  to  tbis,  that  the  author,  at  his  leisure,  compiles  words,  puts 
them  in  order  ;  corrects  proof  sheets,  (which  ere  daily  numerous) 
writes  manuscript  copy,  either  himself,  or  gets  it  done  by  some 
learned  man  under  his  immediate  dictation  and  iuspection,  and 
consults  and  discusses  with  the  respectable  pundits  of  this,  as  well 
as  other  parts  of  the  country,  who  frequent  his  house  on  various 
occasions,  as  to  any  terms  or  authoriUes,  respecting  which  there 
are  doubts  and  ditfeient  opinions.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  completion  of  the  work  will  be  unavoidably  delayed.  An  ac- 
count of  this  Dictionary  may  be  found  in  the  second  Report  of 
the  CsJcutta  Schod  Book  Society,  p.  50.  Friend  of  India,  of 
1820,  No.  1.  p.  128,  and  the  Preface  to  Dr.  Wilson's  Sancrit 
and  English  Dictionary,  p.  38. 
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No.  II. 
Copg  of  a  letter  from  Ram  Raz,  to  Richard  Clarke,  Etq. 

Madraa,  13th  October,  1827. 
Sir, 
Overpowered  with  feelings  of  the  most  sincere  gratitude,  I 
know  not  how  to  express  my  thanks,  for  your  most  obliging  and 
highly  valuable  letter.  Nothing,  I  assure  you,  could  be  more 
honourable  to  me  than  such  a  marie  of  your  kind  r^ard,  and  no- 
thing more  flattering  than  die  favourable  sentiments  which  you 
express  towards  me,  of  which,  I  trust,  I  shall  ever  retain  the  most 
lively  remembrance.  Your  charming  description  of  the  country 
you  reude  in  could  not  fail  to  awaken  a  train  of  ideas  in  a  mind 
which  had  early  been  accustomed  to  admire  the  laws,  mannera, 
customs,  aits,  and  sciences  of  the  western  world ;  especially  of 
that  happy  island  which  sways  India  at  the  present  day  with  the 
highest  renown.  How  happy  should  I  think  myself,  as  you 
justly  observe,  could  I  come  amongst  you  for  a  while,  and  visit  a 
country  where  every  object  aiTords  such  abundant  matter  for  con- 
templation. What  rational  pleasure  could  I  not  derive  from  a 
free  and  unreserved  intercourse  with  an  excellent,  hospitable,  in- 
telligent, and  kind  hearted  people  in  their  native  land,  and  in 
their  native  simplicity  of  character ;  and  how  delightful  is  the 
idea  of  seeing  the  several  places  celebrated  for  so  many  gloiious 
actions  recorded  in  history,  abounding  in  natural  curiosilies,  and 
adorned  by  exquisite  artificial  decorations  !  But,  alas  !  so  long 
as  unavoidable  circumstances  stand  in  the  way,  I  can  only  lament 
the  absence  of  an  enjoyment  which,  perhaps,  will  never  fall  to  my 
lot.  While  such  are  the  distant  prospects,  I  must  only  console 
myself  with  that  pleasure  which  I  may  still  expect  to  enjoy  in  my 
own  native  land,  by  following  your  excellent  advice,  which  at 
once  inspires  me  with  vigour,  and  excites  me  to  the  improvement 
of  my  mind;  and  I  hope  the  moral  principles  which  accompany 
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it,  may  lead  me  to  a  ri^t  application  of  whatever  useful  kaow- 
l^ge  I  may  acquire. 

Since  my  last  letter  to  you,  I  have  collected  ample  matenals 
for  an  essay  on  our  architecture.     I  am  now  engaged  in  examin- 
ing them,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  the  result  of  my  exa- 
mination by  the  next  seaaon.  Mrs,  Gwatkin  has  kindly  promised 
to  take  any  thing  that  I  may  wish  to  forward  to  you.     Works  on 
Silpi  sastra  are  very  Bcarce  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  and  even 
the  few  scattered  fn^meuts  that  can  be  had  are  scarcely  intelli^- 
bJe  to  our  best  educated  pundits,  as  they  are  so  full  of  memorial 
*enes,  and  technical  terms,  that  none  but  those  who  have  been 
r^ularly  initiated  m  the  study  of  the  art  can  comprehend  them 
fully.     As  to  our  Silpis  themselves,  you  know  they  are  generally 
men  of  very  limited  acquirements,  and  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  science,  so  that  the  task  of  explaining  this  obscure  subject  has 
become  exceedingly  difficult.     I  often  attempted  to  unravel  it, 
irith  the  assistance  of  many  artists  and  pundits,  who  had  been 
supposed  to  know  any  tiling  of  the  matter,  and  as  often  despaired 
of  meeting  with  any  success,  at  length  I  have  fortunately  found  a 
gtx>d  sculptor  of  the  Cuminati  tribe,  a  native  of  Tanjore,  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  practical  partof  the  Hindu  architecture, 
and  with  most  of  the  terms  used  in  the  art.    With  his  valuable 
aid,  I  have  already  been  enaUed  to  solve  many  intricate  problems, 
and  to  remove  many  difficulties,  against  which  1  had  long  been 
stra^Ung.     It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  those  venerable  sages 
to  whom  our  works  on  arts  and  sciences  are  attributed,  in  endea- 
vouring to  communicate  instruction  to  the  world,  have  been  guided 
rather  by  a  mistaken  ambition  of  rendering  themselves  reputable 
by  the  difficulty  and  abstruseness  of  their  style  than  by  an  anxiety 
to  make  themselves  intelligible ;  and  to  this,  indeed,  is  that  almost 
geoeral  ignorance  among  the  Hindus  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
tit'uAj  ascribaUe.     I  have  now,  in  my  possession,  four  standard 
treatises   od  architecture,  and  expect  to  have  some  mora  from 
diflierent  provinces ;  and  I  confidently  hope,  that  the  result  of 
D  D 
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my  iDveitJgation  will  enaUe  me  to  present  to  the  Royal  Aaiatic 
Society,  l:hrou|;h  you,  a  correct  account  of  a  science  which  may 
be  now  consideTed  as  almost  lost  for  want  of  encouragement  to 
stndy  it. 

1  understand  Dr.  Babiagton  has  written  to  Mr.  Ailken,  the 
secretary  of  the  literary  Society  here,  for  works  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. I  have  offered  him  the  use  of  those  I  have  collected,  and 
communicated  to  him  at  the  same  time  the  commission  which  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  receive  from  you.  Hat  Gentleman  had 
the  If  iodnesB  to  lend  me  two  books  which  he  had  himself  procured 
through  the  means  of  Mr.  Oliver,  for  the  purpose  of  bong  tor- 
warded  to  you  in  England;  they  are  at  present  of  very  great  use 
to  me  in  collating  the  copies  in  my  possession,  and  in  correcting 
the  numerous  errors  with  which  the  manuscripts  are  replete.  I 
am  also  much  indebted  to  Hr.  Aitken,  for  the  kind  assistance 
which  he  has  promised  of  procuring  me  some  English  works  on 
Architecture,  for  my  own  information.  I  am  very  anxious  to  fw- 
ward  to  you  my  essay  on  this  subject  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  at 
to  its  reception  in  England,  I  am  very  apprehensive ;  howev^ 
certain  I  may  he  of  pleasing  you  by  my  alacrity  in  obeying  your 
orders,  though  not  by  the  merit  of  my  work.  Your  approbation 
alone  will  be  an  ample  reward,  and  will  have  a  great  influence  on 
my  future  labours.  The  question  of  caste  too,  is  one  that  par- 
ticularly requires  elucidation.  All  that  has  hitherto  been  writl^ 
on  the  subject  by  Europeans  are  not  only  imperfect  but  incorrect. 
The  reputed  works  of  Ward  and  Dubois,  abound  with  numerona 
instances  of  gross  misrepresentations,  notwithstanding  all  iheir 
boasted  opportunities  of  knowing  accurately  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, &c.  of  the  Hindus ;  and  the  elegant  historian  of  British 
India  merely  copies  the  unfavourable  reports  of  those  [H«)udiced 
writera.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  are  many  enception- 
able  and  vicbus  customs  among  that  great  body  of  peo{de  who 
inhabit  this  vast  region,  and  are  divided  into  numerous  branches, 
all  of  them  widely  differing  in  languages,  modes  of  Uiiakii^,  pur- 
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mill  UMJ  tvat  in  religious  opiiik»)s ;  but  to  vhat  uteot  tbey  exist 
miiBt  be  correctly  defined.     It  would  be  uQcharitable  to  draw 
genenl  inferences  from  a  few  solitary  instances,  or  to  carry  our 
prcjodicea  against  a  particular  class  of  people  into  the  general  body 
of  them ;  yet  that  such  is  the  case  with  many  of  them  canDot  be 
deoied.    As  to  the  different  clasufication  of  the  Hindus,  nothing 
i>  more  true  than  your  observation,  that  the  difierent  designations 
of  nations,  classes,  sects,  tribes,  occupations,  &c.  are  all   m- 
pn^j  termed  by  the  word  caste.     In  a  census  lately  sent  up 
by  tbe  collector  of  Malabar,  there  appears  to  be  no  less  than  three 
hundred  difierent  denominations  of  inhabitants  in  that  part  of  the 
couDtry;  almost  all  of  which  are  unintelligible  to  a  European. 
I  with  indeed  that  some  of  my  countiymen  possessing;  the  requi- 
>ite  qualification  could  contribute  something  towards  a  correct 
ulution  of  the  question  which  has  long  been  disputed,  between 
the  advocates    for  the  antiqinty  of  the  Hindu  syst^n  of  astro- 
ooioy,  and  those  who  ascribe  to  it  a  moden  date.    There  are 
various  abatract  subjects  connected  with  Hindu  literature,  which 
ue  still  very  little  known  to  Europearu,  among  which  may  be 
^oned  our  philosophy;  the  leading  principles  of  which  have 
been  for  the  first  tune  so  ably  illustrated  by  the  learned  director 
o(  (be  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Traosac- 
tioas  of  that  highly  respected  association.     1  think,  I  once  ob-- 
lored  to  yoa  while  you  were  in  India,  how  much  I  was  delighted 
with  his  valuable  essays,  on  the  accuracy  of  which,  end  on  the 
profound  learning  of  the  author,  it  would  be  presumption  in  me 
to  offer  my  humble  opinion.     It  was  not  easy  for  me  to  persuade 
certain  of  our  wise  men  with  whom  I  happened  to  speak  on  the 
■ubject,    that  a  European  gentleman  was  the  author  of  those 
lapers,  and  that  they  were  written  in  England  without  the  assis- 
tance of  any  of  their  own  class.     I  hope  he  will  continue  to  favour 
the  world  with  similar  views  of  our  other  philosophical  systems  in 
bi)  future  essays.     A  separate  dissertation  on  our  dialectic  philo- 
sophy, illustrating  at  some  length  the  difierent  kinds  of  evidence, 
D  D  2 
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(Pnuaiun)  will  be  highly  inleteUing  to  ths  laKraed  in  Europe, « 
bearing  conuder^ile  affiaity  to  the  aaalytk:  syatem  of  Aiutolle. 
But  whilst  I  coQtanplate  the  advaatages  to  be  deiived,  bj  the 
western  world  from  the  exiatence  of  the  Asiatic  Society  la  locdon, 
whose  laboura  are  certainly  worthy  of  the  iUustriona  peraoiuwho 
compose  that  body,  1  cannot  but  expreM  a  hope  that  it  will  oot 
fail  to  extend  its  beneficial  influence  to  this  country :  and  tboog^ 
my  public  employment  allows  merery  little  time,  I  shall  not  &il 
to  contribute  my  humble  mite  towards  tb^  able  and  guwtuus 
efforts  through  your  kind  medium. 

I  trust  I  have  given  you  in  my  last  letta,  a  |»«tty  fnll  ucoont 
of  what  is  doing  towards  the  general  improvement  of  knowledge 
in  this  country,  and  poiticnlarlyoftbe  studies  that  are  prosecn- 
ting  in  the  <»llege.     Our  Engli^  classes,  I  am  bappy  to  say,  are 
daily  increasing,  and  I  trtut  improving  too.    Many  of  oar  young 
men  hare  commenced  the  study  of  mathematics ;  and  it  is  no 
small  satisfactioD  to  reflect  that  the  objects  of  the  mstitntioD  wQl 
at  no  distant  period  be  fully  attained  ;  and  we  shall  hare  a  good 
number  of  able  translators  and  intelligent  teachers  ;  but  I  legiet 
to  add  that  want  of  encoarBgement  still  continnes  to  obstmct  the 
way  of  improTement.      The  School  Book  Society,  thoogh  still  la 
its  infancy  begins  already  to  exhibit  every  sign  of  its  growing  ma- 
turity.    A  series  of  nsefol  elementary  works  in  the  seveivl  vama- 
cular  languages,  well  adapted  to  young  people,  are  ia  a  state  of 
preparation  and  revision  ;  and  we  expect  to  see  them  added  to 
die  list  of  the  Society's  publications.     I  cannot  bowerer  h«lp  la- 
menting at  the  reflection  that  our  success  hes  not  been  conunenso- 
late  with  otir  ardent  wishes,  and  that  the  similar  institntioas  in 
the  sister  presidencefl  should  have  got  the  start  of  us  in  the  race 
so  happily  begun.    This  tardy  progress  on  our  part  is  attribataUe 
perhaps  not  only  to  the  lukewarmness  of  my  own  ooautrymen  in 
Madras,  but  also  to  the  remissoeas  of  our  European  patrons.    I 
bope  you  have  seen  the  very  gratifying  account  of  a  meeting  of 
the  native  inhabitants  at  Bombay,  to  express  their  regard  for  their 
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deKrring  goveraoT,  Mr,  ESphiaBtone,  on  the  occaitoD  of  hia  de- 
parture for  England.  They  lelected  the  very  jadicious  mode  of 
iDBtituting  a  professorship  in  hie  aune,  for  the  estenuon  of  Eu- 
ropean arts  and  scieDces  in  this  country.  Three  native  gentlemen 
subscribed  7000  rupees  each,  and  upwards  of  52,000  rupees  were 
collected  from  the  few  persons  that  were  present  at  the  meeting. 
Tliis  liberality  exceeds  any  that  I  have  ever  beard  of.  1  regret 
there  has  been  so  much  delay  in  the  preparation  of  the  piece  of  plate 
voted  to  you  by  the  Madras  inhabitants ;  it  waa  cerliunly  un- 
avoidable. Our  committee  are  very  anxious  to  hear  from  their 
r^esentatives  tn  England  on  the  subject.  All  your  native  friends 
are  doing  well  except  Vencstaiiya  S6stri  the  moet  esteemed  head 
Pnodit  h)  the  Snder  Adilut  who  died  only  two  days  ago.  Mut- 
tuiami,  Candruami,  &c.  desire  me  to  convey  to  yon  their  humble 
respects,  and  promise  to  write  to  you,  Candus&mi's  abridgment  of 
the  &nirti  C^oodrica  has  been  printed,  and  he  intends  to  cir- 
culate notice  of  his  woit,  and  to  forward  to  yon  a  copy  by  the 
present  oppcMtonity.  Being  apprdie&iive  that  f  may  be  con- 
sidered aa  too  tiresome  a  correspondent,  I  b^  to  conclude  this 
Utta,  much  hastier  indeed  than  I  am  inclined  to  do.  Wishing 
you  and  your  family  health,  wealth,  and  every  sucess  in  life,  I 
bc^  to  sabscribe  myself  with  the  greatest  respect, 
Sir, 
Toni  moat  obedient  and  bitbful  servant, 

RAM  RAZ. 

To  Richard  Clark,  Esq.,  care  of  Messrs.  Small  and  Co. 
Old  Jewry,  London. 
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Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Ram  Raz  to  Richard  Clark,  Etq., 

HINDU    ABCniTXCTVRE. 

Madras,  January  13, 1838. 
Sir, 

In  my  last  letter,  which  I  did  myBelf  the  honour  of  addretsinj; 
to  you,  I  expreHed  a  hope  that  I  should  be  able  to  forward  yon 
ao  Easay  on  Hindu  Architecture  by  an  eariy  opportunity ;  but  I 
fear  I  have  been  too  premature  in  forming  such  a  hope.  I  liltlc 
calculated  upon  the  time  that  would  be  necessarily  required  for 
me  to  surmount  the  Taiious  difficultiA  with  which  I  have  to  con- 
tend in  ducidatii^  a  subject  now  so  little  known  in  thU  part  of 
the  country.  Little  did  I  see  the  extent  of  the  field  into  which 
my  research  has  since  led  me.  !t  is  true  I  have  procured  aeieral 
treatises  on  architecture,  sculpture,  Sec,  and  I  have  already  meo- 
tioned  to  you  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Aitken  for  the  two 
manuscripts  which  he  had  the  kindness  to  prtx:ure  for  me ;  hot 
our  best  Pundits  have  given  them  up  as  altogether  inexplicable; 
and  although  these  works  ore  all  composed  in  Sanscrit,  yet,  with 
the  exception  of  some  topics  connected  with  religious  rites, 
sacrifices,  and  astrology  (which  occupy  indeed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Silpa  Sastra,  and  with  which  we  have  no  imme- 
diate concern),  1  might,  without  any  exaggeration,  affirm  that  (he 
whole  are  no  more  intelligible  than  the  darkest  oracles  are,  at 
least  to  those  who  are  tmacquainted  with  the  science  itself.  Our 
Pundits,  it  is  well  known,  are  skilful  enough  in  scholastic  dic- 
tation respecting  grammar,  It^c,  and  law,  to  which  p^haps  miy 
be  added  a  qualification,  though  less  general,  in  mythological 
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poetry  and  metaphysics,  and  a  partial  knowledge  of  astrcmomy 
and  medicine ;  but  our  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  &c. 
have  been  for  ages  confined  to  a  class  of  persons  whom  our  an- 
cieot  le^lators  have  ranked  amongst  the  lowetit  order  of  society, 
lliis  class,  perhaps  je^us  of  the  Brahmans,  whose  sacerdotal  au- 
thority they  have  always  opposed  with  a  spirit  of  independence; 
or  more  naturally  apprehensive  of  competition  in  their  trade,  took 
particular  care  to  conceal  the  sacred  volumes,  which  have  de- 
scended to  them,  from  the  rest  of  the  people ;  but  as  they  have 
on  their  part  been  long  denied  the  benefit  of  Sanscrit  literature, 
s  coutd  be  but  of  httle  use  to  themselves  ;  and  the 
e  has  been,  that  while  the  practical  part  of  the  science 
continued  to  be  followed  up  amongst  them  as  a  kind  of  inherit- 
ance from  generation  to  generation,  the  theory  became  gradually 
lost  to  the  whole  nation,  if  not  to  the  whole  worid.  Even  the 
few  scattered  fragments  udiich  have  escaped  the  hand  which 
either  jealousy  or  the  fear  of  competition  has  raised  to  conceal,  or 
rallier  destroy,  the  science,  are  now  alike  unavailable  to  those 
who  kept  them  to  themselves,  and  to  the  priests ;  the  former  being 
compelled  to  refer  to  the  latter  for  the  interpretation  of  the  supe- 
rior dialect,  and  the  latter  to  seek  from  the  former  for  definitioa 
of  technical  terms  which  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  seem  to 
have  been  able  to  explain  or  understand  accumtely.  This  cir- 
cumstance, more  than  any  other,  has  cost  me  considerable  time 
and  expense,  without  any  adequate  advantage.  Our  best  Dic- 
tionaries, at  least  the  best  that  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  do 
not  contain  a  single  architectural  term,  and  the  best  of  our  work- 
men have  been  so  long  disused  to  their  own  ancient  style  of 
building  durable  public  edifices,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
they  sbotdd  now  ascribe  their  ignorance  of  the  art  as  revealed 
from  heaven,  to  the  want  of  encour^ement  which  appears  in- 
deed to  have  ceased  on  the  decline  of  native  rule.  Such  is  the 
state  of  knowledge  amongst  those  to  whom  we  could  look  for  any 
illostration  respecting  an  art,  the  study  of  which  has  been  so  long 
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n^ected  io  this  country,  and  the  few  manuscripts  too  which  have 
withstood  the  corrodiog  hand  of  time  inevitabty  contain  numetoas 
errors  and  defects,  which  it  reqairea  no  small  labour  and  time  to 
correct  and  supply. 

"Hiese  difficulties,  comlHned  with  want  of  time  on  my  own 
part  to  sunnount  them,  discouraged  me  for  a  long  while,  and  tt  is 
but  lately  that  I  commenced  to  translate  and  to  take  down  ex- 
tracts and  notes  of  some  parts  which  I  hare  been  enaUedtomalce 
out.  There  still  remains  a  great  deal  to  be  done ;  nerertbelest, 
great  reason  have  I  to  think,  that  what  I  hare  a]read7  executed 
will  facilitate  idy  future  progress.  At  all  events,  if  it  please 
Heaven,  f  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  at  least  a  part  of  the  work 
by  an  early  opportunity,  and  though  I  cannot  promise  that  my 
performance  will  be  such  as  to  meet  with  the  approbatim  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  yet  I  trust  it  may  not  prove  alu^ther 
unacceptable  to  that  learned  body  of  men,  inasmuch  as  it  may 
tend  to  draw  attention  to  this  important  subject,  connected 
as  it  is  with  the  state  of  arts  and  sciences  in  India  in  eariy 
days. 

The  subject  itself  is  curious,  and  highly  deserving  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  antiquarian  and  the  philosopher.  A  correct  account 
and  accurate  elucidation  of  the  art  of  building,  practised  by  the 
Hindus,  must  throw  considerable  light  on  the  early  progress  of 
architecture  in  general.  Some  of  the  westeni  authors  hare  traced 
a  certain  resemblauce  in  the  leading  features  of  the  buildii^  in 
Egypt  and  India,  and  have  thence  concluded  that  there  has  very 
early  been  a  communication  of  architectural  knowledge  between 
the  two  countries.  But  it  is  not  altogether  imptobable  that  this 
resemblance  may  be  merely  owing  to  accident,  inasmuch  as  in 
architecture,  as  well  as  in  every  other  art,  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  comfort  of  mankind,  two  or  more  nations  may  possess 
something  in  common,  without  having  any  intercourse  with  eadi 
other ;  for  the  wants  felt  by  man  being  the  same,  it  is  not  surptis- 
ii^  that  the  remedies  resorted  to  for  supplying  than  should  be 
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alio  siinilaT,  or  neaity  go.  If,  oa  the  other  hand,  however,  both 
these  couatriea  had  actually  any  connexion  in  early  ages,  k  is 
hard  to  determine  which  of  them  may  have  been  indebted  to  the 
other.  The  western  writen  on  antiquities  have  not  placed  this 
mattCT  beyond  doubt.  And,  for  my  own  part,  I  will  not  venture 
to  affirm  any  thing  with  certainty,  until  I  have  collected  suffi- 
cient infonnation  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  this  alleged  affinity  in 
the  architectures  of  Egypt  and  India.  I  humbly  presume,  there- 
tare,  that  until  the  Silpa.  Sastra  of  the  Hindus  ia  correctly  iUns- 
tiated,  and  laid  before  the  public,  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
art  owes  its  origin  to  the  one,  or  the  other,  of  the  two  countries 
most  remain  problematical. 

Whilst  the  anbject  of  my  present  research  opens  upon  me  such 
a  wide  field  of  delightful  prospect,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
I  already  anticipated,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge,  with  painful 
sensation,  my  own  incompetency  for  the  task,  which  your  kind- 
neM  baa  assigned  to  me ;  and  regret  moat  sinceiely  that  it  has  not 
hllen  into  abler  hands.  Diligesce  a&d  fideUty,  however,  in  the 
execution  of  the  work  entrusted  to  me  shall  not  be  wanting  on  my 
part ;  but  the  result  of  my  labours  can  be  only  commensurate  to 
the  ability  t  possess,  compared  with  the  difficulty  of  the  subject 
itself. 

I  hope  what  I  have  already  said  will  give  you  some  notion  of 
the  nature  of  the  undertaking  in  which  I  tun  engaged,  and  of  the 
little  progress  which  I  have  hitherto  been  enabled  to  make  in  con- 
sequence of  unavoidable  delays,  arising  parUy  from  the  difficulty 
of  the  subject,  and  partly  from  the  want  of  leisure.  You  are  too 
well  acquainted  with  my  tiifling  acquirements  to  entertain  high 
expectations  in  the  performance  of  the  task  assigned  to  me.  I 
<Mily  purpose  to  write  a  short  but  comprehmsive  essay  on  Indian 
aidiitecture  from  the  materials  that  I  may  be  able  to  collect ;  to 
which  I  shall  perhaps  add  some  descriptions  of  a  few  temples  and 
potticoes,  [oiocipally  taken  from  the  Camatic,  with  corresponding 
devgns. 
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Willing  you  and  jout  family  every  luccesi  and  proaperi^  id 
life. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and 

Faithful  Servant, 

R^M  RAZ. 
Richard  Clark,  Esq.,      ' 
Chiawick,  near  London. 


Proceedw^t  at  a  nvmeroui  and  respectable  Meeting  of  the  Na- 
tive Inhabitants  of  Bombay,  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Na- 
tive Education  Society,  on  Tuesday,  August  ^S,  1827. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Madhowdus  Rumshoddus  taking 
the  chair,  at  the  unanimous  request  of  the  gentlemen  assembled. 

At  the  Bu^estiim  of  the  chairman,  the  object  of  the  meeting 
was  eiplained  in  die  English,  M^retha,  Goojratee,  and  Pereian 
languages,  viz.  "  To  come  to  a  resolution  on  the  most  appropriate 
"  method  of  attesting  the  affectionate  and  respectful  sentiments 
*'  of  the  native  community  towards  the  Honourable  Mountstnart 
"  Elphinitone,  on  his  leaving  the  government  of  Bombay,  over 
"  which  he  has  presided  for  the  last  eight  years  witfi  bo  much 
'*  virtue,  ability,  aud  integrity,  accompanied  with  such  invariable 
"  courtesy,  kindness,  and  generosity." 

Framjee  Cowasjee  rose  to  state  that  there  were  several  loethods 
of  accomplishing  their  object ;  they  might  present  a  service  of 
l^te ;  they  might  erect  a  statue,  or  they  might  draw  up  a  suit- 
able address ;  the  last  of  these  he  considered  to  be  but  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  some  more  permanent  attestation  of  tbe 
feelings  of  their  hearts.  As  to  the  terms  of  tbe  address,  there 
could  be  but  one  opinion  ;  but  he  intreated  the  meeting  to  rr- 
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""An  in  iheir  mJods  by  what  other  means  they  could  most  eHec- 
tailly  perpetnate  the  remembnince  of  one  to  whom  they  had 
looked  aa  their  commoQ  father  and  friend. 

Hie  native  gentlemep  present  dien  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
wkms  methods  of  carryiDg  into  effect  their  object,  when  it  was 
at  length 

Moved  by  Uie  chainnan ;  seconded  by  Framjee  Cowasjee,  and 
unaoimously  resolved.  That  the  most  satisfactory  and  durable 
pliii  of  carrying  their  wishes  into  eflect,  is  by  accumulating  a 
Fund  of  money  to  be  vested  in  guveniment  secnrities,  from  the 
interest  of  which,  according  to  its  amount,  one  or  more  profes- 
wnfaips  (to  be  held  by  gentlemen  from  Great  Britain,  until  the 
Wppy  period  arrive  when  natives  shall  be  fully  competent  to  hold 
thmi),  shall  be  established  under  the  Bombay  Education  Society 
for  teaching  the  English  langaage,  the  arts,  Bciences,  and  titeT- 
attire  of  Enrope  ;  and  that  Aese  professorships,  in  compliment 
to  the  person  in  reference  to  whom  the  meeting  has  been  con- 
»«ned,  be  denominated  "  The  Hphinstone  Professorships,"  with 
the  reservation,  however,  from  the  principal  subscribed,  of  a  suf- 
lieieDt  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Qpfainstone,  to  be  placed  in  the  library  of  the  Native  Education 

A  subscription  was  in  consequence  immediately  opened,  when 
the  following  sums  were  subscribed  by  the  members  present : 

ttoopjee  Dhmijee 3000 

Cnrsetjee  and  Jeehaogeer  Ardaseer ISOO 

Jagonnath  Shnokerset , 3000 

Dhackjec  Dadajee 2500 

Bomanjee  Honnasiee 1500 

Piamjee  Cowasjee  (Banajee) 7000 

Moola  Feeroz 200 

Nowrojee  Jemsetjee 700 

!>adaWioy  Pestonjee ■ 1 500 

•    D  d6 
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Jemsetjee  Jeejeebhoy 7000 

Hoohummud  Ulee  Rogaj  3000 

Wittoba  CauDojee 1000 

^  Mahomed  SooBtry 1000 

Cureetjee  Mtmockjee 1000 

Framjee  Bomanjee 250 

Honnasjee  Dorabjee 750 

Nagordas  Heerjee  Hoodee , 750 

Cajee  Gotdam  Hoosain  Maham 200 

Pestonjee  CuTsetjee  Jum«etjee  Modee 1500 

Vinkajee  Meijee 5O0 

Riutorajee  Couwasjee  Patule 500 

Hoodee  Sorubjee  Vacha  Gandhee 300 

BappOD  Ragoonath  Joshee , 150 

Couwasjee  Manockjee 400 

Wassoodew  Gunnesh 100 

Sapoorjee  Sorabjee  Panik 325 

Tarracfaand  Motteecbund   200 

Hnnsrej  Hiirre«das 200 

Lucfameechnnd  Poonjraj 500 

LalhaBhanjee 100 

Saddoodeen  Shaikally  Coor 200 

Jamnadas  Jugjeevondas 100 

CulUaojee  Shainjee 100 

Dumma  Gopal 100 

Gopaljee  Khemjee 100 

Roopchund  Etamcbund  BhuDsaHee 100 

Mttschurjee  TuidoDJee  and  Co 300 

KaikhuBTOo  Sooral^ee 725 

Suckharam  Laxmonjee ' 200 

Wittoba  Ballajee 100 

Ltixmoa  Govindjee , 100 

Ragfaoba  Jeevajee lOO 
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PandooruBg  Dulrae 50 

Gnnpat  Sadaahew  Naik 50 

Bhatkei  Croostn  Naik 50 

Nanjee  SeskuTu 500 

Madhoba  Ru|^oonathjee 50 

Jnggtmath  ^astree  KramaTunt 100 

Hahommed  Ibraheem  Mucba   300 

RamjeeChDttoo 1000 

Hmcket  Jaimn  Munjee 50 

Dhunjeebhoy  Framjee 1 500 

Cnse^  Jemsetjee  Jeejeebhoy 1 500 

Fnrdoonjee  Sonbjee 250 

Moteechuod  AiDeechund 750 

PotODJee  Nowrojee  (Bonajee) 500 

Rastomjee  Cowasjee  (do.) 500 

Hahcxned  Syed  Rogay 1000 

Hoolna  Eamail  Kumiodad 50 

Raheemodeen  Shaik  Bhicun . . . . , 50 

HahomiiMd  SyedPuricar 200 

Hahommed  AbduUa  Kulvakur 50 

Ramchumdra  Shastree  Junvakur    25 

Sadaahew  Kusheenatb  Chlrattnti 300 

Soiabjee  Pestonjee 100 

Shah  Jogueedass  Shiodas 500 

Total 52.276 

Od  the  motion  of  Jemse^ee  Jeejeebboy,  seconded  by  Kaik- 
huatoo  Sorabjee,  it  was 

ReaolTcd,  That  the  Bubscription  paper,  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  proceedinga  of  the  meeting,  be  circulated  among  the  native 
InhatHtants  of  Bombay  for  ftuther  contributions ;  and  that  it  be 
KDt  to  the  out-stations  for  the  same  purpose. 

*   D  D  7 
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Moved  b;  Dhackjee  Dadajee,  seconded  by  Nowrojee  Jem- 
■hedjee,  and 

Resolved,  Ihat  a  committee  of  native  geotiemea  be  formed  to 
cany  the^e  resolutioiu  into  effect,  and  to  report  to  the  RubKribm 
when  tlie  measurei  jHopoaed  are  sufficiently  matured  to  aaUk 
them  to  hand  up  the  address  and  resolations  to  the  HonouiaUe 
Hountstuart  Elphinstone  ;  the  Committee  K>  consist  of 
Jemsetjee  Jeejeebhoy  Dareedu  Hmjeevondas 

Fnunjee  Cowasjee  Jagonnatli  Shunkerdiet 

Boinanjee  Hormasjee  Mahomed  Vlee  Rogay. 

Dhackjee  Dadajee 
And  that  Captam  Jervis  be  requested  to  afford  his  aid  as  secn- 
tary  to  the  committee. 

The  meeting  then  concluded  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chiurman. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the  members  of  the  committee 
above  named - 


No  V. 
Mt  Dear  Sik, 
I  HAVE  this  moment  the  pleasure  of  leoeiviiig  your  note  of  this 
day.  I  beg  to  apologize  to  yon  for  having  kept  until  this  time,  the 
volumes  which  you  very  kindly  lent  me.  IntemtptionB  prevented 
me  from  conpleting  my  perusal  of  them  so  soon  as  I  vriihed : 
1  now  return  d>em  with  my  sincere  thanks,  and  if  perfectly  con- 
venient, you  Willi  hope  obUge  me  by  a  loan  of  the  third,  and  by 
allowing  me  again  a  perusal  of  the  second  after  a  month  or  two. 
I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  man  who  det£Sts  despotism, 
and  abhors  bigotry,  to  defend  the  character  of  our  illustrious 
minister,  Mr.  Canning,  and  support  his  administratioD  if  possiUe. 
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I  will  theiefbre  embrace  another  0{^ttuDity  of  performing  what 
1  coniider  my  duty.  Id  the  mean  time  I  remain  with  sincoe  re- 
gard and  esteem, 

Yonrs  moat  nscerely, 

RAMMOHUN  ROY. 
0ctober9, 1827.— 7  p.m. 
Pray  excuse  haste. 


No.  VI. 
Mt  Deak  Sir, 
Allow  me  to  retnm  the  volume  containing  the  evideitceoa  the 
■tateoflreland,  which  youso  very  kindly  lent  me.  It  is,  I  presume, 
impossible  for  an  uninterested  person  to  peruse  it  as  it  is,  and  not 
come  to  a  determination  to  second  the  cause  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation ;  I  content  myself  with  an  appeal  to  your  humanity  and 
good  sense.  I  regret  very  much  that  I,  who  am  heartily  anxious 
to  co-operate  with  yoa  in  all  religious  and  secular  matters,  should 
be  compelled  to  differ  so  widely  from  you  in  this  single  but  im- 
portant point.  As  there  is  I  feai  no  chance  of  any  change  in  our  le- 
spective  opinions  on  this  subject,  I  hasten  to  conclude  this  with 
my  fervent  wishes  for  your  health  and  success  in  all  your  views 
and  undertakings  in  India,  and  remain 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

RAMMOHUN  ROY. 
November  23, 1827. 


No.  VII. 
Mt  Deak  Sik. 
I  HATE  been  with  infinite  satisfaction  given  to  understand  by 
Col.  Watson,  that  you  Opposed  theemancipatiooof  yourCatho* 
lie  fellow-subjects  merely  for  the  sake  of  ailment,  probably  to 
know  what  the  other  party  could  advance  in  support  of  it.  I 
was  however  at  a  loss  till  yesterday  that  a  person  like  yoursdf,  so 
libend  in  every  other  point  and  so  kind  even  to  a  humble  foreigner 
such  an  I  am,  should  be  uDfriendly  tcjwardi  his  own  countrymen, 
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and  ahould  be  indifferent  about  their  political  degndatioa  nnder 
the  cloak  ofreUgum.  I  am  now  reliered  from  that  anxiety,  and 
wishiag;  you  with  all  my  heart  erery  success  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  I  r^nain 

Youre  very  sincerely, 

RAHMOHUN  ROY. 
December  8, 1827. 


No.  VIII. 
Mt  Dear  Sir, 
HAriso  been  for  the  last  three  months  confined  to  the  hoose 
by  a  return  of  my  old  and  oppressive  complaint,  the  asthma, 
which  has  oppressed  me  during  the  cold  season  most  iinmercifiilly, 
I  r^ret  I  hare  not  been  able,  in  consequence,  to  do  myself  the 
honour  of  paying  you  my  respects  in  person  for  a  long  while,  bat 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so  shortly,  as  I  imagine  my  cruel  com- 
panion will  leave  me  on  the  change  of  the  season. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  enclosed  is  mtended  for  the  indi- 
vidual bearing  that  name,  who  is  employed  at  Colonel  Imlat^'s 
office,  and  sot  for  me,  as  the  misnomer  evinces,  but  it  havii^ 
been  erroneously  given  me,  I  beg  to  return  it  herewith.  Being 
still  suffering  under  my  distressing  malady,  1  am  totally  unaUe  to 
serve  on  diejury  this  session,  but  would  be  most  happy  to  attend 
at  the  next.* 

I  trust  that  your  honour  and  all  the  members  of  your  family 
are  enjoying  perfect  health  and  felicity,  and  remain  with  much 
respect  and  deference. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 
FdNuary  15, 1828.  And  devoted  humUe  servant. 

HURREE  HUR  DUTT. 
To  B R ,  Esq. 
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He  folIowiDg  letter  is  from  a  Hindoo  banker  of  rank  and  re- 
■pectability  in  Cakutta,  to  a  gentlenian  now  resident  in  England, 
and  ii  gi?en  as  a  atriking  example  of  the  attainments  native 
Indians  are  capable  of;  since  this  letter,  be  it  remembered,  is 
not  the  result  of  a  life  devoted  to  literature  or  science,  but  the 
off-hand  [xoduction  of  a  man  of  business,  therefore  the  more 
remaikable  for  its  grammatical  purity  —  the  ease  and  el^;ance 
vith  which  it  is  expressed  —  and  consequently  a  proof  of  && 
sstonishin^  proficiency  made,  and  making,  by  cative  gentlemen 
in  acquirement  of  the  English  language. 

Calcutta,  26  May,  1829. 
Mt  deak  Sir, 

1  BAVE  been  favoured  with  your  kind  communications,  dated 
London,  30th  September,  and  the  3rd  of  February  last.  I  am, 
iodeed,  so  &r  from  being  disposed  to  charge  you  with  a  want  of 
drility  in  your  having  left  India  so  abruptly,  that  I,  on  the  oon- 
tiary,  rejoice  on  your  having  done  so ;  as  the  ceremony  of  part- 
ing is  at  all  times,  and  under  any  cucumstances,  a  painful  one, 
whicb  would  have  been  the  more  so  in  the  present  instance,  when 
ve  were  to  be  torn  from  each  other  perhaps  for  ever.  The  high 
tenas  in  which  you  have  spoken  of  me,  are  only  so  many  marks 
of  your  liberal  disposition  ;  and  1  feel  not  a  little  grateful  to  you 
for  your  very  generous  offer  to  undertake  any  commission  which 
I  may  have  for  execution  in  England  —  an  offer  which  I  would 
he  pioud  to  avail  myself  of  whenever  I  should  have  occasion  for 
thenme. 

1  have  remembered  you  te  Rammohua  Roy,  and  he,  in  re- 
tam,  presents  his  respectful  complimenu  to  you.  As  he  is  about 
to  proceed  to  England,  you  will  no  doubt  consider  him  more 
fortunate  than  we  are,  in  treading  on  a  land  which  none  of  our 
countryinen  ever  did,  and  bis  presence  there  will  doubtless  be  a 
novelty.     This  circumstance,  too,  will  supersede  the  necessity 
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of  my  adverting;  to  his  opinion  regarding  the  question  of  CatholH: 
emancipation,  as  ;ou  will,  in  all  probability,  see  him  on  bis  ar- 
rival there,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  holding  a  personal  iisr 
cussion  with  him  on  the  subjecL 

I  ara  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Ferpison  is  about  to  go  into  tbs 
Direction.  On  your  seeing  him,  you  will  do  me  the  favour  U 
remind  him  of  his  promise  to  do  every  good  for  Bengal;  and  u 
he  will,  in  his  new  situation,  have  ample  power  in  his  haDdB,k 
will,  I  trust,  now  redeem  his  pledge,  the  more  particularly,  as  he 
is  so  much  indebted  to  this  country.  I  hope  we  shall  soon  hear 
of  your  also  being  in  a  similar  situation. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  of  a  scheme  for  estaUiihing 
a  general  back  in  Calcutta  having  been  lately  broached.  As  the 
particulars  of  it  will  be  written  to  you  by  others,  I  refrain  from 
entering  into  an  explanation  about  it,  and  conclude  by  wiriiiog 
you  every  health  and  happineiiB. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

DWARKANATH  TAGORE. 
To  Browne  Roberts,  Esq. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Part  IV.  now  presented  to  the  Public  has 
been  much  longer  delayed  than  I  could  have 
expected,  owing  to  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  serious  bad  health.  The  cause  is  a  matter 
of  no  concern  to  the  Public  ;  and  I  only  notice 
it  to  add,  that  a  continued  and  critical  state 
of  ill  health  will  prevent  the  completion  of 
Part  V.  which  I  had  originally  proposed,  and 
which  was  announced  in  the  first  advertise- 
ment of  the  work. 

In  taking  leave  therefore  of  the  reader,  I 
have  to  request  his  perusal  of  the  following 
pages  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  have 
been  written — a  sincere  desire  to  search  after 
truth  in  a  matter  of  high  importance  to  the 
public  interests.  In  the  full  consciousness  of 
this  motive,  I  can  easily  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
calumnies  of  opponents,  or  peruse  their  accu- 
sations with  indifference  or  silent  contempt. 
Justice  to  an  oppressed  people,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  facts  through  which  the  pros- 
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perity  of  India  and  of  Britain  may  be  recipro- 
cally promoted,  hare  alone  actuated  my  en- 
deavours ;  and  whether  my  conclusions  shall 
be  ultimately  proved  right  or  wrong,  if  the 
discussion  shall  elicit  those  truths,  by  which 
the  objects  I  have  steadily  had  in  view  may 
at  length  be  attained,  it  is  all  1  can  expect 
to  compensate  for  the  sacrifices  which  the  un- 
dertaking has  cost  me. 

R.  RICKARDS. 

London, 
March  \,  1832. 
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INDIA. 


PART  IV. 

ON  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY'S  COUMERCE,  AND  ITS 
RESULTS. 


In  treatiDg  of  the  Company's  Commerce,  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  details  affect- 
ing particular  exports  or  imports.  Enough 
has  been  already  said,  in  the  many  pubHca- 
tions  which  have  appeared  on  this  subject,  as 
to  the  various  articles  of  effective  demand,  on 
either  side,  in  the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia ;  its  capability  of  in- 
definite extension ;  the  now  unequivocally 
admitted  taste  of  Asiatics  for  Europef^  com- 
modities ;  and  the  value  of  those  products 
which  India  yields,  and  may  further  yield,  in 
incalculable  abundance,  for  the  uses  and  con- 
sumption of  this  country.  To  enlarge  on 
these  topics,  would  only  be  to  repeat  what 
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other  writers  have  already  explained ;  and  it 
would  be  as  little  consistent  with  pnidence, 
or  policy,  to  weaiy  readers  of  the  present  day 
with  hacknied  arguments  on  the  evils  of  mo- 
nopoly. 

There  is,  however,  one  question  in  the  gene- 
ral range  of  those  about  to  be  discussed,  which 
other  writers  have  not  touched,  which  I  alone 
brought  forward  in  1813,*  and  which,  if  my 
view  of  the  case  be  correct,  must  be  conclusive 
as  to  the  policy  of  conUnuing  or  discontinu- 
ing the  Company's  trade;  and  that  is — the 
origin,  and  present  proper  incidence,  of  the 
Company's  debts. 

The  East  India  Company  have  had,  for 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century,  two  con- 
cerns to  administer;  their  political  or  terri- 
torial concern,  and  their  commercial  concern. 
The  territorial  head  embraces  every  thing 
connected  with  the  defence  and  administration 
of  the  govermnent  of  India — every  thing  in 
short  that  is  not  commercial — and  if  it  can  be 
shewn  that  the  revenues  have  been  more  than 
sufficient  to  defray  every  description  of  poli- 
tical or  territorial  charge,  during  the  Compa- 
ny's administration,  leaving  a  large  surplus 
at  the  end  of  the  period  about  to  be  reviewed ; 
it  follows,  that  as  territorial  debt,  and  surplus 

■  Vide  Rickaids'  Speeches,  Part  HI.,  p.  224—238. 
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revenue,  are  incompatible;  such  debts  as  may 
have  been  contracted  during  the  period  must 
necessarily  attach  to  commerce. 

This,  then,  is  the  simple  fact  intended  to  be 
explained  in  the  folloiring  pages.  True,  it  is 
at  variance  with  almost  universal  preposses- 
sions and  belief;  but  if  the  proofs  about  to  be 
adduced  shall  be  found  to  be  incontrovertible, 
no  plea  can  then  remain  for  continuing  a  trade 
injurious  in  all  its  current  operations,  both  to 
India  and  to  England,  and  absolutely  ruinous, 
in  its  results,  to  the  East  India  Company 
itself. 


CHAPTER  I. 


In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Company's  his- 
tory, we  have  no  precise  statements  of  the 
actual  condition  of  their  affairs.  It  can  only 
be  collected  from  historical  facts. 

The  first  East  India  Company  was  estab- 
lished by  a  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
December  1600,  for  fifteen  years.  They  were 
constituted  a  body  corporate,  with  exclmive 
privilege  of  trade;  and  soon  after  raised  a 
F  F  2 
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capital  of  £69,091.  their  first  settlements 
were  at  Acheen,  Bantam,  the  Molucca  Islands, 
and  at  Surat.  Another  Companj'  was  char- 
tered for  China,  in  1610 ;  but  the  former  char- 
ter was  renewed  by  King  James  I.,  and  ren- 
dered perpetual.  At  this  time  their  adventures 
to  India  were  on  a  limited  scale.  For  twelve 
years,  from  1600  to  1613, 
to^^!™    the  whole  capital  employed 

Toui ~m^     '^s  only  £464,284 ;  aver- 

^  ■'^^,    aging,   therefore,  £38,690 

per  annum ;  of  which,  greatly  more  than  half 
was  expended  on  the  equipment  of  their 
ships.  Their  average  profit  on  the  whole  of 
the  twelve  voyages,  is,  notwithstanding,  rated 
at  138  per  cent. 

How  this  profit  was  calculated,  does  not 
appear.  If  the  calculation  assimilates  to  that 
of  an.  example  to  be  quoted  presently  (vide 
p.  42S  et  seq.  and  p.  433),  there  will  be  grounds 
for  doubting  its  perfect  accuracy ;  more  especi- 
ally as  we  know  that  in  1607  there  were  no  pro- 
fits ;  the  ships  in  that  year  being  wholly  lost. 
Other  losses  were  sustained  in  these  years,  by 
the  hostile  opposition  the  Company  had  to  en- 
counterfiom tlie Turks  in  theRed Sea,  andfrom 
the  Portuguese  in  India ;  but  actual  losses,  with 
other  chaiges  to  be  hereafter  noticed    (vide 

*  Moreau,  p.  I . 
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p.  452),  seem  always  to  hare  been  studiously 
omitted  from  the  Company's  calculations  of 
profit.  What  became  of  the  ships  and  their 
expensive  outfit,  is  not  specified — an  impor- 
tant element  in  statements  of  this  nature,  and 
therefore  requiring  to  be  accounted  for. 

Until  1612,  the  East  India  Company  vere     1612. 
a  regulated  Company,  trading  on  separate 
interests  but  subject  to  fixed  rules.     They 
were  then  constituted  a  joint  stock,  with  a    16I6 
capital  of  £429,000,  and  extended  their  fac-     ^^g 
tories  in  the  Eastern  Islands,  and  to  Japan ; 
to  Surat,  and  to  sundry  places  on  the  western 
side  of  India ;  and  to  Masulipatam,  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel. 

This  capital  was  divided  into  four  separate 
portions,  for  adventures  to  be  undertaken  in 
four  successive  years,  or  from  1613  to  1616 ;  in 
which  voyages  there  were  no  less  than  twenly- 
nine  vessels  employed;  yet  the  bullion  and 
goods  exported,  in  the  whole  period,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  ^189,516;  whilst  the  pur- 
chase repair  and  equipment    Cipiui  £439,000. 

,     .      .  .  ,  £ipaadediDg(Mdi>DdbiilliMi£l&9,S1ff 

of  their  ships,  amounted  to    Do-        3iiipi,&c 339.4U* 

£239,484,  or,  as  before,  to  429,000 

more  than  one-half  of  the  actual  capital  em- 
ployed. 

■  Mill  uys  £272,544.    Vol.  i.  p.  20. 
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A  new  subscription  was  shortly  afterwards 
raised,  amounting  to  ;£l,629,040,  and  divided 
among  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four  subscribers ; 
of  whom  fifteen  were  dukes  and  earls,  tturteen 
countesses  and  other  titled  ladies,  and  eighty- 
two  knights,  including  judges  and  privy  coun- 
sellors. Like  the  former  capital,  this  was  also 
divided  into  portions  for  separate  annual  voy- 
ages. The  Company  was  called  the  second 
joint  stock  G>mpany.  Their  afiairs  were,  as 
usual,  reported  to  be  prosperous,  and  their 
stock  sold  currently  at  203  per  cent.* 

The  following  abstract  of  the  Company's 
trade,  from  March  1020  to  1624,  was  at  this 
time  laid  before  Parliament;  and  is  here  sub- 
joined, as  being  characteristic  of  the  mode  in 
which,  from  the  earliest  times,  they  submitted 
estimates  of  profit  to  the  public. 

*  Mr.MoTeui(p.  1.)  says  the  Company  boasted  ia  1613 
of  a  profit  on  a  joint  stock  voyage  of  340  per  cent. ;  but  these 
boasts  of  high  profit  are  brought  into  considerable  doubt  by 
a  document  presented  to  pariiament  in  1621,  where  it  ap- 
pears that,  out  of  eighty-six  ships  sent  to  India  between  1600 
and  1 621 ,  only  thirty-six  had  returned  safely  ;  nine  were  kwt ; 
fire  worn  out  by  long  service  fnnn  port  to  port  is  India ;  detea 
takea  by  the  Dutch,  and  twenty-five  lemained  in  India  or  on 
the  voyage  home.  The  Company  having  always  been  their 
own  insurers,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  under  such  a  vast 
loss  of  capital,  any  profit  could  have  ultimately  resulted  from 
the  trading  adventures  of  this  penod.  - 
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* 

Eifona. 

Value  of 

Eiporb 

iDdia. 

REMARKS. 

1620 

1621 
1622 
1623 

10 

4 

5 
7 

Bollion,... 
Hmhaidii. 

Toul 

BiJUon.... 
Total 

Bidlion.... 
ToKl 

Bullion.... 
Hercbtuiisc 

Toul 

62,490 
28,308 

108,837 

94,464 
389,500 
682,593 

in  India  to  defeod  the 
Company's  property  a- 
gainrttheDutch.except 
one  which  brought  home 
Indigo,  Calicoes,  Drags, 
&C.  to  the  value  stated. 

The    money     bemg 
wasted    in  the   quarrel 
with  the  Dutch,only  one 
ship    returned,    loaded 
with  pepper,  cloves,  and 
China  raw  silk. 

Canoes  of  five  ships, 
consisting  of  pepper  clo- 
ves, mace,  nutm^,gum 
lac,  indigo,  calico,  &c. 
i296,600,  aod  Persian 
raw  snk,  £93,000. 

Pepper,  cloves,  mace, 
nutmegs,  udigo,  calico, 
&c.  brouriitinfive  ships, 
value     &86,593,    and 
PersianiHw  silk  £96,000 

90,998 

12,900 
6,523 

19,423 

61,600 
6,430 

68,030 

68,720 
17,345 

86,065 

264,516 

1,175,444 

lonMi,  p.  I,  when  Iha  ii 
H  produced  st  the  ulw." 


u  ID  ilw  hit  coliuui  ue  ipokai  at  ii 
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This  statement  exhibits,  no  doubt,  a  la^ 
return  from  sale  of  imports,  when  compared 
with  the  ori^nal  outlay,  or  Talue  of  bulliou 
and  goods  exported ;  and  may  account  for  the 
readiness  with  which  East  India  subscriptioDS 
were  filled ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  it  only 
embraces  a  small  portion  of  the  subscribed  ca- 
pital. If  the  remainder  was  in  this,  as  in  former 
instances,  expended  in  the  outfit  of  ships,  the 
balance  of  their  exports  and  imports  would 
be  anything  but  clear  profit.  The  expendi- 
cpiui £i.m.04o   ^'^'^0"   account  of   ship- 

CJaadiindlmlliDiieiparted..      2M,616     ping.  Or  ;6l,364,524,  WOUld 

RMDum  tob«  iccooBttii  for  i,36+,5M  still  require  to  be  account- 
ed for.* 
But  a  remarkable  fact,  recorded  in  this  case, 
is  that  the  above  sumof  £1,175,444  is  thesale 
proceeds  of  the  cargoes  of  twelve  ships  only, 
out  of  twenly-six  equipped  for  the  occasion. 
Of  the  remaining  fourteen,  ten  were  actually 
fitted  out  as  ships  of  war,  and  "  detained  in 
"  India  to  defend  the  Company's  property ;" 
whilst  the  money  sent  out  in  two  other  ships, 
is  also  admitted  to  have  been  "  wasted  in  their 
**  quarrel  with  the  Dutch.-f    If  therefore  the 


*  The  Company  were  now  poaseaaed  of  36  ships  of  Aon  , 

100  to  1000  tons.— Mill,  to),  i.  p.  23. 
t  Moreau,  p.  1,  and  Mill,  toI.  i.  p.  38,  ^9. 
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ships,  which  did  noC  return  to  England,  were 
lost,  captured,  or  worn  out  in  the  service,  as  on 
former  occasions  ;f  or,  if  the  difference  be- 
tween the  value  of  the  Company's  exports,  and 
the  amount  of  their  subscribed  capital,  were 
absorbed  in  these  equipments,  in  their  con- 
tests with  the  Dutch,  and  defence  of  their  nu- 
merous factories ;  it  is  clear,  that,  instead  of 
profit,,  there  must  have  been  a  heavy  loss  sus- 
tained on  the  actual  out  turn  of  these  adven- 
tures. 

The  Company,  it  is  true,  are  said  to  have 
received  in  1619,  from  the  Duteh,  ;£80,000  as 
compensation  for  ships  and  property  plun- 
dered by  them  in  India.  But  if  this  sum  were 
added  to  the  sale  proceeds  of  the  return  car- 
goes, making  together  £1,255,444,  to  be  de- 
ducted from  £1,629,040,  the  sum  of  capital 
employed ;  the  difference,  £373,596,  would  be 
net  loss,  besides  interest,  dividends,  customs, 
chaises  of  merchandize,  &c. 

The  Company  had  moreover  to  pay  King 
James  I.  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at  this 
time,  £20,000  as  droits  of  Admiralty,  for  the 
capture  of  Ormuz  from  the  Portuguese,  besides 
the  fruitless  expense  of  the  expedition ;  Or- 
muz, and  their  other  stations  in  the  Persian 

*  Vide  note,  p.  424. 
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Gulph,  pivTing  in  the  end  to  be  of  do  impot- 
tanee,  but  rather  a  useless  charge. 

To  these  incumbmnces,  heavy  losses  and 
reverses  abroad,  were  now  to  be  added.  From 
the  first  English  Company  enteiing  into  the 
Indian  trade,  they  were  engaged  in  constant, 
often  unequal,  hostility  with  their  rivals,  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch.  Their  commerce  re- 
quired indeed  to  be  armed  at  all  points  for 
defence ;  notwithstanding  which,  their  weak- 
ness abroad,  compared  with  the  power  of  the 
Dutch,  was  such  as  to  place  them  at  the 
mercy  of  their  rivals.*  The  English  factory 
at  Amboyna  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  the 
inhabitants  inhumanly  massacred,  in  1623; 
and  shortly  after,  the  Company's  agents  and 
servants  were  driven  out  of  the  other  spice 
islands, with  the  loss  of  vast  property  in  goods, 
stores,  ships,  &c. 

In  spite  therefore  of  the  fallacious  display 
of  advantageous  sales  in  England,  historical 
facts  thus  prove  the  existence  of  great  em- 
barassment  and  pressure  on  the  Company's 
affairs,  from  the  earliest  times  of  their  com- 
mercial career ;  not  a  particle  of  which  seems 
.  ever  to  have  been  included  in  their  estimates 
of  profit. 

From  1624-5  to  1626-7,  we  have  no  account 

•  Milt,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 
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of  the  Company's  capital ;  but  their  trade  is  1624 
represented  to  have  been  subject  to  great  ob-  .i^g 
struction,  and  their  agents  to  continued  mor- 
tifications and  disasters;  from  the  Dutch  in 
the  Eastern  Islands ;  from  the  Danes,  a  new 
rival,  in  Tanjore;  and  to  have  been  driven 
from  Masulipatam,  in  1628,  by  the  oppressions 
of  the  native  government.  With  narrow  funds, 
and  unskilful  management,  their  commercial 
efforts  were  still  feeble,  and  their  affairs  gene* 
rally  in  a  declining  state.* 

The  threatening  aspect  too  of  public  affairs 
in  England,  after  the  accession  of  Charles  I., 
and  the  unpromising  appearances  of  the  Com- 
pany's tmde,  had  greatly  reduced  the  value 
of  their  stock ;  so  that  in  1 328  it  fell  to  80  per  1628, 
cent ;  at  which  time  they  had  been  obliged, 
as  confessed  by  themselves,  to  contract  debt 
to  the  amount  of  £200,000.  During  the  trou- 
bles of  Charles's  reign,  further  disoi^nization 
ensued;  whence  in  1632,  profits  were  not 
computed  at  more  than  12}  per  cent,  and 
stock  was  still  much  below  par. 

In  this  year  a  subscription  was  opened  for     1633. 
a  third  joint  stock,  and  amounted  to  £420,700. 
We  are  left  again,  for  a  series  of  years,  in 
darkness  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  em- 
ployed in  their  annual  adventures,  or  the  value 

•  Mill,  vol.  i.  p.  37,  38,  39. 
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of  their  returns.  We  only  know,  that  theii 
factories  were  extended  in  Hindostan  ;  that 
their  prospects  of  successfully  contending  with 
the  Dutch,  in  the  Eastern  Islands,  had  become 
hopeless;  whence  their  fleets  were  chiefly 
directed  to  Sorat ;  that  their  servants  abroad 
only  attended  to  their  own  interests,  pursuing 
their  own  private  trade  with  avidity,  and 
abandoning  that  of  the  Ck>mpany,  to  every 
kind  of  disorder;*  and  that  from  this  clan- 
destine  trade,  and  the  still  loudly  com[dained- 
of  competition  of  rivals,  the  Ck>mpany  them- 
selves were  greatly  alarmed  for  the  fate  of 
their  exclusive  privilege. 

But  these  difficulties  were  much  encreased 
in  1637 ;  when  the  King,  it  appears,  licensed 
a  new  company,  called  Courten's  Association, 
to  trade  to  Goa,  Malabar,  China,  and  Japan, 
for  five  years ;  and  in  which  Charles  himself 
became  a  shareholder. 

The  rivalry  of  this  association  had  nearly 
involved  the  Company's  afi^rs  in  utter  ruin. 
The  preamble  to  Courten's  grant  expressly 
declared  that  it  was  founded  on  the  misma- 
nagement of  the  East  India  Company ;  who 
had  done  nothing  for  the  good  of  the  nation, 
in  proportion  to  their  privileges,  or  the  funds 

•  Mill,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 
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at  their  disposal.  Its  first  effect  was  a  com- 
plete suspension  of  the  Company's  trade  at 
Surat.  The  directors  continued  in  absolute 
despair,*  The  calamities  they  endured  from 
SQccessful  riyalry  were  the  theme  of  incessant 
complaint ;  till  at  leng^  their  r^nonstrances 
and  petitions  for  relief  prevailed;  and  on 
condition  of  their  raising  a  new  joint  stock 
to  carry  on  a  trade  of  sufficient  magnitude,  it 
was  agreed  that  Courteu's  license  should  be 
"withdrawn. 

The  credit  of  the  East  India  Company  was 
at  this  time  so  low,  that  on  opening  books  for 
a  fourth  joint  stock,  only  £'22,500  were  sub- 
scribed. But  another  calamity  now  attended 
them ;  for  King  Charles's  distresses  drove  him 
to  seize  on  all  their  pepper  in  warehouse — 
that  is,  nominally  to  buy  it  on  credit,  for 
£63,283,  which  he  immediately  sold  for 
£50,636.  On  a  pressing  application  after- 
wards for  pa}anent,  the  King  remitted  to  the 
Company  £13,000,  owiug  for  duties.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  remainder  was  ever  paid ; 
whence  the  cost  and  charges  of  this  pepper 
must  have  fallen  as  a  dead  loss  on  the  third 
joint  stock. 

Their  trade  was  now  in  so  languishing  a 


'  Mil),  vol.  i.  p.  42, 43. 
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state  for  want  of  funds,  that  their  agents 
abroad  were  avowedly  obliged  to  borrow  mo- 
ney to  supply  the  required  home  investments.* 

In  1642-3  a  second  subscription  was  opened 
for  the  fourth  joint  stock,  and  produced 
£105,000;  but  whether  including  the  former 
subscription,  or  otherwise,  is  not  stated.  Cour- 
ten's  license  was  still  not  withdrawn,  although 
the  embarassments.  and  losses  of  the  Com- 
pany were  such,  as  to  occasion  their  repeated 
and  solemn  declarations  to  government,  that, 
with  its  continuance,  the  ruin  of  the  East 
India  Company  was  sure.t 

After  much  difficulty  and  negotiation,  an 
union  of  these  two  Companies  was  at  length 
effected  in  1650,  and  denominated  the  "  United 
"Joint  Stock;"  but  with  what  amount  of  ca- 
pital, or  how  raised,  is  not  disclosed.;}: 

Meanwhile,  or  in  September  1646,  ^e  Com- 
pany delivered  a  statement  of  their  affairs,  by 
which  it  appeared  they  had  incurred  a  debt 
in  England  of  £122,000,  besides  losses,  and 
interest,  to  the  amount  of  £85,000  more;  but 
setting  against  this  their  quick  stock  and 
assets,  amounting  to  £180,511,  they  still  laid 
claim  (as  usual  in  statements  of  this  kind)  to. 

*  Mill,  vol.  i.  p.  46 ;  and  Bruce,  vol.  i.  p.  385. 

t  Mill,  vol.  i.  p.  51.  I  Mill,  voj.  i.  p.  47. 
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a  clear  capital  of  £180,000;*  because,  they 
observed,   the  pro&ts  on  these  assets  would 

*  tlie  following  may  lerre  u  another  speciinen  of  th«  mode 
in  which  Btatemeats  of  the  Company's  affaira  were  ia  those 
days  submitted  to  Pacliameat :  — 

"  State  of  the  Afiain  of  the    Fourth  Joint  Stock   on  the 
4tli  Sep.  1646. 

"  Lost  in  the  John £20,000 

"  Lost  by  wreck  of  the  Discovery  ....  30,000 
"  Paid  in  interest.. 35,000 

"Total"--....£  85,000 
"  Debts  due  by  the  Company  in  England  ....    122,000 
"  The  Company's  effects  consisted  of — 

"  Quick  Stock  at  Sural £83,600 

"  Do.  Bt.BanUm 60,731 

"Shippmg 31,180 

"  Customs  at  Gombroon    5,000 

"Total....  180,511 
"  Whence  it  was  estimated  that  the  profits  of  the  Quick 
"  Stock  would  be  sufficient  to  discha^  the  debt,  and  leave 
"  a  clear  capital  of  £180,000  in  money,  mercbaodlse,  and 
"  outstanding  debts  in  England  and  India,  independent  of 
"  the  som  owing  by  the  king  for  pepper." — Moreau,  p.  2. 

Hiis,  it  mutt  be  admitted,  is  a  couTenient  short  cut  by  which 
to  arrive  at  any  desired  amount  of  profits.  It  is  also  to  be  re- 
mariud,  that  if  the  Company  had  at  ^is  time  to  pay  £35,000 
u>  antiuai  intereil,  their  debts  must  have  amounted  to  a 
much  larger  sum  than  £122,00Q.  At  5  per  cenL  interest,  the 
principal  of  their  debts  would  be  £700,000,  instead  of  the 
sum  above  given. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  at  this  time  the  aggregate 
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1846.     suffice  to  replace  losses,  and  to  clear  off  all 
their  debts. 

Harassed,  however,  by  rivals  at  home, 
plundered  by  their  servants,  and  exposed  to 
the  intrigues  and  open  hostilitf  of  foreign 
competitors ;  we  have,  in  the  two  instances 
afore-mentioned,  the  first  notices  of  their  re- 
verses having  produced  an  accumulation  of 
debt. 

Although  the  history  of  this  period  is  onp 
of  continued  embarrassment  and  confusion,  of 
heavy  expenditure  and  losses  abroad,  and  of 
uninterrupted  animosity  and  warfare  with 
their  ancient  rivals  the  Dutch,  we  have  ano- 
1664-5.  ther  statement  of  the  Company's  affairs  in 
1654,  in  which  their  debts  are  only  stated  at 
29,271/.  (afterwards,  or  in  1655,  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  dO.OOOf.),  and  their  assets  valued  at 
185,589/.;  leaving  therefore  an  alleged  ba- 
lance in  favour  of  156,317/. 

In   1657,  the  commerce  with  India   was 
thrown  open  by  Cromwell ;   the  Company's 

amount  of  tii^  debts,  it  ii  lig^t  die  readn-  should  see  bow 
fallaciously  the  Compaay  bare  always  estimated  thdr  profits ; 
and  that  these  estimates,  when  analyzed,  so  far  from  ahewing 
real  gain,  more  strongly  indicate  the  probability,  if  not  indis- 
pensable Dccessity,  of  loans,  and  the  consequent  accumula- 
tion of  debt,  to  carry  on  the  current  opeiations  of  the  Com- 
pany from  the  eariieat  tunes. 
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shipping  was  consequently  much  reduced, 
their  operations  proportionally  limited,  and 
Europe  glutted  with  Indian  goods  by  private 
traders,  termed  "Merchant  Adventurers,"  The 
Company's  necessities  driving  them  to  a  coali- 
tion with  the  Merchant  Adventurers;  a  new 
subscription  was  opened  in  1658,  and  filled  to 
the  amount  of  786,000/. ;  and  shortly  after 
the  accession  of  Charles  II.,  or  in  1661,  the 
Company  were  again  re-estahlished  by  char- 
ter. 

For  several  years  after  this  union,  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  new  joint  stock  were  conti- 
nued on  a  very  limited  scale ;  neither  were 
they  more  prosperous  than  those  of  the  old, 
being  still  harassed  and  obstructed  by  "In- 
"  ta-lopers,**  as  they  were  then  termed,  and 
by  the  unintermpted  jealousies  and  hostility 
of  the  Dutch.  We  are  still  left  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  precise  amount  of  adventures  to  India ; 
we  only  know,  that  they  were  insignificant, 
and  the  transactions  at  the  several  factories 
coneequentiy  feeble  and  unsuccessful.*  It 
would  seem  too,  as  i^  the  investments  for  En- 
gland, were  at  this  time  provided  very  much 
with  borrowed  money;  for  we  find  the  agents 
at  Surat  (then  the  Company's  chief  settlement 

*  Mill,  vol.  i.  p.  56 ;  and  Bruce,  vol.  i.  p.  549. 
VOL,  ir.  GO 
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lA  India),  recommending  to  the  directofs  "  to 
"  borrow  money  in  England  at  4  per  ceet 
"  rather  than  leave  them  to  tak«  up  uumej  in 
"  India  at  8  or  9  per  cent." 

Of  this  period  of  weakness  and  obacttritfi 
Mill,  in  his  "  History  of  British  India,"  gires 
the  following  aocomit. 

"  With  inadequate  means,  the  operations  of 
'-  the  Company  in  India  were  by  necesa^ 
'*  languid  and  humble ;  at  Surat,  the  out-fac- 
"  tories  and  agencies  were  suppressed.  Id- 
"structions  were  given  to  sell  the  English 
"  goods  at  low  rates  for  the  purpose  of  ruining 
"  the  Interl^ters.  The  Dutch,  however,  re- 
"  renged  the  private  traders,  and  by  the  ctHD' 
"  petition  of  their  powerful  capital,  rendered 
"  tlie  Company's  business  difficult  uid  unpro- 
"  fitable.  On  die  Coromuidel  coast,  the  wars 
"  among  the  native  chieCs,  and  the  overbeariDg 
"  influence  of  the  Dutch,  cramped  and  threat- 
"  ened  to  extinguish  the  trade  of  the  Englisli ; 
"  and  at  Bantam,  where  the  Dutch  power  was 
"  most  sensibly  £dt,  the  feeble  resources  of 
"  thesr  rivals  hardly  sufficed  to  keep  their  bn- 
'*  ainess  alive,"* 

In  these  circumstances,  India  stock  had 
fallen  to  70  per  cent. ;  a  statement  of  thor 
affairs  was  however  published  in  1664,  whence 

*  Hill,  vol. i.  p.  58;  vide  also  Bruce,  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 
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it  appeared,  that  though  their  debts  auounted 
to  165,807^,  they  had  assets  to  the  amount  of 
060,841/. ;  leaving  therefore  an  estimated  ba- 
lance in  fikTonr  of  495,034/.  Their  stock  was 
accordingly  valued  at  130  per  cent. ;  and  books 
were  opened  for  a  new  subscription  at  this  rate. 
In  1670,  the  Company  obtained  poasession 
of  Bombay  by  grant  from  Charles  II.,  dated 
.  in  1608 ;  and  in  1673,  raised  six  thousand  men 
(or  its  defence.  In  this  latter  year,  they  also 
obtained  possession  of  St.  Helena ;  which  after 
several  changes  of  masters,  was  now  finally 
recaptured  from  the  Dutch,  and  confirmed  to 
the  Company  by  royal  charter.  With  the 
eKteiwion  it£  their  factories  and  possessions, 
tbetr  Gonmeroial  ^eciilati<His  were  greatly 
enlarged ;  to  which,  the  rapid  advances  made 
at  this  time  by  England  in  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, are  said  to  have  mainly  contribated. 
Larger  subscriptions  were,  it  would  seem,  thus 
l^ovided  for  adventures  to  India ;  so  that  in 
seven  years,  from  1668  to  L674,  their  exports 
in  goods  and  bullion  averaged  339,028/.  per 
annum;  of  which  166,473/.  per  annum,  was 
precious  metal.*  But  comparing  this  sam  with 
the  account  given  by  Mill,  of  their  adventores 
to  India,  which,  in  exports  of  bullion  and  mer- 


'  Vide  MiU,  vol.  i.  p.  t>4. 
G  G   2 
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chandize,  hardly  amounted  in  any  one  year, 
previous  to  1665,  to  100,000/.— often  to  not 
one-fourth  of  that  sum — and  admitting  the 
present  alleged  increase,  the  amount  of  their 
several  adventures  is  still  too  small  to  ac- 
count satisfactorily  for  returns,  equal  to  the 
distribution  of  large  dividends  among  the  pro- 
prietors, to  dischai^  at  the  same  time  a 
heavy  expenditure  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  to  replace,  with  available  assets,  the 
sum  of  their  respective  subscribed  capitals. 
We  accordingly  find,  that  notwithstanding 
this  unusual  increase  of  funds,  and  proba- 
bly of  advantageous  sales  at  home,  their  pe- 
cuniary difficulties  were  but  little,  if  at  all, 
lightened ;  for,  in  reply  to  an  order  to  provide 
a  lai^  investment,  the  president  and  council 
at  Surat,  in  1673-4,  reported  their  debts  there 
to  be  100,000/.,  afterwards  135,000/. ;  and  that 
return  cargoes  must  be  suspended,  till  by  the 
application  of  the  funds  received  from  Burt^, 
the  Company's  credit  should  be  revived.* 

By  the  publication,  however,  of  exaggerated 
statements  of  their  prosperous  condition,  they 
were  enabled  shortly  afterwards,  to  double 
their  stock  from  369,891/.  to  739,782/.,  and 
its  value,  which  had  be«Q  for  some  time  below 
par,  rose  in  1677  to  245  per  cent.  Mill,  how- 
*  Mill,  rol.  i.  p.  65 ;  and  Bruce,  vol.  ii.  p.  337,  &c. 
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ever,  observes,  of  tliese  statements,  that  they 
are  gross  fallacies,  and  that  down  to  this  pe- 
riod the  Company,  so  far  from  making  great 
savings,  were  always  contracting  debt.* 

The  King  granted  them  a  new  charter  in 
this  year,  confirming  former  privileges,  and 
granting  others.  They  were  at  this  time  ves- 
ted with  authority  to  coin  money,  to  make 
war  and  peace  with  any  but  Christian  powers, 
to  administer  justice,  to  seize  unlicensed  per- 
sons and  send  them  to  England,  and  after- 
wards, or  in  1085,  with  Admiralty  jurisdiction, 
that  is,  with  power  to  try  and  condemn  their 
opponents  whoHe  resort  to  India  had  greatly 
encreased,  to  the  vast  injury  of  the  Company's 
affairs,  and  who  were  accordingly  character- 
ized as  Pirates  and  Interlopers. ^ 

Although  the  Company*s  concerns  were 
now  greatly  encreased,  we  hare  no  proof  of 
their  having  been  more  profitably  conducted, 
or  with  greater  economy  than  usually  marks 
the  proceedings  of  privileged  bodies.  For 
eight  years  from  1674-5  to  1681-2,  we  have  an 
account  of  their  exports  to  India  averaging 

•  Mfll,  TOl.  i.  p.  66. 

t  Such  was  the  Company's  virulence  agninst  Interlopert, 
diat  in  I6dl  Ihey  were  ordered  to  be  tried  for  their  lives  be- 
loTK  the  Admiralty  court  in  Bombay  aa  pirates,  and  sentence 
or  death  passed,  but  execution  stayed  till  the  king's  [Jeasnre 
should  be  kaown.— Vide  Mill,  vol.  i.  p.  76, 77. 
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467,768/.  per  annum,  but  without,  aa  HiU 
observes,  uncommon  or  important  lesulta. 
Tbeir  trade  had  ever  been  carried  on  in  ships 
equipped  for  warlike  pmposes.*  Their  ex- 
penditure abroad  seems  to  have  been  on  a 
correBpoading  scale.  The  cost  of  maintain- 
ing forts  alone  in  India,  was  admitted  to  be 
100,0001.  per  anuum.t  besides,  as  would  seen 
the  expense  (tf  fortifying  Boicoolen  (after  the 
loss  of  Bantam,  takra  in  1683  by  the  Butch), 
and  building,  and  garrisoning  three  other 
forts  for  the  protection  of  their  pe|^>er  trade. 
For  sevoBl  successive  years  fiom  1681-2  we 
have  no  account  of  the  timnage  and  stock  of 
their  annual  voyages ;  but  the  project  of  a  rival 
Company  at  this  time  threatecied  them  again 
with  that  competition  which  they  ahrays  re- 
garded as  their  greatest  misfortutue,  and  in- 
duced them,  as  both  Mill  aSKl  Bruce  obsecre^ 
to  speak  of  their  affairs,  "  not  in  temn  of  cs- 
"  act  detail,  but  in  those  of  vague  uid  bypet- 
"  bolical  estimate." 

•  In  a  work  published  by  Sit  Josiah  Child,  one  of  the 
Directors  m  1670,  entitled  "  DtsconrseB  on  TVade,"  he  speafca 
of  the  Company's  shipping  "  25  to  30  of  the  rmott  vtarUke 
merchoRt  sh^  I'a  the  iingdon,  with  60  to  100  mtnuwn  in 
each."  In  1677  the  Company's  Sect  is  said  by  the  same  au- 
thority to  consist  of  30  to  3fi  ships  of  300  to  600  tons,  and 
carrying  from  40  to  50  guns  each- 

i-  Moreau,  p.  3.     See  also  Mill,  tqI.  i.  p.  62. 
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la  )6B1  their  debts  bearing  interest  had 
eDcreased  to  550.0002,;  yet  by  a  valuation  of 
assets,  they  made  it  appear,  that  they  had  a 
faToumble  balance  of  1,700,0002.  obtained  a 
new  charter  firom  King  Charles  II.  in  1683, 
and  prodaiming  their  average  pn^ts,  from 
]670  to  1685,  to  be  equal  to  100,000/.  per 
aimum,  the  value  of  their  stock  ranged  during 
this  period  from  300  to  500  per  cent ;  and  they 
were  enabled  to  borrow  money  on  their  b<mds 
at  4  or  5  per  cent  interest. 

About  this  time,  however,  they  vffle  involved 
in  most  disastrmis  wars  abroad  with  die  offi- 
cers of  the  Mogul  Govenunent ;  during  which 
their  factories  at  Patna,  Cosaimbuzai,  Hoog- 
ley,  Masnlipatam,  Vizagapatam,  Suratt,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  island  of  Bombay,* 
were  taken  and  ptondered.  By  successful 
Begotiatiwi,  and  stocking  to  the  most  abject 
submission,  these  places  were  afterwards  res- 
tMed,  "  but  the  interruption  and  delay  sus- 
"  tained  by  the  Company,  made  them  pay 
"  dearly  for  their  premature  ambition,  and  for 
"  the  unseasonable  insolence,  or  imprudence 
*'  of  their  6ervanta."t 

Their  charter  being  again  renewed  by  King 


*  Bonriny  was  at  diii  time  a  r^ency. 
t  Mil],  vol.  i.  p.  74. 
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James  II.  ia  1689  with  additioaal  privil^es, 
they  were  now  authorised  to  purchase,  from 
native  proprietors,  three  villages  on  the 
Hoogley,  extending  three  miles  along  the  East 
bank  of  the  river,  and  one  mile  in  land,  on 
which  spot  the  City  of  Calcntta  now  stands. 
'For  this  acquisition  it  was  agreed  they  should 
pay  to  the  Nabob  Rs.  1196  annnalty  ;  and 
this  is  the  commencement  of  the  Company's 
territoriid  possessions  in  Bengal. 

The  most  prosperous  account  of  the  state 
of  their  concerns  was  now  again  published; 
although  it  appears  from  official  documents 
that  the  whole  value  of  their  exports  to  India, 
in  goods  and  bullion,  did  not  average,  f<n  the 
six  preceding  years,  more  than  liE6,6772.  per 
annum.*  A  renewal  of  their  charter  was  how- 
ever granted  by  King  William  in  1693;  andthe 
continuance  of  the  joint  stock  determined  to 
be  fifteen  years  on  a  capital  of  l,dOO,OOOJ.. 
By  this,  and  a  supplementary  charter  granted 
in  the  following  year,  private  traders  were 
prohibited  from  resorting  to  India ;  but  the 
House  of  Commons,  objecting  to  the  charter, 
came  to  a  vote,  "  that  it  was  the  right  of  all 
"  Englishmen  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  or 
"  to  any  part  of  the  world,  unless  prohibited 

*  Moreau,  p.  4. 
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/ 
"  by  act  of  parfiament,"  The  new  charter 
consequently  produced  clamour,  and  oppo- 
sition, among  all  ranks  connected  with 
commerce  and  manufactures.  Interlopers 
abounded.  The  silk  weaTcrs  of  Spitalfields 
violently  assaulted  the  India  House ;  and  the 
Company  having  sustained  vast  losses  durii^ 
the  eight  years*  war  which  ended  with  the 
trea^  of  Ryswick,*  their  trade  and  charter 
were  now  reduced  tO'  a  precarious  state  ;  in- 
somuch that  for  several  years  they  had  been, 
and  were  still,  unable  to  divide  any  profits. 
The  Company  indeed,  laboured  under  the 
most  pressing  embarrassments.  Altiiongh, 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  histoty, 
they  studiously  kept  their  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties from  the  public  eye,  it  is  known  that 
at  this  time,  their  debts  at  Surat  alone 
amounted  to  Rs.  2,000,000  (225,000/.) ;  and 
that  disappointed  of  expected  funds  from  Eng- 
land, the  agents  at  Surat  were  unable  to  sup- 
ply a  ca^o  for  even  three  ships,  without  bor- 
rowing Bs.  180,000  (20,250/.)  for  the  purpose ; 
whilst,  so  low  was  the  Company's  credit,  this 


*  In  thii  war  4200  Britiah  meickant  ships  were  captured 
by  Freiich  ships  of  war  and  priTBteers.  AiDong  the  cs^ured 
were  lenral  of  the  CompsDy'fl  ralnable  bmnewud  booDd 
■hipi. 
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small  sum  could  only  be  raised  by  granting 
certain  privil^ies  to  the  lenders,  and  was  at 
length  taken  up  on  loan,  from  the  Company's 
own  serrants.* 

It  was  also  discwered  that  the  Company 
had  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  bribing 
men  in  power ;  and  that  in  1693  they  had  ex- 
poided,  in  this  way,  neariy  90,00Q/.,  of  which 
6000/.  had  been  given  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
and  for  which  he  was  impeached  by  the  com^ 
mons.t 

Surrounded  by  enemies  and  rivals  at  home, 
they  offered,  in  this  dilenmia,  to  lend  go- 
vernment 700,000/.  at  4  per  cent,  on  their 
privileges  being  confirmed  by  parliament ; 
but  another  body  of  merchants  toid^ed 
2,000,000/.  at  8  per  c^it.  on  being  invested 
with  all  the  privileges  of  the  India  trade. 
The  latter  offer  was  accepted.  A  new  com- 
pany called  the  "  General  Socie^'  was  thus 
estaUisbed  ;  and  the  tAd,  or  London,  com- 
pany allowed  to  trade  with  the  new  until 
1701.  The  subscription  of  two  millions  was 
speedily  filled ;  the  old  company  taking  shares 
in  it  to  the  amoujit  of  ;£31S|000,  _A  clause 
was  introduced  into  the  new  act  to  restrain 
the  payment  of  dividends  until  certain  debts 

*  MiU,TOl.i.  p.  78.  t  lb.  p.  79. 
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ahould  be  first  liquidated;  and  like^se  to 
jH^rent  the  Company's  debts  ever  exceeding 
their  cifiital  stock ;  or*  if  they  should  do  so, 
to  raider  proprietors  responsible  in  their  pri- 
vate fortunes  for  debts  to  the  whole  amount 
«f  vhat  they  mi^btt  have  leceived.  as  divi- 
dend  or  share,  aiter  the  debt  should  so  ex- 
ceed  the  capital ;  but  this  good  policy,  as 
Mill  observes,  vas  little  regarded  ui  the  se- 
quel.* 

The  rivalry  thus  excited  between  the  two 
companies,  produced  the  natural  effects  of 
coofttsion,  canbarrassmeDt,  and  loss.  The  fion- 
sequent  enhancement  of  prices  abroad,  and 
the  glutting  and  d^reciatiim  of  mariLets  at 
home,!  f>oon  brought  all  the  parties  concern- 
ed to  the  brink  of  ruin.  India  stock  had 
fallen  to  37  per  cent. ;  and  reason  at  length 
prevailing,  the  two  cooflic^iag  companies 
were  brought  in  1703  to  concur  in  terms  of 
union,  which  led  to  tb&r  subsequent  incoi^ 
pontticHi  in  1708.  by  the  6  Anne,  c.  17..  under 
their  pxesent  title  of  "  The  United  Company 
of  Herchaata  of  Gngland,  tnuUng  to  the 

*  Mill,  vol.  i.  p.  83.  —  Act  9  and  10  Gul-  HI.  cap.  xliv. 

f  Competition  was  always  the  sonrce  of  the  Cornpaoy's  g^at- 
C9t  alamu;  the  burthen  of  their  constant  complaintB  agaiaat ' 
"  interlopers ;"  and  the  evil  against  wbich  their  monopoly 
never  had  a  chance  of  success. 
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East  Indies."  The  evils  of  this  period  were 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  act  of  1606  not 
requiring  the  new  compaDy  to  trade  on  a  joint 
stock  ;*  whence  several  of  the  members  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  to  trade  on  their 
own  separate  accotint.  Competition,  with  all 
its  calamitous  consequences,  was  now  in  fbU 
activity; — jarring  interests,  mutual  conten- 
tions, undisguised  violence,  and  impending 
ruin.  It  was  not  till  1711  that  this  scene  of 
tumult  and  embarrassment  ceased ;  when  the 
whole  united  body  became,  like  its  prede- 
cessors, a  joint  stock  company ;  and,  having 
advanced'  to  government  a  further  sum  of 
l,200,000/.t  without  interest,  their  capital,  as 
it  was  called,  was  increased  to  3,200,000/., 
yielding  an  interest  equal,  on  the  whole,  to 
5  per  cent. 

The  absurdities  and  imperfections  of  this 
arrangement  are  strongly  commented  on  by 
Anderson,  in  his  History  of  Commerce,  wad 
other  writers.  Advertii^  to  these  comments. 
Mill  subjoins  the  following  just  observations : 
"  But  the  chief  mark  of  the  ignorance  at  that 

•  9  &  10  Gul.  in.  Clip.  xliT. 

t  To  enable  the  Company  to  adnnce  this  fiirths  amn  to 
Government,  die;  were  empowered  by  the  same  act  to  bor- 
row £1,600,000  on  their  cmnmoR  aeal,  or  to  call  in  money 
to  that  extent  from  the  prc^tois.— Hill.fol.  i.  p.  89. 
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"  time  of  parliament  in  the  art  and  science 
"  of  goTemment,  was  their  abstracting  from 
"  a  trading  hod^,  under  the  name  of  loan  to 
"  government,  the  whole  of  their  trading  ca- 
"  pital,  and  expecting  than  to  traffic  lai^ly 
'*  and  profitably  when  destitute  of  funds. 
"  The  yast  advance  to  government,  the  place 
"  of  which  they  feebly  supplied  by  credit,  beg- 
"  gared  the  English  Company,  and  ensured 
"  their  ruin  from  the  first."* 

The  adjustment  of  accounts  between  the 
two  companies,  previous  to  their  final  union, 
was  a  work  of  no  small  labour  and  difficulty. 
The  award  of  Lord  Godolphin  in  1 708  closed  it : 
of  this,  however,  it  is  only  necessary  for  our 
present  purpose  to  notice,  what  the  investi- 
gation disclosed,  that  the  debts  of  the  London 
Company,  in  Britain  alone,  amounted  at  this 
time  to  399,795/.  9s.  \d.,  exclusive  of  the  debts 
at  home  owing  by  the  New  Company,  and  of 
the  debts  abroad  taken  on  joint  account  by 
the  United  Company,  it  being  stipulated  at 
the  same  time  that  the  home  debts  of  both 
Companies  should  be  liquidated  before  the 
1st  of  March,  1709,  by  means  of  calls  on  the 
proprietors.f 

*  Hill,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 

t  Mill,  vol.  i.  p.  90;  and  Ruuell'i  East  India  Acta  and 
Chartoi,  App.  pp.  18—30. 
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of  their  assets  (taken  always  at  their  own 
raluation),  all  we  know  is,  that  at  this  time 
the  assets  of  the  London  Company  feU  short 
of  the  amonnt  of  their  debts  abroad  by 
96,ei5i.;  and  that  the  assets  of  the  Nev 
Company  exceeded  their  debts  in  tiie  sum  of 
66,005/.  ;*  whence  the  nnited  accounts  ex- 
hibited, according  to  their  own  shewing,  a 
defident  balance  of  30,6102.,  besides  the 
sum  necessary  to  replace  tibeir  actmal  trading 
eafritat;  vh  of  which*  therefore,  can  only  be 
viewed  aa  a  total  loss.* 


From  contempUting  the  histwy  of  this 
period,  we  may  therefore  fairly  deduce  :  — 
First,  That  the  abrogate  amount  of  the 
Company's  adventores  to  India  during  the 
period  reviewed,  were  very  inadequate,  wilii 
any  conoeiTable  amount  of  real  profit,  to  the 
discharge  of  a  heavy  expenditure ;  or  rather, 
that  their  expenses,  and  known  losses,  at 
home  and  abroad,  must  have  absorbed  pro- 
fits, together  with  a  portion,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  capital  subscribed ;  for  in  no  publish- 
ed account  is  the  real  trading  stock  of  either 
company  any  where  accounted  for. 

•  Vide  Mill,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

t  For  explanfltioni  and  an  undysiB  of  the  Compaay's  taset 
accoanta,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  Chap.  tV.  p.  566.  et  weq. 
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We  have  Mill's  authority,  as  before  stated, 
that  the  sum  tot^  of  the  Company's  exports 
to  India,  never  exceeded  in  any  one  year 

jHwiousto  1665 £100,000 

And  in  some  years  did  not  amount 

to  (vide  p.  ^3B.) SS.OOO 

From  1667-8  to  1673-4  they  aver- 
ted {vide  p.  437.)  per  annum    .    239,028 
From  1674-5  to  1681-2  (vide  p.  439.)     467,768 
According    to    a    table    published 
by  Mr.  Morean  from  official  do* 
cuments,  the  whole  of  the  Onn- 
paay's  exports  in  goods  and  bul- 
lion, ^m   1687   to  1693  (vide 
p.  44a-)  only  averaged  per  annum   126,677 
And  for  thirty  years,  or  from  1680-1 
to   1709-10,  with  a  greaUy  in- 
creased capital,    374,666 

These  sums,  with  the  net  profit  on  sales, 
and  the  remainder  of  their  respective  capitals, 
constitute  the  funds  which  were  then  at  the 
Company's  disposal  for  the  dischai^  of  their 
expences  at  homeand  abroad.  Their  disburse- 
ments consisted  of  the  cost  and  complete 
equipment  of  their  "  most  warlike  merchant 
"  ships,"  their  current  outlays  at  home,  in- 
cluding dividends  to  the  proprietors  of  stock ; 
and  the  cost  and  maintenance  of  no  less  than 
eighty-four  factories  (many  of  them  regular  for- 
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tificatioDs)  ia  different  pturts  of  India  and  the 
Chinese  Seas.*  If  to  these  are  added  the 
heavy  losses  sust^ned  by  the  Company  at 
sea,  as  well  as  from  capture,  constant  hos- 
tility with  the  Dutch,  the  rlTalry  of  contend- 
ing companies,  and  of  interlopers,  which  so 
frequently  reduced  them  to  a  precarious  state, 
it  is  scarcely  consistent  with  rational  belief^ 
that  the  results  of  their  limited  annual  ad- 
ventures should  have  yielded  the  means  of 
repairing  such  losses,  or  of  defraying  such 
various  and  weighty  charges. 

On  the  subject  of  forts  and  fect<Hies,  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  ambassador  to  the  conrt  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  so  early  as  1614,  gave  to  the  . 
Company  the  following  advice.  "On  my 
"  first  arrivall  understood  afort  was  necessary, 
"  but  experience  teaches  me  we  are  lefiised  it 
"  to  our  own  advantage.  If  the  Emperor 
"  would  offer  me  ten,  I  would  not  accept  of 
"  one."  Sir  Thomas  then  adduces  evidence 
to  prove — first,  that  it  would  be  of  no  service 

'  In  Hr.  Moreau'ii  work,  p,  4,  the  whole  of  these  foctonn 
tie  ennmerated.  I 

Mill,  speakmg  of  these  factories,  obGcrreB :  "  One  grand 
"  source  of  the  expences  which  devoured  the  profits  of  the  | 

"  Compftny's  trade  vras  their  fhctories,  with  all  that  mass  of 
"  dead  stock  which  they  required  —  houses,  Umds,  fortifica- 
tions, and  equipments." — Vol.  i.  p.  62. 
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to  their  trade.  "  Secondly,"  he  adds,  "  the 
"  chai^  is  greater  than  the  trade  can  bear : 
"  for  to  maintain  a  garrison  will  eat  out  your 
'*  profit.  War  and  traffic  are  incompatible. 
"  The  Portuguese,  notwithstanding  their  many 
"  rich  residences,  are  beggared  by  keeping 
"  soldiers.  They  never  made  advantage  of  the 
**  Indies,  since  they  defended  them.  Observe 
"  this  well-  It  has  also  been  the  error  of  the 
"  Dutch,  who  seek  plantations  by  the  sword. 
"  It  is  not  a  number  of  ports,  residencies,  and 
"  factories  that  will  profit  you.  They  will 
'*  encrease  cha^e  bat  not  recompense  it." 

It  would  hare  been  well  for  the  Company 
had  they  followed  this  excellent  advice;  but, 
neglecting  it,  we  have  seen  that,  about  the  year 
1680,  (vtdle  p.  440.)  these  establishmeots  are 
stated  to  have  cost  them  £100,000  peranntun. 
It  is  also  recorded,*  that,  of  twenty-nine  facto- 
ries established  at  different  times  and  difierent 
places,  for  the  protection  of  their  pepper  trade 
alone,  most  of  them  were  withdrawn  from 
not  auswerijig  the  expense  of  their  mainte- 
nance ;  whilst  at  other  times  and  places,  these 
establishments  are  represented  as  niinonsly 
expensive,  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of 
trade,  only  of  use  as  sources  of  patronage  to 


'  Moreau,  p.  4, 
H  H 
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the  Directors,*  and  absolutely  derotuing^tlicir 
commercial  profits. 

That  comBierce,  indeed,  which  can  <mly  be 
carried  on  in  fortified  fiustories,  and  reasels 
armed  for  aggression  or  defence,  may  cixifi- 
dendy  be  supposed  to  hare  its  fiinds  absorbed 
in  current  expences,  and  frequent  spoliation ; 
and  bankruptcy,  or  debt,  to  be  the  unavoidable 
results ;  whilst  the  statements  of  g£un  present- 
ed to  the  public,  would  naturally  be  euch  as 
are  usually  prepared  by  privil^ed  bodies, 
interested  ia  the  concealment  of  real  facts,  and 
desirous  of  retaining  to  themselves  all  the  en- 
Tied  priTil^es  and  adTantages  of  chartered 
ri^ts. 

In  modem  times  we  arC'  informed,  on  hi^ 
authority ,t  that  the  Company's  commercial 
statements,  presented  to  the  public,  do  not 
contain  any  charge  for  interest  on  the  capi- 
tal  employed — insurance  —  cost  of  factories, 
warehouses,  and  other  buildings — customs— 
salarira  to  Board  of  Trade  and  other  com- 
mercial establishments  —  loss  by  advances  to 
manufacturers  —  "  with  various  other  out- 
"  lays,  incidental  to  the  trade."    If  this  were 

•  MiU,  vol.  i.  p.  51— 63. 

t  Tucker,  p.  180.  Mr.  Tucker,  now  a  Director,  was  for- 
merly accountBDt- general  in  Bengal,  where  he  had  the  means 
of  the  minutest  infonnatioD  regarding  the  Company's  accoiuits. 
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the  case  in  former  times  and  we  have  too 
much  reason,  as  already  shewn,  to  suppose  it 
so* — there  can  be  no  diflScully  in  reconciling 
rent  accumulations  of  debt,  with  fallacious 
statements  of  profit,  which  none  but  the  Di- 
rectors themselTes,  or  their  officers,  had  the 
means  of  scfutifaizing. 

Secondly — The  Company's  balance  sheets, 
present^  at  this  time  to  the  public,  although 
theonly  documents  forthcoming  thatpretend  to 
exhibit  a  general  view  of  the  Company's  affairs, 
are  nevertheless  entitled  to  no  credit  on  the 
score  of  accuracy.  Like  the  similar  statements 
of  modem  date  they  are  remarkable  for  an 
overraluation  of  assets  on  the  one  hand ;  and, 
on  the  other  for  an  omission  unheard  of  in 
mercantile  accounts,  that  of  the  capital  Stock 
embarked  in  the  concern.  It  is  clear  that  the 
capital  of  every  merchant  must  be  made  good 
out  of  available  assets ;  and  should  conse- 
quently be  inserted,  in  statements  of  debts 
and  assets,  as  a  debit  entry.  But  in  the 
East  India  Company's  accounts,  from  the 
earliest  times,  it  is  constantiy  omitted;  and 
obviously  for  no  other  reason  than  to  exhibit 
a    favourable  balance,   which  would  other- 

*  See  the  Company's  estimates  of  profit  in  pages,  mpra. 
taa,  Wtf,  et  seq.  and  ^$3, 

H  H  2 
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wise  be  unfavourable ;  or  to  cause  an  unfa- 
vourable balance  to  appear  less  so.* 

In  the  case  before  us  the  capitals  of  the 
different  companies  raised  by  each  would 
seem  to  have  wholly  disappeared ;  chat  is,  to 
have  been  absorbed  in  wasteful  expenditure, 
ruinous  losses,  or  the  accumulation  of  useless 
and  unproductive  dead  stock.  We  know  that 
the  Company's  affairs,  during  this  century, 
were  frequently  involved  in  inextricable  con* 
{usion.f  The  difficulties  of  adjusting  old  ac- 
counts, and  old  stocks,  on  every  erection  of  a 
new  company,  or  raising  new  subscriptions, 
seemed  to  foe  insurmountafole ;  and  though 
pa}anents  were  demanded  by  old  subscribers 
from  their  successors,  it  no  where  appears 
whether  these  capitals,  or  any  portion  thereof, 
were  ever  repaid.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  con- 
fusion attendiug  these  adjustments,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Mill,  there  were  at  times,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  two  East  India  Com- 
panies, two  separate  bodies  of  proprietors, 
and  two  separate  courts  of  Directors,  acting 
under  one  and  the  same  charter.;^ 

Various  other  causes  were  in  constant  opera- 
tion throughout  this  period  to  burden  and  em- 
barrass the  Company's  a£fairs.     From  the 

•  Vide  Chap.  IV.  p.  556.  et.  teq. 

t  Mill,  vol  i.  p.  40.  44.  52.  t  lb.  p.  44.  47. 
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commencement  of  their  CEu-eer  they  had  been 
engaged  in  active  hostility  with  the  Portuguese- 
and  Dutch ;  to  which  was  added  a  fresh  com- 
petition on  the  part  of  the  French  in  1068. 
The  Company  estimated  the  damages  they 
had  sustained  by  this  warfare,  from  1611  to 
1652  at  2,605,999/.  15^ ;  but  the  Dutch  setting 
up  counter-claims,  the  commissioners,  who  had 
to  decide  on  the  dispute  in  1654,  only  adjudg- 
ed to  the  English  as  compensation  85,000/. 
with  the  cession  of  a  spice  island,  Polaroon, 
which.  Mill  says,  was  not  worth  receiving.* 
Of  this  sum  £3,615  was  allotted  to  be  paid  to 
the  heirs  or  executors  of  those  who  weremas< 
sacred  at  Amboyna.  But  the  whole  85,000/. 
was  at  this  time  claimed  by  three  different 
parties,  viz.,  the  third,  fourth,  and  united  joint 
stocks ;  and  from  the  apparent  impracticability 
of  adjusting  their  respective  accounts,  it  could 
not  be  decided  to  whom,  or  in  what  propor- 
tion this  sum  ought  to  be  divided. 

Meanwhile  Cromwell  proposed  to  borrow 
the  whole,  until  judgment  were  passed  there- 
on by  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  Council  of 
State ;  but  the  Directors,  anxious  to  possess 
the  money,  or  part  of  it,  represented  l^e  dif- 
ferent stocks  to  be  50,000/.  in  debt ;   nerer- 


•  Mill,  vol.  i.  p.  50—56. 
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thelees,  in  gratitude  to  the  ProtectoT,  they 
offered  to  lend  him  50,0001.,  pnmied  the  n- 
mainder  of  this  money,  or  35,000/.,  "  vere  as- 
"  signed  to  them  to  pa^  their  most  pressing 
"  ^bta,  and  make  a  dtvidend  to  tie  proprie- 
"  tors"* 

We  hare  here  again  not  only  an  acknow- 
le^^^ent  of  debt,  but  rather  a  suspicious  de- 
claration as  to  the  real  nieans  of  paying  di- 
vidends to  proprietors.  But  the  whole  history 
of  their  commerce,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  con- 
tinued series  of  embarrassment ;  whilst,  in  re- 
spect to  territorial  acquisitions,  their  eariiest 
experience  proved  that  the  expense  of  main:- 
taining  these  possessions  exceeded  the  reve- 
nue which  the  population  and  territory  could 
be  m^e  to  yield,t  snd  therefore  fell  as  a  dead 
charge  on  their  commerce. 

From  these  combined  causes,  the  Company's 
affairs  ace  often  represented  as  on  the  verge 
of  ruin.  We  read  of  del^  having  accuoui- 
lated  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  thoi^h 
the  amount  must  have  been  considerable,  the 
sum  total  is  nowhere  accurately  stated.  Mill's 
researches  on  this  head  have  only  led  to  the 
following  conclusion. 

*'  Under  the  skill  which  the  Directors  have 

'  Mill.  vol.  i.  p.  52 ;  and  Brace,  vol.  i.  p.  A03,  504. 
t  Mill,  vi^.  i.  p.  71. 
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"  all  along  disfdayed  in  suppvessiDg  Bncfa  ia- 
"  formation  as  ihey  wished  not  to  appear,  it 
"  is  (^len  imposaible  to  ocdlect  mf»e  than 
"  gleanings  of  int^igence,  respecting  the 
**  Company's  debts.  At  the  present  period 
"  however  (1085)  they  appear  to  have  been 
"  heavy  and  distressing.  In  1676  it  was  an- 
"  serted  by  their  opponents  in  England  that 
"  their  debts  amounted  to  600,000/.,  and  we 
"  have  already  seen  that  in  1674  the  debt  of 
"  Surat  alwe  amounted  to  136,000/.  In 
"  1682-3  the  Directors  authorized  the  .^ency 
"  in  Bengal  to  borrow  200,000/.,  and  in  1683-4 
"  it  is  stated  that  the  debt  on  the  dead  stock 
"  at  Bombay  alone  amounted  to  300,000/. 
"  It  seems  highly  probable  that  at  this  time 
'*  their  debts  exceeded  their  capital." 

In  the  Company's  stock  accounts,  or  ba- 
lance-sheet, although  there  is  always  an  im- 
posing display  of  assets,  at  an  arbitrary 
valuation,  to  counterbalance  the  amount  of 
debt,  and  to  give  a  colouring  of  prosperous 
solvency  to  the  general  aspect  of  their  affairs, 
still  accounts  so  constructed  as  to  give  any 
desired  result  at  the  pleasure  of  the  framers, 
can  have  no  claim  to  our  confidence.  With 
assets  of  imcertain  value,  the  debt  itself  was 
a  fixed  amount,  neither  to  be  questioned,  nor 
evaded.    It  was  a  claim  requiring  to  be  dis- 
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charged,  whatever  may  hare  been  Its  precise  ag- 
gregate amotmt ;  but  appaTently  without  avail- 
ablemeansforthepurpose.  Debt, indeed,  was 
no  more  than  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
difficulties  and  perplexities  in  which  the  Com- 
pany's affairs  were  involved  throughout  the 
period  reviewed.  The  fact  is  fully  confirmed 
by  the  best  authorities  extant ;  and  though 
the  actual  sum  of  debt  may  be  unknown,  its 
character  cannot  be  denied  to  have  been,  at 
this  time,  purely  and  exclusively  commercial. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

SUBJECT  CONTINUED  FBOH  1711  TO  176&. 

Tbb  details  given  in  the  preceding  chapter  are 
intended  to  draw,  from  historical  facts,  the 
state  of  the  Company's  affairs  from  the  ear- 
liest period ;  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
habitually  carried  on ;  the  circumstances  by 
which  they  were  chiefly  affected;  and  the 
natural  result  of  joint  stock  operations  conduct- 
ed with  the  indifference,  and  disregard  of 
economy,  common  to  privileged  foodies. 

The  period  accordingly  exhibits  an  ^most 
imintemipted  series  of  fierce  conflict  with 
rivals;  feeble  and  insignificant  commercial 
operations;  with  vast  outlays  for  the  equip- 
ment of  "  most  warlike  merchant  ships ;"  the 
maintenance  of  useless  forts  and  factories ; 
severe  and  continued  losses,  as  weU  from  the 
open  hostility  of  foreign  enenues,  as  the  com- 
petition of  domestic  interlopers;  together  with 
Imbes  to  men  in  power — the  whole  producing 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  frequently  border- 
ing on  utter  ruin,  and  the  natural,  if  not  inevi- 
table, consequence,  accumulation  of  debt. 
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Although  the  amount  of  debt  is  nowhere 
precisely  stated  in  official  returns  before  the 
public,  we  may  yet  rest  assured  tiiat,  even  at 
this  early  period,  it  vras  no  inconsiderable  som, 
when  we  rerert  to  the  various  notices,  and 
enumerations,  of  h  in  the  precedii^  chapter; 
to  the  causes  of  its  progressive  increase  ;  and 
to  Mill's  belief  that  it  actually  exceeded  tfaf! 
anu>unt  of  the  Company's  capital  stock,  which 
the  act  of  parliament  requiring  them  to  con- 
fine their  loans  within  this  antount,  seems  in 
sonie  degree  to  confirm.* 

The  Company  hower«r  having  procured  an 
eiEtepaion  of  their  charter  to  1733,  with  three 
years'  grace,  an  association  of  merchants,  in 
1730,  wishing  to  supplant  the  Company,  pro- 
posed to  H.M.'s  Goveront^it  to  advance  tlie 
3,300,000/.  due  by  them  to  the  Company  at  four 
peicenttiUthea5thMarchl733,  andafterwardQ 
attwo  percent.  onobtainingacharterfctTtlur^- 
one  years.  This  project  was  defeated  by  the 
CtNttpany  paying  into  the  Exchequer  200,0001. 
as  a  free  gift,  and  giving  up  1  per  cent  of  the 
interest  payalde  <m  the  abovenentiooed  ktuk 
to  Government ;  by  which  the  Company's 
receipts  on  this  account  were  reduced  fmm 
160,000/.,  to  128,000/.  per  fuuum.     Dividoids 

*  Vmpaga  *tB.  mifra,  utd  the  Aot  tbon  fctend  ts. 
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to  pr<^»ietora,  which  bad  be«n  laiaeA  from 
Spec  cent,  in  1708  to  lo  per  cent,  in  1711, 
but  had  fallen  to  8  per  c«at.  fsom  1732  tQ 
173S,  were  fkirther  reduced,  in  cqaaequence  of 
tbe  preceding  operations,  to  7  per  c«nt,  ftod 
continued  at  that  rate  tiU  Midsunuuer  1743>, 
when  they  rose  for  twelve  successiTe  years,  or 
till  1765,  to  a  per  cent. 

In  1745,  H-M-'sGoTennoent  being  in  want 
oi  money  to  carry  on  the  war  in  which  they 
were  then  engaged  with  France  and  Spain, 
the  Company  advanced  another  millitHii  at 
3  per  cent,  interest,  in  consideration  of  their 
charter  being  extended  to  25  March.  178Q, 
with  three  years'  grace.  The  loan  to  GoTem- 
meat  wae  thus  encreaaed  to  4»200,0002. ;  ^nd 
tbe  interest  on  the  whole  sum  beii^;  fuxtber 
reduced  in  1750  to  3  per  cent.,  the  Com- 
pany's loss  of  interest,  on  the  two  miUions 
first  advanced  to  Crovemment  in  1708  at  8  per 
eent.,  was  a  net  100,000/.  per  annum  ;  whence 
dividends  to  proprietors  again  fell,  and  con- 
tinued for  eleven  yeazs,  or  from  1755  to  1766, 
at  6  per  cent. 

ThiB  sum  of  4,300^090/.  baa  been  common- 
ly, but  erroneously,  called  the  capital  of  the 
£.  I.  Company.  Whilst  tied  up  in  the  hands  of 
Government  it  could  not  in  any  way  have  con- 
tributed to  the  commercial  operations  of  the 
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Company.  We  accordingly  find  that  in  1731 
by  7  Geo.  1.  cap.  3.  the  Company  were  author- 
ized to  borrow  money  on  their  common  seal 
to  the  amount  of  the  sum  lent  by  them  to 
Goremment,  if  not  exceeding  on  the  whole 
five  millions ;  but  tka^  were  otihf  permitted  to 
borrow  for  the  purposes  of  their  trade.  They 
were  expressly  restricted  from  acting  as  bank- 
ers ;  from  borrowing  sums  payable  on  demand, 
or  at  a  shorter  date  than  sis  months ;  from 
discounting  bills ;  or  keepii^  books  or  cash 
for  any  person,  sole,  or  corporate ;  in  short 
froiA  raisiitg  mon^  for  aao)  other  purpose  than 
the  real  business  of  the  Compaq. 

At  this  time  the  loan  to  GoTemment  was 
only  3,200,000?.      When  increased  in  1744-5 
to  4,200,000/.,  the  Company  were  authorized  to 
borrow  another  million  on  their  bonds,  by  the 
17  Creo.  2.,  in  order  to  make  good  this  addi- 
tional loan  to  the  public* 
I,      To  compensate  for  the  reduction  of  interest 
to  3  per  cent,  on  the  above  loan,  the  Com- 
pany, it  is  recorded,  was  authorized  to  raise 
2,992,440/.  55.,  by  the  sale  of  annuities,  pay- 
able  at    the    India    House,    amoimting    to 
89,773/.  is,-\    This,  therefore,  was  a  distinct 
sum  froln  that  usually  termed  their  capital. 
Whether  the  Company  availed  themselves,  at 
•  Mill,  vol.  ii.  p.  18—31.  f  Mofeaa,  p.  5. 
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this  time,  of  the  privil^^  Of  borrowing  to  the  '^**" 
fttU  extent  authorized  by  both  actg,  although 
probable,  is  not  publicly  stated ;  neither  have  I 
any  precise  account  of  theirbonddebtsathome, 
and  abroad,  prior  to  that  contained  in  the  se- 
cond and  third  reports  of  the  Conunittee  of 
secrecy  of  1772-3,  and  which  will  be  noticed 
hereafter.  Meanwhile  it  is  clear,  from  pre- 
ceding facts,  that  the  Company  must  have 
traded  throughout  this  period  on  borrowed  ca- 
pital. Their  subscribed  capital  (if  so  it  may 
be  called)  was  in  the  hands  of  U.  M.'s  Cro- 
remment.  The  dividends  to  proprietors  were 
annually  paid  on  the  amount  of  these  sub- 
scriptions.* So  that  their  trade  to  be  profit- 
able must  have  yielded  a  sufficiency  to  pay 
not  only  their  annual  dividends,  but  interest 
besides  on  their  borrowed  capital  ;-f  together 
with  all  other  demands,  losses,  bad  debts,  &c. 

'  OwiDg  to  some  deficiency,  it  is  stated  vhen  the  calla 
wa«  mode  to  make  good  the  sums  of  3,200,000f.  agreed  to 
be  advanced  on  loaa  to  GoTernmeot,  the  capital  on  which 
dividends  were  declared  stood  at  3,163,200^  from  1708  to 
1716,  and  afterwards  at  3,194,800^  till  the  year  1787.  It 
-was  then  encreased  to  4,000,000/. ;  in  1789  to  5,000,000^ ; 
and  in  1793  to  6,000,000^ 

t  This  is  a  pobt  that  should  be  attended  to  by  those  who 
are  disposed  to  admit,  with  the  Company's  advocates,  that 
diridendi  aie  the  only  proper  interest  chargeable  to  the 
Company's  commercial  operations.     It  will  be  seen  in  the 
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Mr.  Moreau  has  given  a  table  of  the  Com- 
panyB  exports  to  India  and  China,  frotn  1714 
to  1760,  compiled  from  official  accouits,  and 
of  which  the  follofring  is  an  extract  up  to  the 
year  1733. 


Veus  I        Bridih 
«I>diDg    H(niiractiii«« 

MSepl.l      Store*,  it 


We  have  no  account  of  the  returns  from 
India  and  China  preriouB  to  1761 ;  but  there 
is  annexed  Uy  the  third  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Secrecy  in  1773,  an  account  of  the 
Company's  exports,  including  bills  of  ex- 
change paid,  from  the  year  1732-3,  (the  first, 
according  to  Mill,  of  their  rendering  regular 
accounts  of  their  transactions)  contrasted, 
not  with  the  prime  cost  or  value  of  the  returns, 
but  with  the  amount  sales  thereof  in  England, 
of  which  account  the  following  is  an  abstract 
from  1732-3  to  1765-6  inclusive. 


sequel,  that  tfae  mterest  received  b;  the  Company  od  tbeir 
loan  to  the  public  fell  greatly  short  of  that  which  the;  had 
to  pay  for  borrowed  money.  Vl^bat  it  was  before  1760  I  know 
not ;  but  after  that  time  the  intsrest  received  from  Oo*enh> 
ment  was  certainly  sot  one  half  cf  that  which  the  Company 
had  to  pay  for  borrowed  money. 
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Amount  paid  tar  Goods,  Stores  and  BuIUod  exported,  and  BUIs  of 

Salt  Petre  to  the  Board  of  Ordoance,  from  Ist  Maich,  1732,  to 
1st  March,  1766.» 

Y-. 

GoodiuKl 
SiotMex- 

BolUonei- 

BiUiDfEx' 

toUllix- 
piutoud 
BiDi  itf  Et- 

AuMuitor 
Salei. 

SiiYain. 
Fimn  173210  I73T, 
A»oMge,perje»r.. 

866.905 
144,484 

2,820,839 
470,139 

£- 

1,068.838 
178,139 

£■ 

4,766,583 

792,763 

£■ 
10.386.421 
1,731,070 

TenYouiu 

From  1738  to  1748, 
ATmge,peiTNr.. 

1.796,660 
179.666 

6,228,338 
032,833 

1,990,763 
199,076 

9,014.762 
901,476 

18.062,970 
1.806,297 

TmYmbi. 

Fnim  1748  to  1758, 

2,767,309 
276,730 

7,670.679 
767,067 

1,644,834 
194,483 

12,082.723 
1.808,372 

21,434.695 
3,143.46S 

Eight  YmIi. 
Fn>mT758tol76S 
A»«g<.p»p«r.. 

3,249.748 
406,218 

1,157,905 
144,788 

3,504,104 
43S.013 

7,911.757 
968,966 

18,027.134 
3,253,391 

*  A  similar  taUe  to  this  is  g^ita  by  Bruce,  in  hie  Histo- 
rical View  of  Plans,  &c.  for  British  India,  lix  diviuoiu  of 
the  period  in  each  are  not  precisely  the  same  ;  but  as  far  as 
the  two  tables  admit  of  comporisoD,  they  seem  to  be  compiled 
from  the  same  documents.  Mr.  Bruce  subjoins  to  his  table 
the  foUowmg  remaric :  "  The  la]^;est  quantity  of  bullion  ex- 
"  ported  ID  one  year  was  m  1763,  when  the  amount  of 
"  667,923/.  was  sent  to  India,  and  276,333/.  to  China,  mak- 
"  tog  944,266/.  The  latest  arersge  is  from  1747  to  1757, 
"  bong  767,057/.,  of  which  564,423/.  was  sent  to  India,  and 
"  202,634/.  to  China.  The  Compantf't  conquesft  in  India 
"  at  this  juncture  Tendered  it  unnecessary  to  continue  the 
"  export  of  bullion  thiiher,  and  accordingly  of  the  average 
"  anumnt,  121,287/.  from  1757  to  1767/.,  97,074/.  was 
"  sent  to  China,  awd  the  remaiader  to  Bencoolen,  St,  He- 
"  Una,  l^c." — Plans  for  British  India,  page  295. 
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This  is  the  best  account  th&t  can  be 
given,  from  records  now  in  print,  of  the 
state  of  the  Company's  trade  for  the  period 
contained  in  this  chapter.  It  will  shew  that 
their  trade  was  chiefly  carried  on  at  this  time 
by  means  of  bjillion  and  bills  of  exchange. 
The  goods  and  stores  are  of  trifling  amount. 
In  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  the  goods 
aad  stores,  it  wiU  be  perceived,  increased; 
but  Mill  assures  us*  that  the  greater  part  of 
this  increase  consists  of  stores  and  other  mi- 
litary apparatus,  for  the  supply  of  forts,  and 
to  mfiintain  the  struggles  in  which  the  Com- 
pany were  engaged,  as  well  in  Bengal  as  the 
Camatic. 

It  wiU  also  be  seen  in  the  preceding  state- 
ment, that  the  supply  of  bullion  to  India  and 
China  fell  ofl"  considerably  after  the  year 
1757-8;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that,  as 
the  Company  now  began  to  acquire  teiritory 
in  India.^  and  were  amply  repaid  by  native 

•  Mm,  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 

t  The  24  Puigunnaha,  a  diitrict  adjoioiDg  Calcutta  on  the 
eait  Bide  of  the  Hoogley,  and  comprehending  about  882 
square  milei,  was  ceded  to  the  Company  in  1757,  and  the 
ptorinces  of  Burdwan,  Chiltagong,  and  Hidoapore  b  1760, 
the  net  revenues  of  which,  according  to  Verelst  (p.  72 — 74), 
were  at  this  time  5,581,196  Ra,,  or,  at  2j.  3d.  per  Rupee, 
627,884/. 
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princes  (as  will  appear  presently)  for  var  ex- 
pences,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  home- 
ward cargoes,  or  investments,  may  be  pre- 
stuned  to  have  been  furnished  from  the  local 
resources  of  India ;  for,  to  judge  by  the  co- 
lumn of  sales  in  the  latter  period  of  the  pre- 
ceding table,  the  returns  from  India  would 
seem  to  have  been  much  increased  after  1758, 
although  the  exports  to  India  on  commercial 
account  are  shewn  to  have  greatly  diminished. 
The  account,  however,  as  it  stands  in  the 
1%ird  Report,  is  intended  by  giving,  not  the 
prime  cost,  but  the  sale  proceeds,  of  the  re- 
turns, to  exhibit  a  dazzling  view  of  profits 
realized  in  the  Company's  trade  ;  but  from 
lliese  profits  the  Company  had  to  pay  in  Eng- 
land customs,  freight  and  demurrage,  charges 
of  merchandize,  re-exports  of  goods  stores  and 
bullion  to  India  (all  weighty  sums  as  exhibited 
in  subsequent  accounts),  with  other  miscella- 
neous payments  ;  besides  interest,  at  3  and 
4  per  cent,  on  the  borrowed  capital,  or  fixed 
home  debt,  amounting  in  1705  to  205,577/.  per 
annum  ;*  together  with  dividends  to  proprie- 
tors at  various  rates,  but  which  averaged  from 
1708tol766,  2 19,2387. per  annum.t  These  pro- 
fits, therefore,  however  dazzling  at  first  view, 

■  Third  Report,  Committee  of  Secrecy,  1773. 
^  Vide  Moreau's  Tables. 
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■must  have  been  wboUy  aineRfaed  ^  the  large 
paymeats  hei;e  adiwrtedte;  taty  raoBe,  tfacy 
could  sot  have  Buffieeil  for  tlie  fayucntx  m 
question,  «8  the  <Cocnpany'fl  faome  debts  had 
jmnsidetably  increased  duiing  the  |>eii«d,  mai 
amounted  at  its  close  (wttb  the  aAdition  of  a 
Aoating  idebt,  but  wikteh  also  %oTe  iateiest)  t* 
a. stun  total  of  8.177,247/. 

One  -al  the  greatest  injuiies  sustiuoed  by 
fibe  G«ao|)auy  in  the  proseeutum^f  their  trade, 
«nd  tbMt  which  always  <excited  their  greaiest 
alarm,  was  the  intnision  of  "  Jnterli^ers.'* 
From  ithe  earliest  period  have  (bey  ever  re- 
garded firee  trade  as  their  most  iatal  and  de- 
stfuctive  enemy.  Although  so  late  as  1491, 
under  the  powers  of  admiralty  jurisdiction 
vested  in  .the  C^u^aoy,  Jnterit^xrt,  £mmd  in 
India,  weee  ondered  to  beseized,  tried,  and  con- 
d^uned  to  death ;  and  thou^  sundry  acts  had 
been  pasaed  prc&ibitiag  Uuair  resort  to  places 
within  the  Umks  of  &e  Compsjiy's  exclusive 
priifilege,*  th^  were  «ttU  found,  in  aad  aboi< 
171Q,  to  abound  in  various  parts,  thrmig^  the 
mediom  'oSSaaei^  agents,  <x  uader  commi»- 
sifm  from  foreign  govenunents.  In  1716 
anoftber  act  was  tb^eibie  passedt  euthem- 
ii^ithe  Ck»mpany  to  seize  all  such  otwipetiton 
and  send  them  to  En^aod ;  the  offenders  being 

*  Vide  lupra,  p.  439^  and  MiU,  YtA.  S.  p.  70.  76. 
t  dO«o.l.CBp.2t. 
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alfio  subject  to  a  penalty  of  5901.  for  eacb 
offence. 

Aboat  this  time  a  new  company,  called  the 
OstQiid  Company,  had  embarked  in  the  India 
trade  under  the  usual  dreams  of  iauadating 
returns  of  wealth.  QoTeramcnt  were  accord- 
ingly assailed,  on  this  event,  with  renewed 
tenmrs,  and  complaints,  by  the  British  E.  I. 
Company,  who  asserted  tiiat  the  Ostend 
Company,  thongh  chartered  by  the  emperor, 
was  chiefly  supported  by  British  capital  and 
advffliturers.  They  accordingly  procured  ano- 
th^actin  1731,  enfcwcing  former  penalties : 
but  aa  this  failed  of  success,  a  third  act  was 
passed  in  1723,  pmilubitR^  foreigtk  adven- 
turea  to  India  under  the  penalty  of  triple  the 
Bum  embarked,  declaiing  all  British  subjects 
fonnd  in  India,  and  not  in  the  s«vice,  or  un- 
der the  license  of  the  E.  I.  Company,  guilty 
of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  empowering  the 
Company  to  seize  and  send  diem  bsue  for 
punishment.* 

The  Ostend  Company,  though  very  suc- 
cessfifd  for  a  time,  was  abolished  by  the  Em- 
peror in  1727,  to  obtain  the  concurience  of 
France,  England  and  Holland,  to  the  Prag- 
matic sanction ;  bat  the  agonice,  and  strag- 
gles, of  both  the  Dutch  and  English  E.  I. 

•7Geo.l,c.21:  9Geo.l.c.26.  ~~ 

II  2 
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Companies,  sufficiently  indicate  the  loss  and 
damage  they  were  exposed  to  during  the  term 
of  its  existence;  and  how  much  successful 
competition  always  subtracted  from  the  scale 
of  their  apparent,  or  computed,  profits. 

Prerious  to  this  last  occurrence,  or  in  1715 
an  embassy  bad  been  dispatched  with  costly 
presents  to  the  Court  of  Feroksere,  the  Mogul 
Emperor ;  where,  after  a  residence  of  two 
years,  and  continued  bribes  to  men  of  influ- 
ence, and  in  power,  this  embassy  at  length 
obtained  in  1717,  the  objects  of  its  mission; 
which  were,  "that  the  cargoes  of  English 
^'  ships  wrecked,  on  the  Mogul's  coast  should 
"  be  protected  from  plunder,  that  a  fixed  sum 
"  should  be  received  at  Surat  in  lieu  of  all 
"  duties ;  that  three  Tillages,  contiguous  to 
"  Madras,  which  had  been  granted,  and  again 
"  resumed,  by  the  government  of  Arcot, 
"  should  be  restored  in  perpetuity ;  that  the 
"  Island  of  Diu,  near  the  port  of.  Masulipa- 
"  tarn,  should  be  given  to  the  Company  for 
"  an  annual  rent ;  that  all  persons  in  Bengal, 
"  who  might  be  indebted .  to  the  Company, 
"  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Presidency  on 
"  the.first  demand ;  that  a  passport  (dustuck) 
"  signed  by  .the  President  of  Calcutta  should 
'.'  exempt  the  goods  which  it  specified  from 
''  stoppage,  or  examination,  by  the  officers  of 
"  the  Bengal  government ;  and  diat  the  Com- 
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"  pany  should  be  permitted  to  purchase  the 
"  Zemindarship  of  thirty-seven  towns,  in  the 
*'  same  manner  as  they  had  been  authorized 
"  by  Azeem  Ooshaun  (in  1698)  to  purchase 
*'  Calcutta,  Suttannut^',  and  GoTindpore."*        I'H 

The  Mogul  Emperor's  orders  on  these  heads 
had  full  effect  in  Guzerat,  and  Deccan ;  but 
the  Subahdar  of  Bengal  (Jaffier  Khan)  suc- 
cessfully opposed  the  proposed  purchase  of 
thirty-seven  towns  on  the  Hoogley.  The 
President's  dustucks  were  allowed  to  have 
effect,  as  regarded  the  export  trade ;  but  the 
Company's  servants  in  Bengal  now,  as  in 
times  past,  having  a  trade  of  their  ovm  to 
cany  on,  independent  of  that  of  their  mas- 
ters,  whose  interests  were  very  naturally 
sacrificed  when  those  of  the  local  agents  were 
to  be  promoted,  claimed  and  exercised  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  dustttck  to  favour  their  own  inter- 
nal traffic ;  but  as  so  unreasonable  and  unjust 
a  privilege,  in  favour  of  one  set  of  merchants, 
was  obviously  calculated  to  ruin  the  inland 
commerce  of  the  country,  the  use  of  the  dua- 
tuck  was  so  far  prohibited.  In  subsequent 
years  however  it  was  resumed,  and  exercised 
not  only  by  the  English  themselves,  but  by 
every  Englishman's  native  agent  throughout 
the  country ;  and  led  to  those  disgraceful 
soenes,  about  the  middle  of  last  century, 
■  Hill,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 
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whicli  haw  left  aa  enrcriasting  stain  oo  the 
British  name  in  Bengal. 

MaanviiUe  the  Company's  trade  proceeded 
IB  tbe  nswa)  course,  with  little  variation  as  to 
amooQtof  honevard  inree4ii«iitB,  and  experi- 
encing much  the  same  difficulties  and  obstruc- 
tions ft<om  "  InUrhpera"  and  riv^  annpameB. 

Tbe  French  ^d  now  become  their  most 
formidable  rivals.  They  had  long  been  in 
possession  of  the  Isles  of  France  and  Boar- 
bm.  Pondicherry  was  also  an  ancient  pos- 
session. It  had  been  taken  from  them  by 
the  Dutch  in  1693 ;  who  fortified  the  place  ; 
but  restored  it  agMn  in  1097  at  the  peace  of 
R^vick.  Pondicheny  bad  three  factories 
subordinate  to  it  on  the  continent  ct  India ; 
Mah6  on  the  Malabar  Cotttt ;  Karical  on  tbe 
Coromandd  coast ;  and  Chandemagore  on  tbe 
Hoogley ;  and  constituted  a  separate  goreru- 
inent  Snm  that  of  tbe  Island,  Ute  crie- 
brated  Labourdonais  w«s  appointed  GovenuH' 
of  the  French  Islands  in  1734 ;  and  amr 
tributed  greatly  to  thdr  im^orement.  He 
vetumed  to  France  ia  1740;  and  concaved 
the  prefect  of  overtlnowing  the  British  trade 
in  India,  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
Iben  expected,  and  which  actually  to^  place 
in  1746,  between  France  and  England. 
Labonrdtmais  was  accordingly  reappcnnted 
Governor  of  the  Idands ;  and  having  prepared 
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ftfiwee  inr  Ibepw^iowi  appeared:  befoln  Ma- 
^as-  oat  tile  Mtii  September  V7'4ff,  which  ea> 
pitalated  after  a  bombardmeat  of  five  days ;; 
Laboardonaia  pledging  hunaelf  to  restore  tbe: 
place  for  a  moderate  ransom..  Private  proper- 
ty  mts-  aecoidingly  duly  and  honorably  pro- 
tected; but  the  magazines  and  warehouses  of 
the  Canpany.as  puUic  property,  were  taken 
peeeosakm  of  by  the  French  CoDmiissioneF&* 

Madras,  at  this  time,  had  been  the  Cranr 
pany's  prmcipal  settlement  on  tbe  ooatt  of 
Connnaiidel  for  a  century;  and  was  enoom- 
paased  on  the  land  side  by  a  terrifiory  five 
miles  long,  and  about  one  broad.  Being  the 
pntteipai  depot  of  the  Company's  trade  int 
tiiose  parts,  the  loss  of  property  on  tiiis  occa- 
simt  must  haire  been  great ;  for  Dupleix,  the 
Goremorc^  Pondicherry,  and  jealous  rival  of 
the  honest.  Labonrdonaia,  ailer  menacing  and- 
cnHeatiDg  im  vain,  succeeded  at  length,  by 
intrigue,  to  sesist  the  restoration  of  Madraa;. 
evAenedthe  treaty  of  ransom  to  be  annulled ;' 
and  every  f^dte  <tf  pioperty  in  the  place  to> 
be  seized',,  save  the  clothes,  of  the  weareiSi 
weiMn's  jewels,  and  move^le  fumiture  in 
bouses — ordem  whicfa,  Mall  obserres^  were 
eaecnted  mth,  avariotoos' exactness,  t 

Wai  new  contianBd  woth:  Tariou  suoeess, 
aikd   corresponding   expeace,   between'    tbe 

■  Hill,  vol.  ii.  p.».  t  W»,vol.ii.  p.  45. 
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En^ish  and  French  Coiiq>anies  od  the  coast 
of  CoTOQiandel  until  the  year  1748 ;  when  the 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Capelle  terminated  the  war 
in  Europe,  and  restored  Madras  to  the  £a- 
glisb.  Nothing  of  importance  had  occurred 
at  the  other  Presidencies ;  the  Subahdar  of 
Bengal  having  prohibited  the  French  and 
English  from  carrying  on  warfare  in  his  do- 
minicms.  For  the  protection  thus  bestowed 
he  4emanded  contributions  from  both  parties. 
That  exacted  horn  the  English  is  stated  to 
be  100,000/.* 

The  French  and  English  settlements  being 
furnished  with  more  troops,  during  the  war, 
than  was  necessary  for  their  defence  in  peace, 
both  parties  assumed  a  new  character;  and 
quitting  the  humility  and  submission  of  mere 
traders,  now  turned  their  thoughts  to  higher 
deeds.  The  ambition  of  Dupleix  was  un- 
bounded; and  intriguing  deeply  with  the 
native  Princes,  he  had  already  conceived  the 
project  of  establishing  a  French  empire  in  the 
east,^  and  of  driving  the  English  from  all  their 
possessions.  ■  The  English  East  India  Com- 
pany were  not  far  behind  him  in  schemes  of 
aggrandisement.  As  early  as  1698,  the  direc- 
tors in  England  had  instructed  their  servants 
abroad  in  the  following  terms :  "The  increase 
"  of  our  revenue,  is  the  subject  of  our  care  as 
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"mach  as  oar  trade ;  'tis  that  must  maintain 
"  our  force,  when  twenty  accidents  may  inter- 
"  Tupt  our  trade ;  'tis  that  must  make  us  a  nar 
"  tion  in  India ;  without  that,  we  are  but  as  a 
"great  number  of  interlopers,  united  by  his 
"  Majesty's  royai  charter,  jit  oniy  to  trade  where 
"nobody  of  power  thinks  it  their  interest  to 
"prevent  us;  and  upon  this  account  it  is  that 
"  the  wise  Dutch,  in  all  their  general  advices 
"  which  we  have  seen,  write  ten  paragraplis 
"  concerning  their  gOTemment,  their  civil  and 
"military  policy,  warfare,  and  the  increase  of 
"  their  revenue,  for  one  paragraph  they  write 
"  concerning  trade."*  With  these  sentiments 
and  views  on  both  sides,  with  the  most  ran- 
corous jealousy  of  each  other,  as  commercial 
rivals,  and  with  forces  at  their  -command 
inviting  them  to  acts  of  arrogance,  injus- 
tice, and  hostile  aggression  ;  the  English  and 
French  Companies,  soon  after  the  peace  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  became  involved  in  struggles 
on  the  continent  of  India;  which,  though 
avowedlymaintfuned  to  supportnative  Princes 
on  either  side,  with  whom  alliances  had  been 
formed,  were  still,  in  reality,  struggles  for 
their  own  existence;  the  aim  of  each  Com- 
pany being  to  crush  the  other,  so  as  thereby 
to  secure  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  Indian 
trade. 

•  HiU,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 
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The  detail  of  tfane  wars  is  of  ooaxwe  foniga 
to  the  object  cf  this  publicatioa.  I  shall  tmty 
notice  bri^r,  their  character,  and  their  effect, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  traced  on  the  Coatpny^s 


The  Canntic  war  cemnenced  in  a  coDlest 
for  estali^hing  Mahoned  Ali,  as  Nabob  of 
the  piDTince,  in  oppoettion  to  Ghimda.  Seheb, 
a  pretender  to  the  Nalbobahip,  ^idor  tfaeaos- 
paces  «f  Minapha  Jung,  who  alined,  on 
tfas  death  oi  Nisun  al  Mnlk,  to  the  Snbah- 
dary  of  Deccan  ;  the  En^ish  siding  with 
Mabomed  Ali,  the  French  vith  the  oppo- 
site par^.  This  war  coatinaed,  thioi^- 
ottt  the  period  here  reviewed,  with  mnama 
MicceBS,  but  rancorons  aninositT'/  on  both 
ndes.  FrcHD  1748  to  17S6,  there  was  peace 
in  Europe  between  France  and  Engtaad;  bat 
the  wars  of  the  hostile  Companies  n^^  vn- 
intemiptedly  in  India.  A  short  tmee  occor- 
red  on  the  lemoral  of  Dnjdeix  ivom  Indian  in 
17&4 ;  but  was  almost  immediately  broken  hy 
the  English  proceedtag  to  reduce  Madna  and 
Tinnevelly,  to  the  obedience  of  their  Kabob ; 
and  tbe  seven  years'  war  in  Europe  breaking 
out  in  1766,  hostilities  were  renewed  on  a  b*' 

*  71m  tint  exploit  «( tbe  Eni^u  1749  vwBgaiiutlW- 
jore,  where  they  tooL  the  fort  of  DevicoUh,  which  wai  after- 
wards ceded  to  them  by  the  Aa^a,  with  an  ad_^oiiiiii£  tenitorj, 
yielding  in  rcvenne  9000  Pag*,  pei  «auin. 
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ger  scale  in  the  C&raatic,  on  the  arrirat  of 
Lally,  in  1758;  and  coDtmued  till  the  taking 
of  Pondicheny,  by  G>1.  Coote,  in  1761,  and 
die  ezpulBion  of  the  French  from  the  cMin- 
dnent  of  India.  In  1763,  the  treaty  of  Paris 
was  fiigued,  which  terminated  the  seven  years' 
war;  but  the  Clompany'a  interposition,  and 
forces  being  still  requisite  to  regulate  affairs 
in  Tanjore,  Madura,  and  Tinnevelly,  military 
^>erationB  were  continaed  in  those  parts 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  period. 

Meanwhile,  the  Companjr's  afikirs  in  Ben- 
gid  proceeded  peaceably*  and  wUhout  any 
occurrence  of  importance,  until  the  year  1756; 
when  the  conduct  of  the  Company's  servants 
having  given  <^ence,  and  justly,  to  the  Sn- 
babdar,  Snraja  Dowla,  he  marched  an  army  to 
Calcutta,  took  it  by  assanh,  and  consigned 
all  the  Europeans,  who  had  not  effected  their 
escape,  to  the  miseries  of  the  "  black  hole." 

Upon  this  calamitous  occurrence  being 
known  at  Madras,  now  the  Company's  prin- 
cipal settlement  on  the  eastern  side  of  India ; 
C^.  Clive  and  Admiral  Watson  were  dispatch- 
ed to  the  Hoogley,  and  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  retook  Calcutta,  with  other  places ; 
and  on  the  9th  of  February  17S7,  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  Snbahdar;  by  which  be 
agreed  to  restore  to  the  Company  all  their 
foctoiies,  and  former  privileges,  and  to  make 
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compeiuatioii  for  sucfa  of  the  plundered  effects 
as  had  been  brought  to  account  in  the  books 
of  his  govemment.* 

During  the  course  of  these  hostilitiee,  as 
well  a&  those  in  the  Camatic,  the  French  in 
Bengal  had  preserved  a  strict  neutrality ; 
which  accorded  also  with  the  wislies  and  po- 
licy of  the  Subahdar ;  but  Clive,  after  his  last 
success,  wishing  to  possess  himself  of  the 
French  settlements,  and  proceeding  to  accom- 
plish it,  in  defiance  of  the  Subahdar's  autho- 
rity, and  of  an  express  treaty  with  the  Fiench 
themselves,  fresh  disputes  occurred,  which 
led  to  a  renewal  of  war  with  Suraja  Dowla; 
to  the  famous  battle  of  Plassy ;  the  delhrone- 
ment  of  Suraj  a  Dowla ;  the  elevation  of  Meer 
Jaffier  to  the  Subahdary ;  his  deposition  in 
1760,  and  the  elevation  of  Meer  Cossim;  the 
depositiou  of  Ckissim,  and  restoration  of  Jaf- 
fier in  1763 ;  his  death  in  1765,  and  the  per- 
mitted accession  of  his  son,  Nudjeem  ud  Dow- 
la;  who,  immediately  afterwards,  was  made 
to  concur  iu  his  own  degradation,  and  to  se- 
cede to  the  grant,  by  the  Mogul  Emperor 
Shah  Allum,  of  the  Dewanny  of  Bengal,  Ba- 
har  and  Orissa,  to  the  Company ;  which  erec- 
ted them  into  virtual  sovereigns  of  these  laost 
valuable  and  fertile  territories.t 

•  Hill,  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 

t  Vidt  Vol.  I.  p.  333. 
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The  military  and  diplomatic  transactions  of 
this  period  heing  foreign  to  the  present  pub- 
lication, I  need  only  refer  to  existing  histories 
for  the  details  of  this  important  event,  and 
the  disgraceful  scenes,  scandalous  exactions, 
and  treacherous  conduct,  through  which  it  was 
effected.  Our  present  concern  lies,  rather 
with  the  character  of  these  wars,  the  expenses 
they  entailed  on  the  Company's  finances,  and 
how  far  they  jnay  have  contributed  to  the 
burden  of  debt. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  the  Company's 
trading  to  India,  we  have  already  seen  that 
they  had  to  fight  for  the  support,  and  even 
existence,  of  their  monopoly.  This  expense, 
incurred  for  the  first  century  in  uninterrupted 
hostility,  first  with  the  Portuguese,  and  after- 
wards with  the  Dutch,  was  as  much  appen- 
dant on  their  trade  as  the  freight  of  their  ships, 
or  the  support  of  their  commercial  factories. 
Until  the  year  1765,  the- Company  had  no 
pretensions  to  a  political  character  in  the 
east.  AAer  the  French  had  established  them- 
selves on  the  continent.of  India,  theircouteats 
with  the  latter  were  of  the  same  character,  or 
scarcely  differed  from  Portuguese  or  Dutch 
hostility,  except  that  the  Company's  contests 
with  French  rivals  were  for  the  most  part  land 
operations,  while  the  former  were  chiefly  ma- 
ritime.   When  Dupleix  intrigued  with  native 
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princes,  for  the  aroired  oliject  of  annihilating 
the  English  trade  and  possessions  in  India, 
it  was  natond  for  the  English  to  court  the 
allianee  of  other  powers,  to  aid  in  the  struggle 
for  their  commercial  existence.  In  this  way 
natire  powers,  horing  also  their  own  objects 
inTiew,  were  engaged  in  these  contests  on  both 
sides;  but  as  regards  the  French  and  Engtish 
East  India  Companies,  so  completely  woe 
they  considered  as  the  mere  squabbles  of  com- 
mercial rivals,  that  they  were  suffered  to  be 
carried  on  in  India,  without  objection  for  a 
course  of  years,  during  which,  the  two  goren- 
meuts  in  Europe  were  ia  profound  peace. 

As  to  the  expense  of  tbeaewars,  however  tbe 
Company  may  now  loetend  to  assert,  and  to 
maintain  in  evidence^  that  the  charge  was 
defrayed  out  of  commercial  funds,  the  fact  ia 
not  so,  and  should  be  fairly  stated. 

When  Mahomed  Ali  was  installed,  whboit 
a  rival,  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  tlte  wlude 
kingdom  (for  it  was  now  in  reality  a  sorcragn- 
ty  quite  independent  of  the  foli^u  power  of  the 
Mogul),  as  well  as  the  Nabob  himself,  becaiK 
subject  to  the  abv^te  will  of  the  Company, 
and  their  local  servants.  The  latter,  like  all 
Eun^veansin  th^  days,  fancied  the  weahJi  of 
India,  and  of  coarse  of  all  its  provinces,  inex- 
haustible— an  impfession  which  tended  nei- 
ther to  moderate  their  expectations,  nor  thor 

Dinitizedb,  Google 


dwnaBiUi  <rf  compenjition  for  the  semcee  tbey 
liad  lendered.  Exacticms  were  accordingly 
only  limited  by  what  power  and  artifice  anited 
were  uaable  to  enforce—independent  of  the 
contributioDS  levied  by  armies  in  the  different 
proriiwas  through  which  they  passed.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  or  rather  before  the  surrender 
of  Pondiebeny,  the  Nabob  Toluntadly  engaged 
to  pay,  £rou  the  rerenues  of  the  country,  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  Ks.2,800,000,  (315,000/.) 
annually,  until  the  debts  tha»by  incurred 
should  be  discharged ;  and  Re.30O,O0O(37,75O2.) 
annually,  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  garrison 
at  Tritchinopoly-  Shortly  after,  the  president 
aad  council  at  Madras  peremptraily  demanded 
of  tiie  Nabob,  Bs.5,000,000  (562,5002.),  which, 
for  want  of  means,  he  was  obliged  to  raise  by 
Joan  on  disadTantageous  terms.  He  was  next 
required  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  siege  of 
Pondicherry;  to  which  he  agreed,  on  being 
allowed  the  stores  taken  in  the  place.  When 
it  fell,  the  stores  were  nevertheless  appropri- 
ated by  the  Company's  servants;  who  said 
they  would  allow  him  a  certain  sum  for  the 
same  in  account ;  but  the  IMrectorB,  objected 
to  the  allowance ;  the  sum  was  written  back, 
and  the  Company's  servants  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  stores.  The  Raja  of  Tanjore 
having  agreed  by  treaty  to  pay  the  Nabob 
Rs.2,200,000  (247,500;.),  as  arrears  of  tri- 
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bute;  four  lacs^  or  45,000/.  as  a  present,  and 
45,0002.  more  annually  as  a  tribute,  the  for- 
mer sum  was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  Com- 
pany,  and  credit  given  to  the  Nabob  in 
account;  the  Company  at  the  same  time 
conceiving  that  they  ought  properly  to  have 
received  the  present,  for  their  interpositiwi 
and  guarantee  of  the  treaty.  The  Company 
next  obtained  from  the  Nabob,  the  proviDce 
called  the  Jaghire;*  afterwards  other  dis- 
tricts ;  finally,  the  revenues  of  the  whole 
Camatic  passed  into  their  hands;  and  when 
the  Nabob,  fearing  there  would  be  no  end  to 
the  Company's  exactions,  wished  the  same 
to  be  included  in  a  binding  agreement,  and 
forwarded  a  draft  for  the  purposeto  the  gov^- 
nof ;  it  was  angrily  returned  by  the  latter,  who 
informed  the  Nabob,  that  it  ill  became  him  to 
make  conditions  with  the  Company;  adding, 
"  they  do  not  take  any  thing  &om  you,  for 
"  they  are  the  givers,  and  you  are  a  receiver. "t 

*  Vide  Vol,  I.  p.  418.  Tb6  grant  of  the  Jaghire  to  tbe 
Company  will  be  found  in  App.  9,  Fourth  Rep.  Com.  of 
Secrecy  in  17S2,  p.  692,  with  a  schedule  of  the  reraouea 
annexed,  amounting  to  442,881  Pags.,  or  177,1£2/.  Be- 
sides which,  it  appears  from  App.  8  nf  the  lame  Report,  that 
the  Nabob  contributed  annually  800,000  Pags.,  or  320,000i., 
to  the  general  expences  of  the  Madras  goTemment,  of  which 
600,000  Pagt.,  or  240,0001.,  were  on  an  average  applied  to 
tkt  provigUm  of  inve$tinentt. 
.  t  Mill,  «>l.  ii.  p.  230. 
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In  further  corroboration  of  these  payments 
by  the  Nabob,  Mr.  Moreau  (p.  6.)  quotes  a 
documeDt  from  the  auditor's  office  at  the  India 
house,  dated  in  1774;  in  which  it  appears 
that  there  was  received  from  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  for  his  share  of  war  expenses  in  the 
Camatic,  1, 900,000/. 

In  a  schedule  of  the  third  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  East 
India  affairs,  in  1773,  (vol.  iii.  p.  311) ;  it 
appears  that,  pending  the  lively  process  of 
making  and  unmaking  Subabdars  in  Bengal, 
the  Company  received  in  restitution  for  losses, 
damages,  and  expenses  incurred  during  the 
period,  no  less  a  sum  than  3,770,883/.,  exclu- 
uve  of  enormous  and  most  disgraceful  pre- 
sents to  individuals. 

On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Moreau,  it  may  be 
likewise  added  that,  in  1761  to  1763,  the 
Company  had  received  further  sums  (amount 
not  stated),  for  military  expenses  in  India,  from 
his  Majesty's  government  in  this  country.* 

Admitting  therefore  that  the  expense  of 
these  contests  was  supplied  in  the  first  in- 
stance fromcommereial  funds  or  loans  —  and 
the  Company  had  clearly  at  this  time  no  other 
source  of  supply — still  these  restitutions,  and 
the  annual  contributions  from  the  Camatic, 

'  Moreau,  f>.  6. 
VOL.  n.  K  K 
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must  have  ^oe  far  to  lighten,  if  not  entirely 
to  liquidate,  the  cost  of  the  Company's  mili- 
tary operations.  The  latter  indeed  is  the 
more  prohable  suppcHltkm,  if  ve  consider  the 
mere  handful  of  troops  employed  in  these 
stni^les ;  and  of  which  the  cost  mtist  neces- 
sarily have  been  trifling,  ctmipaned  vith  that 
of  European,  or  more  modem  Indian  warfare.* 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1830,  to  prove  in 
evidence  before  the  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  then  sitting,  "that  the 
"  debt  of  India  had  its  origin  entirefy  m  terri' 
"  toriiU  cauMs;"  it  being  of  importance,  it  was 
added,  "  that  the  committee  should  also  see 
"  that  the  Company's  commercial  capital 
"  rested  on  a  solid  basis."t  However  high 
the  authority  from  which  this  expIanatioD 
proceeds,  I  feet  bound  to  declare  that  the 
attempt  is  a  complete  failure. 

The  explanation  is  founded  on  three  ac- 
counts, which  are  referred  to  as  having  been 
submitted  to  Parliament  in  1781,  by  a  com- 
mittee   of  East  India  proprietors,  to  ^w 

*  At  the  celebrated  and  decinve  battle  of  Plaue;  our  army 
consitted  of  only  660  Europeaoa,  2100  Sepoya,  and  150  ar  i 

tillery,  of  whom  50  were  muIms  landed  from  tbe  men-of-war. 
On  other  occasions  our  armies  have  ikiJj  consisted  of  300  and 
400  Europeans,  with  a  proportion  of  native  troops. 

t  Minnies  of  Evidence,  7th  June,  1830,  Answer  5671. 
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that  the  charge  iocurred  by  the  Compaay  in 
the  wars  which  preceded  the  acqmsition  of 
liie  Devaxinee,  in  exeat  of  the  turns  afttr- 
wards  derived  from  the  territorial  reoemtet, 
amounted,  excluBiTe  of  interest,  to3,616,000^ ; 
and  that  if  a  similar  separation  of  territorial 
and  commercial  accounts  to  that  adopted  in 
1816  had  then  existed,  this  sum  would  have 
been  debited  to  territory,  as  a  supply  from 
commercial  funds.  Now  the  accounts  reiened 
to  prove  no  such  thing.  They  are  inconclusive 
productions  at  best.  An  "  approximative  re- 
"  suit"  is  all  that  is  pretended  to  be  obtained 
from  them.*  On  mspection,  all  that  tbey 
exhibit  —  and  this  in  a  very  imperfect,  if  not 
delttsive,  state  — is,  that  from  the  year  1 730  to 
1745,  being  fifteen  years,  the  supplies  to,  and 
returns  from,  India,  nearly  balanced ;  but 
frnn  1740  to  1764,  another  fifteen  years,  the 
supplies  to  India  exceeded  the  return  cargoes 
from  India,  in  the  sum  of  5,069,684/. ;  which 
sum  is  therefore  alleged  to  have  been  ex- 
pended in  war  charges ;  but  it  is  a  mere  al- 
legation or  supposition,  for  not  the  slightest 
ffrocS  is  adduced  of  the  Sad.     To  these  two 

•  These  accounts  are  merely  referrad  to  in  Mr.  MelviHe'i 
Endence  of  June,  1S30.  Tbej  were  aftermrds  procured 
and  dHirered  in  to  the  Select  Committee  in  July,  1831  by 
Mr.  Lang;ton. 
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accounts  is  appended  a  third,  to  shew  that, 
in  fourteen  years  subsequent  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  De'wanny,  or  from  1764-5  to 
■  1778-9,  territory  had  supplied  commerce  with 
a  surplus  of  3,622,9692.  If,  then,  this  sum  be 
deducted  from  the  other,  it  will  only  leave 
1,446,7152.,  as  the  excess  of  supply  from 
commerce  to  territory,  instead  of  3,616,000/., 
as  stated  in  eTidence.  How  the  latter  sum 
is  made  up,  is  not  explained.*    As  those  three 

*  In  Brace's  HiatoricEd  View  of  Plaos,  &c.  for  British  In- 
dia, th«  following  explanation  is  given  t^  this  most  extraor- 
dinary claim :  —  "  In  Hr.  Smith's  ((^airman)  account,  fiim- 
"  ed  in  1781,  he  says,  that  in  fourteen  yeara,  tmm  1766  to 
"  1780,  the  sum  contributed  out  trf  the  reveooes  for  the  pur- 
"  chase  of  tuTestmenta  amounted  to  3,622,9691.,  of  whidi 
"  2,169,4001.  was  paid  into  the  exchequer  on  the  agreement 
"  of  1767,  leaving  to  the  Company  1,453,569/.  Againit 
"  this  was  placed  5,069,684/.,  expended  by  the  Company  in 
"  the  fifteen  yean'  war  from  1750  to  1765,  so  that  in  1780 
"  the  revenoes  of  India  stood  debtor  to  the  trade  3,616,2151.'' 
In  a  subaequent  chapter  Hr.  Bruce  again  brings  forward  this 
claim  as  "  an  additional  reason  for  continuing  the  present 
"  union  between  the  trade  and  the  revenues,  and  for  granting 
"  the  Company  such  terms  as  Bfaall  enable  them  to  discharge 
"  the  debts  which  they  have  contracted  in  defence  of  the 
"  Indian  provinces,  and  of  their  trade,  and  to  realize  the 
"  value  of  their  stock."— Bruce,  chap.  ii.  p.  202,  and  chap.  in. 
p.  327. 

If  commerce  had  really  sustained  the  heavy  loss  abovemen- 
tioned  from  its  union  vith  territory,  it  seems  an  odd  reawn  for 
desiring  its  continuance, artd  for  expecting  to  be  able  to  dlacbarge 
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accounts  are  important,  and  tendjinoreover<to 
prove.on  whatimperfect  data  .the  Gimpany's 
commercial  statements  are,  even  in  modem 
times,  founded,  I  have  annexed  them,  under 
A,  B,  and  C,  as  an  appendix  to  this  chapter. 
But  it  is  not  a  Uttle  remarkable  that  ac- 
counts, so  Tague  and  imperfect  as  these, 
should  be  recurred  to  for  so  important  an  ex 
planadon,  when  oUiers  of  an  unexceptionable 
character,  and  better  authenticated,  were  at 
hand  to  establish  the  facts  of  the  case.  As 
this  explanation  has  been  refuted  in  a  sub- 
sequent eridence  given  to  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Langton, 
in  July,  1831,*  it  would  be  superfluous .  to 
reiterate  his  analysis.  I  shall,  therefore, 
content  myself  with  observing — as  these  are 
merely  statements  of  goods  exported  to  In- 
dia, and  goods  returned  to  England  —  that 
if  charges  are  added  on  the  one  side,  they 
ought  equally  to  be  added  on  the  other.  In 
this  case,  the  goods  exported  have  10  per 

debts  by  the  very  connexion  which  had  caused  their  being 
ntrected.  It  i<  alK>  to  1>e  remarked,  that  the  2,169,3991. 
abovementioned,  ai  paid  into  the  exchequer,  is  all  that  the 
public  recaved  in  puTsuance  of  the  agreement  noticed  in  the 
next  Chap.  p.  fi06,  to  pay  government  400,000^.  per  annum, 
in  confinoation  of  the  Devraimy  grant. 

*.  Kiife.Min.  ofEvid.,  21July,  1831.    Ansv.2861. 
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cent,  added  to  the  mToicea  for  chafes; 
whilst  a  l&tgR  portion  at  least  of  the  commer- 
ctal  ohargea,  paid  in  India,  are  obvion^ 
oMitted  mi  the  other. 

Again,  the  cost  of  oM  the  goods  exporttd 
/ram  England  are  debited  in  these  accounts 
88  against  India,  without  any  deduction  for 
wbat  may  bare  been  lost  oa  tbe  ontvaid  voy- 
age, uid  which,  therefore,  wom  not  a  supply 
£rom  commerce  to  territo^.  In  forty-four 
years,  the  period  contained  in  these  accounts, 
the  B^  losses  must  have  unounted  to  a  con- 
■ideniile  sum. 

Again,  althou^  the  cost  of  ail  tbe  goods 
exported  from  Engkuid  are  ddsited  in  these 
ttccoonts.  we  hare  only  aa  the  credit  side  the 
cost  of  such  returns  furnished  by  India  as  wen 
tuOuaUy  received  or  realized  in  England.  What- 
ever was  lost  (and  much  must  hare  been  lost  in 
so  long^  a  period)  on  the  voyages  home,  although 
«a  actual  territorial  supply,  is  also  omitted. 

Of  the  commercial  charges,  paid  in  India, 
aaad  oet  added  to  invotces,  we  have  no  pre- 
cise stat^nents.  In  the  accounts  A  and  B, 
die  sum  of  1^1,229/.  per  annum  is  c^^dited  as 
the  net  chaise  for  "  the  maintenance  of  the 
Company's  settlements  in  India,"  which,  pre- 
vious to  the  Dewanuy  grant,  was  necessarily 
disbursed  out  of  commercial  funds,  and  which 
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we  may  therefore  aasume  as  what  in  otiier 
aceounts  are  deuoininated  commoicial  cbarges 
nat  added  to  tnToiees.  After  the  Dewanny 
grant,  these  charges  were  defrayed  from  ter- 
ritMial  rereaae ;  and  taking  tiiem  all  at  the 
same  lunount,  or  121,229/.  per  annum  for  the 
next  fourteen  years  (in  which  no  credit  is 
given  for  these  charges),  we  hare  £1,697,300 
which  might  unquestiooably  to  be 

added  to  the  credit  side  of  ac- 

count  C- 
We  have  no  means  of  stating  the 

losses  on  the  outward  voyages  ; 

but  as  regards  hoaieward  voy- 
ages, it  is  stated   by  Moreau 

(Tables,  p.  24.)  that  the  losses 

actually  amounted  in  fifty-one 

years,  or  from  1761  to  1811.  to 

1,968,076/.,  averaging,  therefore, 

38,393/.  per  annum.     Now  if  we 

tfUte  this  average  for  the  forty-four 

years  of  tiie  aocounta  A,  B,  and 

C,  we  have,  as  the  sum  of  losses, 

vrfaieh  ought  also  to  be  credited,     1,689,292 


Total  credits         .     3,386,492 
and  which,  added  to  the  admitted 

surplus  in  C  of    .  .     3,622,969 
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would  thus  far  more  than  clear  off  the  allied 
balance  stated  in  these  accounts  as  a  debt 
from  territory  to  commerce ;  independent,  of 
the  laige  sum,  vhich  ought  also  to  be  credit- 
ed (could  we  get  at  the  amuont),  for  losses 
on.  the  outward  voyages.  So  much  for 
the  boasted  proofe  deduced  from  these  ac- 
counts. 

But  besides  all  this,  we  are  not  shewn  how 
this  £5,069,684,  or  whatever  the  real  balance 
might  be,  was  applied.  It  is  only,  presumed 
to  have  been  applied  to  war  charges,  but  it  is 
much  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this 
sum  was,  as  in  a  similar caserecorded  in  1624, 
(vide  Chap.J,  p.A^A-^.)  "detained  in  India 
"  to  defend  the  Company's  property,"  that  is, 
for  protection  against  the  wiles,  or  violence,  of 
their  rivals  the  French  and  Dutch  ;  or,  as 
stated  in  the  account  itself, "  for  the  support  of 
"  the  Company's  settlements."  At  all  events, 
in  whatever  way  it  was  expended,  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  ita  real  amount,  it  was 
a  commercial  expenditure  tu  regcards.  tie 
English  Compcmy,  or  their  contests,  vnth  the 
French  Company ;  for  they  had  at  this  time  no 
other  character ;  and  in  as  far  as  it  may  have 
been  expended  to  support  the  wars  of  allied 
native  prmces,  it  was  more  than  repaid  in  the 
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ezactioiw  levied  upon  those  princes  on  the 
termination  of  each  war.* 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  can  only  re- 
peat, that  accounts  .so  vaguely  framed,  and 
which  in  fact  prove  nothing,  ought  not  to 
have  been  recurred  to  as  the  basis  of  so  im- 
portant an  explanation.  Even  on  the  prin- 
ciple assumed,  viz.  of  a  supposed  separa- 
tion of  accounts,  as  prescribed  by  the  act  of 
1813,  a  loose  estimate  of  cargoes  on  both 
sides,  such  as  exhibited  in  these  accounts, 
would  lead  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Before  commerce  could  be  in  funds  to  furnish 
supplies,  as  asserted,  to  territory,  it  would 
require  to  be  shewn  that  a  balance  in  favour 
remained,  after  defraying  all  the  chargesof 
her  own  concern,  such  as  interest,  dividends, 
commercial  establishments,  buildings,  losses, 
&c.  A  fair  and  true  account,  as  between 
territory  and  commerce,  should  also  set  forth 
the  actual  advances  made  to  commerce  in 
India  from  the  territorial  revenues,  not  mere- 
ly for  the  purchase  of  cargoes,  but  to  de- 
fray various  charges  and  establishments —  in 
other  words,   the  surplus  revenue,   and  mo- 

*  There  u  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  these  restitotions 
woe  ittfficieDt,  not  only  to  replace  war  expences,  but  even  at 
that  tiine  to  supply  commerce  with  funds  for  the  encieue  of 
-Vide supra, p.  MB,  to  467. 
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oiee  raised  on  loan,  which  loans,  on  the  sup- 
position of  a  stirplns  revenue,  could  imly 
have  been  required  for  commercial  purpows, 
and  therefore  erroneously  charged  to  teni- 
tory.  Now,  Mr.  Verelet  shews,  in  his  puh- 
lication,  p.  81.  that  the  roTenues  of  Ben- 
gal  supplied  commerce  with  nearly  fire  mil- 
lions steriii^,  in^v«  years  after  the  Dewanny 
Grant ;  and  this  is  corrobated  by  serial 
official  statements  annexed  to  the  reports  of 
the  secret,  and  select,  committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1773  and  1782-3.  In 
two  of  these  statements  in  particular,  the 
rerennes  uid  charges  are  carried  down  to 
1778-9,  or  fourteen  years  subsequent  to  the 
Dewanny  Grant ;  and  from  these  it  will 
appear,  that  the  surplus  revenue  of  India,  <4 
this  period,  all  of  which  conuneice  ahsorfaed, 
was  1 1, 320.945/.,  or  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  stated  in  the  evidence  here  alluded 
to,  to  be  at  this  time  due  from  the  territo- 
rial to  the  commercial  concern. 

If.  therefore,  we  were  to  c<Hicede  the  po- 
sition (which,  however,  is  not  admitted),  that 
commerce  had  supplied  territory  in  the  first 
instance  with  either  the  6,060,684/.,  or  the 
3,616,000/.  above-mentioned,  it  would  mani- 
festly be  a  preposterous  and  arbitrary  act, 
again  to  charge  terriU^  with  this  supply,  as 
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ft  debt  to  OHnmerce,  after  it  had  been  thus 
more  than  doubly  or  trebly  repaid.*  At  all 
events,  vith  a  sarplns  revenue  of  11,320,945/., 
after  paying  erery  description  of  territorial 
chaige,  and  an  encrease  to  the  Indian  debt 

*'The  account  from  which  I  hare  extntcted  the  sum  of 
sarplus  revenue  stated  in  the  test  at  11,320,9451.,  will  be 
fcnwl  in  die  thiid  Rep.  vol.  ir.  p.  60 — 64,  and  sixth  Rep. 
W.  8.  p.  362 — 367.  lleM  are  general  acconnts  of  leceipta 
and  dJafatmemGnts  at  the  different  Presidencea  in  India,  dgned 
and  certified  hj  the  "  auditors  of  Indian  accounts."  On 
inspection  of  these  accounts  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  three 
lint  columns  of  receipts,  and  the  four  £rst  columns  of  dis- 
bursemeDts,  are  the  oalj  ones  which  attach  to  territory.  Hie 
Kst  are  iriull;  commercial.  Compaiiog,  therefore,  the  re- 
ctiptB  with  the  diaborsements,  the  following  will  bs  fbond  to 
be  the  result. 
FWtn  1765—1770: 

rplus £4,598,126 


Bengal  surpl 
Madras     dc 


Madras     do 77,600 

4,675,726 
Bombaydeficit    1,293,862 

Netsurplua £3^81^64 

From  1771—1778: 

Bengalsufplu £9.752,039 

Madras    do 447,091 

10,199,130 
Bombayde6cit 2,260,049 

NetsurpluB 7,939,081 

Total  net  turplits  in  14  yean..  11,320,945 
These  acconnts  will  be  furtlter  noticed  in  a  subaeqaent  chap- 
ter {vide  p-SSa)- 
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within  the  same  period  of  about  one  millioa 
sterling,  if  3,822.9692.  is  all  that  territory 
could  afford  to  supply  to  commerce  in  the 
fourteen  years  in  question,  it  behoves  the 
Company  to  explain  at  least  how  the  re- 
mainder, both  of  the  surplus,  and  loan,  was 
disposed  of. 

In  the  appendices,  one  to  ten  of  the  third 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  in  1773, 
we  have  statements  of  the  Company's  debts 
at  home  and  abroad,  from  1762  to  1772. 

In  176d-6,  the  sum  of  debt  will  be  found  to 
consist  of  the  following  items,  viz. 
Annuity  debt  (vide  p.  4^2.)  £2.992,440    5  0 
Bond  debt,  at  4  per  cent.  .     .  2,395,107  10  0 
Floating  debt  (various  rates  of 

interest)     .  .    2,289,699  16  6 


Total  Home  debt    8,177,247  11  6 
Add 
Bond  debt  abroad  at  Bengal 
andMadras,30thApril,|1766      756.680    0  0 

Total    .        .    £8,933.927  11  6 
exclusive  of  the  Company's  capital  stock. 

Of  the  home  floating  debt  above-mention- 
ed, it  niay  be  well  to  explain,  that  it  is  not  an 
extraordinary,  or  even  casual,  amount.  It  con- 
sists of  sums  due  for  customs,  freight  and 
demurrage,  goods  and  stores,  bullion,  bills  of 
exchange  accepted,    loans    from   the  bank, 
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payments  due  to  gOTenunent.  and  other  ar- 
rears, but  all  bearing  interest  of  3  or  4,  and 
frona  12  to  15  per  cent.  A  floating  debt  of 
nearly  the  same  amount  rans  through  every 
year  of  this  period,  with  little  Tariation. 
It  amounted  in  1762,  to  .  £2,155,492  9  1 
and  in  1772,  to  3,953.339  1  6 

But  of  the  two  fixed  sums  of  debt  above- 
mentioned,  viz.  the  annuity  debt,  and  the 
bond  debt,  it  will  be  recollected,  that  they 
were  raised  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  7  Geo.  1. 
c  3.  (vide  p.  462.) ;  that  they  were  then  ex- 
pressly limited  by  law  to  he/or  the  aid  and 
use  of  the  Company' a  commerce,  and  for  that 
onbf;  and  that  ever  since  that  period,  up 
to  1 765,  they  had  in  part,  or  in  whole,  served 
as  the  Gimpany's  trading  capital.  There 
can  be  no  question,  then,  as  to  the  Com- 
pany's debts,  up  to  this  time,  being  purely 
commercial ;  whilst,  if  it  can  be  proved,  on 
better  evidence  than  that  hitherto  adduced, 
that  advances  had  really  been  made  by  com- 
merce to  territory,  previous  to  1765,  the  ba- 
lance of  account  between  tbe  two  branches 
will  depend  on  a  fair  adjustment  of  supplies 
and  repayments  on  both  sides,  subsequent 
to  1765,  for  which,  important  facts  and  ma- 
terials will  be  found  in  the  two  following 
chapters. 
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(A) 

A  Statement  of  the  COM  of  the  Good*  vnd  Stores  exported  from  Saghnd, 
on  the  DirectoTB  from  abrowi,  and  of  the  Profits  aruing  from  the 
contmted  with  the  Invoice  cost  of  the  returnisg  Caigoea  for  the 
above  Snms  dkboned  from  hracei  at  a  period  prior  to  w)  of  thoK 
East  India  Company's  concemi  in   India  were  confined   scMj  Ui 


From 
lept.  1730 


SepLl745. 
16  yean. 


To  the  cost  in  Eogiand  of  the  goods,  stores, 
SBid  bofiion  exported  to  ftidia  and  C&ina, 
the  amoont  paid  for  bills  of  excbaiigt 
drawn  on  the  Directors,  and  the  chargei 
paid  for  raising  recnits,  ix.  in  the 
comae  of  the  fifteen  years,  together  with 
the  profit(amotiQtiog  to  about  850,0001.) 
arising  from  the  a^e  of  Europe  gooda 
and  stores  abroad 


£13,152^ 
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of  the  HiliUi;  Charget,  Ac  paid  at  home,  of  the  B3U  ct  Gxchuige  drawn 
lale  of  Europe  Goods  and  Stores  ia  India  and  China,  from  1730  to  1745, 
coneipoading  yean,  in  oidar  to  abaw  what  the  returiu  fell  ahort  of  the 
dispntes,  or  diBtorbances,  in  India  irith  die  native  Princeii,  and  when  the 


commerce. 


March  1747. 
16  yean. 


By  the  amonntof  itn>estmfiDt>  imparted  into 
England  from  India  taui  CAin«  in  the 
fifteen  years,  redconinjr  froaa  the  arrivak 
it)  1733  (lown  to  thoM  that  came  homein 
1746;  these,  according  to  the  invoices, 
came  to 


£11,334,538 


By  balance,  being  the  amount  which  India 
and  China  returned  to  England  short  of 
the  sums  furnished  and  disbursed  by 
England  for  the  support  of  the  severid 
Settlements,  including  the  profits  on  the 
outward  trade,  amounting  to 


£13,152,96S 


JVo/e.  —  The  1,818,4401.,  the  balaace 
kbove,  shews  the  amount  expended  in  the 
Hmc«  of  fifteen  years,  for  the  maintaauice  of 
the  Company's  settlements  in  India,  more 
than  the  revenues  collected  in  the  sevoal 
presidencies  produced  during  that  term 
equal,  on  the  general  average,  to  12 1 ,229^  a 

yw. 
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(B) 

A  STATEMENT  made  to  ibow  the  Burnt  expended  in  India,  from  the 
Trade,  in  the  space  of  Fifteen  Yean,  Frooi  1751  to  1766,  to  sappoit 
the  demands  of  those  I'if^en  Yean'  warfare,  with  the  Sums  expended 


Fiasa 
Sept.  1749, 


Sept.  1764, 
15  Yean. 


To  the  cost  in  England  of  tbe  goods,  ttont 
and  bulikm  tm(  to  India  and  China,  the 
amount  paid  for  bills  of  exchange  drawn  on 
tbe  DiiectOTS,  and  the  expenses  incurred  for 
raising  and  transporting  troops,  and  Kxni 
other  disbursements  not  relating  to  com- 
merce. These  seTeral  articles,  including  the 
profit,  amounting  to  about  1,500,000/. 
arising  from  the  sale  of  Europe  goods  and 
atorei  abroad,  came  to,  in  fiitoeu  years    . 


TW  average  amount  of  the  expaices  incurred  in  the  fiften 
from  the  Treasury  in  England,  and  from  the  proGu  of 
for  the  fifteen  yenn,  to 

From  whence,  deducting  131,2291.  for  each  year,  bong  the 
its  Outward  Trade,  which,  for  the  fifteen  yean,  came  to 


Which  remainder  shows  the  amount  expended  to  carry  on 
the  territorial  acquisitions  were  acquired,  and  that  sum, 
to  be  reimbursed  to  tbe  proprietors,  before  any  cbim 
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^earary  in  England,  and  from  the  Profits  arUing  from  the  Oatward 
K  War  cairied  on  in  India,  against  the  Native  Princes,  by  comparing 
1  the  aboTc  Fifteen  Tears,  when  the  Company's  concerns  were  merely 


From 
lirch  1751, 


larch  1766, 
15  Year.. 


By  the  amount  returned  to  England  from  India 
and  China  in  goods,  in  the  space  of  fifteen 
years,  reckoning  from  the  cai^oes  which 
arrived  in  1751,  to  those  vihich  arrived 
1765,  inclusive ;  these  several  investments 
were  invoiced  at 13,043,745 

Add  to  this  the  sums  paid  in  dif- 
ferent years  by  government  in 
lien  of  forces  withdrawn  from 
India     119,202 


By  balance,  being  the  amount  which  India 
China  returned  to  England,  short  of  the 
sums  furnished  and  disbursed  by  Bngland 
for  the  support  of  the  several  Settlements, 
including  Uie  profit  arising  from  the  sale  of 
Europe  goods  and  stores  abroad,  came  to, 
for  thefineen  years 


cut,  xawi  tiian  the  amount  of  the  revenues,  and  taken 
le  Outward  Trade,  came  to  459,0001.  for  each  year,  equal 

DDoal  amount  of  the  commercial  drain  on  England,  and 


The  Remainder     £5,069,684 


<e  wars  against  the  Native  Princes,  and  from  the  success  of  which  wars 
vr\a%  been  evidently  supplied  from  the  credit  of  the  trade,  ought  surely 
r  participation  had  been  admitted  on  the  part  of  the  state. 
VOL.  II.  i.  I, 


by  Google 
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A  STATEMENT  to  shew  the  Amount  realized  id  Engbd, 


Sept.  1764 


Sept.  1778. 
14  years. 


To  the  cost  m  England  of  the  goods,  Moies, 
iadhuWioa  sent  to  ftidia  and  CAina.with 
the  expence  of  raisiag  and  tmnsporting 
troops  for  the  defence  of  territoiies,  with 
other  charges  (not  relating  to  commerce) 
paid  here,  from  the  season  1764  to  the 
leasoD  1777,  both  included:  these  se- 
veral beads  came  to   £9,990,439 

Hie  bills  of  exchange  drawa  iirom 
India  and  China  on  the  Di- 
rectors, from  the  season  1765 
to  the  season  1778,  both  in- 
clusive         6,996,015 

The  profits  arising  in  fourteen 
years  from  the  sale  of  Europe 
goods  and  stores  abroad  the 
last  year,  by  estimate,  and 
applied  to  Uie  purchase  of 
:ne  investments  for   Europe  1,140,424 


being  what  the  above  articles  are 
short  of  the  amount  of  the  investments, 
and  is  therefore  the  sum  realized  in  . 
frCm  the  revenues 
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(he  Territories  and  ReTenues  obtained  in  India. 


A  1780 
Jan. 


TV   above  fourteen  yeare'  wiporls 
tnoDght  to  market  and  sold  in  fourteen  yean 
L  half,  or  to  their  fnU  amount. 


By  the  amount  retumed  to  England  froni 
Fndia  and  China,  in  the  spMx  of  four- 
teen years,  reckoning  firom  the  arrivalt 
in  1766,  to  the  arrivalg  in  1779,  both 
included  ;  these  several  investments,  ac- 
cording to  their  invoices,  cost  the  sum 
of £21,721,654 

Received  in  the  season  1775  of 
Government,  and  on  account 
of  the  HanQhes 28 


N.B.  The  sum  of  3,6ti3,969l.  realixedfrom 
the  nvemtet  in  fourteen  yean  and  a  half,  is 
nearly  equal  to  7 1  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
the  cajHtal. 


21,749,847 
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CHAPTER    III. 


FROM  1765  TO  1793. 


The  Company's  acquisition  of  the  Dewanny 
of  Bengal,  Baliar,  andOrissa,  and  the  man- 
ner of  its  attaioment,  having  been  adverted  to 
in  fonner  pages,  the  object  of  this  treatise 
only  requires  of  us  to  notice  that  this  vould 
seem  to  be  the  proper  commencement  of  the 
Company's  political  character  in  the  East— 
of  their  existence  as  an  independent  political 
state,  altogether  distinct  from  their  commer- 
cial calling. 

This  distinction  is  remarkably  exemplified 
in  the  intercourse  of  the  Company's  serranB 
in  Bengal  with  neighbouring  native  powers. 
Previous  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Dewannee, 
they  are  simply  addressed  as  tlie  "  English 
Company,  the  noblest  of  merchants,"  or  "  the 
glory  and  ornament  of  trade :"  but  in  the  De- 
wannee grant,  and  in  subsequent  documents, 
a  different  style  is  adopted,  and  they  are  ad- 
dressed by  the  Mogul  emperor  himself  as 
"  the  high  and  mighty,  the  noblest  of  exalted 
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"  nobles,  the  chief  of  illustrious  warriors,  our 
*'  faithful  servants  and  sincere  well-wishers, 
"  worthy,  of  our'royal  favours  —  the  English 
"  C<»npany." 

Previous  to  this  epoch,  both  their  objects 
and  pursuits  were  purely  commercial  ;•  even 
their  contests  in  India  with  the  Dutch  and 
French  companies  were,  as  we  have  seen,  but 
the  struggles  of  commercial  rivals  for  actual 
existence,  and  to  maintain  a  commanding  in- 
fluence, if  not  exclusive  possession,  of  the  In- 
dian trade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Com- 
pany had  now  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a 
virtual  sovereignty  ;  but  it  was  a  sovereignty 
unnaturally  leagued  with  commerce.  The 
idea  of  separation  was  but  little,  if  at  all,  en- 
tertained in  the  highest  quarters ;  whilst  the 
advocates  of  monopoly,  fondly  attached  to 
'  old  habits,  and  still  cherishing  hopes  of  U- 


*  This  was  at»o  the  opioion  of  the  ConipaDy's  servants  them- 
■elven ;  for  which  the  reader  may  be  Teferred  to  Mr.  Verelst's 
letter  of  16th  December  1769,  in  which  be  deMribes  their  tran- 
sition from  the  state  of  humble  merchants,  before  the  grant, 
"  whose  utmost  ambi^n  was  the  credit  of  a  good  bargoiD," 
to  that  of  "  masters  and  administrators  of  a  legislative  ftu- 
"  thority,"  after  the  grant ;  *'  with  power  to  plan,  direct,  and 
"  inspirit  every  measure  of  government,  whether  with  regard 
"  to  foreign  treaties,  or  domestic  regulations,  &c."— -Ver. 
A{^.  p.  121 . — Vide  also  Bruce's  Plans  for  British  India,  p.  35. 
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limitable  gain,  clamoured  then,  as  now,  for 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  uniting  pover 
and  commerce  in  the  same  hands,  to  gorem 
a  country  so  distant,  and  a  people  so  op- 
posed in  genius  and  habits  to  the  rest  of 
the  human  race. 

When  advice  of  the  Bewannee  grant  firet 
reached  England,  the  moat  extravagant  ex- 
pectations of  its  advantages  were  entertained 
by  the  proprietors  of  Indian  stock,  and  by 
the  public  at  laige.  His  Majesty's  Qovem- 
ment  even  were  infected  with  the  same  con- 
ceits ;  and  at  first  demanded  the  revenues  of 
these  fertile  countries  for  the  crown.  To 
meet  the  expectations  of  Govenunent,  a  strong 
party  of  Proprietors  in  Leadenhall  Street 
proposed  that,  out  of  ihe  surplus  receipts 
from  Bengal,  900,000/.  per  annum  should  be 
paid  into  the  exchequer,  and  the  proprietors 
be  allowed  a  dividend  of  14  per  cent,  for  fifty 
years.  On  another  occasion  they  are  said  to 
have  conceived  that  a  dividend  of  50  per 
cent,  was  less  than  might  be  expected  from 
the  value  of  their  present  possessions. 

The  views  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  how- 
ever, were  more  moderate,  and  just.  The 
dividend  to  proprietors  had  stood  at  6  per 
cent,  from  the  year  1755  to  1766.  The  Di- 
rectors now  prop<»ed  to  raise  the  dividend  to 

Dinitizedb,  Google 


]2|  percent.;  to  apply  one  half  of  the  re- 
maining surplus  to  the  payment  of  the  Com- 
pany's debts,  and  the  other  half  to  be  pud 
into  the  exchequer.*  This  proposition  was 
at  first  approved  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  a  negociation  proceeded  on 
this  basis.  Meanwhile,  a  Court  of  Proprietors 
had  already  voted  an  addition  of  4  per  cent, 
to  the  annual  dividend.  This  proposal  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  for  dividing  12}  per  cent, 
was  objected  to  in  parliament ;  and  a  bill 
introduced  to  restrain  the  proprietors  from 
such  dividend  for  one  year.  Farther  n^o- 
ciationa  and  intrigues  between  the  party  of 
proprietors  and  the  minister  were  the  imme- 
diate consequence ;  and  the  Chancellor,  turn- 
ing tail  on  the  Directors,  now  demanded  a 
fixed  annual  payment  of  400,000/.,  with  a 
total  indemnification  of  Is.  per  pound  duty  on 
black  tea,  amounting  to  about  200,000/.  more. 
This  the  Directors  refused  ;  but  through  the 
influHice  of  the  party  it  was  carried  in  a 
general  Court  of  Proprietors.  The  party, 
however,  were  in  the  end  wofiilly  disappoint- 
ed ;  for,  on  the  debate  of  this  motion  in  par- 
liament, the  payments  to  be  made  by  the 
Company  into  the  exchequer  were  acceded  to, 

■  Verelst,  p.  77. 
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but  the  restrftinii^;  bill  on  the  proprietore' 
dividend  was  carried  against  the  minister, 
who  vas  left  on  this  question  in  the  mi- 
nority. 

After  a  long,  though  vain,  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Directors,  the  arrangement 
with  GoTerament  for  paying  400,000/.  per 
annum  was  completed,  and  agreed  to  be  ex- 
tended to  seren  years.* 

But  the  proprietors  had  already  secured  to 
themselves,  by  a  vote  of  the  General  Court, 
a  dividend  of  10  per  cent.  To  meet  this  and 
the  other  demands  on  their  treasury,  the 
Directors,  encumbered  too  as  they  now  were 
with  a  heavy  load  of  debt  (p.  494.),  had 
no  resource  left  but  to  apply  the  funds  of 
their  sovereignty  in  aid  of  their  commerce. 
The  investments  of  goods  from  India  were 
accordingly  ordered '  to  be  encreased '  £rcan 
350,000/.  to  800,000/.  per  annum ;  and  as  the 
Company's  necessities  in  England  prevented 
their  sending  out  the  usual  supplies  of  bul- 
lion to  China,  these  supplies,  to  the  extent  at 


*  The  7th  Geo.  3.  cap.  56,  provides  the  indemmficatioa  to 
Goremment  for  the  duty  they  gave  up  of  If.  per  pound  on 
black  tea ;  and  the  7th  Geo.  3.  cap.  57,  and  the  9lli  Geo.  3. 
cap.  24,  for  the  annual  payment  of  400,000/.  to  Goveni- 
ment,  vhich  appcan  to  hare  been  only  c<Kitinued  for  five  yean. 
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this  time  of  SOO.OOOf.  per  annum,  were  also 
fuTnished  from  the  surplus  revenue  of  Ben- 
gal. 

According  to    Mr.  Verelst,*  Bengal  was 
thus  drained,  in  the  five  years  succeeding  the 
Dewannee  grant;  of 
"  Supplies  of  bullion  to  the  other 

"settlements  .         .£1,284,008 

*'  Goods,  stores,  bills,  &c.  to  do.  620,337 
"  And  cargoes  on  our  European 

"  ships  .  ,  .    3,037,26« 


"  Total    4,941,611" 

A  table  is  subjoined,  by  Mr.  Verelst,  of  the 
revenues  and  chaises  of  Bengal  for  the  five 
years  in  question ;  whence  there  appears  a 
net  surplus  of  revenue,  in  the  same  period,  of 
4,226,155/.,  which  may  therefore  be  taken  to 
be  the  amount  supplied  by  territory  to  com- 
merce within  the  period ;  since  it  corresponds 
very  nearly  with  the  preceding  sum,  after 
deducting  the  goods  and  stores  which  may 


*  Ver.  State  of  Bengal,  p.  81,  85.  Mr.  Verelst  was  lon^ 
a  diBtingiiisbed  serraiit  on  the  Bengal  establishmeat,  and  wai 
l^esident  and  gorenior  of  Bengal  and  its  dependencicB  from 
the  begJDning  of  1767  to  the  end  of  1769. 
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have  been  furnished  for  other  than  commer- 
cial purposes. 

The  pressing  necessities  of  the  Company  at 
home,  and  the  eager  demands  of  the  pariia- 
ment,  and  proprietors,  occasioned  fresh  orders 
being  now  sent  every  year  from  England  to 
encrease  the  Company's  Investments ;  and  as 
the  commercial  supplies  from  Europe,  instead 
of  eucreasing  with  these  encreased  wants,  had 
considerably  diminished  subsequent  to  the 
Dewannee  grant,  more  especially  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  bullion,  (for  many  years  of  the  period 
now  under  review  not  an  ounce  was  exported 
to  India  or  China,  and  in  many  other  years 
only  small  sums*)  the  difference,  or  additional 
demand,  was  of  course  made  up  by  means  of 
supplies  from  territorial  funds ;  as  an  example 
of  which  Mr.  Verelst  mentions  the"  invest- 
"  ment  of  1771  from  Bengal  amounting  in 
"  goods  alone  to  768,500/.  haoii^  been  wholfy 
"  purchased  with  the  revenue  oftkecountry,  a»d 
"  without  importing  a  single  ounce  of  silver."  * 

In  consequence  of  these  heavy  drains,  as 
well  from  territorial  funds,  as  from  the  current 
specie  of  the  country,  great  and  universal  dis- 


*  Vide  Moieau's  tables —  Risn  and  Progtcn  of  Compuij's 
Trade. 

t  Ver.  State  of  Bengal,  p.  85. 
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tress  prevailed.  In  addition  to  these  de- 
mands, the  Company  had  prohibited  their  In- 
dian goveniments  from  drawing  bills  on  Eng- 
land against  the  investment  supplied;  their 
pressing  necessities  at  home  requiring  them 
to  be  furnished  with  these  investments  fr^y 
or  as  nearly  so  as  possible*  out  of  the  revenues 
of  India.  The  Company's  servants,  and 
others,  requiring  bills  on  Hngland  were  thus 
driven  to  seek  remittances  through  foreign 
channels.  They  consequently  advanced  their 
funds  to  the  agents  of  the  French  and  Dutch 
Companies,  who  were  thus  relieved,  pro  tanto, 
from  the  necessity  of  exporting  to  India  their 
usual  amounts  of  bullion.  Whilst  the  drain 
therefore  on  Bengal  continued  uninterrupted- 
ly, the  usual  influx  was  materially  checked ; 
insomuch  that  Mr.  Verelst  computes,  &om 
both  these  causes,  including  the  tribute  mo- 
ney remitted  to  the  Mogul  Emperor  at  Al- 
lahabad,  and  the  specie  carried  off  on  the 

•  Ver.  Slate  of  Bengal,  p.  87,  and  App.  p.  10.  The  Di- 
rectors' orders  were  to  paw  no  Inlb  on  them  at  a  bigiher  ex- 
change than  It.  the  cuneat  rupee ;  and  since  the  par  of  ex- 
change at  this  time  was  considered  2i.  3d.,  and  that  good 
bills  were  procurable  from  foreign  companies  at  Is.  4d.,  or 
higher,  it  is  obfious  that  the  Court  of  Directors'  orden  ope- 
rated as  a  pnAibitioa  to  remittance  through  the  C<»Dpany's 
treasury,— Ver.  App.  p.  1 19. 
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flight  of  Meer  Cossim,*  that  no  less  than 
13,000,000/.  sterling  was  drained,  in  twelve 
years  irom  1 757,  from  the  silver  currency  of 
Bengal. 

.  During  this  period,  andformanyyearssubse- 
quent  to  the  Dewannee  grant,  the  complaints 
of  the  Bengal  gOTermeat  to  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors as  to  the  drains  of  specie  were  incessant, 
but  vain.  Lai^  and  yree  investments  from 
India  and  China  were  indispensably  necessary 
to  defray  the  heavy  demands  on  the  Company 
at  home.  The  drain  continued ;  an  attempt 
to  remedy  the  evil  by  the  introduction  of  a 
gold  coinage  completely  failed,  owing  to  the 
adoption  of  an  erroneous  principle  in  the  value 
,  of  the  gold ;  industry  became  paralyzed  ;  the 
internal  commerce  of  the  country  greatly  im- 
peded ;  the  difficulties  of  providing  the  Com- 
pany's investments,  for  which  silver  was  in- 
dispensable, alarmingly  multiplied ;  and  to 
crown  all,  the  Company's  necessities,  out  of 
which  these  evils  sprung,  are  absolutely  re- 
presented to  be  the  sole  cause  of  our  continuing 
t/ie  Mussulman  system  of  government  in  the 
Bengal  provinces ;  .and  thereby  perpetuating 

*.  Ver.  State  of  Bengal,  p.  86.  Mr.  Verdst  estimates  the 
treasuTe  carried  off  by  Meer  Cossim  oo  this  occasion  at  five 
crores  of  rupees,  or  upwards  of  five  millions  sterling.  —  h^- 
p.  Ill  and  116. 
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those  abuses  aad  oppressions  which  had  grown 
up  to  a  fearful  height  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  successive  Subahdars.* 

Though  all  these  evils  are  painted  in  glow^ 
ing  colours  by  Mr.  Verelst,  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Company's  servants  in  those  days, 
he  saw  not  their  real  root;  but. continued  as 
prepossessed  as  ever  in  favor  of  the  blessings 
of  that  "  bappy  form  of  government"  which 
so  conveniently  united  power  and  commerce 
in  the  same  hands. 

The  official  records  of  the  period  now  re- 

*  Ver.  State  of  Bengal,  p.  81,84,  where  he  adds— "  The 
'"  too  eager  desire  of  parliameDt  and  the  proprieton  of  India 
"  stock  to  derive  immoderate  advantage  from  the  acquiaitionB 
"  of  the  Company  gave  birtb  to  many  evils  which  a  wiger 
'*  policy,  aod  more  temperate  conduct  at  home,  might  have 
"prevented.  It  has  already  been  remarked  tint  llat  cause 
"  precluded  all  innovation  in  the  management  of  the  rever- 
"  miei,  perpetuating  those  abuses  which,  derived  from  a 
'*  remote  antiquity,  had  grown  to  an  enormous  size  under 
"  the  government  of  successive  Subahdars.  Ruinoun  as  these 
"  were  to  the  industry  of  the  natives,  tlie  impatient  demand 
"  upon  Bengal,  as  an  inezhaustible  mine  of  wealth,  snper- 
"  added  many  ot^  causes  of  decline  to  those  which  already 
"  oppressed  the  laborious  inhabitants.  Each  year  brought 
"  orders  from  Europe  to  enlarge  the  Company's  investments, 
"  vbile  complaints  were  at  the  same  time  received  of  the  in- 
"  creasing  price  of  manufactures,  which  a  competition  be- 
"  tween  the  French,  Duteh,  and  ^glish  necessarily  occa- 
"  sioned." 
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viewed  abound  with  proofs  of  the  preceding 
facts.  The  Dewanny  was  granted  in  An- 
gust,  1765;  and  on  the  30th  September  fol- 
lowing, the  Select  Committee  in  Bengal 
(Par.  23  and  29)  informed  the  Court,  of  Di- 
rectors, that  they  had  "  now  become  the  so- 
"  vereigns  of  a  rich  and  potent  kingdom," 
with  "  resonrces  sufficient  to  defray  your  civil 
"  and  military  charges,  and  to/umisk  your 
"  investments."* 

On  the  30th  January,  17641,  the  Select 
Committee  report  the  measures  they  had 
adopted  for  dispatching  300,000/.  from  the 
revenue  collections  to  Canton  for  the  China 
investment ;  adding  in  this  letter,  "  Notwith- 
"  standing  these  immense  revenues,  of  which 
**  the  Company  is  actually  possessed,  we 
"  must  earnestly  request  your  serious  atten- 
"  tion  to  the  consequences  of  our  impoverish- 
"  ing  the  country  by  such  annual  exports 
"  of  treasure  to  China.  We  must  also  re- 
"  commend  that  you  devise  some  method  of 
"  enabling  your  servants,  and  the  inhabit- 
"  ants  of  the  settlement,  to  remit  their  own 
"  fortune,  and  the  effects  of  deceased  per- 
"  sons  in  their  hands  by  some  other  chan- 
"  nel  than  that  of  bills  on  France  and  Hol- 
"  land.     You  are  now  in  a  situation  which 


'  Ver,  App.  p.  9, 10. 
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"  will  never  require  your  receiving  private 
"  effects  into  the  treasury  to  be  able  to  com- 
"  plete  your  own  investment.  Your  coUec- 
"  tioDB  are  adequate  to  every  purpose  and 
"  demand  which  we  can  foresee.  The  Go- 
"  vemor  in  Council  could  not,  therefore,  with 
"  any  propriety,  subject  you  to  the  inconve- 
"  nience  of  answering  bills  to  the  amount  of 
"  40  or  60  lacs  (500,000/.  or  625,000/.)  merely 
"  for  the  benefit  of  your  servants,  and  suffer 
*'  your  own  money  to  lie  dead  and  unappro- 
"  priated  in  the  treasury.  Indeed  we  were 
"  particularly  cautious  of  drawing  lai^ly  for 
'*  this  year,  in  order  that  you  might  be  able 
"  to  discharge  your  more  immediate  and 
*'  pressing  engagements  at  home."* 

Again  in  December,  1766,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee in  Bengal  write  as  follows : — "  The  large 
"  investments  which  we  are  now  enabled  to  send 
"  home,  by  means  of  the  supplies  we  remit  to 
*•  China,  and  the  cargoes  from  hence,  render 
"  the  revenues  of  this  country  an.  object  of  the 
"  utmost  importance,  not  only  to  the  Com- 
"  pony,  but  to  the  British  nation.  As  these 
"  c^e  the  only  means  we  can  at  present  devise, 
"  whereby  you  can  enjoy  the  full  fruits  of  His 
"  Majesty's  royal  grant  of  the  Dewanny,  we 
"  shidl  continue  to  exert  our  utmost  endeavours 


•  Vet.  App.  p.  16. 
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*♦  to  extend  the  investtnent  every  year ;  and  we 
''propose  continuing  to  supply  the  China  mar- 
"'  ket  with  money,  until  your  prohibition,  to  the 
"  contrary  shall  arrive,  or  advice  from  the 
"  supercargoes  that  they  have  a  superfluity  in 
"  their  hands.  Ittconveniences  will  undoubt- 
"  etUy  attend  this  annual  exportation  of  trea- 
"  sure;  but  when  we  reflect  on  the  great  ad- 
"  dition  already  made  to  the  current  specie  of 
"  the  country  by  the  gold  coinage,  and  likainse 
"  that  even  should  your  sales/all,  yet  toiU  every 
"  increase  of  your  investmeiti  prove  so  muck 
"  actual  money  remitted  to  your  coffers,  we  are 
"  inclined  to  think  this  the  most  eligible  sys- 
"  tern  titat  can  be  pursued  at  present.  We  are 
"further  to  consider  that,   while  foreign 

"  NATIONS  ABE  PROVIDING  THEIR  INVEST- 
"  HENTS  WITH  MONEY  BORROWED  AT  A  HIGH 
"  PREUIUH,  YOU  ABE  ONLY  SENDING  HOME 
"  IN  GOODS  THE  SURPLUS  OP  AN  IMMENSE 
"  REVENUE,  WHICH  MAY  TRULY  BE  BEGARD- 
"  ED  AS  SO  MUCH  CLEAR  GAIN  TO  THE  COH- 
"  PANY   AND  TO   THE   NATION."* 

There  are  several  other  official  letters,  in  Mr. 
Verelst's  Appendix,  addressed  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  from  1766  to  1769  inclusive,  by  the 
Select  Committee  in  Ben^,  bearing  strongly 
on  all  the  facts  above-mentioned ;  and  particu- 
•  Ver.  App.  p.  38. 
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larly  complaiaing  of  the  injuries  and  inconve- 
niencies  of  thus  draining  the  country,  from  year 
to  year,  of  its  currency  and  funds.  The  reader 
may  refer  to  them  from  the  subjoined  notes,* 
as  well  as  to  a  further  series  from  Mr.  Verelst 
himself,  after  he  had  succeeded  to  the  head 
of  the  government ;  in  which  the  same  facts 
and  complaints  are  reiterated ;  increase  of  in- 
Testments  constantly  dwelt  upon  as  the  main 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  large  re- 
Tenues  of  their  late  acquisition  ;  supplies  of 
bullion  from  Europe  being  no  longer  neces- 
sary ;  and  stating,  in  March  1768,  that,  whilst 
the  orders  from  home  had  required  in- 
vestments to  be  provided  to  the  extent  of 
1,350,000^.,  cargoes  had  been  furnished,  in 
the  season  then  closed,  to  the  extent  of 
713,812^., besides  theusual  supply  of  ,'}00,0002.t 
to  China ;  and  adding,  in  September  follow- 
ing, that  for  the  season  of  1768-0,  goods  were 

•  Ver.  App.  p.  40,  42,  44,  47,  58,  69,  60,  62,  65,  66, 
69,  74,  75,  82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  90,  96,  97—99,  100, 
107,  114,116,  119. 

t  In  Brace's  Historical  View  of  Flans,  &c.  for  British  India, 
p.  298,  be  gives  as  the  uverage  per  annum  of  remittances  from 
India  toChinaforfouT  years,  from  1765tol769,  asfollowi — 

Bullion   £246,815 

Bills  and  good 47,422 

294,237 
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ia  pr^>aration  "  to  the  ralue  of  one  complete 
"  million  sterling." 

The  celebrated  Warren  Hastings  succeeded 
to  the  government  of  Bengal  in  1772;  and 
continued  to  administer  its  affairs  until  1785^. 
He  has  left  a  small  tract  containing  a  review 
of  the  state  of  Bengal  during  his  government; 
in  which  he  states,  among  other  matters,  that 
in  1784  and  1785,  investments  had  been  fur- 
nished, from  the  revennes,  to'  the  amount  of 
1  Crore  of  Rupees  (1,125,000/.  at  the  ex- 
change of  those  days)  ;*  that  during  the  pre- 
ceding five  years  of  war  with  the  Mahrattas, 
Hyder  Ally,  and  the  French,  or  from  1778 
to  1783,  the  revenues  of  India,  with  incon- 
siderable aid  from  loans,  besides  providing 
for  the  expenses  of  that  war,  with  all  other 
charges,  had  enabled  the  government  to 
"  supply  the  China  trade  with  yearly  remit- 
"  taoces,  and  to  make  richer  investments 
"  for  England  than  were  ever  purchased  in 
"  the  same  space  of  time  under  fu>y  pre- 
"  ceding  administration  ;*  adding,  that  as  the 
revenues  of  Bengal  had  greatly  increased  in 
his  time,  they  were  then  sufficient  (provided 
the  other  Presidencies  were  not  allowed  to 
indulge  in  speculative   plans   of  increasing 

•  HastiDgs'  Review,  p.  12. 14.  +  lb.  p.  20. 
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their  inTestments,  or  a  lavish  waste  of  their 
treasare)  after  defraying  all  charges  of  go- 
veniment,  and  all  expenses  of  its  civil  and 
military  establishments,  to  yield  regularly 
an  annual  tribute  of  one  Crore  of  Rupees 
(1,125,000/.)  to  the  Company  to  he  remitted 
through  the  medium  of  their  trade.* 

A  part  of  Mr.  Hastings'  tract  relates  to  the 
prohibition  by  the  Court  of  Directors  against 
drafts  being  passed  on  them,  in  favour  of 
their  own  servants  wanting  remittances  to 
England.  These  drafts  continuing  to  be  pro- 
hibited, or  only  allowed  at  too  low  a  rate  of 
exchange  to  be  availed  of,  Mr.  Hastings 
reasons  at  some  length  on  the  hardship  of 
the  restriction,  as  well  as  its  impolicy ; 
inasmuch  as  its  effect  was  to  facilitate  the 
trade  of  rival  companies  by  means  of  funds 
actually  furnished  to  them  from  our  own 
local  resources ;  and  thereby  to  reduce  pro- 
fits, by  enabling  such  rivals  to  sell  Indian 
commodities  at  lower  rates  in  the  European 


*  Hastings'  Review,  p.  32.  Mc.  Hutingi  italei  the  n 
of  BeogBl  in  his  time  to  be  5}  crores  of  rupees,  or  upwards 
of  5\  millioa  sterllDg^.  Whether  this  be  g^oss,  or  net,  revenue 
is  not  stated ;  but  in  Mr.  Verelst's  time  the  gross  revenue 
from  1766  to  1769  was  not  more  Uun  3)  crores,  or  the  net 
revenue  more  than  about  2  crores  (3,635,000/.  and  2,324,000/.) 
H   M    2      . 
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market.*  But  the  chief  point  of  our  present 
discussion  is  fully  admitted  by  Mr.  Hastings,  as 
itwas  by  his  predecessors.  He  not  only  speaks 
of  the  large  advances  made  irom  rerenue  in 
aid  of  the  Company's  commerce,  but  declares 
unreservedly  that  these  supplies  have  alone  sup- 
ported it.  (p.  36.)  In  another  part  he  observes, 
'*  Although  we  have  so  long  been  in  posses- 
"  eion  of  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  and  have 
"  provided  our  investments,  not  as  the  returns 
"  of  commerce,  but  as  the  means  of  remitting 
"  the  surplus  of  the  revenues  of  the  country; 
"  yet  we  have  not  been  able  so  far  to  change 
"  our  ideas,  with  our  situation,  as  to  quit  the 
"  contracted  views  of  monopolists  for  objects 
"  tending  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  those 
"  territories  from  which  we  derive  so  valuable 
"  a  tribute." 
Again  he  says,  "  The  Company  still  re- 

"  CEIVE  THE    OBEATEST    PABT  OF   THBIE    IN- 

**  VESTMENT  VIRTUALLY   FOR  NOTHING  —  NOT 

"  AS  THE  HBTVRN   OF    COMMERCE,    BUT    AS  A 

"  THIBUTE."t 

Mr.  Hastings  further  states  that  in  1772, 
when  he  took  charge  of  the  government,  the 
debt  in  India  bearing  interest  was  about 
three  millions  sterling ;  that,  in  less  than  two 
years  afterwards,  this  debt  had  been   com- 

*  Hutings'  Review,  p.  9.  136.  f  lb.  p.  142. 148. 
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pletely  discharged  ;*  that  when  he  left  Bengal 
it  had  again  accumulated  to  about  three  mil- 
lions ;  but  he  treats  the  amount  as  insigni- 
ficant ;  scarcely  exceeding,  he  says,  half  the 
annual  revenue  ;  and  that  with  the  continu- 
ance of  peace  for  two  years,  this  debt  would 
also  be  cleared  off.f 

A  voluminous  collection  of  official  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  political  and  commer- 
cial transactions  of  this  period  in  India,  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendices  to  the  several 
Reports  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy 
in  the  year  1772  and  1773,  and  many  of  them 
fully  confirmatory  of  the  preceding  facts. 

Not  to  load  this  treatise  with  unnecessary 
quotations,  or  to  multiply  references,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  the  relation  of  one  re- 
markable occurrence  at  this  period,  as  strik- 
ingly corroborative  of  the  position  here  affirmed. 

In  consequence  of  continued  remonstrances, 
by  the  Indian  government,  on  the  difficulties 
of  remittance  to  England  through  the  Com- 
pany's treasury,  the  facilities  thereby  granted 

*  This  ig  also  con6rmed  by  Bruce  in  his  Historical  View  of 
Hans,  &c.  for  British  India,  p.  323. 

t  Hastingfl'Review,  p.20,21.  HiD  states  the  whole  of  the 
Indian  debt,  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Haatiogs*  admiaisttation  in 
1785,  to  be  upwards  of  ten  millions  sterling. — Vol.  iL  p.  675. 
See  also  JVo.  3.  of  tables  annexed  to  Chap.  IV. 
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to  rival  foreign  Companies,  the  injury  sus- 
tained by  the  country  in  the  exhaustioii  of  its 
silver  currency,  and  the  low  state  of  the 
Bengal  treasury  from  constant  drains  to  supply 
large  investtnents,  and  now  to  support  a  dis- 
astrous war  in  the  Camatic,  the  Court  of 
Directors,  in  their  letters  of  11th  Nov.  1768 
and  17th  March  1769,  authorize  bills  to  be 
drawn  on  them,  for  the  ensuing  season,  to  the 
amount  altogether,  as  stated  by  the  Committee 
of  Secrecy,  of  212,789^;  and  by  subsequent  in- 
structions of  the  30th  June  1769,  to  the  amount 
of  228,557/.  in  subsequent  seasons.  These 
bills  were  required  to  be  drawn  at  365  days 
after  sight,  and  2«.  2^(7.  aad^is.  3d.  the  current 
rupee,  and  without  interest  in  the  event  of 
payment  being  delayed. 

In  the  first  of  the  preceding  instructions 
to  Bengal,  the  Court  of  Directors  observe  that 
"  they  cannot  suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn 
"  upon  to  an  unlimited  amount,  the  state  of 
"  the  Company's  affairs  in  England  not  yet 
"  admitting  them  to  answer  large  draflts  upon 
"  them  from  India ;  but  that  should  the  exi- 
'  *  gencies  of  affairs  abroad  require  the  govem- 
"  ment  to  receive  money  into  their  treasury, 
"  they  (the  Directors)  prefer  the  mode  of  bor- 
"  rowing  at  interest,  to  that  of  granting  bills 
*'  upon  Uiem,  and  therefore  permit  the  govem- 
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"  meat  to  take  up  suchsums  at  interest,  for 
"  one  year  certain,  as  would  answer  their 
'*  yarions  demands,  which  were  to  be  paid  off 
*'  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  or  as .  soon 
"  after  as  the  state  of  their  treasury  would 
"  admit."* 

And  in  their  letter  of  March  1769  the  Court 
of  Directors  write  —  "  Upon  reconsidering  the 
"  subject,  of  remittance,  we  find  it  so  con- 
**  nected  with  that  of  investment,  that  the  in- 
"  crease  of  the  former  must  always  depend 
"  upon  that  of  the  latter,  the  produce  of  .our 
"  sales  here  is  the  only  channel  of  our  receipts; 
"  £ind  our  flourishing  situation  in  India  would 
"  notavailus,  ifwewere  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
"  drawn  upon  to  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  our 
"  homeward  cargoes."^ 

The  orders  of  Not.  1768,  and  March  1769, 
were  received  in  Calcutta  on  or  before  the  9tfa 
Oct.  1769 ;  ^^^  ^^^  orders  of  June  1769  were 
received  in  Jan.  1 770.  At  this  time  the  two 
governments  of  Bengal  and  Madras  were  con- 
cocting a  project  to  accumulate  a  fund  of  one 
crore  of  Rupees  in  cash  (1,125,000/.)  to  be  in 
tangible  in  all  ordinary  times,  and  to  serve  as 
a  resource  in  the  perils  of  hostile  invasion; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  ravages,  and  total 

•  8tb  Rep.  Com.  Sec.  vol.  iv.  p.  359. 
t  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  367. 
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stoppage  of  territoTial  supplies,  occasioned  by 
Hyder  Ally's  visit  to  the  Camatic  in  1768 
(vide  Vol.  I.  p.  419.) 

In  prosecution  of  this  scheme,  and  to  de- 
prive rival  companies  of  the  supplies  they 
had  hitherto  been  receiving  from  the  Com- 
pany's servants,  and  others,  desiring  remit- 
tance to  Europe,  tiie  Bengal  government  de-^ 
termined,  on  receipt  of  the  abovementioned 
orders  from  the  Court  of  Directors  in  October 
1769,  to  open  their  treasury  for  bills ;  and  in 
the  year  1770  they  accordingly  drew  bills  ori 
the  court,  not  for  either  of  the  authorized 
limited  sums  above  specified,  viz.  212,789/.  or 
228,557/.,  but  for  the  large  sum  at  once  of 
1,063,067/. 

Neither  were  these  bills  drawn  on  the 
terms  prescribed  by  the  Court ;  but  one  por- 
tion at  365  days  sight,  another  at  730  days, 
and  a  third  at  1095  days,  at  2s.  2M-  and 
2».  3d,  the  current  rupee ;  but  all  to  bear  in- 
terest at  3  per  cent,  per  annum  after  the  first 
90  days.  These  bills,  being  presented  in 
1771,  would,  of  course,  fall  due  in  1772-3  and  4. 

That  government  might  accumulate  the 
more  readily  their  proposed  protective  fond 
of  1  CTore  of  rupees,  they  also  determined  to 
limit  the  investment  of  tliat  year,  and  of  some 
fiitnre  seasons,  to  45  lacs  of  rupees  (562,500/.) 
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not  much  more   than   one  half  of  fonaer 
amounts. 

When  intelligence  of  these  proceedings 
reached  the  Court  of  Directors,  it  came  like 
a  messenger  of  death,  as  if  to  seal  their  fu- 
ture doom.  The  prospect  of  curtailing  their 
investments,  or,  worse  than  all,  of  making 
them  pay  for  the  goods  they  received,  was 
to  them  an  omen  of  impending  annihilation. 
Without  free  investments,  ruin  and  bank- 
ruptcy stared  them  full  in  view ;  and  against 
such  unheard  of  atrocity,  the  Court  imme- 
diately raised  the  voice  of  their  utmost  in- 
dignation and  displeasure.*  Among  other 
letters  referred  to  on  this  momeutoos  affair, 
the  Committee  of  Secrecy  quote  one  (p.  361 .) 
of  the  23d  March,  1770,  addressed  to  both 
the  Presidencies  of  Fort  William  and  Fort 
St.  George.  In  these '  letters  the  directors 
(it  is  stated)  observe,  *'  That  however  salu- 
"  <(ury  it  may  be  to  have  a  view  to  remote 
"  events,  and  to  provide  for  future  exigen- 
"  cies,  after  their  investments  shall  have  been 
"  carried  to  the  extent  requisite  for  the  Com" 
"  pony's  immediate  occasions,  yet  in  how  un- 
"  favourable  a  light  must  appear  the  inten- 
"  tion  of  their  servants  to  guard  against  re- 

*  8  Rep.  Sec.  Com.  p.  368. 
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"  mote  and  uncertaia  erils  abroad,  by  leaving 
"  the  Company  to  sink  under  absolute  and  pre- 
*'  sent  distresses  at  home.  They  then  state, 
*'  (the  committee  add)  the  many  demands 
"  they  have  upon  them  at  home,  and  express 
"  the  utmost  astonishment  to  see  their  ser- 
"  vants  entertain  the  idea  of  reducing  their 
"  investments  without  absolute  necessity,  and 
"  thereby  depriving  them,  of  the  only  mams  they 
"  have  to  answer  such  demands.  They  then 
"  express  their  hopes  that,  upon  more  ma- 
"  ture  deliberation,  their  servants  will  lay 
"  aside  so  destructive  a  design  ;  yet  they  say 
**  the  view  of  it  is  so  alarming  as  to  make  it 
"  necessary  for  them  to  declare  their  peremp- 
"tory  prohibition  of  such  a  measure.  They 
"  tell  them  that  every  other  consideration  is  to 
"  give  place  to  the  essential  and  primary  ob- 
'*jects  of  their  investments;  admitting  that 
"  their  next  concern  would  be  to  have  a 
"  lai^e  balance  remaining  in  their  treasniy ; 
"  but  declaring  their  expectation  that  the 
"  revenue  of  each  presidency  ought  to  afford 
"  a  surplus  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund 
"  against  emergencies.  And  they  conclude 
"  with  positive  injunctions  that  their  servants 
"  do  not  at  any  time  engage  in  plans  of  so 
"  important  a  nature  without  their  knowledge 
"  and  concurrence,  as  it  behoves  their  ser- 
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"  Tants  to  concert  with  them  only  such  sys- 
"  terns  as  materially  affect  the  very  being  of 
"  the  Company." 

The  same  disobedience  of  the  CompEuiy's 
ordeis  occurred  on  this  occasion,  both  at 
Madras  and  Bombay  ;  but  the  amounts,  be- 
ing trifling  compared  with  the  Bengal  drafts, 
are  hardly  worth  noticing.  At  Madras,  the 
government  were  authorized  to  draw  30,000/., 
and  their  drafts  amounted  to  71,555/. ;  and  at 
Bombay  the  government  were  authorized  to 
draw  50,000/.,  while  their  drafts  amounted 
to  168,468/. ;  and  both  governments  equally 
transgressed,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
change, and  sight,  of  the  bills  drawn,  as  to 
interest  being  charged  thereon  after  ninety 
days. 

But  another  remarkable  feature  in  this  case 
is,  that  after  the  Bengal  government  had  de- 
termined to  pass  these  laige  drafts  on  the 
Court  of  Directors,  to  enable  the  Court  to 
meet  the  same,  they  resolved,  in  October, 
1770,  to  encrease  the  investment  of  the  sea- 
son from  60  lacs  (675,000/.)  to  76  lacs,  or 
950,000/. ;  and  to  purchase  the  difiierence  with 
bonds  for  one  year  certain,  bearing  an  in- 
terest of  8  per  cent.  The  goods  thus  pur- 
chased were  termed  "  Ready  money  goods." 
They  proved  to  be  of  very  inferior  quality, 
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and  sold  with  great  difficulty,  and  at  con- 
siderable loss.  Still  they  Berved  to  encrease 
the  consignments  of  the  year,  which,  as  per 
Appendix  il.  of  the  8th  Report,  consisted  as 
follows  — 
Goods  provided  at  the  Anrongs 

(commercial  factories)   ....  £615,033 
Purchased  for   ready  money  (i.  e. 

bonds) 289,829 

Total  .  £904,853 
But  the  apportionment  of  the  76  lacs  above- 
mentioned,  by  the  Bengal  government,  is  the 
circumstance  most  deserving  of  notice  hexe. 
One  portion  of  this  amount  was  intended  to 
meet  the  demand  of  His  Majesty's  gavenunent 
on  the  Company  of  400,000/.  ;  another  to 
meet  the  first  set  of  bills  falling  due ;  and 
the  third  for  "  the  annnal  provision  of  exports 
"  to  this  presidency  "yrhich  three  articles  are 
accordingly  estimated  as  follows : 

"  From  government 37  Lacs. 

*'  For  the  first  payments  of  bills 

falling  due 25  Do. 

■"  For  the  provision  of  exports /or 

this  Presidency 14  Do. 

Total    76  Lacs."* 

•  8th  Rep.  Com.     See  vol.  iv.  p.  367. 
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Although  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  the 
letters  quoted  and  referred  to  in  this  report, 
had  abundantly  expressed  their  *'  surprise, 
"  indignation,  displeasure,  and  resentment" 
at  the  bills  thus  drawn  on  them  by  their  go- 
vernment abroad,  and  the  pecuniary  difficul- 
ti^  and  distress  it  would  subject  them  to  at 
home,  they  nerertheless  determined,  after 
receiving  advice  of  the  bills  drawn,  to  con- 
tinue the  half  year's  dividend  to  proprietors, 
ending  Christmas,  1770,  at  the  rate  of  12  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  afterwards  to  raise  it 
for  1771  (subsequently  continued  to  Midsum- 
mer 1772)  to  12J  per  cent. 

These  dividends  were  payable  at  Mid- 
summer in  each  year.  Previous  to  their  de- 
claration, two  estimates  of  cash  were  framed 
at  the  India  House,  the  one  from  I5th  Feb. 
to  5th  Aug.  1771,  shewing  a  balance  in  fa- 
vour of £221,477 

And  the  other  from  1st  March  to 
1st  August,  1772,  shewing  a  ba- 
lance in  favour  of 102.842 


Total  for  both  years    £324,319 

But  these  estimates  were  purposely  framed 
on  each  occasion  to  shut  out  large  payments 
Jailing  due  in  Augttst  aatd  September,  to  meet 
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which,  no .  rec^pts  were  expected  or  couid  be 
received:*  viz. 

In  August  and  Sept.  1771     .     .     .  £394,317 
And  in      Do.  Do.     1772  .     .      559,846 


Total    £954,063 

So  that  on.  this  shewing  there  was  an  actual 
deficiency  of  629,744/.,  besides  a  debt  due 
to- the  bank,  called  the  "  Old  bullion  debt" 
of  260,000/. 

On  minute  examination  of  these  estimates, 
the  Secret  Ck>mmlttee  observed  several  in- 
accurate entries  uid  omissions,  obviously  in- 
tended to  bring  out  a  favourable  balance, 
which  would  otherwise  be  unfavourable ;  and 
if  the  same  were  corrected  pursuant  to  the 
committee's  remarks,  the  real  d^ciency  in 
1772,  instead  of  the  sum  above  noted,  would 
have  been  upwards  of  one  milUon  sterling. 

The  day  of  reckoning,  however,  was  at 
hand.  Delusion  could  not  long  delay  it.  In 
July,  1772,  it  was  discovered  that,  to  meet 


*  After  the  moath  of  July  in  each  year,  the  Company  had 
no  receipts  to  expect  until  the  incoming  proceeds  of  their 
legular  September  sal^. 

For  the  paTdculan  of  Uiis  statement,  vide  Com.  Report, 
p.  377,378. 391. 
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paymeots  due  in  that  month,  and  to  the  end 
of  October,  the  Company's  cash,  would  be  de-- 
ficient  to  the  amount  of  1,293,000/.  On  this 
alarming  discovery,  application  was  made  to 
the  bank  for  a  loan  of  400,000/,  and  granted ; 
then  for  300,000/.,  but  only  200,000/.  granted;; 
and  finally,  an  application  to  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister for  one  million  sterling,  to  aid  "  in  car- 
"  rying  on  the  circulation  (as  it  was  called) 
"  of  the  Company's  aflfairs."*  The  Comr 
pany  obtained  on  this  occasion  a  loan  from 
goremment  of  1,400,000/.  in  exchequer  bills, 
at  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  a  remission  of 
the  400,000/.  per  annum  from  the  territorial 
revenues  until  the  debt  should  be  discharged. 
So  disastrous  an  expos^  of  the  Company's 
affairs  caused  stock  to  fall  from  about  220  to 
165,  140,  and  139,  in  1772-3  and  4;  from 
which  it  recovered  but  slowly  down  to  1793,  and 
with  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  interim  ; 
it  being  as  low  as  119  and  118  in  1783  and  4. 
Dividends  also  sunk  immediately  to  6  per 
cent,  from  Midsummer  1772,  and  continued 
to  Midsummer  1776.    They  then  rose  for  a 


•  8th  Rep.  Com.  See.  vol.  iv.  p.  399,400.  The  whole  of 
the  8th  Rep.  is  occupied  with  this  important  subject,  and  may^ 
be  referred  to  for  complete  tofbrntBtioa  of  all  the  particukus 
above  given. 
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year  and  a  half  to  7  per  cent.,  on  the  above- 
mentioned  debt  to  goveniment  being  paid  off; 
and  afterwards  to  8  per  cent,  froin  Christmas 
1777  to  Chriatmas  1792. 

From  the  preceding  aeries  of  important 
facts,  we  are  led  to  the  following  condn- 
sions :  — 

First :  It  is  certified  by  the  highest  autho- 
thori^,  that  fret  investments,  to  be  furnished 
from  the  revenues  of  India,  were  at  this  time 
an  object  with  the  Company,  to  which  every 
other,  be  it  what  it  might,  must  give  place  ;  the 
receipt  of  large  investments  from  India,  to 
COST  nothing,  being  indispensable  to  the  Com- 
paHy  as  a  commercial  body. 

Secondly  :  That  the  Bengal  Government, 
after  the  acquisition  of  the  Dewanny,  were, 
it  appears,  in  the  habit  of  regulating  their  in- 
vestments,  so  as  not  only  to  defray  all  de- 
mands in  England,  but  also  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate fund  annually  for  the  retvm  of  exports 
from  Britain  to  India;  thereby  confirming 
the  declaration  of  Mr.  Warren  Hastings,  that 
the  Bengal  revenues  were  the  sole  support  of 
the  Company's  trade. 

Thirdly :  That  there  were  at  this  time  no 
political  charges  payable  in  England,  unless 
the  400,000/,  per  annum  to  govenunent  for 
a  short  period  (only  five  years  of  it  paid), 
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and  a  few  militaiy  stores,  be  so  considered; 
but  these  would  only  weigh  a  feather  in  the 
scale  against  the  many  millions  of  revenue 
supplied,  and  supplying,  by  territory  to  com- 
merce, and  for  which  the  latter  ought  to 
be  debited  on  every  fair  principle  of  account- 
ing, as  a  regular  loan,  or  bondjide  commercial 
debt. 

How  vain,  then,  must  be  the  pretence  of 
those,  who  still  contend  that,  even  in  these 
days,  territory  was  largely  indebted  to  com- 
merce. We  have  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
reverse  —  the  unequivocal  avowal  of  those 
most  interested  in  the  question,  that  uninter- 
rupted supplies  from  revenue  were  the  only 
prop  of  this  crumbling  fabric —  that  revenue 
now  supplied  the  very  sinews  of  the  Com- 
pany's trade ;  and  that  to  call  on  commerce 
for  payment,  even  of  a  portion  of  the  goods 
she  dealt  in,  was  to  alarm  her  with  the  dread 
of  utter  ruin. 

We  must  therefore  conclude  —  and  indeed  it 
seems  the  only  rational  conclusion — that,  after 
passing  the  act  7  Geo.  1.  c.'A.  {p.  463-)  where- 
by the  G)mpany  were  authorized  to  borrow 
money,  hut  solely  for  the  purpose  of  their  trade, 
to  the  extent  of  five  millions,  this  constituted 
Uieir  only  trading  capital,  witil  it  became  ex- 

VOL.  n.  N  N 
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hansted,  or  absorbed  in  losses,  wasteful  ex- 
penditure, and  the  creation  of  useless  d«^ 
stock ;  that  afterwards,  they  traded  on  credit, 
having  for  several  years  previous  to  L765  a 
constant  floating  debt  outstanding  of  upwards 
of  2  milUons  sterling;  and  that  after  the 
Dewannee  grant,  territory  alone  supplied 
every  resource,  and  was  actually  indispensable 
to  their  continaed  existence. 

In  1777  the  loan  from  government  of 
1,400,000/,  was  finally  paid  oflF;  when  divi- 
dends were  raised  by  agreement  to  7  per 
cent.  In  1778  war  was  declared  with  France; 
and  the  English  in  India,  being  prepared  for 
the  event,  succeeded  in  depriving  the  French 
of  all  their  possessions  in  Bengal,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel.  This  was  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  in  alliance 
with  Hyder  Ally,  whose  terrific  ravages  in  the 
Camatic  in  1760  have  been  already  noticed 
(Vol.  I.  p.  419.)  This  confederacy  of  Native 
Princes  threatened  at  one  time  the  extinction 
of  the  British  name  in  India :  but  the  timely 
arrival  of  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  and  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  with  fresh  forces,  turned  the  tide  in 
our  favor,  when  the  Mahratta  Princes  were 
gradually  withdrawn  irom  the  alliance ;  and 
Hyder  Ally  dying  in  1782,  the  war  with  his 
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son  Tippoo  drew  to  a  close ;  ftud  peace  was 
re-established  on  1 1th  Mardi  1784. 

Id  1780  notice  was  given  by  parliament 
that  the  debt  of  4,300,000  Vould  be  paid  off 
in  1783,  and  the  exclusive  privileges  of  tbe 
Com[MLny  abolished,  unless  they  agreed  to  paf 
one  million  sterling  for  the  renewal.  After 
much  discussion  this  demand  was  reduced  to 
600,0002..  finally  settled  at  400,000/.;  when  the 
act  2lBt  Geo.  3.  cap.  65.  was  passed  renewing 
the  Company's  charter  until  1 791 ,  with 
three  years  notice ;  and  the  usual  clauses  a&  to 
the  cessation  of  their  privileges  on  paymeat 
of  the  debt  of  4,200,000;.  By  this  act  divi- 
dends were  limited  to  8  per  cent ;  and  after 
payment  thereof  and  all  charges,  three-ibartte 
of  the  surplus  profits,  if  any,  to  be  paid  iato 
tbe  Exchequer ;  the  remaining  fourth  to  be 
apfilied  to  the  enerease  of  dividends,  wbi<^y 
howevCT,  were  never  to  riseaboTe  12j  perceut. 

As  large  investments  continued  to  be  supjdi- 
ed  throughout  this  war — the  very ' '  being  of  the 
"  Company"  in  England  depending  thereon — 
the  treasuries  abroad  were  again  so  drained  by 
investments,  and  war  charges  together,  as  to 
compel  the  Clovemment-generat,  in  December 
1780,  tfr  inform  the  Court  of  Directors  that  a 
large  redaction,  or  possibly  a  total  suspension, 
of  their  investments  must  necessarily  be  sab- 

N  N   2 
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mitted  to.*  The  Boaid  of  Trade  at  Calcutta 
were  nevertheless  authorized  in  April,  1781, 
to  provide  an  investment  for  that  year  to  the 
amount  of  900,000/.,  by  granting  "  certificates 
for  government  b<Hids"  in  payment  thereof, 
bearing  interest  at  8  per  cent,  per  anniun, 
to  the  extent  of  650,000/.  But  the  Com- 
pany's bonds  were  already  at  a  discount; 
and  this  additional  supply  to  the  currency 
reduced  thar  value  still  lower.  The  agents 
for  providing  the  investment  required  a  lai^er 
advance  in  bonds,  than  usually  given  for  this 
purpose  in  money,  by  25  per  cent.  But  the 
prices  of  all  the  goods  purchased  was  con- 
siderably raised,  when  paid  for  in  depreciated 
certificates  or  bonds.  The  fall  of  the  Com- 
pany's credit,  however,  was  not  the  only  evil 
experiencod  on  tliis  occasion ;  for  the  net 
revenue  diminished  in  the  same  proportiou 
to  the  additional  interest  payable  on  these 
certificates  or  bonds;  and  which,  with  the 
continuance  of  this  system,  must  of  necessi^ 
annually  encrease.  The  titide  on  bonds, 
therefore,  soon  came  to  an  end. 

The  Bengal  Government  next,  or  in  April, 
1 782,  projected  a  scheme  for  filling  the  Com- 


■  Vide  9th  Rep.  Sel.  Com.  1783,  and  the 
sefened  to  io  the  App.  for  a  history  gf  thistnouctbn. 
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pany's  ships  of  the  season  with  inTestineiits 
on  account,  and  at  the  risk,  of  indiiriduals  to 
the  ^tent  of  80  lacs  of  rupees  (900,000/.),  to 
be  consigned  to  the  Company,  whose  only 
benefit  from  the  arrangement  was  to  be.  a 
commission  on  the  sales,  together  with  what- 
ever amount  of  profit  might  be  realized  on 
the  Sides  over  and  above  yielding  2s.  3d.  per 
rupee  to  the  subscribers.  This  was  turning 
the  Company  into  mere  brokers ;  but  the 
project  fell  to  the  ground  from  holding  forth 
to  the  subscribers,  after  full  investigation,  & 
prospect  of  no  better  remittance,  all  deduc- 
tions included,  than  Is.Od.  per  rupee;  whilst 
the  plan  contained  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
provision  for  return  cargoes  on  account  of  the 
Company  to  India. 

A  month,  however,  had  scarcely  elapsed 
before  the  Bengal  Government  altered  their 
scheme  in  toto ;  and  determined  that  the  80 
lac  investment  should  be  transported  at  the 
risk,  and  for  account,  of  the  Company  :  the 
subscribers  to  receive  receipts  for  their  re- 
spective advances,  or  subscriptions,  bearing 
interest  at  ft  per  cent.,  and  to  be  exchanged 
for  drafts  on  the  Court  of  Directors  —  that  is. 
for  three-eighths  of  the  amoimt  subscribed 
payable  on  31st  Dec.  1782,  and  for  the  re- 
maining five-eighths  on  31st  Dec.  1783,  at  2j. 
per  rupee. 
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As  might  be  expected,  these  extraordinary 
Bchemes  excited  again  the  high^t  displeasure 
oftheCourtof  Directors.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  were  equally  appalling.*  By  both  they 
wquld  equally  be  deprived  of  the  means  of 
paying  diTideods,  interest  on  loans,  and  other 
demands  on  their  home  treasury ;  /ree  in- 
vestments being  always  indispensable  to  their 
"  being*'  as  a  commercial  body.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  these  schemes  were 
carried  into  full  effect,  or,  if  they  were^  that 
they  were  of  long  duration ;  for,  by  the  re- 
turns submitted  to  parliament,  it  appears  that 
the  Company's  inTestments  from  India  at 
this  time  were  not  diminished  below  the  usual 
average  amount. 

In  a  former  chapter  (Ch.  II.  p.  489.)  a 
table  is  given  to  shew  the  course  of  the  Com- 
*  The  Select  ComniiUee  of  the  Houw  of  Commoni  tie 
KTere  in  their  coptments  oa  tbeae  two  Bchemes.  AUudii^  to 
a  ci>n>ideral4e  low  which  appeared  at  this  time  on  the  Bengal 
trade,  and  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  they  observe :  — 
"  If  the  trade  were  confined  to  Bengal,  and  the  CoiDpaoy 
"  were  to  trade  on  those  terms  upon  a  capital  borrowed  at 
"  8^  percent.  Indian  interest,  their  revenues  in  that  province 
"  would  toon  be  to  overpowered  with  d^t,  that  those  revcnoei, 
"  instead  of  suppoAing  the  trade,  would  be  totally  destroyed 
"  by  it.  Jf,  on  tke  other  h/md,  tke  Companjf  traded  mpom 
"  bills,  with  every  advantage,  far  from  being  m  a  conditio* 
"  to  divide  the  smallest  per  centage,  their  bankruptcy  here 
"  would  be  inevitable. "-'9th  Rep.  1783,  p.  60. 
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pany's  trade  from  1732  to  1766.  We  have  a 
similar  table  in  Bruce's  Historical  View  of 
Plaas,  &c.  for  British  India,  which  may  be 
considered  a  continuation  of  the  other.  It  is 
as  follows  • — 


Yem. 

bullion 

eiporUd 

Goodi 

BilU  inwa 
™  the  Coon 

Tal.1. 

Sale  of 
Goodi. 

Ten  lean. 
From  1767  to  1777 

p«rbmaiini 

110,045 

489,061 

45B,768 

1,057,891 

3,313,386 

From  1777^784 
peraaDun 

5,663 

S00,089 

761,42S 

1,267,167 

3,134,964 

From'l7^i7M 
pwanoom 

617^30 

638,145 

1.651,965 

2,806.060 

4,672.466 

Three  nin. 

From  1790  to  1793 

porinogm 

466.898 

935,776 

668,366 

2,071,035 

6.103,094 

Mr.  Bruce  remarks  on  this  table  —  "  2^ 
"  large  amount  paid  for  hills  between  1784  and 
"  1790,  which  far  exceeds  tJie  proportion  of  the 
"  other  periods,  was  principally  occasioned  hy 
"  the  great  number  of  bills  drawn  from  India 
"  about  the  close  of  the  war." 

In  this  table,  as  in  the  fonner,  the  prime 
cost  of  the  return  cai^es  from  India  and 
China  is  not  given  ;  but  it  may  be  collected 
from  other  pages  (303,  304,  and  313.) ;  and  as 
these  appear  to  agree  with  a  table  given  in 
Mr.  Moreau's  work,  page  24,  we  may  here 
state  the  amount  on  official  authority  to  be  for 
•  Bruce's  Plaas.&c,  p.  296. 
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the  abovementioned  26  years  .     .  £49,697,708 
But  the  supplies  from  England  to 
India,  as  per  preceding  table, 
'  amount  only  to       ...       .   39,687,484 

Leaving,  therefore,  a  deficiency  of  10,010,224 
which  must  have  been  supplied  fix>m  territo- 
rial funds. 

But  it  may  be  added,  that  the  above  sum  of 
supplies  Irom  Englandcontainsalarge  amount 
of  bills  on  the  Court  of  Directors  for  political 
expences,  and  another  for  military  and  naval 
stores ;  and  if  we  consider  the  number  of  bills 
which  must  have  been  drawn  for  political  pur- 
poses, particularly  on  account  of  the  war  above 
adverted  to  by  Mr.  Bruce,  and  during  the  two 
extraordinary  schemes  of  1768-9  and  1781-2and 
3,  mentioned  in  this  chapter  (page  519,  et  seq.), 
with  an  allowance  also  for  military  stores* 
during  the  prevalence  of  war,  both  of  which 
may  be  moderately  estimated  at  about  five 
millions  for  the  whole  period,  to  be  deducted 
f^m  the  sum  of  commercial  supplies,  the 
total  deficiency  could  scarcely  be  less  than 
fifteen  millions  sterling,  besides  the  net  charge 

*  In  Wissett'g  Compendium  we  have  a  t&Ue  in  which  the 
military  and  naval  Bloiea  for  twelve  years  of  this  period  are 
stated  separately  from  the  goods  exported,  and  amount  to 
l,1&7/432i.  According  to  this  proportion,  the  stores  for 
twenty-six  years  would  amount  to  2,572,777/. 
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of  commercial  &£tories  and  establishments, 
&c.  &c.  abroad ;  all  of  which  was  now  de- 
frayed from  revenue  treasuries.     ■ 

In  1784  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
the  affairs  of  India  was  first  established ;  and 
in  this  year  the  act  24  Geo.  3.  cap.  38.  8.  2. 
commonly  called  the  commutation  act,  was 
passed,  repealing  all  existing  duties  on  tea, 
and  substituting  a  duty  of  12}  per  cent,  only 
on  the  Company's  sale  prices.  In  the  en- 
quiry which  led  to  this  enactment  it  appear- 
ed that,  in  nine  years  prerious  to  1780, 
13,198,201  pounds  often,  on  an  average,  were 
annually  imported  to  the  Continent  by  fo- 
reigners ;  while  5,639,939  pounds  only  were 
imported  iDt»  England  by  the  East  India 
Company.  The  consumption  of  tea  in  Eng- 
land, and  on  the  Continent,  was  at  the  same 
time  in  the  inverse  ratio : 
That  of  the  British  dominions 

being  .   13,338,140lbs. 

And  of  the  continent  of  Europe 

at  most  .     5,500,000lbs.* 

The  difference  was  accordingly  smuggled  into 
England ;  and  this  was  ascribed  to  our  high 
duties,  which  in  1722  were  200  per  cent; 
afterwards  fluctuated  from  69  to  128  per  cent. ; 

*  This  account  is  taken  from  Horeau,  p.  8.    Mr.  Bruce 
p.  301-2,  makes  the  relative  amouDta  somewhat  diffaent 
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and  in  1784  were  119  per  cent.  The  effect 
of  this  change  was  immediately  .felt  in  the 
enoreased  sales  of  tea  in  England;  which, 
from  10,148,257  lbs.  in  1784,  rose  in  1785  to 
15,081,737;  and  in  pounds  sterling  from 
1,774,503/.  to  2,301,165;. 

On  this  the  Company  sent  f^nts  to  the 
Continent  to  bay  up  all  the  tea  for  sale  in 
Europe :  and  by  1788  the  agents  had  pnr- 
chased  17,009,877  lbs.,  costing  2,048,797/. 
sterling. 

In  consequence,  as  would  appear,  of  these 
entailed  operations,  the  Company  were  au- 
thorized by  act  26  Geo.  3.  c.  62.  to  add 
800,000/.  to  their  capital  stock  — that  is,  to 
borrow  so  much  for  immediate  wants.  This 
was  subscribed  at  the  rate  of  155  per  cent., 
consequently  produced  1,240,000/.;  and  the 
Company's  capital  was  thus  raised  to 
4,000,000/. 

The  Company's  trade  continuing  to  en- 
crease,  and  with  it  the  usual  pressure  on 
their  finances,  another  application  was  made 
to  parliament,  and  by  act  29  Geo.  3.  c.  65, 
they  were  authorized  to  borrow  one  million 
more,  under  the  specious  colour  of  adding 
BO  much  to  their  capital  stock,  which  was 
subscribed  at  174  per  cent. ;  producing,  there- 
fore, 1,740,000/.,  and  making  the  capital 
5,000,000/. 
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In  1789-90  war  with  Tippoo  was  renewed, 
aad  continued  till  1792,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  cede  half  his  dominions  to  the  Com- 
pany ;  and  to  pay  1,600,0002.  in  money. 

Parliament  had  given  notice  in  1791  of 
their  intention  to  pay  off  the  debt  of  4,200,000/. 
due  by  the  public  to  the  Company ;  and  in 
1793  this  was  accordingly  done  by  act 
33  Geo.  3.  c.  47,  whereby  the  same  was  in- 
grafted in  the  3  per  cent,  reduced  annuities ; 
and  this  was  declared  to  be  a  redemption  of 
the  debt,  except  that  whatever  part  the  Com- 
pany retained  as  their  property  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity  (and  which  they  did  so  re- 
tain to  the  extent  of  1,207,5602.*)  should,  in 
the  event  of  their  privileges  terminating,  be 
repaid  to  them  at  par.  At  this  time  the  mi- 
nister (Dundas)  proclaimed  in  parliament  the 

*  By  tbia  optration,  it  will  be  observed,  governmeat  did 
Bothbg  more  than  tranifer  the  above  sum  of  4,300,000^  to 
the  3  per  cent,  reduced  annuities,  where  it  still  remains  in  two 
dntinct  approptiations,  vii. 

East  India  annuities    3,992,440 

And  due  to  the  East  India  Company. .     1 ,207,560 

Total.. ..£4,200,000 
The  Company  went  thus  relieved  of  their  annuity  debt,  but 
nothing  elw.    The  old  capital  of  3,200,000/.  remained  un- 
touched, and  therefore  a  sum  for  which  the  Company  were 
«MU  accQuntaUe  to  the  •ubacribers,  or  stockholders. 
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existence  of  a  large  surplus  revenue  in  India, 
after  paying  every  description  of  territorial 
charge:  and  in  the  general  distribution  of 
the  Company's  alleged  surplus  funds,  allotted 
10  per  cent,  on  their  capital  stock,  as  a  divi- 
dend to  proprietors.  But  notwithstanding 
this  display  of  apparent  prosperity,  the  Com- 
pany's home  wants  were  not  relieved,  and  they 
were  again  authorized  by  the  >  same  act  to 
borrow  —  that  is,  to  add  another  million  to 
their  capital  by  subscriptions,  which  yielded 
two  millions  in  money,  being  raised  at  200 
per  cent,  on  the  faith  of  the  future  annual  di- 
vidend being  10  per  cent.* 

Part  of  this  money  was  required  to  be  ap- 
plied in  reducing  their  bond  debt  to  1 ,500,000/. 

*  That  these  additions  to  capital  were  in  reality  nothing 
more  or  leu  than  loans  to  idieve  commercial  wants  is  coa- 
firmed  by  Mill,  who,  alluding  to  the  exag^reted  view  of  the 
Company's  afiaiis  given  by  Mr.  Dundaa  in  1793,  speaks  <rf 
them  in  the  following  tenns:  —  "  Amid  all  this  promise  of 
"  wealth,  the  Company  was  in  want  of  pecuniary  assistance, 
"  and  was  to  receive  immediate  authority  for  raising  what 
•'  was  equivalent  to  a  loan  of  2,000,000/.  It  was  not,  in- 
"  deed,  to  be  called  a  loan.  The  name  of  a  loan,  associated 
"  with  the  idea  of  poverty,  was  to  be  avoided.  The  Company 
"  were  to  be  empowered  to  add  1,000,000/.  to  their  capital 
"  stock,  which  being  subscribed,  on  the  faith  of  a  dividend 
"  of  10  per  cent.,  at  200  per  cent.,  produced  to  the  Com- 
"  pany'a  treasury  a  sum  of  2,000,0001.— Hill,  vol.  iiL  p.  365. 
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lleir  capital  stock  was  now  6,000,000/. ;  and 
by  act  33  Geo.  3.  c.  52,  their  exclusive  pri- 
vilege, and  territorial  possessions,  were  con- 
tinued to  them  until  the  1st  March,  'ISH. 

Of  the  capital  stock,  as  it  was  called,  now 
amounting  to  6,000,000/..  but  for  which  mo- 
nies had  been  paid  into  the  Company's  trea- 
sury to  the  amount  of  7,780,000/.,*  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  this  sum  constituted 
a  real  debt,  raised  at  different  times,  as  has 
been  shewn  above,  to  relieve  commercial 
pressure  and  distresses,  and  for  which  the 
Company  were  liable  to  account  to  the  re- 
spective subscribers,  or  holders  of  the  stock. 
This  capital  stock,  however,  is  invariably 
excluded  from  the  lists  or  statements  of  the 
Company's  debts.  To  prove  the  Company 
being  at  this  time  in  a  solvent  state,  it 
was  incumbent  on  their  great  advocate,  Mr. 
Dandas,  to  shew  that  they  were  possess- 
ed of  good  realizable  assets    to  discharge 

*  The  rate«  at  which  the  Company's  capital  stock  was 
raised,  are  as  follows :  — 

1708.  .3,200,000  at  87J  percent.  2,800,000  money  advanced 
1786..    800,000  ,,155        „        1,240,000  „ 

1789..1,000,000„  174        „        1,740,000 
I793..1,000,000„  200        „       2,000,000  „ 


£6,000,000  £7,780,000 
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this,  as  well  as  all  other  claims.  Notwith- 
standing the  captivating  display  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Company's  affairs  given  by 
Mr.  Dundas  to  parliament,  the  public  ac- 
counts, presented  at  the  same  period,  gave  a 
decidedly  d^ereat  result. 

He  home  debts  of  the  Company 

OB  30th  A[wa,  1793  were £7,991,078 

And  their  aueta  or  credits  at  thor 
oim  valumtion     9,740,833 

Infevor £1,749,754' 

Oo  the  30th  April  1792,  the  debUia 

India  unoonted  to 7,992,548 

AndtbeuBets, 3,800,838 

Defidcnt 4.191,710t 

Total  balance  deectent 2,441,956 

But  the  monies  subscribed  on  account  of  capital 

amounted,  as  above,  to 7,780,000 

Making  the  total  deficiency,  including  capital  . .  10,22 1 ,956 
which  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  fraction  of  realiia- 
ble  property  to  meet. 

This  is  the  exposition  given  in  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Reports  of  the  Select  Committee 

*  Vide  Fourth  Rep.  of  Sel.  Com.  House  of  Commons, 
1812,  p.  36,  and  App.  23. 

t  Vide  Third  Rep.  of  Sel.  Com.  House  of  Commons,  1812, 
p.  14,  and  App.  2 ;  and  also  Mill's  History  of  India,  vol.  iii. 
p.  721. 
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of  the  House  of  G)mmons,  and  by  Mill,  as 
the  general  result  of  the  Company's  financial 
afiairs  in  1792-3,  when  Mr.  Dundas's  elo- 
quence persuaded  parliament  and  the  public 
to  belieye  they  were  in  the  highest  state  of 
progressiTe  prosperity. 

Of  the  Indian  debt  we  shall  have  more  to 
say  hereafter ;  but  the  preceding  statement, 
taken  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and 
shewing  the  Company's  commercial  con- 
cerns to  he  in  a  state  of  utter  insolTeucy, 
we  need  no  longer  be  surprised  at  the  fre- 
quency of  their  applications  to  parliament, 
as  above  stated,  in  1786,  1789,  and  1793,  for 
pecuniary  aid.  From  these  documents,  in- 
deed, it  is  but  too  probable  that,  on  a  &ir 
statement  of  accounts,  and  with  assets  justly 
Talaed,  the  Company's  commercial  capital 
would  be  found  to  have  been  wholly  exhausted 
—  that  is,  a  total  loss. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


EEVIEW  .OF  THE  COMPANY'S  FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS  FROM 
1761-2  TO  1793-3  INCLUSIVE. 


Having  shortly  traced  the  progress  of  the 
East  India  Company  as  a  commercial  body,  up 
to  1793,  we  must  here  pause  to  examine  the 
results  of  the  important  events  which  took 
place  in  this  period,  and  the  changes  which 
ensued  in  the  Ck>mpany's  commercial  opera- 
tions and  views. 

Previous  to  the  acquisition  of  territory  in 
India,  the  Company's  trade  was  carried  on 
according  to  the  common  principles  of  com- 
merce,— that  is— cargoes  were  sent  to  India 
suited  to  the  demands  of  the  market,  together 
with  exports  of  bullion  amountingat  times  to  be- 
tween six  and  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  a  season ;  and  Indian  commodities  of  coi> 
responding  amount  were  received  in  return. 

The  French,  Dutch,  and  Banish,  East  India 
Companies  traded  to  India  at  this  time  on 
the  same  footing ;  and  carried  out  lai^e  sap- 
plies  of  b;ullion.    The  total  export  of  bullion, 
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at  this  time,  from  Europe  to  India  has  been 
computed  to  be  about  12  or  13  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  annually.* 

After  the  acquisition  of  the  Dewanny  a 
total  revolution  took  place  in  the  nature  and 
principles  of  the  trade.  As  regards  the  En- 
glish Company,  large  and  encreasing  sums 
were  annually  set  apart  from  the  revenues  to 
provide  homeward  cargoes,  or  investments  to 
England ;  to  supply  factories ;  and  to  deiray 
various  other  heads  of  commercial  charge.  Bul- 
lion, though  greatly  required,  was  exported  in 
diminished  quantities ;  or,  as  in  some  years, 
wholly  withheld ;  whilst  of  goods  exported  a 
great  part  consisted  of  military  and  naval 
stores^  the  conmiodities  for  sale  being  of  little 
value,t  compared  with  that  of  the  returns. 

When,  from  the  extravagant  notions  enter- 
tained in  England  of  the  interminable  wealth 
of  the  Company's  new  possessions  in  the  East, 
His  Majesty's  Government  detenuined  to 
appropriate  a  share  of  the  revenues,  and  that 

*  9th  Rep.  Sel.  Com.  1763,  p.  54.  Thii  if  JDclmive  of 
annua)  supplies  from  tlie  Persian  Giil{^  and  Red  Sea,  amonnt- 
iog,  according  to  Hr.  Verelst,  to  180,000/.  in  otdmary  timet, 
but  whicb  had  now  greatiy  fallen  off.— Ver.  p.  81. 

t  Vide  Mill,  vol.  ii.  p.  29 ;  and  WisnU's  Table*,  vol.  ii. 
p.  8,  where  the  stores  are  stated  separately  from  goods,  and 
(brm  a  huge  propOTtion  of  the  annual  exports. 

VOI-.  II.  o  o 
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the  proprietors  insisted  on  dividends  being, 
raised  to  10,  and  12j,  per  cent,  whilst  the 
Court  of  Directors  themselves,  as  was  natural 
enough  in  such  circumstances,  were  not  very 
particidar  or  economical  in  their  own  expendi- 
ture, the  fixed  demands  on  their  home  trea-. 
sury  could  not  be  less,  but  probably  more,  than 
one  million  steriing  per  annum,  which  required 
to  be  provided  for  at  all  events.  Free  invest- 
ments as  we  have  seen,  were  consequently 
indispensable ;  and  the  prohibition  against 
drawing  bills  on  the  Courtof  Directors,  forcing 
those  who  required  remittances  to  Europe  to 
place  their  funds  for  this  purpose  in  the  hands 
of  foreign  companies,  these  companies  were, 
also  soon  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  ex- 
porting bullion  to  India ;  whence  it  came  to 
pass  that,  as  the  funds  of  the  Company's 
servants,  advanced  to  the  foreign  companies, 
were  the  savings  of  their  official  salaries  and 
emoluments,  paid  out  of  revenue,  the  revenues 
of  the  Company's  possessions  were  thus,  in 
reality,  drained  not  only  for  the  supply  of 
their  own  trade,  but  for  that  of  all  the  foreign 
companies  trading  to  India. 

So  complete  a  change  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  commercial  operations  could  not  fail  to 
spread  through  the  community  its  full  share 
of   disorganisation.      The  channels  through 
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which  bullion  had,  for  centuries,  flowed  into 
Bengal  being  dried  up  by  the  abmpt  stoppage 
to  its  influx  from  abroad,  occasioned  universal 
distress;  whilst  a  constant  drain  of  specie 
from  Bengal,  to  supply  the  established  de- 
mands of  other  countries  very  soon  created  a 
scarcity,  and  consequent  paralysis ;  from 
which  all  more  or  less  suffered,  but  none  more 
severely  than  the  principal  authors  and  actors 
in  this  calamitous  revolution. 

Various  expedients  were  attempted  to  re- 
medy  this  complication  of  evil ;  amongst 
others,  as  we  have  seen,  by  loans  in  India, 
and  drawing  bills  on  the  Court  of  Directors ; 
but  this  was  felt  by  the  latter  as  an  intolera- 
ble grievance.  Pressed  by  large  payments  in 
England,  they  could  not  abandon  the  system 
of  free  investments  ;  and  though  the  urgent 
neceteities  of  the  Bengal  government  occa- 
sioned a  temporary  suspension,  or  rather  mo- 
dification, of  the  system,  it  does  not  appear  that 
free  investments  werediscontinued;  foraccord- 
ing  to  reports  of  different  committees  of  the 
House  pf  Commons,  and  to  tables  laid  before 
Parliament  by  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Dundas, 
quoted  by  Moreau  and  Wissett,  and  which  will 
be  more  particularly  referred  to  presently,  the 
cargoes  shipped  for  Europe  from  India 
amounted  at  prime  cost  to  a  sum  vastly  ex- 
o  o  2 
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ceediag  that  of  the  supplies  from  En^and  io 
the  same  period ;  which  surplus,  therefore, 
with  the  addition  of  a  large  commercial  ex- 
penditure in  India  and  China,  could  only  he 
furnished  from  territorial  funds. 

In  these  days  the  aids  derived  to  commerce 
from  territory,  and  their  amount,  were  never 
douhted,  nor  attempted  to  be  concealed.  The 
committee  of  (he  Houses  of  Commons,  the 
committee  of  secrecy,  and  the  select  commit- 
tee, the  GoTemment  of  India,  and  the  Court 
pf  Directors  at  home,  all  speak  of  the  contri- 
butions of  revenue  as  the  mun  or  only  prop 
of  the  Company's  commerce-  "The  invest- 
ment from  revenue" — '*  the  investment  that 
(K>sts  nothing" — "  the  investment  that  takes 
away  without  return  or  payment" — "  the 
investment  that  has  in  it  no  principle  of  comr 
mercial  barter — that  makes  England  there- 
fore annually  bankrupt  to  Bengal  to  the 
amount  nearly  of  all  its  dealing" — "  the  in- 
vestment from  which  India  haa  suffered  what 
is  tantamount  to  the  plunder  of  its  manufac- 
ture and  produce  to  the  value  of  1.300,000/. 
per  annum" — "  the  investment  resting  almost 
wholly  on  supplies  from  the  t^ritorial  reve- 
nues"—  are  epithets  commonly  applied  to 
the  Company's  trade  in  those  days,  and  ques- 
tioned by  none.     It  is  only  in  modern  times 
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that  we  hear  boasts  of  the  disinterested 
sacrifices  of  commerce  to  reliere,  out  of  over- 
flowing profits,  the  burthens  of  her  associate 
sister.  But  in  delusive  pretensions  to  liber- 
ality (for  the  sequel  will  show  that  they  are 
delusive)  commerce  should  not  lose  sight  of 
past  obligations  to  territory,  of  sup|tlies  that 
were  once,  and  she  then  acknowledged  it,  in- 
dispensable to  her  existence ;  but  she  has  done 
so.  In  June  1830  the  Company  brought  for- 
ward eTidence  to  prove,  or  rather  to  attempt  to 
prove,  that,  in  these  very  times,  commerce  . 
had,  from  her  redundant  resources,  supplied 
territory  with  5,069,684/.  in  the  course  of  14 
years  before  1765,  which  territory  did  not 
afterwards  repay ;  and  between  1780  and  1793 
with  6,829,557/.  more. 

Although  this  evidence  has  been  sufficiently 
refuted,  as  before  noticed,  in  the  able  examina- 
tion of  Mr.Langton  before  the  Select  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1831,*  I  wduld 
beg  the  reader's  attention  (in  ffarther  corrobo- 
ration of  that  examination)  to  the  following 
analysis  of  one  official  account  of  the  days 
in  question,  to  shew  how  utterly  impossible  it 


•  Vide MinuteaofE?idence,  July  1831,  Ana.  2861,  and  the 
remarks  on  this  evidence  in  Chapter  II.  p.  496,  et  teq. 
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was  for  commerce  to  furnish  a  single  fraction 
in  aid  of  any  other  concern,  whilst  wanting 
lai^  and  constant  extra  supplies  to  discharge 
pressing  demands  on  her  own. 

The  account  referred  to  is  Appendix  24  of 
the  Ninth  Report  of  the  Sel.  Com.  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1783,  signed  by 
Samuel  NicoU,  accountant,  and  extends  from 
p.  172  to  183.  It  purports  to  be  an  account 
of  profit  and  loss  on  goods  imported  from 
India  and  China  in  the  seasons  1776,  1777, 
1778,  and  1779 ;  and  contains  the  prime  cost, 
and  sale  amount,  of  each  separate  article 
composing  those  investments ;  and  the  pn^t 
or  loss  on  each,  after  deducting  "  freight  and 
demurrage,  customs,  and  5  per  cent  (only)  for 
charges."  In  the  preparation  of  this  account 
the  Committee  profess  to  have  selected  these 
fouryears  to  serve  as  a  view  of  the  more  general, 
or  uniform,  character  of  the  Company's  trade; 
and  that  the  House  might  see  how  far  it  might 
be  continued,  or  ought  to  be  regulated,  if  the 
"  revenue  investment,"  as  it  is  called,  should 
cease.* 

This  account  presents  u8  with  some  re- 
markable facts  — 

First:  It  shews  that  on   the  investments 

*  gth  Rep.  Scl.Com.  1783,  vol.vi.  p.  60. 
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from  Bengal  by  far  the  largest  from  India, 
and  amounting  in  these  four  years  to  4, 1 76,525/. 
there  was  an  uniform  loss  in  each  season 
(which  the  Committee  also  notice) ;  that  on 
one  portion  of  the  goods  there  was  a  gain  of 
1^,3371.,  and  on  the  remainder  a  loss  of 
705,566/. ;  therefore  a  net  loss  in  four  years  of 
519,229/.  On  the  consignments  from  Bom- 
bay there  was  also  an  uniform  loss,  with  the 
exception  of  one  year  of  small  g^n.  On  the 
consignments  from  Madras,  and  Bencoolen, 
smalt  gains  in  each  year.  And  on  those  from 
China  the  tamest  gains  of  all. 

This  account  therefore  shews  that  the  In- 
dian trade  at  this  time  from  Bengal,  Madras, 
Bombay.andBencoolen,  taken  together — con- 
trary to  the  extravagant  notions  of  the  Bri- 
tish public — was  absolutely  a  losing  concern, 
particularly    that  from    Bengal;*     in    other 

*  The  ftccount  abore  referred  to  exhibits  the  following  par- 
ticulan  as  to  the  lou  or  gain  on  inveitmeata  Iroin  Beogal, 
Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bencoolen,  and  also  from  China. 

Beroal. 

1776  Lou  on  the  trhole  inrestment    . , ,  .£  24,471 

1777  Do.  do 148,021 

1778  Do.  do 249,932 

1779  Do.  do... ;..     96,805 

Total  loss.. £519,229 
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words,  that  if  the  Cotaapany  had  not  receiTed 
these  cargoes  or  investments  for  nothing,  it 


BOMIAT. 

1776  Lou  OB  the  whole  iDvettroent  ....  £10,400 

1777  Do.  do 2,117 

1778  Do.  do 45,258 

.57,775 

1779  Gain  on  (he  whole  investmeat— deduct       709 

Netloss    £57,066 

Total  low  Bengal  and  Bombay. .   576,295 

HADftjtS. 

1776  Gain  on  the  whole  investment  93,937 

1777  Do.  do 78,805 

1778  Do.  do.*.....  70,609 

1779  Do,  do 35,577 

278,928 

Ben coo LBN. 

1776  Gain  on   the  whole   invest- 

ment (pepper)  36,673 

1777  Do.  do 28,407 

1778  Do.  do 24,818 

1779  Do.  do 17,662 

107,760 

.  Total  gain  Madras  and  Bencoolen,  to  be  deducted . .    386,688 
Total  lo8«  oa  India  tnde,  including  Bencooleu  , . , ,    189,607 
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would  have  been  impossible  to  have  carried 
on  the  trade  at  all ;  and  that  the  China  trade 
was  then,  as  at  present,  their  only  source  of 
even  apparent  profit. 

Secondly,  That  the  value,  or  prime  cost, 
of  all  the  investments  in  these  four  years 
amounted  to  7,045,164/. ;  on  which  there  is 
a  computed  profit  of  684,489/. ;  but  this  is  a 
profit  after  deducting  freight,  customs,  and 
5  per  cent  only  for  charges.  Other  charges 
would  require  to  be  added  to  make  this  ac- 
count complete.  Of  these  we  have  no  de- 
tailed statement ;  but  in  the  Third  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  vol.iv.  p.  40  to  46, 
we  have  a  view  of  the  Company's  home  debts, 
from  1762  to  1765  inclusive,  and  which  we 
have  reason  to  be  assured  were  encreased,  not 
dimjpiriied,  in  the  period  here  treated  of.  It 
appears  then  that  the  Company's    annuity 


China. 
1776  Gain  on  the  whole  investment  ....£203,756 
1776  Do.  do 247,198 

1778  Do.  do 209,243 

1779  Do.  do 213,899 

Total  gain,  China 874,096 

Net  gain  on  infestments  ftom  India,  Bencoolen,  and 

China 684,489 
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debt  amounted  to  ....  £2,992,440 
Their  bond  debt  average  of  4  years  2,765.607 
And  their  floating  debt      do.  do.     2,^06,039 

Total  £7,964,086 

that  on  the  two  first  sums  of  fixed  debt  they 
paid  an  aver^ie  annual  interest  of  215,637/. ; 
whilst  they  only  received  from  GrOTemm^it 
126,000/.  pet  annum,  on  their  capital,  as  it  was 
called,  or  loan  of  4,200,000/.  to  the  public.  On 
their  floating  debt,  however,  which  consisted  of 
temporary  loans  from  the  Bank,  customs,  and 
other  payments,  in  arear,  they  had  to'  pay 
interest  on  the  different  sums,  varying  from 
3  and  4,  to  12  and  15  per  cent  ;*  and  if  this 
latter  interest  be  placed  against  the  interest 
received  from  Grovemment  (a  more  than 
ample  concession)  it  will  leave  the  other  sum 
of  215,637/.  a  net  charge  on  the  commercial 
adventures  amounting  in  four  years  to  962,548/. 
This  one  item  therefore,  without  reference 
to    others,    would    more    than    absorb    the 

'  Vide  Second  Report  of  Committee  of  Secrecy  of  1772, 
page  32,  wherda  it  &ppean  that  the  Company's  debts  to  the 

bank  bore  an  interest  <tf 4  per  ceot. 

Do.  to  goyenunent  for  iodemnity  on  Tea 12      „ 

Do.        do.        "  as  per  agireement"   15      „ 

Do.         do.         for  unrated  customs 6       „ 

Do.  for  freight  and  demurrage,  and  Poplar  fund    4      „ 
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whole  of  the  aforemeatioDed  sam  of  computed 
profit.* 

But  this  is  not  all.  If  the  Company  had  had; 
like  other  merchants,  to  pay  for  their  goods,  it 
is  obvious  that  they  must  long  ago  have  been 
avowedly  bankrupt ;  and  that/r ee  investments, 
as  they  themBelves  acknowledge,  were  indis- 
pensable to  their  very  *'  Being."  For  how, 
otherwise,  were  they  to  pay  dividends  to  pro- 
prietors, averaging  at  this  time  upwards  of 
250,000/.  per  annmu  1  How  were  losses  to  be 
borne,  commercial  establishments,  or  the  cost 
of  commercial  buildings  to  be  defrayed,  with 
various  other  charges  not  included  in  the  ac- 
count? Or  how,  in  short,  were  those  returns  to 
be  made  to  India  from  which  aids  to  territory 
are  now  pretended  to  have  been  supplied?  Have 
not  the  Court  of  Directors  themselves  declared 
(p.Sai)  that  the  sale  proceeds  of  these  revenue 
investments  were  the  only  channel  of  their  re- 
ceipts ?  And  if  any  sums  were  at  any  time  tem- 
porarily made  by  commerce  for  territorial  pur- 
poses, either  at  home  or  abroad,  can  any  iact 
be  more  manifest  than  that  such  advances  must 
have  been  made  from  the  very  funds  which 
territory  itself  had  previously  furnished? 

Finally,  although  the  officers  at  tlie  India 

"  For  the  Company's  peculiar  mode  of  computing  profit, 
see  a  further  illustration  in  Chap.  V.  post. 
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House  are  pleased  to  allege,  without  proving, 
that  5,009,684/.  were  supplied  to  territory  in 
fourteen  years  before  1766,  and  6,829,557/. 
more  frpm  1780  to  1793,  we  must  not  orer- 
look  a  statement,  taken  from  official  records, 
by  the  Company's  historiographer,  Mr.  Bruce, 
who  asserts,  on  the  other  hand,  that  for  six 
years  of  diis  period,  or  .from  1783-4  to  1789-90, 
the  Company's  losses  on  their  export  trade 
amounted  to  "  4,625/.  per  annum."* 

Now  if  the  Company's  import  trade  prerious 
to  1 780  is  shewn  on  competent  authority  to  have 
been  regularly  a  losing  trade,  and  that  in  sub- 
sequent years  theCompany  had  been  losing  at 
therateof4.625/,perannum,ontheir  exports,  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  know  from  what  pro- 
lific sources  they  have  been  enabled  to  repair 
these  losses,  and  to  advance  at  the  same  time 
nearly  twelve  millions  more  in  aid  of  territory. 
Unless  this  can  be  satisfactorily  explained, 
the  bare  assertion  of  Commerce  having  sup- 
plied the  aforementioned  aids  to  territory  at 
this  time  from  her  surplus  profits,  or  from 
fiinds  exclusively  her  own,  can  only  be 
considered  ftdlacious,  or  little  better  than  a 
mockery. 

But  there  are  other  official  accounts  before 
the  public,   and   bearing    directly   on    this 

*  Bruce'a  Plans,  Stc.  for  BTitish  India,  p.  31?. 
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queation,  which,  before  closing  the  chapter, 
I  would  beg  leave  briefly  to  notice. 

In  consequence  of  the  Company's  affairs 
coming  frequently  at  this  time  under  the 
notice  of  Parliament,  committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  appointed  to  imes- 
tigate  theni ;  and  the  result  of  the  committees' 
enquiries  is  contained  in  several  Toluminous 
reports,  dated  in  1772-3  and  again  in  17B1-2-3, 
and  now  before  the  public. 

In  the  Third  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Secrecy  in  1773,  page  60  to  65,  we  have  an 
account  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  at 
eachofthePresidences,  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay,  for  ten  years,  or  from  1761-2  to 
1770-1,  furnished  from  the  India  House,  and 
s^pled  by  "  John  Hoole  Auditor  of  Indian  Ac- 
counts." And  in  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Secrecy  in  1782,  page  362  to  367,  a 
similar  series  of  accounts  is  given,  being  in 
fiict  a  continuation  of  the  former  series,  frota 
1771-2  to  177&-9,  signed  by  "John  Annis. 
Auditor  of  Indian  Accoionts."  In  these  ac- 
counts the  Company's  territorial  and  commer- 
cial receipts  and  disbursements  are  blended ; 
but  the  accounts  are  so  clearly  drawn  out, 
there  is.  no  difficulty  in  separating  the  territo- 
rial from  the  coounercial  branch.  The  for- 
mer, t.  e.  the  territorial,  receipts  are  contained 
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in  the  three  first  columns  of  receipts,  and  the 
territorial  disbursements  in  the  four  first  co- 
lumns of  disbursements,  and  are  headed  as 
follows,  viz. 
Receipts — 

Net  amouDt  of  reve- 1  Net  amount 
Dues  ariuDg  fnini  ciis- 1  of  temtorinl 
toms,  &c.,  possessedlrevenueslate- 
bcfore  tbe  year  1787.  Ily  obtained. 


Recdred  on  aevetal 
accounts,  viz,  of  the  Na- 
bobs for  restitutions  to- 
wards the  military  e^- 
pence,  deposits,  &c. 


And  the  others,  or  Disbursements,  are  - 


Civil  and  Military  Chafes. 

Civil.  I  Military.  I  Buiidings,  &c. 
I  I  Fortification  fi. 


Amount  of  payments 
for  restitution,  donation 
to  tbe  anny,  and  other 
accounts. 


No  committee  having  sat  and  no  enquiry 
prosecuted,  after  1783, 1  have  had  recourse 
for  the  remainder  of  the  period  to  a  -noilt 
entitled  "  Compendium  of  East  India  afiairs." 
It  was  published  in  1802  by  "  Robert  Wissett, 
Esq.  F.  R.  and  A.  S.,  clerk  to  the  committee 
of  warehouses."  The  work  was  collected  and 
arranged  for  the  use  of  the  Court  of  Dtrectora, 
and  contains  a  series  of  territorial  and  commer- 
cial accounts  from  1761-2  to  1799-1800.  Down 
to  1778-9,  Mr.  Wissett's  tables  correspond 
with  the  statements  of  the  committee  of  secrecy. 
From  1781-2  his  tables  are  "taken  from  the 
*'  accounts  submitted  to  parliament  by  the 
"  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas."     They  may 
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therefore  be  deemed  equally  E^taentic  with 
the  former ;  but  as  there  are  two  years  still 
wanting  to  complete  the  whole  series,  viz. 
1779-80  and  1780-1  for  Bengal  and  Bombay ; 
and  three  years  as  regards  Madras,  I  have 
supplied  this  deficiency  by  taking  an  average 
for  each  of  these  years,  calculated  on  the  pre- 
ceding and  succeeding  years  of  Mr.  Wissett's 
tables. 

Not  to  fatigue  the  reader,  with  multiplied 
figured  statements,  I  shall  only  give  general 
results  in  this  chapter,  but  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  desire  more  minute  information,  I 
have  prepared  and  annex  to  it  three  tables, 
compiled  from  the  several  authentic '  docu- 
ments above  referred  to,  in  which  will  be 
found.  No.  1,  a  correct  state  of  the  revennes 
and  disbursements  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay  for  the  whole  period ;  No.  2,  the 
amount  of  Indian  Bond  debt  at  the  com-' 
mencement  and  close  of  the  period  ;  and 
lastly,  a  statement,  No.  3,  to  show  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Company's  afiairs  from  1711  to 
1827-8  inclusive. 

No.  1. — SuTjdus  revenue  of  Bengal,  H>dra>,  and 
Bombay,  from  1761-2  to  1770-1,  as  per  3rd 
Report  Committee  of  Secrecy,  vol.  ir.  pages 
60—65 £4,061,560 

Do.  do.  from  1771-2  to  1778-9, 
as  per  6th  Report  Committee  of 
Secrecy,  vol.  viiL.  p.  362—367. .      7,832,091 

Do.  do.  from  1779-80  to  1792-3, 
taken  from  Wissett's  Compen- 
dium, vd.i 11,607,588 


Total  surplus  revenue  from  1 761 -2  to  1 792-3, 

being  thirty-two  years    £23,501,239 
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No.  3.— Statement  to  ahow  the  progreis  of  In- 
dian debt  from  17til-2  to  1792-3,  or  from 
374,688i.  in  the  fint  year,  to,  (in  tlie  last  year)  £7,97l,65S 

No.  3,— Statement  to  show  the  progreu  of  the  Corapany'i 
a^rs  from  the  unkm  of  the  companies  ia  171 1  tothelataM 
period,  under  the  joint  opoatioDB  of  territory  and  conunefce. 

In  respect  to  the  table  No,  1, 1  would  briefly 
observe,  that,  with  so  lai^  a  sum  of  surplus 
revenue  uniformly  derived  from  the  territo- 
ries of  India,  it  must  be  obrious  to  common 
obserratioD  that  the  Company's  debts  could 
not  possibly  arise  from  territorial  causes.  If 
a  man,  A.,  has  an  estate  of  1500/.  per  an- 
mmi,  and  only  spends  1000/.,  his  expenditure 
can  never  involve  him  in  debt ;  but  if  his 
brother,  B.,  be  in  business,  carrying  on  a 
losing  trade,  and  A.'  supplies  him  annu- 
ally with  600/.,  besides  guaranteeing  B.'s 
loans,  the  interest  of  which  he  suffers  to  be 
chafed  on  his  estate ;  it  is  then  clear  that 
A.'s  estate  will  become  encumbered,  not  from 
any  extravagance  or  misdoings  of  his  own, 
but  from  giving  in  to  the  delusions,  or  specu- 
lations, of  B.  This  is  precisely  the  case  of 
the  East  India  Company,  as  regards  terri- 
tory and  commerce.  The  latter  obviously 
absorbs  all  the  surplus  income  of  the  former; 
besides  charging  the  estate  with  the  princi- 
pal and  interest  of  a  debt,  which  territoay 
had  no  occasion  to  contract  on  its  own  ac- 
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count;  and  which  never  could  have  been 
contracted  but  for  the  previous  drains  on 
its  treasuries,  to  support  the  operations,  and 
defray  the  cha^;e8,  of  an  invariably  losing 
trade. 

But  this  conclusion  will  perhaps  be  still 
further  illustrated  by  an  attentive  inspec- 
tion of  the  next  table,  or  No.  3.,  which  re- 
quires a  more  detailed  and  distinct  notice. 

In  this  table  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace, 
from  authentic  documents  in  print,  not  only  the 
progress  of  the  Company's  debt  from  1761  to 
1793,  but  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  pe- 
riods, and  to  contrast  the  same  at  certain  in- 
tervals with  their  assets,  enumerated  in  the 
Company's  several  stock  accounts.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  table  is  to  exhibit  in  one  general 
view  the  results  of  the  combined  operations 
of  territory  and  commerce ;  containing,  as  it 
does,  strong  corroborative  evidence  of  the 
^ain  question  in  this  enquiry ;  and  in  respect 
to  which  it  is  desirable  that  correct  impressions 
should  be  entertained  at  this  stage  of  it,  or 
previous  to  entering  on  the  period  subsequent 
to  1793,  when  the  official  documents  present- 
ed to  parliament  and  the  public  are  more  full, 
regular,  and  complete. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Company's  stock  ac- 
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counts,  ur  statements  of  debts  and  assets,  it 
is  right  the  reader  should  know,  and  it  may 
therefore  here  be  explained,  that  the  assets 
always  contain  a  mass  of  items  either  unpro- 
ductive, or  altogether  dormant,  or  irrecover- 
able losses ;  and  when  considered  as  having 
real  convertible  value,  like  that  of  the  ef- 
fective property,  are  very  much  calculated  to 
mislead  ordinary  readers,  more  especially 
when  adduced  —  as  they  always  are  —  to 
shew  a  balance  of  property,  and  therefore  a 
state  of  solvency,  after  the  dischai^  of  all 
debts. 

A  Committee  of  East  India  proprietors  in 
1 782,  and  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1812,  who  have  dissected  and 
adjusted  these  asset  accounts,  have  accord- 
ingly struck  out  of  them  various  items,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  following  in  the  account 
of  1782:— 

Subsistence  of  French  prisoners  in  India,  <^ 
which  there  remained  no  prospect  of  re- 
covery. 
Cost  of  expedition  to  Manilla,  continued  in 
the  accounts  for  a  long  succession  of  years 
after  the  account  had  been  finally  settled 
in  1770  with  Government. 
A.rticles  of  dead  stock,  which  must  evidently 
remain  so  during  the  existence  of  the  Com- 
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pany,  and  though  worth  perhaps  their  as 
timated  value,  could  not  be  converted  to 
any  other  use. 

Stores  —  Under  this  head  the  Committee  of 
1782  remark,  that  "  stores,  though  consist- 
"  ing  of  a  variety  of  articles,  many  of  which 
"  might  occasionally  be  sold  to  the  Euro- 
"  pean  or  native  inhabitants,  or  for  the  use 
"  of  the  Company's,  or  country,  vessels :  yet 
"  the  generality  oi  them  being  for  the  de- 
*'  fence  of  garrisons,  out-factories  or  forts, 
"  as  well  as  for  the  service  of  the  troops  in 
"  the  field,  are  such  as  must  in  case  of  aay 
"  great  consumption  be  r^htced,  and  kept 
"  up  to  the  present  state.  For  these  rea- 
"  sons,  and  to  prevent  the  proprietors  being 
*'  misled  by  an  idea  that  all  sums  expressed 
"  by  figures  on  the  credit  side  of  any  quick 
*'  stock  were  real  property,  convertible  at 
"  all  times  into  money,  and  equally  appli 
"  cable  to  the  discharge  of  debts  or  incum- 
*'  brances,  your  Committee  have  thought 
"  it  consistent  with  their  duty,  as  it  is  ex- 
"  pressive  of  their  opinion,  to  place  these 
"  articles  out  of  the  line  of  effective  pro- 
**  perty. 

"  Your  Committee  have  only  further  to  re- 
"  mark  on  the  subject  of  the  quick  stock 
<*  from  Bengal,  that  though  there  is  a  great 
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"  apparent  balance  in  favor  of  the  Com- 
"  pany,  yet  none  of  the  articles  which  com- 
"  pose  it  can  be  applied  to  discfaai^e  the 
"  bond  debt  there ;  on  the  contrary,  that 
"  debt  has  encreased  from  the  29th  Feb. 
"  1780,  from  current  Rupees  20,17.418  to 
"  current  Rupees  121,85,145,  or  about 
"  1,370,829/.,  and  must  continue  to  en- 
"  crease  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs; 
"  or  what  will  be  worse,  bills  must  be  drawn 
"  on  England." 

Old  balances,  due  from  renters  at  out  settle* 
ments  and  factories  —  such,  for  example, 
as  inserted  in  the  Madras  quick  stock,  to 

.  the amountof 31,83,000 Pag8.,or  1,273,200/., 
which,  so  far  from  being  recoverable,  had 
gone  on .  encreasiag  to  that  sum  from 
19  lacs  of  Pagodas  in  1779,  and  on  which 
the  Conunittee  observe,  that  such  "  out- 
.  "  standing  credits  will,  they  fear,  long  re- 

.  '*  main  a  non-productive  object  to  the  Com- 
"  pany ;   and  it  may  be  deemed  in  some 

.  "  measure  fortunate  if  they  are  not  already 

.  *'  emcreased    by   an    accumulation   of  ar- 

.  "  rears." 

Floating  adventures  outwards  —  are  rejected 

.  from  the  head  of  effective  property  be- 
cause the  whole  are  subject  to  risk ;  some 
certainly  would  be  lost  or  damaged ;  and 
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uncCTtain,  where  the  renuunder  would  be 
incorporated. — On  this  head  the  Committee 
further  remark,  '*  that  the  balance  of  ef- 
"  fectire  property  abroad  would  not  come 
'*  out  in  favor  of  the  Company,  if  the  g;ood8 
"  in  the  warehouses  for  export,  as  well  as 
« import,  were  not  set  in  account  against 
"  the  bond  debts  abroad,  though  in  reality 
"  they  cannot  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
"  it.    For  it  should  always  be  remembered 
"  that  the  goods  for  exportation  are  gene- 
"  rally  destined  to  load  the  ships  of  the 
"  season  to  England,  and  that  to  keep  the 
"  iuTestments  going  on,  advances  must  be 
"  made  in  the  course  of  every  year  equal  to 
"  the  amount  of  merchandize  seat  away, 
"  otherwise  there  will  soon  be  a  defect  in 
*'  the  warehouses  at  home.     For  example, 
"  if  from  the  goods  in  Bengal  the  amount 
"  of  .one  crore  was  consigned,  last  year  to 
"  England,  a  crore  of  Rupees  would  be 
"  wanted  from  time  to  time  for  the  purchase 
"  of  others  to  replace  them ;  and  the  like 
"  at  other  Presidencies  from  whence  car- 
*'  goes  are  expected." 
After  making  these  and  some  other  deduc- 
tions, the  Committee  leave  under  the  head  of 
.effective  property  "  all  balances  of  cash  in 
"  the  hands  of  Paymasters,  Residents,  Pro- 
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*'  Tincial  Councils,  &c.,"'  which  must  be  coa- 
sidered  as  appn^riated  in  those  respectiTe 
employs  and  situations  —  that  is,  to  immediate 
monthly  expences,  and  therefore  no  sooner 
disbursed  than  requiring  to  be  renewed.*  Be- 
sides which,  articles  have  been  admitted  which 
the  Committee  declare  "  are  by  much  over- 
"  rated."  Whilst  of  the  "  effective  stock  at 
"  Bencoolen"  the  Committee  further  remark, 
that  being  *'  a  losing  establishment,  no  pro- 
"  ductive  property  can  be  expected  from  thence 
"  without  equivalent  imports  from,  or  drafts 
"  on,  England.  What  is  there  already,  ex- 
"  cept  pepper,  is  only  for  stock  and  current 
"  use,  and  cannot  ever  be  valued  as  a  counter- 
"  balance  to  the  bonds,  which  must  finally  be 
"  liquidated  ia  England,  or  by  assets  from 
"  other  settlements." 

The  balance  of  effective  property  abroad 
from  1782,  given  in  the  annexed  statement, 
is  therefore  only  produced  by  including  among 

*  On  this  deacription  of  property,  as  well  as  goods  in  store. 
Mill  likewise  observes: — "The  goods  and  effects  in  hand 
"  which  aie  necessary  for  the  immediate  movements  of  the 
"  machine,  and,  in  the  course  of  immediate  consumption, 
"justly  go  for  nothing:  as  if  any  part  of  them  is  taken 
"  away,  it  must  be  immediately  replaced,  and  cannot  fonn 
"  part  of  a  fund  available  to  any  other  purpose  without  di- 
"  miniihing  some  other  fund  to  an  equal  degree." —  Mill, 
vol.iii.  p.  270. 


tbe  assets  the  cash  balances  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  on  which  the  Committee 
fiirther  add,  that  though  liable  to  the  objec- 
tions above  stated,  "  they  agreed  to  let  them 
"  stand,  tboi^b  convinced  in  their  own 
"  minds  that  they  never  can  be  brought  in 
"  abatement  of  the  Company's  real  debts ;" 
adding  in  another  place  "  Your  Commit- 
"  tee  think  it  their  duty  to  observe  that 
"  the  bond  debts,  and  other  debts  in  India, 
"  will  not,  and  cannot,  be  paid,  or  even  re- 
"  duced  from  the  amount  of  effective  pro- 
"  perty  set  in  opposition  to  them,  but  must 
"  be  liquidated  from  future  savings  in  tbe 
"revenue;  whilst,  from  the  present  situa- 
"  tion  of  affairs,  these  bond  debts  are  en- 
"  creasing  monthly.  Even  by  the  accounts 
"  now  produced  (more  than  twelve  months 
"  back),  they  amounted  to  at  least  two  afid  a 
"  half  millions  sterling  at  the  three  Presi- 
"  dencies."* 
With  all  the  losses,  dubious  credits,  dormant 
■  and  unproductive  property  above  adverted  to, 
admitted  into  this  account,  a  favorable  balance 
is  exhibited  of  6,384,319/. ;  but  of  this  the  Com ' 
mittee  observe,  that  the  sum  of  2, 165,534/.  only, 
including  the  floating  adventures,  is  effective  ; 
and  this  is  all  that  can  be  produced  to  meet  a 


*  Vide  Committee's  Rep<Kt,  ut  tupra,  p.  148  and  154. 
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capital  of  3.200,000/.  The  Committee  close 
their  report  with  the  followii^  passage:  — 
"  Before  your  Committee  close  thig  report, 
"  they  beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
"  subject  of  the  reference  made  to  them,  and 
"  to  assure  the  proprietors  that  if  they  have 
".exceeded  the  limits  of  their  appoiatment 
"  hy  giving  opinions  instead  of  adhering  to 
"  figures  only,  they  did  solely  from  a  per> 
"■  suasion  that  their  report  would  be  incom- 
"  plete  without  such  remarks ;  and  that  if 
"  these  remarks  have  carried  them  into  mat- 
"  ters  not  wholly  comprised  under  debit  and 
"  credit,  they  were  so  connected  with  ac- 
"  counts  as  to  be  the  very  source  and  cause 
"  of  them.  For  situated  as  the  Company 
"  now  are,  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  sub- 
"  ject  of  trade  and  ezpence  without  adverting 
"  to  collateral  objects  on  which  the  others  ma- 
**  terially  depend ;  because  the  Compaay 
*'  may  be  successful  in  war,  extend  their  pos- 
"  sessions,  and  controul  the  politics  and 
"  princes  of  the  East,  while  they  are  poor  in 
*'  revenue,  distressed  for  resources  to  defray 
*'  expences.  and  bankrupts  in  trade."* 

With  these  explanations  and  corrections, 
the  account  for  1782  is  accordingly  intro- 

■  Com.  Ninth  Report,  p.  156. 
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duced.  The  remarks  of  the  Committea  are 
very  important,  as  having  been  passed  by  a 
body  of  Proprietors  on  their  own  account; 
They  are  deserving  of  the  reader's  particular 
attention,  because  stock  accounts  of  this  de- 
scription, where  the  debts,  be  it  remember- 
ed, are  'positive,  undoubtedly  owing  by  the 
Company,  and  must  be  paid,  asset  accounts, 
such  as  the  Company's  always  are,  would, 
without  a  similar  analysis,  infallibly  lead  to 
erroneous  conclusions  as  to  the  real  state  of 
the  Company's  affairs. 

From  1782  the  table  No.  3  is  afterwards  con- 
tmued  to  1792-3—1809-10  and  1827-8.  The 
examination  of  the  stock  accounts  of  1 793  and 
1810  was  effected  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1812  (vide  Fourth  Re- 
port, p.  3Q),  on  which  Mr.  Mill  has  the  fol- 
lowing appropriate  remarks :  —  '*  The  East 
"  India  Company  has  availed  itself  of  its 
"  mercantile  capacity  to  bring  forward  regu- 
"  larly  a  statement  of  assets  as  a  compensa- 
"  tion  for  its  debts.  This,  however,  is  ob- 
"  jectionable  on  a  second  account ;  because, 
"  according  to  the  mode  in  which  this  state- 
"  ment  is  framed,  it  may  exhibit  at  pleasure 
"  either  a  great  amount  or  a  small.  Some 
"  of  the  principal  articles  have  hardly  any 
'.*  mariLetable  value ;  could  produce  little,  if 
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"  the  Compaoy  were  left  to  dispose  of  them 
'*  to  the  best  advantage ;  yet  the  rulers  of  the 
"  Company  assign  to  them  any  value  which 
"  seems  best  calculated  to  answer  their  de- 
"  signs.  Houses,  for  example,  warehouses, 
"  forts,  and  other  buildings,  with  their  fumi- 
"  ture,  constitute  a  lai^e  article,  set  down  at 
"  several  times  the  value  probably  at  which 
"  they  would  sell.  Debts  due  to  the  Com- 
"  pany,  and  arrears  of  tribute  form  another 
"  material  ingredient,  of  which  a  great  pro- 
"  portion  is  past  recovery.  A  specimen  of 
"  the  mode  in  which  the  account  of  assets  ia 
"  made  up  may  be  seen  in  the  following  fact : 
■*  that  1,733,328/.,  as  due  by  the  public  for 
"  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  was  continued  in 
"  the  Bengal  accounts  as  an  asset  after  the 
*  expence  had  been  liquidated  in  England : 
'■*  and  upwards  of  2,000,000/.  due  to  the  Com- 
'  pany  by  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  and  Raja  of 
'  Tanjore,  is  continued  in  the  Madras  ac- 
"  counts  as  an  asset,  though  virtually  re- 
'  mitted  and  extinguished  upon  assuming 
'  the  territory  of  the  Camatic. 

"  The  account  of  the  assets,  therefore,  ex- 
'  hibited  by  the  East  India  Company,  de- 
'  serves  very  little  regard  in  forming  an  es- 
'  timate  of  .the  financial  situation  of  the  go- 
'  vemmeot  of  India.     Being,  however,  uni- 
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"  formly  adduced  as  aa  article  of  importance 
"  among  Indian  accounts,  its  presence  is  thus 
"  rendered  necessary  here.  As  the  Com- 
"  mittee  of  the  House  of  CommoQS,  formed 
"  in  1810,  instituted  a  comparison  between 
"  the  account  of  assets  and  debts  for  the  pe- 
"  riod  of  1793,  and  the  latest  period  to  which 
"  their  enquiries  could  extend,  there  will  be 
"  an  advantage  in  taking  the  same  periods 
"  for  the  subject  of  that  view  of  the  assets 
"  which  is  here  required.  That  G)mmittee 
"  entered  into  a  slight  examination  of  the 
"  statement  exhibited  by  the  East  India  Com- 
"  pany  of  assets  in  India ;  and  by  making 
"  large,  though  far  from  sufficient,  deductions, 
"  reduced  the  amount  of  it  nearly  one  half. 
"  Unhappily  it  did  not  carry  even  the  same 
"  degree  of  scrutiny  into  the  statements  of 
"  assets  at  home,  and  took  it  pretty  neaiiy 
"  as  made  up  by  the  Company."* 

However  imperfect  the  Committee's  ana- 
lysis of  these  stock  accounts,  it  is  still  adopt- 
ed into  the  annexed  table,  preferring  fdways 
the  authority  of  official  documents  to  alter- 
ations or  su^;estions  which  cannot  be  so 
sanctioned.  The  amount  for  1827-8  has  not 
been  dissected  at  all ;  but  if  a  similar  process, 


>  Mill,  vol.  iii.  p.  720. 
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however  incomplete,  bad  been  obserred  in 
regard  to  this  latter  account,  it  would  un- 
questionably shew  ala^er  deficiency  by  seve- 
ral millions  sterling  than  that  now  exhibited. 
With  the  explanations  thus  given,  and  the 
certainty  that  the  figures  or  results  inserted 
in  this  table  are  all  taken  from  official  docu- 
ments regularly  certified,  it  may  iiow  be  asked, 
What  does  this  table  prove  ?  The  plain  an- 
swer is,  that  it  exhibits  the  following  results — 

In  1772-3,  a  Deficient  balance 

on  the  whole  concern  of    £783,857 

1782-3,  a  Deficient  balance  do.  of   2,573,454 

17d2-3,  a  Deficient  balance  do.  of  10,221,956 

1800-10,aDEFiciENTbBlancedo.of  16,374,711 

1827-8,  a  Deficient  balance  do.  of  17,882,813 

It  shevrs,  in  fact,  to  use  the  Committee's  own 
expression,  a  bankrupt  state  of  the  united  coa- 
cem,  from  the  commencement  of  the  unicn 
in  1711  down  to  the  latest  period;  that  no 
trade  could  possibly  have  sustained  such  an 
uniform  state  of  "  deterioration,"  for  upwards 
of  a  century,  unless  it  were  kept  alive  by 
foreign  aids,  or  artificial  props ;  that  no  con- 
ceivable aid,  or  prop,  can  be  suggested,  in 
this  case,  but  the  territorial  revenue  since  1 765 ; 
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and  if  at  the  same  time  it  be  proved  titat  the 
rerenues  of  India,  ever  since  that  date,  were 
more  than  sufficient  to  discharge  all  their  own 
appropriate  expences,  and  to  yield  a  large  sur- 
plus, can  any  position  be  more  manifest  than 
that  this  uniform  deterioration,  or  bankrupt 
state,  of  the  united  concern  is  whdly  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  operations  of  commerce  ? 

Reviewing,  then,  the  whole  of  these  tables 
together;  seeing  that  the  Company's  com- 
mercial funds  had  fallen  j^atly  short  of  the 
cost  of  investments  annually  returned  to  Eng- 
land ;  that  the  surplus  revenue  and  loans  had 
been  applied  to  supply  the  difference,  and  to 
defray  other  commercial  disbursements  ;  and 
that  these  positions  are  strongly  corroborated 
by  other  facts,  can  we  need  further  proof  as 
to  the  proper  incidence  of  the  Company's 
debts?  and  that  the  whole,  including  the 
supplies  from  revenue,  ought,  with  interest, 
to  f^l  as  a  chai^  or  charges  on  the  commer- 
cial head?  It  is  the  only  fair  princifde  on 
which  a  statement  of  accounts,  as  between 
the  territorial  and  commercial  branches  of 
the  Company's  concerns,  can,  or  ought  to,  be 
exhibited  to  Pariiament  and  the  Public  ;  but 
completely  at  variance'  with  that  assumed 
in  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  7th  June  1830,  wherein  an  attempt 
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is  made  to  prove,  "  that  the  commercial  ca- 
"  pital  of  ihe  Compaoy  rested  on  a  solid 
"  hasis ;  and  that  the  debt  of  the  East  India 
"  Company  had  its  origin  entirely  in  terri- 
"  torial  causes." 

In  allusion  to  that  part  of  the  evidence 
wherein  it  is  asserted  that  between  the  years 
1780  and  1793,  the  excess  of  payments  by 
commerce  in  aid  of  territory  was  no  less  a 
sum  than  6,829,568/.,  Mr.  Langton  has  ob- 
served, that  the  period  between  1784  and 
1780  was  one  of  profound  peace,  and  perhaps 
of  unequalled  prosperity  in  the  state  of  the 
Company's  affairs  abroad.  It  will  be  also 
seen  in  the  annexed  Tables,  so  far  from  ter- 
ritory requiring  aid  from  commerce,  that  from 
1781-2  to  1792-3,  investments  were  provided 
from  India  and  China  amounting  at  prime 
cost  to  upwards  of  two  millions  sterling  per 
annum;  whilst  the  returns  from  Europe  in- 
cluding goods,  naval  and  military  stores,  and 
bullion,  were  little  more  than  half  of  that 
amount ;  and  that  after  1793  (as  will  be  shewn 
in  the  next  chapter)  large  surpluses  of  re- 
venue continued,  as  before,  to  be  contributed ; 
and  constituted  in  reality  the  only  capital  on 
which  the  Company's  trade  was,  or  could  be, 
carried  on.  Instead  of  a  supply,  therefore,  by 
commerce  to  territory  previous  to  1 792-3,  it 
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is  shewn  in  Table  No.  1,  that  territory  had  ac- 
tually supplied  commerce  with  funds  to  the 
amount  of  23,501.230/. ;  exclusive  of  the  debt  of 
7,971,665/. ;  and  unless  this  statement  can  be 
refuted,  or  otherwise  explained,  all  the  ac- 
countants in  existence  will  be  unable  to  prove, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  any  man  acquainted 
with  figures,  that  the  Company's  commercial 
capital  did,  at  the  period  here  referred  to,  or 
does  now,  rest  on  a  solid  and  independent 
basis.  The  impartial  reader  will  more  pro- 
bably be  left  to  wonder  at  the  boldness  of  the 
assertion ;  and  perhaps  as  much  puzzled,  as 
the  late  accountant-general  Cartwright  was, 
'*  to  find  out  where  the  Company's  trading 
*'  capital  really  is." 

The  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  their 
Indian  government  being  peremptory,  that 
"  every  other  consideration  was  to  give  place  to 
'*  the  essential  and  primary  objects  of  their  in- 
vestments (ptige  5!U),  adding,  in  other  letters, 
prohibitions  against  bills  being  drawn  on 
them,  except  to  a  limited  amount  —  the  pro- 
duce of  their  sales  being,  as  they  observed, 
their  only  channel  of  receipts  to  meet  home 
payments  (pageim.)  —  attention  to  the  ful- 
filment of  these  orders  became  a  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  abroad.  Invest- 
ments were  accordingly  provided  from  India 

VOL.  II.  Q  0 
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and  China,  averaging  as  per  annexed  table, 
No.  2,  li  milltoQ  sterling  per  annum  for  the 
vhoLe  period,  and  upwards  of  two  millions 
for  the  latter  portion  of  it.  Provision  for 
these  investments  fraa  for  the  most  part  made 
on  a  vague  estimate  of  funds,  and  without  a 
very  ni(%  regard  to  actual  surpluses  of  revenue 
in  each  year.  The  orders  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors required  always  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
vestments. Ships  were  accordingly  sent  out 
for  its  conveyance  to  England.  The  prepara- 
tions of  the  board  of  trade  were  on  a  correspond- 
ing scale;  and  Ute  revenue  treasuries  were  ac- 
cordingly drawn  upon  to  answer  all  these  de- 
mands. Through  periods  of  war,  and  even  of 
famine,  there  was  no  material  diminution  of  the 
"  revenue  investment."  Whmthereforeapres- 
sure  from  other  causes  exhausted  the  remain- 
ing treasure,  and  that  loons  became  requisite, 
these  loans  were  improperly  charged  to  ter- 
ritory ;  because,  had  it  not  been  for  the  pre- 
vious supply  from  territory  to  commerce,  loans 
need  not  have  been  raised.  On  every  fair 
principle  of  accounts,  therefore,  commerce 
should  restore  to  territory,  with  interest,  the 
advances  she  had  received,  or  be  made  to  bear 
that  burthen  which  her  own  urgent  necessities 
.had  caused  to  be  ointracted.  Surplus  re- 
venue and  territorial  debt  being  absolutely  in- 
compatible —  their  co-existence  an  untenable 
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position  —  it  follows  that  no  porticm  of  Ute 
Company's  debts  can  be  proved  to  have 
arisen  from  territorial  causes.  The  former 
kct  being  established,  eTery  attenlpt  to  prove 
the  latter  a^ehion  must  ineritably  fail. 

I  have  already  sbewn  that  the  bond  debt  in 
England  was  originally  money  borrowed  by 
the  Company  for  commercial  purposes,  and 
served,  previous  to  1765,  as  tfaetr  only  trading 
capital.  It  hence  follows,  that  both  the  Indian 
and  the  heme  debts — viz. 

The  Indian  debt  bearing  interest,  commonfy 
called    territorial,    and    amounting   In    1793 

to £6,192,980 

Besides  Indian  debt  not 
bearing  interest,  and 
amonntitig  in  1793  to    .  1,778,685 

7,971,665 

And  the  home  bond  debt 
bearing  interest,  and 
amounting  in  1793  to  .  3,200,000 
With  bonds  in  England 
not  bearing  interest,  and 
other  floating  debts, 
amounting  in  1793  to  .  4,791,078 

7,991,078* 


Total     .      .     .  £15,962,743 


'  Vide  4th  Report  Select  Cominittee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
DS,  1812,  p.  36;  and  Horeau's  Tables. 
q  Q  2 
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are  purely  commercial,  having  been  entirely 
created  by  commercial  disbursements. 

Let  the  reader  pause  for  a  moment,  and 
reflect  on  the  preceding  series  of  facts.  He 
\rill  find,  on  comparing  dates,  that  the  Indian 
debt  had  eucreased  to  the  sum  above  speci- 
fied, from  that  of  274,688/.  in  1763  (vide 
P'  56lO ;  that  the  whole  encrease  of  debt,  at 
home  and  abroad,  between  1702*  and  1793, 
was  7,491,401/.;  and  that  this  encrease  took 
place  contemporaneously  with  a  surplus  re- 
venue in  each  year,  and  amounting  altogether, 
-  during  the  same  period,  to  23,501,239/.,  alter 
defraying  every  description  of  territorial 
charge.  Is  it  then  possible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion, that  territory  can,  on  no  principle  of 
justice,  or  of  truth,  or  of  mercantile  account- 
ing, be  charged  wiUi  a  single  fraction  of  this 
debt?  that  it  must  have  arisen  from  some 
other  than  a  territorial  cause ;  that  it  owes 
both  its  origin  and  growth  to  the  losses  and 


*  The  debt  of  1762  w  taken  from  the  'HuTd  Report  cf 
the  Committee  vX  Secrecy  in  1773,  and  will  be  found  Mated  | 

as  follows :  — 

Annuity.lMnd,  and  floating  debU 8,196,654 

Indian  bond  debt 274,688 


£8,471,342 
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expenditure  of  commerce  ;  and  that,  hut  for 
misconception  or  misrqn-esentation.  Parliament 
never  could  have  viewed  it  as  appertaining  to 
territory,  or  that  any  thing  in  short  hut  com- 
merce were  accountable  for  its  existence. 
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No.  II. 
STATEMENT  to  show  the  progresMve  Increaae  of  Imliu 
debt  from  I76I  to  1793,  tbrougfaout  which  pakd  the  con- 
■tant  exutence  of  surplus  rereDue  u  admitted  by  the  high- 
est loditu  autharities  &t  booie  and  alnoad.  —  Extracted 
from  the  Repwts  of  the  Secret  Committee  in  1772^  and 
1781-2-3,  and  the  other  authorities  quoted  below. 

In  1761.. BeogdDelrt.aOlh  April £234.075 

MidiM  do  da 39,093 

274,668 

1766..B«Dg>l  do  do 746,200 

MadiM  do  do '. 10,4S0 

766,680 

1773,.Bengd    do     ISthApil I,394,$29 

Mkdru  do  do 75,046 

Bomb*;  do  io 126,198 

1,495,873 

17B0-l..B«i^    do  do 485,378 

B«"*«y*»  io 1,063,627 

Hadni  do  do 252,731 

Boncooleii  (batidei  93,9341.  of  notM  in 

dicoUtiaa)   6,775 

1,797.401 

17BS..CI0M  of  Mi.  HutiDfi'  MlaiiDiitntUD, 

Mill,  Vol.  i.  p.67S  *10,464,956 

lT93..Indiiii  DdM  beiriiig  btncM X6, 199,980 

Do.    not  bMiiog  inland 1,778,685 

Fourth  Bopoit  of  Sel.  Com,  of  tho  Houh 

CmuDODiiii  181S.p.36 7,971,665 

*  Mill  comparM,  o&  thii  oceuioD,  the  Gnuiciil  itale  of  Bmgal,  Bthtr, 
ind  OriME  JD  1773,  *1kii  Mr.  Hulinp'  tdmiouttatiaa  commenead,  willi  iti 
don  in  1T8G.;  and  finding  Ihtt  in  theibrmei  poriod  Ihen  wai  a  ntrplu  le- 
TBOaa  of  66B,37U«iid  b  tba  laUaiof  1,003,6781.  after  dalnfing  all  tbedvil 
■Ddnililuycfaaijeaof  tbegDrenmeniiit  iiralkerMrprinng'that  Mr.Mill't 
tpatj  ihoold  not  ham  led  him  al  Iea>t  lo  tnqiect  that  thii  conataDt  nupliu 
waa  not  to  be  reconciled  with  eneiaaie  of  debt  on  tBmtotial  accoont,  and  that 
ibe  Indiui  toani  nuit,  therefore,  have  been  occanonod  bj  ioidb  olhei  came. 
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No.  in. 

STATEMENT  to  ihcw  the  pragreia  of  the  Company's  debts  at  kome  uid 
abroad,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  year  I827-S;  contrafted 
with  assets  at  their  own  valuation ;  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  collected 
from  printed  authentic  accounts. 


Id  1711 

We  m  infonned  bj  Mr.  MiU,  thtt  tbe  jcnal  debt,  of  th>  United 
Compuy  tbMtd  eiMeded  (heir  uwtt  in  the  nm  of  30,6101^Vuk 
Clup.  I.  p.  448.-wfailit  tlMir  bona  defati  (w«  hiTC  M  ncgoant  «t 

DOW  3,2O0,00Oi. 

In  1766 

rbeCoDiFUTHome  debti  uDount.!  to 

(exclDiin  of  tbeii  Ctpta\  aiock) 
ADd  Umi  lodim  Bond  debb,  to 

TideCiflp- "■!"■<«-»■ 

Wa  have  itUl  no  aocmnt  of  ineu. 

i»,I17.M7 
756.880 

£8,933.987 

In  1773-3 

SecoDd  Report,  CoDuniuee  of  S« 
Homo  Debt,  (eidmirarf  Capital)  .. 

*ie^,p.I8- 
ll,403,g4» 
2,035,306 

9,454,099 
6.397,399 

.30. 
13,436.266 
16,861,398 

iDdian  ditto   

Balance  in  hvov  (exclunve  of  Capital) 

But  the  capital  being  included 

amMK  the  cndin  oi  aoeta,  n  the 

CoEDpauj  aie,  on  the  other  hand, 

auwenble  for  tbe  Rmout  to  it>din. 

ihonld  abo  be  included  among  the 

3,416,143 
-  3,200,00C 

When  the  real  balanca  would  be  DinciiMr 

£IBS*n 

n  to  admit,  f.  154-S,  that  the  Companj't  capital  oofhtbeiii 
im  ia  Btaled  to  be  3,300,000i. ;  but  tbe  commJtMe  bODE  unal 


_       ...  Itii  to  bebund  in  fbnner  iccounti  «.    

banng  been  aubacribed  "  by  the  adTentaicii  at  871. 10a.  per  eent."  and,  t: 
3,8O0,000J.  which  the  committee  lunraee  may  have  been  expanded  on  lenawan  tt  w    < 
Compsny'i  charter,  or  od  buildinga,  lorti,  astf  other  aitielei  of  dead  itock.    Hawctv  it 
may  have  originated,  or  been  actually  eipended,  ceitiin  it  it,  that  in  1711,  3.300,OOOL    I 
hut  been  lent  by  the  proprieton  to  goTeniment  (FtrJt  p.  446.),  and  thai  thii  lou  h^  o- 
iitence  prior  to  the  bnid  ddit  whidi  dw  Ceopeay  were  only  tDtbcvbed  lo  taiaa  in  1711, 
(p.  469.)    Anoihermillioii  wa*  added  lo  the  loan  to  govenmeu  in  1744.6  j  bntthaCm-    I 
piDT  were  authotiied  to  laiae  ttui  iDillion  by  bond,  which  uy.  theraAn,  ht*e  been  adU    . 
ID  (heir  regular  bead  debt;  but  whether  it  watao,  or  not,  ia uaaipluned.    Itwt«nathl 
1749-50,  ihal  the  Company  waa  empowered  tofaiae2,993,440J.lrr  wmrof  •nnaiiiea.id 
a  compcDntioD  for  tbe  ieteteat  on  their  loan  to  gOTenuneai  b^ug  iMoced  to  3  par  cot.    I 
lii  annuity  debt,  therefore,  and  tbe  bond  debt,  wtrald  aeem  to  be  wholly  diibDct  B«a!i  tkt    | 
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Tba  Appmdix,31 ,  o(|b«  Ninth  Rap.  of  the 

Se1.CaauorH.of  CommBni  ot  1783,  pp. 

.  nq-  coDtiiiii  ■  it^ott  b^  &  Cgm- 

mittae  of  Eut  India  propfielon,  tppoint- 

ed  to  sxaioiae  into. lbs  geaeral  itaie  of 

tba  debd,  credib,  and  aflecto  of  tba  Coin- 

Lt  boma  lad  ibnad,  and  to  tapolt 

uato  Bgeoonlcosttofpropriatcn. 

The  aatimala  of  dditt  and  cn^tl  jno- 

dnead  on  thiiocetBon  Id  tba  committee, 

iiichiilad  "  Hanj  articla  of  quick  itock, 

■ODW  aSoM  and  M  liiqiw.  and  otben 

obrioBil;  domitDt    aod  noD-]>raduc- 

tiva,  Ibarabygiriiig  the  wbok  an  aqnal 


to  debts  which  ara  adoallj  due  aod 
mut  be  pud."  Tba  committee  ac- 
cordioglj  proceeded  to  d'luact  U>d  ad-  ' 
juit  tba  nid  accoant,  wbenee  it  appean, 
»  per  •tatamenti  C  and  I  of  tbat  appen  - 
dii,  with  tfae  lamaika  tfaereoD,  ftnd  fbi- 
tbei  adjaHed  in  itatameDt  P,  ihu  the 
Compaaj'i    active   debti    in    £nglai>d 


Aodlbur  efiectiTe  propeitf  to 


Balaitce  Dmctnit 


7,648.061 
t  847.697 


*  "  nit  item  ii  tbe  CompaDj'i  propai  and  upaiate  fond,  not  liabletobe  itiTohed  in 
"  ibdt  oommarcia]  opentioM,  bat  apidicible  to  iha  angmentatioa  of  thsii  diTidendi,  wilb- 
"oMpanidpUionof  tbepoblic,  andou^tio  hare  baanialaude,  and  Upt  leparate,  uilaw 
"  iotiodaoBd  a*  a  loan;  and  then  it  should  h»Te  been  il«l«d  m  the  delnt  tide,  ai  a  debt  doa 
"  ftem  tbe  commatcial  cooceina  to  the  Companj's  printe  ilDck." — Com.  Bap.  p.  143, 

t  On  the  home  Mock  account  the  committee  obaerve,  that  nnlCM  the  aaett  contaiaad 
in  it  wne  ipeedil;  raalind  (which  the;  could  not  be),  the  Compan;  could  not  diachargs 
debti  Habis  to  immediate  demand,  to  tbe  amonnt  of  861,2911.  bendea  enitooi  bUing  doe 
between  Haj  attd  Septambar,  to  the  amoont  of  668,0041.— Total  1,429,2961.  The  ean< 
mittee  rabimii  the  (bllowing  impoitant  remait : — "  From  the  iavesl^Btioii  of  the  qnd 
•'  itock  b  Eaglftod,  corrobonted  b;  tba  beat  infannation  wa  can  obtain  bon  tbe  oScaM 
"  of  tba  Hooie,  ai  to  the  amoont  of  tbe  anniial  pa^menta  and  onlgoinga,  ■'■^-piHrrt 
"  tt  billi  and  ctuumi  whkh  geDerallj  bring  their  acqmHal  with  them  in  caigoaa,  jour 
'<  Cooimitiee  think  the;  ihall  not  exceed  their  eommiaaion  in  i^ing,  that  the  Company 
"  will  MMD  be  embanMaed  in  their  operatioiH  fbi  want  of  cniient  eaih,  tukai  uoie  idief 
"  can  be  obtained  from  goverametii,  and  that  the  paiting  with  300,0001.  latel;  to  gnreni'. 
"  menl,  wae  an  alitnalion  of  their  propertj,  which  nmtber  the  litnatiim  of  their  aflain  el 
"  that  time,  imx  at  pnaeal,  can  poaaiblj  warrant" — Thi*  300,0001.  I  preanme,  waa  pan 
of  tbe  4QO,0001,  apeed  lo  be  gM  to  gofeiament  fw  the  imiawal  of  thair  ehaiNr  in  IHIl. 


BroBght  Jbrwird  Dificibht XMT,G 

ActinddilikbiMd 4,138,632 

Ditio  aatituuUi^* I39,45i 


NelUluiceiD  tmni 

t  uldiDg  tha  coital  flock,  or  iMn  to 
gorenuneiit,  u  abor*  ....••.•••.••■•■••--•• 

Tba  ml  bilaoM  of  thi*  Bccoant  mmld  ba 


urn,  Vo].II.p.67S,  pv«  tin  fatlowiag  UUunenl  u  dieck 
Mr.Haidiigi'  tdmininntuHi  — 

Homeddm    , 15,443,349 

lodiiDditto    10,464,9&5 

SOO.OUOf.    itock,   addition    U 
cipit>l,(Mt 1,340,000 

ToUldebli 37,146,304 

Referenca  1b  mide  for  tatlioritiei  to  tbe  Foarth,  Fiflb,  imd  Siitli 
Hcportiaf  tin  Commitlaa  of  Seem;,  but  we  hkTe  no  acoouni  oT  1 

In  1791-3  PouthRep.Sd.ConunitleeartheilOQMorCommoDiin  1813,  p.36. 

Homedibli    7,991,078 

Indian  ditto    7,971.669 

Caplal,  nownxmilliona,  cou.    7,780,000 

Totald«btt ■    83,74a,743 


Balance  DETKaiHi    

do.        do.  and  HUl,  Vol.  m.  p.  772. 

Uomedebla £10,3G7,OBB 

I^d^iditto    28,897,742 

CqiiulM  abort 7,780,000 

Total  ^bU 47,034,830 

HomeuMtl   U,S04,944 

IndiandiUo    16,1S5,17& 


BaliDce  DiriciBNT    . 


■  Tbia  sum,  claaaed  undei  " 


diag,"  i*  the  Bengal  Hililaiy  and  Coaiiagettl 


Fund,  conuiMBly  called  Lard  Cliie'a  Fund,  and  which,  ai  haTiog  beta  depoated  in  caA 
in  the  CcR^anj'i  tceannr,  they  we  dearly  accoonttble  im^^^oa.  Rap.  p.  lU  &  \W. 


t?  H.  M.  cooimind,  F«t).  1830. 
td    ..  54,973,462 

6.606,360 

T,7BO,000* 


No.  26,  of  pipen 
Temtoritd  debd  >t 
Coniniercud    do. 
Capinluibore.. 


Totalddrti 66,359,803 

reiritarial  uwu 26,934,663 

CommeicMl  do 23,442,337 

60,376,990 


Or,  to  hm  tba  wonk  at  Milt,  "  a  baUatt  of  UgitimaU  daipti 
"  uhidt  then  u  nalliing  whaUoettr  in  the  ihape  ef  proptrly  Is  n 
— MiU,  Vol.  m.p.724. 


*  In  Mie  lt>rea  I«t  pojodi  of  tfeii  itttcment,  ii  will  U  obMrred,  tbal  tU  rapUil  uock  ii 
ntad  It  7,780,0001.,  being  (he  udoudI  actiullj  labKrilwd  mnd  piid  iiy  But  if  the  Com- 
puqr  ate  to  make  good  the  cajntBl  nock,  u  ptescnbajin  33  Geo.  3.  cipi53.  i.llS.,  at  the 
rueof  20(M.  fMrneiy  JOCU-Uock,  it  will  of  conne  encieafe  their  debt  in  praportioD,  ind 
'eficicDcy  in  «ach  period,  4,230,0001.  men. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


On  the  principle  of  smptus  revawe  and  terri- 
torial debt  being  utterly  incompatible,  the  con- 
tents of  preceding  chapters  (unless  indeed  the 
official  doctun^its  in  print  are  fallacious  or 
imperfect)  can  scarcely,  I  presume,  leave  a 
doubt  as  to  the  position  here  contended  for, 
■viz.,  that  the  Company's  debts  at  home  and 
abroad  are  wholly  chargeable  to  commerce  up 
to  1792-3 ;  in  other  words,  that  sums  equiva- 
lent to  the  loans  and  surplus  revenue  together 
must  have  been  absorbed  by  commercial  losses 
and  expenditure ;  since  it  is  clear  diey  were 
not  required  for  territorial  purposes,  or  would 
not  have  been  required,  had  the  disbursements 
of  territory  been  confined  to  her  own  exclu- 
sive wants,  and  not  mixed  up  with  supplies  to 
sustain  the  broken  down  fortunes  of  a  bank- 
rupt araociate.  With  the  establishment  erf* 
this  fact,  the  remainder  of  our  task  will  be 
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easy  ;  as,  from  this  period,  we  are  furnished 
with  authentic  accounts,  annually  laid  before 
Parliament,  the  results  of  which,  us  far  at 
least  as  regards  the  revenue  or  political  con- 
cerns admit  of  no  misconception. 

Although  this  highly  important  fact  had 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  principal  authorities 
in  England,  the  affairs  of  India,  subsequent 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  Dewanny,  would  seem 
to  have  attracted  considerable  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature.  Mr.  Moreau  informs 
us  that,  from  the  year  1766  to  the  peace  of 
Paris  in  1783,  almost  every  srasion  of  parlia- 
meat  was  productive  of  new  laws  intended  to 
secure  the  due  appropriation  of  the  Company's 
annual  receipts ;  to  simplify  their  government 
abroad  by  establ^hing  a  proper  subordina- 
tion between  their  different  Presidencies ;  to 
guard  their  commerce  against  the  illicit  prac- 
tices of  their  own  servants,  by  subjecting 
them  to  a  stricter  responsibility ;  and  by  ren- 
dering them  amenable  to  the  courts. at  home, 
as  well  as  the  tribunals  specifieaUy  appointed 
for  the  administration  of  justice  abroad.* 
But  these  statutes  contain  a  great  deal  more 
than  is  here  adverted  to,  as  will  be  noticed 
presently. 


'  Horeau,  p.  8. 
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The  set-ies  is  conthined  in  Rosaeirs  volume 
of  East  India  Acts;  but  in  a  more  com- 
plete state,  and  dotra  to  the  latest  period,  in 
lyrwhitt  ^d  Tindars  Digest  of  the  Stalates. 
Still  in  no  part  of  the  paiiiamentary  proceed- 
ings do  we  find  any  specific  enquiry,  or  at- 
tempt made,  to  ascertain  the  origin,  or  refd 
cause  of  the  Cdmpany's  debts. 

In  1793,  Mr.  Dundas's  eloquence,  or  rather, 
as  Mill  observes,  his  *'  confident  assertions, 
*'  so  potent  in  men  of  infiuehce  and  power  to 
"  captivate  the  general  mind  with  a  proq>ect 
"  of  Indian  prosperity,  bad  generated  a  belief 
"  that  a  great  ibontain,  whence  a  perenoifd 
"  stream  of  wealth  would  flow  upon  tl^  British 
*'  nation,  was  by  the  wisdom  of  its  rulers  se- 
"  cured  to  that  nation  iu  India.  Estimates 
"  were  formed  with  all  the  care  of  accoracy, 
"  or  rather  of  moderation,  by  which  it  was 
"  made  to  appear  that  the  surplus,  eithibited 
"  by  ibe  accoimts  of  the  year  immediately 
"  passed,  would,  in  fiiture  years,  rather  &i- 
"  crease  than  diminish.  And  wifb  profound 
'*  solemnity  an  appropriation,  as  if  for  perpe- 
**  tuity,  was  proposed  of  a  kcrge  superabotaid- 
"  ing  8vm  which  would,  it  was  saidi  be  annmaity 
"  received  from  India.  The  eyes  of  men  were 
"  successfully  dazzled  ;  and  when  Mr.  Sun- 
"  das  called  out  to  them,  *  Will  you  stop  the 
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**  tide  of  so  much  prosperity  for  nritried  theo- 
"  ries?'  those  who  knew  but  little  either  about 
"  the  tibeory,  or  the  practice  of  the  case,  that 
"  is,  the  greater  number,  were  easily  made  to 
"  believe,  that  there  was  a  great  certainty  of 
"  securing  what  they  were  told  was  the  actual 
"  influx  of  wealth,  if  they  persevered  in  the 
"  present  course ;  a  great  danger  of  losing  it, 
"  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn,  by 
"  delusive  prodpects,  into  another."  * 

Under  these  solemn  assurances,  and  the  ge- 
neral belief  of  their  being  well  founded,  it  was 
easy  to  persude  parliament,  that  it  became 
their  duty  to  make  a  just  distribution  of  this 
"  perennial  stream"  which  seemed  to  promise 
an  inexhaustible  harvest  of  fruits.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly provided,  that  the  surplus  revenue — 
after  defraying  all  charges  of  a  military  na- 
ture, the  interest  on  debt,  and  the  civil  es- 
tablishments— should  be  appropriated  to  pro- 
Tide  investments  to  the  amount  of  one  crore 
of  Rupees  annually  at  the  least,  with  liberty 
to  encrease  the  said  investments,  in  propor- 
tion as  Indian  debt  should  be  redeemed,  dis- 
charged, or  transferred  from  India  to  Great 
Britain ;  and  lastly,  in  payment  of  debts  in 
India,  or  for  other  purposes  ;  whilst 

•  Hill,  Vol.  ui.  p.  364. 
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The  profits  of  trade,  and*  produce  of  invest- 
ments,  were  appropriated : 
•  First — ^To  pay  bills  of  exchange,  and  other 
current  charge  and  debts,  &c.  except  the 
bond  debt. 

Second — A  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  per  an- 
num on  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company, 
or  600,000/.  per  annum. 

Tliird-  500,0002.  per  annum  in  discharge  of 
bills  granted  for  transferring  the  India 
debt  to  England,  until  reduced  to  two 
crores  of  Rupees. 

Fourth — An  annuity  of  500,000/.  a  year  to 
the  public. . 

Fifth — ^The  surplus  to  be  applied  in  aug- 
mentation of  the  fund  for  reducing  the 
India  debt  to  two  crores,  as  above. 

Sixth — To  pay  other  debts  of  the  Company, 
except  the  bond  debt  of  1,500,000/..  or  to 
extend  the  Company's  trade. 

Seventh — Of  the  remainder,  one-sixth  to  be 
applied  to  encrease  the  annual  dividends ; 
and  five-sixths  to  be  paid  iato  His  Majes- 
ty's Exchequer,  to  form  a  guarantee  fund, 
to  accumulate  with  interest,  until  it  should 
amount  to  12,000,000/.  The  interest  then 
to  be  a  guaraptee  for  the  dividend  of  10 
per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  the  principal  a 
guarantee  for  the  capital  stock,  at  200  per 
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cent. ;  subject  to  which,  the  fund  to  be- 
come  the  property  of  the  public. 

It  thus  appears,  from  the  precediog  appro- 
priations, to  haTebeen  unequivocally  admitted, 
that  a  surplus  revenue  to  a  large  amount,  ex- 
isted at  this  time  in  India ;  vhilet  the  home 
profits  OS  the  Company's  trade  were  conceived 
tobe  equally  exuberant.  Ifthis  surplus,  then,  or 
these  profits,  or  both  together,  were  thus ' '  super  - 
"  abounding,"  it  was  but  natural,  one  would 
think,  to  enquire  whence  the  necessity  for  the 
united  concern,  or  for  either  branch  separately, 
to  have  contracted  such  a  heavy  load  of  debt. 

If,  indeed,  we  look  back  to  authentic  docu- 
ments, which  must  at  this  time  (17!^)  have 
been  under  the  eye  of  the  public  authorities 
at  home,  it  seems  quite  unaccountable  that 
they  should  have  so  loosely  examined  into 
the  real  state  of  the  Company's  affairs.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  valuable  information  con- 
tained in  the  reports  of  select  and  secret  com- 
mittees in  1772-3,  and  1781-2-3,  on  India 
affairs,  and  particularly  as  to  the  certainty  of 
a  lai^  and  constant  surplus  revenue  in  India, 
the  series  of  statutes  between  1767  and  1793, 
contained  a  further  mass  of  most  important 
and  instructive  facts.  All  these  acts  of  par- 
liament, whenever  touching  on  the  territorial 
possessions  in  India,  assert  the  paramount 
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right  of  the  state  to  those  territories,  and  the 
revenues  thereof;  and  admit  also  the  existence 
of  a  surplus,  which  Parliament  accordingly 
assumes  the  absolute  right  of  appropriating. 
By  7  Geo.  3.  cap.  hi. '  It  is  enacted,  that  the 
territorial  possessions  and  revenues  in 
India  shall  remain  in  possession  of  the 
E.  I.  Company,  on  their  paying  into  the 
receipt  of  H.  M.Excfaequer  400,000/:  per 
annum  for  two  years. 
By  9  Geo.  3.  cap.  24.  The  grant  of  territorial 
possessions  is  continued,  on  pajnnent  of 
the  said  400,000/.  per  ann.  for  five  years. 

Of  this  sum  only  2,169,399/.  (or  five 
years'  amount  instead  of  seven  years) 
appear  to  have  been  paid.* 
By  13  Geo.  3.  cap.  64.  The  preamble  of  which 
states  the  Company  to  have  been  "  la- 
"  bouring  for  some  time  past  under  great 
"  and  unusual  difficulties,"  and  to  be  in 
ui^nt  need  of  immediate  'relief,  to  save 
them,  as  would  appear,  from  utter  min, 
a  loan  of  1,400,000/.  in  ^Echequer  bills 
is  granted.^  the  participation  money  of 
400,000/.  per  annum  given  up,  as  well  as 

*  Brace's  Plans,  &c.  p.  329. 

t  Vide  CAop.  III.  p.  019  to  B93,  for  the  distress  and  alana 
of  the  directors,  in  consequence  of  Inlls  dntwn  on  them  rron 
India  to  a  large  amount. 
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the  indemnification  for  duties  oa  tea ;  and 
the  surplus  of  revenue  and  profits  ordered 
to  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
aforementioned  loan,  and  the  diminution 
of  the  bond  debt  to  1,500,000/. 

By  19  Geo.  3.  cap.  61.  The  debt  to  govern- 
ment of  1,400,000/.  being  discharged,  and 
&e  bond  debt  reduced  to  1,500,000/.,  the 
territorial  possessions  and  revenues  re- 
main with  the  Company  for  one  year; 
bnt  the  whole  surplus,  after  paying  a 
dividend  of  8  per  cent.,  to  be  reserved, 
to  await  a  further  agreement  between 
the  public  and  the  Company. 

By  20  G.  3.  cap.  56.  The  territorial  possesaions 
are  continued  for  another  year  with  the 
E.  I.  Company ;  but  their  affairs  not  being 
restored,  the  surplus  of  revenue  and  pro- 
fits were  again  reserved,  to  await  a  further 
agreement,  as  above. 

By  21  Geo.  3.  cap.  65.  The  Company  are 
required  to  pay  into  the  Exchequer 
400,000/.  in  dischai^  of  claims  of  the 
public,  up  to  March  1781.  The  terri- 
torial possessions  are  then  continued  as 
before,  on  condition,  viz. 

That  the  clear  siu^lus  of  revenue  after 
defraying  all  territorial  charges  and  ex- 
pences,  and 

R  R  2 
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All  the  clear  profits  of  the  Company. 
after  providing  for  the  cunent  payments 
of  interest,  and  other  outgoings,  chai^;es, 
and  expences,  be  appropriated  to  pay  a 
dividend  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and 
three  fourths  of  the  remaining  surplus 
to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer,  and  to  be 
at  the  disposal  of  Parliament. 

By  the  same  act  the  Company  were  to 
victual  H.  M.  ships  employed  in  India 
at  their  own  ezpence ;  but  government, 
owing  to  their  distress,  agreed  to  repay 
them  in  England  one  fourth  of  the  amount 
for  their  own  sole  use  and  benefit ;  or, 
should  profits  be  deficient,  as  much  more 
as  would  suffice,  with  their  profits,  to 
make  up  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent. 

1782.  By  22  Geo.  3.  cap.  51.    Profits 'are  acknow- 

ledged to  have  fallen  short  of  the  divi- 
dend by  22,023/. ;  the  sum  of  100,000/. 
(part  of  the  400,000/.  required  by  21  G.  3. 
to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer),  and 
396,466/.  25.  6d.  for  customs,  are  stated 
to  be  due  to  government,  adding — "  The 
"  said  Company  being  still  in  distress,  it 
"  is  fit  the  said  payments  should  be 
"  postponed" — these  payments  were  ac- 
cordingly post^ned  until  April,  1783. 

1783.  By  23  Geo.  3.  cap.  36.  The  preceding  debts  are 
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found  to  be  still  unpaid;  that  42,105/. 
6s.  lOd.  for  customs  had  since  accrued, 
and  that  23,000/.  more  would  fall  due  in 
July  1783;  and  "the  Company  (it  is 
"  added)  having  become  muck  distressed 
"  in  their  affairs  at  home,  and  applied 
"  to  parliament  for  relief,  having  been 
*'  obliged  to  postpone  many  other  of  their 
"  commercial  debts,"  these,  sums  are 
again  postponed ;  and  the  Company  em- 
powered to  encrease  their  bond  debt  in 
the  sum  of  300,000/. 
By  23  G.  3.  cap.  83.  It  appears  that  the  Com- 
pany owed  644,743/.  17^.  id.  for  ciistomB ; 
that  270,000/.  more  would  be  due  by 
lOtfa  December,  1783 ;  that  the  100,000/. 
(part  of  the  400,000/.  due  in  1781)  was 
still  unpaid ;  that  from  March  1782  to 
March  1783,  profits  were  d^cient  to 
pay  the  8  per  cent,  dividend  of  266,000/. 
by  255,813/.,  in  other  words,  that  they 
had  only  187/.  of  profit;  that  "  the  Com- 
"  pany  were  much  distressed  in  their 
"  aflairs  at  home,  whence  it  was  found 
"  uecessar}'  to  grant  further  relief;" 
wherefore  the  above  payments  were  again 
deferred ;  and  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury  empowered  to  assist  the  Com- 
pany with  a  loan  of  Exchequer  bills  to 
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the  amount  of  300,000/.  at  41.  15$.  per 
cent,  interest ;  and  until  these  debts 
could  be  repaid,  and  the  bond  debt  re- 
duced to  1,500,000/  the  public  were  to 
forego  all  participation  in  the  surplus 
revenue  and  prc^ts. 

By  24  Geo.  3.  sess.  1.  cap.  35.  The  debts  for 
customs,  &c.  being  still  unpaid,  pay- 
ment again  postponed  until  May  1784. 

By  24  Geo.  3.  cap.  34.  The  debt  for  cnstoms 
being  now  923,519/.  54.  id.,  the  debt  of 
100,000/.  due  in  1781  still  unpaid,  as  well 
as  the  debt  on  Exchequer  bills  of  300,000/. 
the  bond  debt  being  2  millions,  and  a 
deficiency  in  the  yearns  profit  of  141,941/. 
to  pay  8  per  cent,  dividends ;  and  finally 
bills  drawn  on  the  Company  for  1,690,000/., 
besides  China  bills,  being  to  be  met,  and 
300,000/.  due  on  accepted  bills  ;•  a  fur- 
ther postponement  of  the  debts  to  the 
public  was  granted  till  1st  Jan.  1786. 
Meanwhile  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  was 
still  authorized  ;t  and  the  surplus  revenue 

■  Vide  Chap.  III.  p.  533  to  536,  and  the  9th  Report  of 
the  select  committee  for  the  occasba  of  these  IWa. 

t  lliioi^faout  these  difficolties,  the  8  per  ceoL  dividend  was 
always  carefully  provided  for,  on  which  Mill  observes,  that  the 
Company  "  borrowed  money  to  divide  among  themselves,  a 
"  sin^ar  way  for  a  trader  of  keeping  out  of  debt." — MiU,  vol.  iL 
p.  693. 
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and  profits  ordered  to  be  wholly  appro- 
priated to  the  liquidation  of  debts. 

By  26  Geo.  3.  cap.  62.  The  Ck>mpany  were  178 
authorized  to  raise  money  to  relieve 
their  distresses  by  selling  or  mortgaging 
1,207,5592.  I5s.  being  part  of  the  debt  of 
4,200,000/.  due  by  Goremment  to  the 
Company,  to  be  held  by  subscribers  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  2,992,440/.  5*. — 
other  part  of.  the  said  debt  —  were  held ; 
and  likewise  to  borrow,  or  add  to  their 
capital  stock,  800,000/.  it  being  "  neces- 
"  saiy  and  expedient,  it  is  stated,  that 
"  the  Company  should  be  thus  enabled  to 
"  raise  a  further  sum  of  money  than  they 
"  otherwise  could  do,  to  extend  their 
"  trade,  and  to  discharge  the  demands  to 
*'  which  they  are  liable." 

By  28  Geo.  3.  cap.  29.   The  Company  were     17f 
empowered  to  raise  1,200,000/.  on  their 
bonds,  "  in  consideration  of  the  state  of 
"  their  affairs,  and  to  discharge  debts." 

By  29  Geo.  3.  cap.  65.  "  The  affaire  of  the  I7i 
"  Company  again  requiring  the  advance 
"  ofaconsiderable  sum  of  money"  to  meet 
pressing  demands,  they  were  accordingly 
authorized  to  raise  the  same  by  adding 
one  million  to  their  capital  stock  ;  and 

By  33  Geo.  3.  cap.  47.  To  add  another  million     17^ 
to  their  capital  stock  for  the  same  purpose ; 
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thus  borrowing,  or  adding  to  capital,  (another 
name  for  borrowing)  no  less  a  sum  altogether, 
from  1773  to  1793,  than  9,587,550/.*  which, 
together  with  all  the  surplus  revenue  of  India 
during  the  period,  was  applied)  as  manifested 
in  the  preceding  statutes  (and  therefore  wholly 
sunk,  in  the  discharge  of  the  Company's  com- 
mercial expenditure  and  debts. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  Committee  well 
knew  that,  from  1793  down  to  the  period  of 
their  own  sitting  in  1812,  frequent  applications 
continued  to  be  made  by  the  Company  to  Par- 
liament for  relief,  under  commercial  difficul- 

*  Ih'a  sura  ia  made  up  as  follows : 

Borrowed  in  1773  of  government   1,400,000 

Addition  to  boad  debt  in  1783 £00,000 

Borrrowed  of  governmeat  do 300,000 

Mortgage  of  annuities  in  1786 l,207,559t 

800,000^  added  to  capital  do.  jieldbg 1 ,240,000 

Addition  to  bond  debt  in  1788 1,200,000 

One  million  added  to  capital  in  178S,  yielding. .  1,740,000 
.Do.  do.  1793,    do 3.000,000 

Total £9,587^9 

Exclusive  of  loans  fiom  the  Bank,  which,  in  as  far  as  the 
same  or  other  loans  were  repaid,  could  only  be  so  discharged 
by  the  wh(de  BUiplns  revenue  of  India  being  left,  as  seen  in 
the  statutes  above  quoted,  at  die  disposal  of  the  Company. 

t  Whether  any  or  what  money  was  raised  on  this  security  is 
not  stated.  The  whole  sum  still  stands  in  the  public  weoonts, 
as  "  due  by  Government  to  the  Company." 
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ties ;  that  with  a  large  surplus  revenue  in  In- 
dia,  vhich  they  themselves  fully  admit,  not 
one  of  the  grand  anticipatioDS  of  Mr.  Dundas 
in  1793*  (p.  593-'4.)  vit^  a  trifling  exception  in 
the  two  succeeding  years,  of  250,000/.  each 
into  His  Majesty's  Exchequer,  had  even  a 
beginning ;  that  even  this  trifling  attempt  was 
mere  delusion,  for,  in  the  same  year,  or  1794, 
the  33d  of  the  King,  cap.  47.,  having  required 
the  bond  debt,  then  3.200,000/.,  to  be  reduced 
to  1,500,000/.,  in  the  attempt  to  do  so,  and  to 
make  shew  of  a  payment  into  the  Exchequer, 
further  distress  occurred,  and  a  fresh  appli- 
cation to  Parliament  for  relief;  on  which  the 
Company  were  released  from  iurther  reduc- 
tions of  the  bond  debt,  its  limit  being  extended 
to  two  millions,  with  liberty  to  borrow  one 
million  more.* 

The  Committee  also  knew  that,  in  1797,  the 
Company  were  empowered  to  add  two  millions 
more  to  their  capital  stock  ;t  but  this  was  not 
availed  of  for  the  plainest  of  all  reasons,  that 
additions  to  capital  were  generally  required  by 
Parliament,  to  be  employed  in  reducing  bond 
debt  — *  a  salutary  restriction  which  was  after- 
wards repealed  on  account  of  the  Company's 
encreasing  difficulties. 

From  1793  to  1705,  the  bond  debt  appears 
•  34  Geo.  3.  cap.  41.  f  37  Geo.  3.  cap.  31. 
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to  have  exceeded  two  nuUionB.  From  1796 
to  1804,  it  was  kept  under  two  milliiHis.  Af- 
ter  that  .year,'  a  ]KtogTessiTe  eacrease  ap- 
pears; so  that  in  March  1807,  it  amounted  to 
2,882,775/.,  when  the  Company  were  em- 
powered to  raise  a  further  sum  on  bond  <^ 
two  millions,  so  that  the  limit  of  Uie  bond 
debt  wad  thus  extended  to  5^000,000^.* 

The  -bond  debt  being  on  the  1st  of  March 
1810,  4,900,000/.,  and  the  Company  still  in 
distress,  they  were  further  empowered  to  bor- 
row two  millions  more  on  bond ;  thus  making 
the  limit  of  the  bond  debt  seven  millions.t 

It  must  also  have  been  known  to  the  Select 
Committee,  that  the  Company  were  obliged, 
in  1811,  to  borrow  irom  Government  in  Ex- 
chequer biUs  1,500,000/.  more ;  and  that  their 
bond  debt,  on  the  1st  of  March  1812,  had  en- 
creased  to  6,565,905/. ;  and  in  all  probability 
further  known  to  them,  .that  in  1812,  the  Com- 
pany had  been  obliged  to  borrow  2,500,000/. 
from  His  Majesty's  Government  to  meet 
pressing  home  demands. 

With  these  important  &cts,  thus  within  the 
ken  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Committee — 
with  a  series  of  commercial  embarrassments, 
from  year  to  year,  pressed  on  their  notice, 

*  47Geo.3.sesB.2.cap.41.  t  51  Geo.3.  cap.64. 
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and  arising  ill  two  particular  instances  from 
the  necessity  which  the  government  of  India 
had  imhappily  imposed  on  the  Directors  of 
paying  for  some  of  their  investments,  instead 
of  getting  the  whole  for  nothing — with  scarcely 
a  fraction  of  the  known  surplus  revenue  of 
India  passing  into  His  Majesty's  Exche- 
quer, but,  on  the  contrary,  appropriated  to 
dischai^  the  Company's  commercial  debts — 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  many  millions 
borrowed,  or  raised  under  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  their 
home  affairs,  and  to  save  them  irom  impend- 
ing bankruptcy — with  such  plain  indications 
before  the  Committee  of  the  prosperous  state 
of  territory,  and  the  beggary  of  commerce- 
it  is,  I  repeat  it,  unaccountable  that  no  sus- 
picion should  have  been  excited,  either  in  1793 
or  in  1812,  as  to  the  commercial  origin  of  the 
Company's  embarrassments  and  debts.  Sus- 
picioti  however  slept.  Mr.  Dundas  pronounced 
the  Indian  debt  to  be  territorial ;  and  territorial 
it  was  accordingly  voted,  and  enacted,  to  be, 
without  farther  consideration  or  enquiry,  as  to 
its  real  source. 

It  is  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  chapter  to 
examine  the  discussions  which  took  place  in 
1703,  as  to  the  future  administration  of  the 
British  possessions  in  India ;  but  it  will  not  be 
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iirelevant  to  notice  certain  principles  that  were 
then  establiBhed,and  admitted  on  all  sides,  tiz. 

That  the  Company  are,  of  r^{ht,  by  Tirtue 
of  successive  charters,  a  body  corporate  vith 
perpetual  succession,  that  is,  entitled  to  re- 
main a  body  corporate  to  carry  on  trade  to 
the  East  Indies  upon  a  joint  stock,  as  well 
as  His  Majesty's  other  subjects.    But 

"  That  all  acquisitions,  territories,  Sec.  made 
"  by  arms,  or  by  treaty  by  the  subjects  of  this 
"  realm,  do  of  right  belong  to  the  state."* 

A  delegated  authority  was  thereon  granted 
to  the  Company  to  administer  the  political 
affairs  of  India  for  specified  periods ;  daring 
which  it  was  intended  and  declared  that  they 
should  remit,  through  their  trade,  the  surplta 
revenue  of  the  Indian  territories,  so  that  the 
said  swyius  might  be  "  made  to  flow  home  fn 
'*  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors,  and  of  Uie  pub- 
•'  lie  at  large/'t 

In  respect  to  the  Company's  right  to  be  a 

*  OpitiioiiB  of  Mr.  Yorke,  Attorney  Geoeral,  and  of  Mr. 
Pratt,  Solicitor  General. 

f  Brace's  Plana,  p.  5  and  187.  el  leq.  On  this  occaakia 
Mr.  Duadas  "  succeeded  in  perauading  Pariianient  and  the  na- 
*  *'  UoD,  that  India  had  fairly  begaa  to  be,  what  India  would  oon 
"  tinue  to  bei  a  vail  source  qf  wealth  to  the  nation,  afibrding 
"  a  tUTplut  revenue  sufficient  to  enrich  the  East  India  Com- 
*'  pany,  andcoR(ri(u^e  largely  loteards  the  maintenattce  nf  the 
•'  British  Oovemmenl  itself. "—Mili,  toI.  iii.  p.  362. 
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perpetual  trading  Company,  I  presume  it  re- 
quires no  argument  to  prove,  that  the  power 
which  invested  them  with  this  right — avowedly 
at  the  time  to  promote  the  public  good— may, 
when  the  public  good  shall  obviously  require 
it,  with  equal  juatice  and  propriety,  cancel  or 
repeal  the  right. 

The  other  principle  had  equal  reference  to 
the  best  means  of  promoting  the  public  benefit. 
If  the  splendid  anticipations  of  Mr.  Dundas 
had  been  realized — if,  out  of  the  produce  of  in- 
vestments at  home,  the  Indian  debt  could 
have  been  reduced,  as  proposed,  to  2  crores  of 
rupees  —  if  the  annuity  of  £00,0001.  per  an- 
nom  to  the  public  had  been  paid — if  the  other 
^btB  of  the  Company  had  been  paid,  and  the 
bond  debtpermanently  reduced  to  1,500,0002. — 
and,  if  thegnarantee  fund  of  1 2  millions,  or  any 
part  of  it,  had  been  made  up,  some  plea  might 
have  been  raised  to  justify  so  improvident  an 
appropriation  as  a  crore  of  rupees  annually 
out  of  the  territorial  revenues  of  India;  it 
might,  in  such  case,  have  been  admitted,  how- 
ever unwise  the  means,  that  the  object  had 
been  partially  attained.  But  unhappily  every 
oneof  Mr.  Dundas's  proposed  appropriations  of 
surplus  profits  resulted  in  disappointment. 
Two  half-yearly  payments,  of  250,000/.  each, 
on  account  of  the  annual  500,000/.  to  be  paid 
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into  His  Majesty's  Exchequer  for  the  use  of 
the  public,  were  made  in  1793-4  and  1794-5, 
when  the  "perennial  stream"  ceased  to  flow,  and 
has  been  dried  upunfortunately  ever  since.* 

The  great .  error  in  1793,  lay  in  continuing 
the  union  of  territory  and  commerce  in  the 
same  hands.  It  might  easily  have  been  fore- 
seen, that  when  the  legislature  authorized 
commerce  to  help  herself  from  territorial  funds, 
she  would  readily  do  so  (and  more  especially 
when  lacking  funds  of  her  own)  without  any 
nice  regard  eidier  to  measure,  or  the  conve- 
nience of  the  contributor.  It  might  as  truly 
have  been  foretold  that  funds,  thus  easily  pro- 
cured, would  be  heedlessly,  and  wastefuUy,  ex- 
pended. In  administeriDg  the  aflairs  of  the 
union  the  first  consideration  has  always  ac- 
cordingly been  the  provision  of  adequate  in- 
vestments, to  supply  the  Company!s  wants  at 
home.  The  Court  of  Birectots  had,  as  we 
have  seen  (^p.  505-)  previous  to  1793,  peremp- 
torily enjoined  their  government  abroad,  (and 
they  have  uniformly  acted  on  the  injunction 
since,)  "  that  every  other  consideration  wtu  to 
"  give  place  to  the  essential  and  primary  objects 


•  Vide  Fourth  Report  Sel.  Com.  House  of  Com.  1812, 
with  Appendix  48 ,  and  remuks  thei»oa,  in  Rickards'  Speecbea, 
Part  111.  p.  208.  el  teq. 
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<*  of  their  investments."  We  have  also  seen 
(jt.  579.)  how  the  provision  of  these  invest- 
ments by  draining  the  revenue  treasuries  led 
to  the  accumulation  of  debt.  When  therefore 
loans  were  raised  abroad,  they  v&e  without 
scruple  placed  to  territorial  account,  for  no 
other  reason,  that  can  be  conceived,  except- 
ing that  it  was  a  hopeless  matter  to  expect 
either  principal,  or  interest,  could  be  defrayed 
by  the  bankrupt  partner  of  this  united  concern. 

If  then  we  were  to  enquiro  what  benefit  had 
resulted  to  the  Proprietors  of  India  stock,  or 
to  the  public,  from  this  happy,  and  united 
administration,  the  simple,  if  not  only,  r^ly 
must  be,  that  the  Proprietors  of  East  India 
stock  have  with  the  ud  of  rereune,  continued 
to  enjoy  their  8  and  10  per  cent,  dividends 
throughout  the  period,  leaving  to  the  public, 
with  their  territorial  possessions,  to  bear  all 
the  sins  of  the  union  daring  its  continuance, 
and  the  consequent  responsibility  attaching  to 
its  erroneous  enactments  in  all  time  to  come. 

These,  in  a  few  words,  are  the  simple  and 
obvious  results  of  the  unnatural  syst^n  of 
uniting  revenue,  and  commerce,  in  the  same 
hands.  It  has  been  argued,  in  defence  of  this 
system,  that  "  the  rendering  the  revenues  of 
"  those  (Indian)  territories  subservient  to  in- 
"  vestments  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
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"  the  acquisitions  being  made  by  a  commercial 
"  body,"*  and  a  string  of  vague  and  crude  lea- 
sooa  has  been  tbereon  founded  to  eadeavoor 
to  prove  the  impolicy,  in  the  peculiar  case  of 
the  East  India  Company,  of  separating  the 
united  concern ;  Eind  the  impossibility  of  re- 
mitting the  aurphu  revenue  to  England  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  except  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Company's  trade.  That  a  cchu- 
mercial  body  making  conquests  should,  if 
unfwntrouled,  apply  the  resources  thereof  to  its 
own  benefit  is  natural  enough  ;  but  no  excuse 
for  govern  ment  continuing  so  unnatural  a  union, 
in  defiance  of  sound  principle,  and  after  its  evils 
had  been  made  manifest  to  all  eyes,  excepting 
those  which  might,  bnt  wouid  mot,  see. 

It  may  also  be  contended  that  tlie  appli- 
cation of  revenue  to  the  provision  of  invest- 
ments has  been  specially  l^alized,  at  least 
ever  since  the  act  of  1793.  True,  it  has  been 
legalized ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  consider 
this  any  other  than  an  act  of  consummate  foily, 
were  it  not,  at  the  same  time,  admitted  that 
such  an  appropriation  of  the  territorial  re- 
sources was  conditionally  legalized  for  the 
attainment  of  some  other  object,  or  objects ; 
which  objects,  in  the  act  of  1793,  are  stated 

*  Bruce'a  Plans,  Sec.  p.  43. 
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to  be  the  several  appropriatioDs  of  the  surplus 
produce  of  the  inTestmeots  noted  above.  Now 
as  none  of  these  objects  have  been  realized, 
beyond  an  amount  not  worth  noticing,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  condition,  or  object  of  the 
appropriation  has  not  been  fulfilled ;  con- 
sequently that  the  advances  of  revenue  to 
commerce  can  only  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  loan  or  debt,  which  commerce 
ought  to  pay  with  interest,  or  duly  to  account 
for,  to  territory  from  the  first  advances  in 
1765,  down  to  the  present  day. 

Propped  and  supported,  however,  by  this 
unnatural  aid,  the  Company's  trade  pro- 
ceeded, as  might  be  anticipated,  on  a  scale 
proportioned  always  to  their  home  wants.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  too,  that  in  all  the  ac- 
counts presented  by  the  Company  to  parlia- 
ment, there  are  none  that  exhibit  anything 
like  a  precise  account  of  commercial  profit  or 
Ipss  on  the  whole  concern — none  indeed  from 
which  any  such  exact  account  can  be  col- 
lected. Most,  if  not  the  whole,  of  these  docu- 
ments are  mere  estimates,  with  a  multiplicity 
of  avowed  omissions,  which  none  but  the 
accountants  in  charge  of  the  Company's 
books  could  accurately  supply.  The  follow-  ' 
ing  statements  are  accordingly,  compiled  from 
various  documents,  dispersed  through  a  mass 
of  printed  official  papers,  delivered  in  to  meet 

VOL.  II.  s  s 
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some  particular  purpose,  or  s<Hne  required 
object ;  and  if  inaccuracies  shall  be  discoTcred 
in   them   (though   trifling   inaccuracies  are 
of  no  importance  as  to  the  general  result  of 
the  questions  here  discussed)  the  imperfect 
or  unconnected  state  <^  the  documents  quoted 
must  be  allowed  as  an  excuse. 
InToica  amount  of  goods,  storea,  aad  buUioD  ex- 
ported bj  the  Company  to  India  and  China, 
from  1793-4  to  1808-9,  or.  16  yean.— A  pp.  5. 
nird  Report — with   10  per  cent,  added  for 

charges    £38,154,872 

Minus — Starts,  as  distinguished  from 
wooHens,  metals,  wine,  &c.  or 
goods  for  sale. — App.  35,  Fourth 
Report  5,855,116 


il  supply  in  goodl 

awl  bullion  for  16  years £32.299,756 

Bills  of  exchange  on  Court  of  directors 
from  1793-4  to  1808-9,  or  16  years 
— minus  the  column  of  India  debt. 

— App.'6.  Third  Report £14,940,916 

Leu  bills  in  &TD<tr  of  the  Court  for 
tlie  same  period. — App.  38.  Fourth 

Report 994,073' 

13,946,843 

£46,246,599 

*  lUs  s«m  indudes  bills  on  government  io  ftrDnr  of  tie 
Court.  But  in  respect  to  the  preceding  sum,  or  tuUs  on  the 
Court,  the  i^ipendix  quoted  contains  the  following  remadt :  — 
"  It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  distinguish  the  whde 
"  amount  drawn  for  general  pttrpotes,  from  the  principal  and 
"  intefest  of  Indian  loans,  no  complete  separation  faaring 
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Brought  fOTTBid £46,246,599 

Deduct  losses  od  outward  voy 

ages.— App.  7.  Third  Report 444,311 

Total  net  supply  from  England 

to  India  in  16  yean £45,798,288 

Invoice  amount  of  goods  sold  by  the 
Company  from  1793-4  to  1808-9, 
or  16  yean.— App.  25.  Fourth  Re- 

portofSel.Com.  1812   £47,489,995 

Add  amount  loet  on  homewud  • 

TOyage.—App.47. Third  Rep.    ),37),788 
Do.  commercial  chargM  not  add- 
ed to  invMces.— Ai^.  l?.T^ir(l 
Report •. , .    2,783,848 

Total  letama  by  India  and  China £51,645,631 

From  1809-10  to  1828.9,  or  19  ynn. 
liiTOice  amount  of  goods  and  bdlion 
.   exported  by  the  Company  to  India 

and  China,  from  1 8 1 0-1 1  to  1 828-9, 

being  19  years.— No.  28  of  "  Papers 

relating  to  the  finances  of  Indb,  and 

the  trade  ot  India  and   China," 

p.66-7    £24,626,583 

Addforstoresaiperdo.  do.  do.    ..  '9,796,083 

£34,420,««6 
"  been  made  in  the  advices ;  but  the  column  of  Indian  debt 
•'  shews  the  amount  drawn  on  that  account,  as  far  as  can  be 
**  poajtivdy  qwcified."  We  AaU  probably,  tiiereforc,  not  be 
&r  wrong  ia  alloiring  the  surplus  of  one  appendix  to  be  set 
against  the  sur^Jus  of  the  other. 

*  There  are  no  means,  in  this  instance,  of  separating  the 
political  lUxea  fiom  couunenial  stores,  as  in  the  fofao-  state- 
ment. 
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Brou^t  foTwaid . . .  .£34,420,666 

Commercial  billi  of  ex- 

chai^  OD  court  of  di- 

rectora  for  lame  period. 

No>.  33  and  34  of  Pa- 

pe«,&e £3,547.262 

Less  biDs  in  favour.  Nos. 

29  &  30  do.  do 239,064 

3,308,198 


Net  commercial  supply  to  India £37,728,864 

Invoice  amountof  ca^oea  from  China 

to  En^nd  from  1614-15  tol827-8, 

being  14  yean.— No.  20,  p.  34  of 

"  Papers- relatii^  to  the  -trade  of 

"  India  and  Chma,  June,  1829."..£26,61 1,422 
Average'  of  preceding  amount  for 

five  years  wanting  to  complete ....  9,504,078 
InvMce  amount  of  cargoes  from  India 

(Bengal,  Madras  and  Bombay  only) 

from  1811-12  to  1826-7,  being  16 

yean.— No.  40  of  "  Papers  relative 

"  to  the  finances  of  India,  Feb. 

"  1830,"  at  2*.  per  current  rupee..  22,010,372 
Average  *  of  preceding  ,  amount  for 

three  years  wanting  to  complete  ..    4,136,944 

Total  imports    from   India  and 

Chbtt  for  19  yean 62,252,8 1 6 

*  These  averages  are  tdtea  for  want  of  means  to  state  the 
exact  amount  of  returns  in  the  yean  specified. 

The  period  of  the  latter  sUtement  is  taken  from  1810-11 
to  1828-9,  instead  of  from  1808-9  to  1827-8,  because  die 
documents  referred  to  extend  no  farther  back  than  dte  first 
mentioned  year. 
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Brought  forward  ..  ..£63,252,816 
Commercial  cha^s  not  added  to  in- 
voices.— >No6.  10  andll  of  Papers, 
Feb.  1830 935,212 

Total   returns  from   India   and 

China  in  19  yean £63,188,028 

The  preceding  accounts  are  only  calcalated 
to  gire  a  general  view  of  the  course,  and 
value,  of  the  Company's  trade.  Precision 
in  respect  to  their  commercial  operations,  or 
the  results,  is,  as  before  observed,  utterly  unat- 
tainable from  the  documents  in  print.  In 
the  foregoing  statements,  for  example,  and  the 
accounts  from  which  they  are  taken,  cai^oes 
and  charges  —  goods  and  stores  —  bills  of 
exchange  commercial  and  political — are  so 
blended  as  to  render  accurate  distinction  im- 
possible. "  Commercial  chaiiges  not  added 
"  to  Invoices"  constitute  a  separate  head  in 
the. Company's  accounts  ;  but  no  man,  ac- 
quainted with  the  Company's  commercial  es-. 
tablishments  and.  buildings  abroad,  can  for 
a  moment  conceive  it  possible  that  they  can 
be  maintained  atso.smaU.a  cost  as  that  above 
given.  The  supplies  to  Bencoolett,St.  Helena 
&c.  are  stated  in  the  first  period  to  amount 
to  3,732,393/.*  and  in  the  second  period  to 

'  App.51,  FourtbRep.  Com.  HouKof  Com. 1812. 
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4,134,278/.,»  together  7,806,671/.  one  half  of 
which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  highest 
authorities  who  have  examined  these  ac- 
counts, ought  to  be  borne  by  the  commercial 
head.  There  is  besides  a  most  costly  esta- 
blishment in  Cbidft,  of  vhich,  although  part 
be  piid  at  home,  the  remainder  must  necessa- 
rily be  disbonied  abroad.  These  charges 
therefore,  propeiiy  adjusted,  would  add  to  the 
weight  which  oi^ht  to  &11  on  oranmerce,  but 
which  is  now,  as  I  conceive,  improperly  charged 
on  territory. 

On  the  other  hand  tlie  political  chaigcs 
paid  in  England  mny  be  ccmsidered  in  the 
nature  of  a  supply  to  India.  In  the  first  period 
these  chaises  are  stated  to  amount  to 
fi,672,517/.t  for  16  years,  and  in  the  8ec<md 
period  to  36,738,763/. j:  for  1»  years. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  political 
charges  in  England,  and  the  surplus  revenue 
abroad,  would  balance  each  other;  for  these, 
with  many  other  charges,  including  bills  for 
principal  and  interest  of  India  debt,  are  de* 
fimyed  in  England  from  the  sale  proceeds  of 
hocMrward  eai^^oes.     An  exact  applicatioa 

*  No.2,  {1.15,  of  Papers  rdatifiguth«  Stmnces  of  lodit, 
VA.  U30. 

t  App.46toThirdRep.ofSd.Com.HoaKofCoin.1811. 

i  No.  2,  p.  15,  of  Papers  relating  to  the  financci  ot  India, 
Ac.  ¥eh.  1830 
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tiierefore  of  the  surplus  to  particular  pay- 
ments could  not  be  given  without  reference 
to  the  Company's  books,  which,  as  before 
observed,  are  not  accessible  to  the  public. 

All  therefore  that  can,  with  certainty,  be 
collected  from  official  accounts  and  records 
in  print — and  this  constitutes  the  most  impor- 
tant question  of  the  whole  inquiry  —  is,  Uiat 
ever  since  the  year  1765  territory,  in  other 
words  the  revenues  of  India,  and  loans,  have 
furnished  the  only  funds  on  which  the  Com- 
pany's trade  either  was,  or  could  be,  carried 
on.  T}ieir  own  subscribed  capital,  first  of 
3,200,000/.,  and  afterwards  of  7,780,000/., 
had  long  vanished,  or  been  absorbed  by 
losses,  wasteful  expenditure,  or  in  dormant 
and  unproductive  property.  The  "  revenue 
"  imnestment"  to  the  extent  of  one  million 
sterling  and  upwards  per  annum,  was  the 
constant  boast  of  the  governments  of  India, 
previous  to  1793.  A  large  surplus  revenue, 
with  expectations  of  increase,  was  also  the 
boast  of  Mr.  Dundas  (vid.  p.  593  and  eoo.^  and 
its  application  to  investment  the  ground  work 
of  his  proposed  magnificent  appropriations ; 
(vid.  p.  504  J  and  this  application,  sanctioned 
by  successive  Acts  of  Parliament,  has  been 
the  invariable  practice  to  the  present  day. 
As  far  then  as  published  records  go,  we  are 
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authorized  to  conclude,  that  the  revenues  and 
loans  of  India  constituted  then,  as  now,  the 
Company's  trading  capital;  that  territory 
furnished  the  only  means  of  enabling  the 
Company  not  onhf  to  make  home  payments, 
but  to  furnish  exports  in  return  to  India,  as 
once  openly  avowed  (vid.  p.  536,  Ch.  III.) 
by  the  Bengal  Government ;  and  that  the  same 
fact  was  equally  and  unequivocally  confiimed 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  their  memorable 
declaration  (vid.  p.  521.  Ch.  III.)  that  their 
" revenve investments" and  the  proceeds  there- 
of in  England  constituted  "  the  oniy  channel 
"  of  their  receipts." 

When  therefore  the  Act  of  1813  supposes 
the  political  or  territorial  payments  in  En- 
gland to  be  an  advance  from  real  commercial 
funds,  which  the  governments  abroad  were 
required  to  replace,  in  the  following  year,  by 
corresponding  advances  to'  the  commercial 
department,  they  completely  reversed  the 
order  of  facts.  The  original  advance  proceed- 
ed clearly  from  territorj' ;  without  which  com- 
merce must  have  stopped  payment  long  ago 
in  England.  The  proof  of  this  most  impor- 
tant fact  seems  irrefragable ;  and  consequently 
to  confirm  Mr.  Warren  Hasting's  declaration 
(vid.  p.  318.  Ch.  III.)  that  territory  "  has 
"  alone  supported  the  Company's  commerce,"  or. 
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as  he  says  In  another  place,  furnished  it  with 
"  investments  virtually  for  nothing" 

It  would  be  a  vain  task  to  attempt  to  exhi- 
bit any  thing  like  a  balance  of  profit  or  loss 
on  the  preceding  series  of  commercial  adven- 
tures. The  omission  of  charges,  which  uni- 
formly and  habitually  occur  in  the  Company's 
estimates  of  commercial  profit,  has  been  more 
than  once  noticed  in  these  pages.  In  one  of 
the  plans  for  British  India  detailed  by  Mr. 
Bruce*  there  is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of 
our  remarks  on  this  head.  It  is  too  long  for 
a  quotation ;  but  the  reader  may  refer  to  it  from 
the  following  abstract.  An  estimate'  (for  we 
hare  nothing  but  commercial  estimates  any 
where)  of  the  Company's  trade  is  present- 
ed, taken  as  an  average  from  aggregate 
amounts  in  preceding  years,  in  which  it  is 
computed  that  1,110,000^  are  annually  re- 
quired to  "  provide  investments  in  India,-' 
and  1,900,000/.  to  "  provide  investments  in 
* '  China ;  "  that  the  sale  proceeds  of  these 
investments  in  England  woidd  average 
4,700,0002. ;  and  that  after  deducting  prime 
cost,  with  no  o^er  charges  than,  "  freight, 
"  customs,  and  charges  of  merchandize  in 
"  England,'*  this  would  leave  a  profit  on  the 

t  Snice's  Plans,  &c.  p.  226.  et  seq. 
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Ittdia  Mde,  of £90,000 

And  on  the  China  trade  of 37S,000 

To  which  ia  added  profit,  being  the  duties 

collected  on  private  trade 70,000 

And  interest  on  d^  due  by  govemttaent  .     36,226 

Total £571,226 

And  Hue  is  called  their  home  profit,  or  commeidal 


But  it  is  added,  that  oa  fratning^  this  eiti- 
mate,  freight  U  talcon  at  the  reduced 
rates,  ptiyabla  in  time  of  peace,  and  no 
aUowance  made  foi  the  hazard  of  the 
■eaa,  or  of  enemies,  for  eipences  of  re- 
cruits, and  pensions  to  superannuated 
officers  and  servants,  together  per  ann.     40,000 

For  annual  interest  on  India  debt  tnas- 
fsrredhome lOfi.OOO 

Fw  do.  on  3,200,000/.  bond  debt 128,000 

For  dividend  on  capital  stock  of  5  milUonii 
atSpercent.  400,000 


Leaving,  therefore,  an  excess  of  charge,  of. . .  .£101,774 
To  this  may  be  added  the  charges  of  mer- 
chandize in  India,  which  seem  to  be  omitted 
in  the  estimate,  together  with  the  "  commer- 
"  cial  charges  not  added  to  inToices."  The 
latter  is  stated  in  the  appendices  to  Chap.  JT. 
to  amount  to  121,299/.  per  annum,  though 
greatly,  as  I  conceive,  under-rated.*    The  es- 

*  IntheSecondReportoftheCommitteeof  Secrecyori772, 
p.  30,  the  expence  of  commereial  building!  and  forts,  between 
1757  and  1772,  is  sUted  to  be  3,728,552/.  or  per  ann.  248,570^. 
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timate  also  supposes  neith^i*  profit,  not  loss,  on 
the  ejcport  trade ;  although,  in  other  official 
documents,  a  considerable  loss  is  admitted. 
With  these  additions  it  is  manifest  that  the 
whole  loss  on  the  Company's  trftde  at  this 
time,  or  deficit  of  what  is  called  their  commer- 
cial revenue,  must  have  amounted  t<y  several 
hundred  thousand  pounds  pet  annum,  and 
may  therefore  easily  account  for  the  constant 
ftccumtUation  of  debt.* 

The  diificulties  of  unravelling  the  Com- 
pany's commercial  accounts  were  not  confined 
to  this  period.  A  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  employed,  from  1809 
to  1812,  on  a  very  laborious  inveatigation  of 
the  Company's  affairs;  and  their  five  Reports, 
with  their  several  appendices,  contain  a  mass 
of  important  and  useful  matter.  Valuable, 
however,  as  these  documents  are,  the  two 
most  important  points  of  the  whole  enquiry 
did  not  attract  so  much  Of  the  Committee's 
attention  as  could  be  desired  ;  and  being  left 

*  In  page  13  of  the  Fourth  tlep.  or  the  Sel.  Com.  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1812,  there  Ss  a  ^Uar  ettimate  of 
pHillt.  l^tMe  document*  sfe  referred  to  as  being  of  aitthttfit;, 
to  ahetf  ttiot  out  Ktterks,  Id  mpect  to  the  babitnal  ouiHioa 
«r  fMl  ohaigtt,  an  fall;  borne  out,  Hr.  HoteAo's  TaU«a, 
p.  34,  coatab  another  proof  of  the  same  &ctas  to  the  hatntual 
omiuion  of  actual  commercial  charges  on  the  Company's  esti- 
mates of  profit. 
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by  them  in  an  imperfect  state,  I  shall  chiefly 
devote  to  these  points  the  remainder  of  the 
present  chapter. 

First — A  prominent  feature  in  all  the  Compa- 
ny's accounts,  which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
publicsince  1793,  isaconstEmt  and  striking  ten- 
dency to  lighten  the  commercial  head  of  every 
possible  charge,  for  which  the  slightest  pretext 
can  be  devised  for  transferrii^  it  to  the  territo- 
rial head ;  consequently  to  load  territory  with  a 
mass  of  charges,  which  are  neither  of  a  terri- 
torial origin,  or  character;  and  by  afterwards 
blending  the  whole  in  one  account,  to  render  the 
difficulties  of  analyzing  it  insurmountable. 

Secondly — The  absolute  certainty  of  a  sur- 
plus revenue,  which  flashed  upon  the  Com- 
mittee at  the  commencement  of  their  labours, 
and  which  they  must  have  been  at  once  sensi- 
ble was  utterly  incompatible  with  territorial 
debt;  but  which  important  fact  the  Conunittee 
had  no  sooner  discovered  than  it  was  con- 
signed to  neglect,  and,  never  afterwards  fol- 
lowed out,  or  noticed  in  the  subsequent  course 
of  their  enquiries. 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads  may  be  no- 
ticed the  delusion  through  which  the  Com- 
pany's debts  abroad  were  conceived  to  be  ter- 
ritorial, and  accordingly  charged  by  the  Act 
of  1793,  both  principal  and  interest,  on  the 
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revenues  of  India — aai  error  which  could  never 
have  been  committed  by  Parliament,  had  this 
matter  been  properly  investigated,  and  well 
understood ;  neither  coiild  it  have  occurred,  if 
territory  and  commerce  had  been  iat  this  time 
two  separate  persons,  or  separate  bodies,  vigi- 
lant in  the  protection  of  their  respective  inte- 
rests and  rights.  The  uiiion  of  these  two 
branches  in  one  body  is,  indeed,  the  sole  cause 
of  that  mystification,  and  obscurity,  which  per- 
vade the  whole  of  the  Company's  commercial 
accounts  submitted  to  the  public  ;  which  the 
Select  Committee  of  1809  to  1812,  declared 
themselves  utterly  unable  tounravel ;  which  has 
defeated  the  most  persevering  industry  of  indi- 
viduals ever  since  that  time,  to  analyze  and  ex- 
plain ;  and  which,  as  the  accounts  are  still  ex- 
hibited to  the  public,  would  defy  the  skill  of 
the  ablest  accountant  in  existence  to  recon- 
cile with  known  and  undeniable  results.* 

Another  charge  in  the  Company's  accounts 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Select 
Committee  in  1809  to  1813,  is  the  expense  of 

'  Mr.  Bruce  in  admitting  this  fact  gives  the  following  leaeon  - 
for  it.  "  The  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  the  revenues  from  In- 
"  dia  could  onlyberealizedthraugh  the  trade,  [rare  discovery !] 
"  and  that  thewhole  of  the  Company's  concems  is  made  up  of 
*'  parts  mutually  aapportiog  each  other,  and  incapable  of  being 
"  reduced  to  the  mercantile  idea  of  a  distinct  profit  and  loss 
"  from  each  transaction." — Brace's  Plans,  p.  322, 
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maintaioiDg  the  factories  of  Bencoolen,  St. 
Helenft,  and  Priace  of  Wales's  Island.  The 
two  former  were  never,  from  their  first  estab- 
lishment, anything  more  than  commercial 
stations ;  the  one  for  the  purchase  of  pepper, 
and  the  other  for  the  acoommodation  and  re- 
freshment of  the  Company's  h<Hiieward  bound 
ships.  Previous  to  1705,  these  settlements 
were  supported  from  commercial  funds,  there 
were  then  no  other  in  fact  to  bear  the  charge ; 
but  DO  sooner  did  revenue  abound  from  the 
Dewaunee  grant,  than  the  charges  of  the  two 
factories  were  transferred  to  be  borne  by  ter- 
ritory. Upon  fixing  a  settlement  at  Prince  of 
Wales's  Island  with  so  good  a  precedent  for  a 
guide,  the  expeoces  of  this  settlement  also 
were  unhesitatingly  placed  to  the  same  head, 
although  the  object  of  the  establishment  was 
its  becoming  a  commercial  depdt  for  goods  for 
the  China  market.* 

The  Select  Committee  were  of  opinion  that 
these  charges  fairly  considered  ought  not  to 
be  wholly  borne  by  territory.  In  their  nature, 
as  well  as  their  origin,  they  were  at  least 
partly  commercial ;  and  in  this  view  the  com- 
mittee proposed  an  equal  division  of  the 
chaises  between  the  territorial  and  commercid 

*  Bruce's  Plans,  &e.  f.  310. 
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brancheB ;  but  this  not  satisfying  the  Direc- 
tors, the  Committee  adopted  a  curious  alter- 
native of  raising  in  the  accounts  for  thrae 
particular  charges  a  separate  head  termed 
"  Doubtful,"  and  to  tiiis  b^  they  were  ac- 
cordingly placed  by  the  Committee.  But 
doubtful,  or  not  doubtful— the  Directors  CEiped 
little  for  the  scruples  of  otiiers,  or  the  equit- 
able division  which  the  Committee  had  pro- 
posed, and  though  the  Board  of  Controul,  in 
their  boasted  plan  for  the  separation  of  the 
account,  also  ordered  theae  charges  to  be 
divided,  still  the  whole  expense  of  maintain- 
ing these  commercial  fitetories  has  been  uni- 
formly continued  as  a  territorial  charge  to  the 
present  day.* 

"Die  expense  of  commercial  buildings,  which 
are  numerous  all  over  Bhtishlndia,  no  where  ap- 
pears as  a  separate,  or  as  acommercial  charge ; 
whence  Uiere  is  but  too  much  reason  to  infer, 
that  this  also  is  included  among  the  burdens  of 
territory  to  make  the  load  of  commerce  light. 

In  theSecond  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Se- 
crecy, we  have  as  before  observed,  (p.  eoo.)  an 
account  of  the  cost  ofbuildings  and  IbrtifieationB, 

*  The  proceedings  of  the  Sel.  Com.  nill  be  foniid  ia  their 
Fonrth  lUport  of  1812,  App.  51.  In  the  plan  for  the  lepara- 
tion  of  tccouDts,  the  board,  spealdog;  of  B«dcooI«d,  My,  ihat 
the  nilitary  eiUUishioent  ihould  be  chwrged  to  the  pt^cal 
bead,  and  the  civil  estaUiihinent  to  the  coDtEURiaL 
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amounting  to  9,7iS,65^.,  all  of  which,  or  as 
much  as  vas  disbursed  previouB  to  the  De- 
wanny  grant,  must  have  been  defrayed  out  of 
commercial  fimds.  In  later  times  we  have  no 
separate  account  of  the  cost  or  repair  of  com- 
mercial buildings  as  attaching  to  that  depart- 
ment, and  if  not  borne  by  territory,  the  con- 
trary should  at  least  be  shewn. 

The  Committee  also  notice  loans  raised  in 
India  for  commercial  purposes,  but  without 
placing  them  to  the  commercial  head,  or  at- 
tempting to  relieve  the  territorial  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  whole  burthen.  In  their  Second 
Report,  p.  65.,  they  observe  that,  "  the  sources 
"  from  which  funds  have  been  derived,  from 
"  year  to  year,  for  the  supply  of  the  combined 
"  operations  of  government  and  commerce, 
"  were  the  revenues  of  the  territories,  and  sup- 
"  plies  from  Europe  either  in  bullion  or  ex- 
"  ports,  or  by  bills  on  the  Court.  When  the 
"  aggregate  amount  of  these  heads  has  not 
"  been  sufficient,  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
"  Grovernment,  to  provide  investments,  and  to 
"  remit  supplies  to  China,  money  has  been 
"  raised  on  loan." 

In  p.  359  of  their  Third  Report,  the  Com- 
mittee again  notice  the  monies  raised  by  loans, 
but  merely  to  state  "  the  impracticability  of 
**  distinguishing  what  part  of  these  monies 
"  was  applied  to  commercial,  and  what  part 
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"  to  pt^ticfd  purposes" — adding,  that  in  the 
thus  blended  state  of  the  Company's  accounts, 
"  the  question  of  a  distinct  view  of  the  pro- 
"  portion  of  the  Indian  debt  which  is  to  be 
'*  tanned  political,  or  commercial,  must  re- 
"  main  undecided." 

With  the  conviction  on  the  Committee's 
mind,  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  Indian  debt 
was  commercial,  and  with  the  mass  of  re- 
corded facts  bearing  on  this  matter  within  the 
Conmiittee's  reach,  it  is  surprising  they  should 
have  so  easily  dismissed  a  question  of  vital 
consequence  to  the  whole  of  their  enquiry. 
They  must  have  known  that  a  large  surplus 
revenue  existed  in  India  after  paying  every 
description  of  territorial  charge  averaging, 
from  1765  to  1793.  about  a  million  sterling 
per  annum ;  that  the  Indian  debt  during  this 
period  had  encreased  from  756,680?.  in  1766 
to  7,971,6651  in  1793,  including  floating 
debt  ;*  that  with  so  large  an  annual  surplus 
of  revenue  it  was  obvious  to  common  sense, 
that  this  encrease  of  debt  could  not  possibly 
have  arisen  from  territorial  causes ;  and  con- 
sequently that  what  was  not  territorial,  must 
necessarily  be  commercial.    Still  the   Com- 


"   K«fe  p.  581.  WfTO- 
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mittee,  haTing,  as  above,  BcUisfied  themselTes 
of  the  impracticability  of  appropriating  the  debt 
ia  due  proportions  to  either  branch,  eoolly  suf- 
fer it  to  remain  where  they  found  it,  wk^y 
saddled  on  territory,  although  acknoiriedging 
at  the  same  time,  that  a  portion  at  least  ac- 
tually belonged  to  commerce. 

In  1784,  the  Board  of  Controul  was  es- 
tablished, and  tfae  expense  of  that  Board, 
by  the  Bubeequent  act  of  1703,*  was  ^- 
preesly  made  a  commercial  ch£^;e.  Ilie 
Court  of  Directors  however  thought  dif- 
ferently on  this  head,  and  perhaps  with  greater 
reason,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  exp»ice,  than 
in  respect  to  either  of  the  others  befcnemen- 
ti<med ;  but  the  placing  of  it  among  territorial 
chargest  in  the  teeth  of  an  act  of  Parliament 
to  the  contrary,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  uni- 
form propensity  of  the  Court  of  Directois  to 
favour  one  cherished  branch  of  their  coaceros 
at  the  expense  of  the  other ;  to  lighten  in  fact 
the  weaker  member,  by  loading,  or  rather 
overloading  its  stronger  associate. 
'     With  all  this  anxiety  to  transfer  commer- 


"  33  Geo.  3.  cap.  52.  g.  5. 

t  In  App.46  to  Third  Rep.  of  Sel.  Com.  of  1811, 
cbaige  will  be  found  classed  under  the  territorial  head. 
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cial  loads,  to  be  borne  by  temtory  fifter  die- 
acqiusitiDD  of  the  Dewaonee,  it  would  have 
been  but  common  justice  to  concede  to  ter- 
ritory that  which  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
would  clearly  entitle  it  to  receire,  viz.  the 
same  customs  or  duties  on  the  Company's 
trade  which  attached  to  the  trade  of  indivi- 
duals. It  has  always  been  a  favourite  object 
with  the  Company,  ev^n  before  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory,  to  get  their  own  trade  ex- 
empted from  duties  —  in  neighbouring  states. 
We  have  seen  (p.  470-)  that  this  object  was 
once  deemed  worth  the  expence  of  an  embassy 
to  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul ;  and  that  the 
privilege  then  procured  was  a  main  cause  of 
those  disgraceful  scenes  in  Bengal,  which  ter- 
minated in  our  acquiring  dominion  in  the 
East.  With  the  possession  of  sovereignty  in 
the  hands  of  the  Company,  they  naturally 
continued  to  their  favourite  commerce,  the 
exemption  from  duties,  so  that  commerce  has 
benefited,  and  revenue  lost  the  sum  total  of 
these  duties  from  the  year  1765  to  1813,  in- 
clusive, when  the  Act  53  Geo.  3.  c.  155.  s.  24. 
required  them  to  be  imposed  on  the  Company's 
trade.  How,  or  in  what  manner,  territory  has 
the  benefit  of  these  duties  —  whether  in  the 
shape  of  actual  cash  payments,  or  by  credit  in 

T  T   2 
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account — since  1813,  I  cannot  tell;  but  it 
is  clear,  that  in  any  adjustment  of  accounts 
between  territory  and  commerce,  prerioos  to 
1813,  founded  on  the  principle  of  separation 
prescribed  by  that  act,  territory  should,  in 
common  justice,  be  credited  with  the  amomit 
of  these  duties.  As  being  a  debt  due  by  cmn- 
merce  to  India,  it  would  go  a  great  way  as  a 
set-off  against  the  payments  made  by  com- 
merce for  territory  in  England.  The  amonnt 
cannot  be  collected  from  the  documents  in 
print. 

Let  the  reader,  however,  apply  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  attempt  made  in  June,  1830,  (vide 
p.  404.  Chap.  II.  attd  the  Appendices,  A.B.C.) 
to  prove  the  origin  of  a  debt  asserted  to  be 
due  by  territory  to  commerce,  and  he  will  at 
once  see,  in  addition  to  the  other  facts  there 
stated,  how  completely  the  attempted  ex- 
planation fails — but 

Secondly— The  most  important  feature  in 
all  this  enquiry,  and  which  it  behoved  the 
Committee  of  1809  to  1812  to  have  followed 
out,  above  all  others,  to  a  satisfactory  and  per- 
spicuous issue,  but  which  they  miaccountably 
neglected  to  do,  was  the  ascertained  fact  of 
a  surplus  revenue  throughout  the  period  of 
their  enquiry— or  irom  1793  to  1808-9.    They 
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first  advert  to  the  iavestigation  of  this  point, 
which  took  place  on  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
in  1793,  when  every  exertion,  they  say,  was 
made  to  discover  the  extent  of  the  Company's 
resources  political  and  commercial ;  and  accu- 
rate calculations  were  thereon  founded,  whence 
it  was  estimated  that,  in  1792-3,  there  was  a 
large  surplus  of  territorial  revenue,  after  pay- 
ing interest  on  Indian  debt ;  and  that  a  prin- 
ciple was  thereon  established  for  the  future 
application  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  reve- 
nue, which,  on  these  calculations,  was  fairly 
expected  to  arise.* 

The  Committee  then  proceed  to  state,  that 
•after  paying  every  charge  incurred  in  the 
government,  or  defence,  of  the  possessionsin 
India,  but  exclusive  of  supplies  to  Bencoolen, 
and  other  conunercial  charges,  and  interest 
on  the  debt,  there  was  a  clear  surplus  in  \79ii 

of £1,775,500 

And  that,  on  the  same  principle, 
there  would  remain  a  surplus  in 

1808-9  of 2,373,831 

Whilst,  in  the  intermediate  years,  a  similar 
surplus  existed  with  the  exception  of  two  years 
only,  viz.  1805-6  and  1806-7 ;  in  which  years 

•  Second  Rep.  p.  13,  and  App.  p.  75  &  76. 
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the  expense  of  the  Mahratta  var  occasioned 
an  excess  of  disbaisemoit.* 

With  these  facts  before  the  Committee  ia  an 
early  stage  of  their  proceedings — with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  means  thus  possessed  by  t^ 
ritory  to  clear  off,  in  a  short  time,  the  wh<^ 
debt  existing  in  1793,  fivtn  whatever  source 
it  may  have  arisen— and  that  mth  a  la^e  sur- 
plus io  every  successive  year,  bat  two,  the 
subsequent  encrease  of  debt  could  not  possi- 
bly have  arisen  from  territorial  causes — how 
greatly  is  \t  to  be  regretted  that  the  Com* 
mittee  should,  at  this  stage,  have  dropped 
their  investigation  of  so  important  a  point. 
For,  by  this  alone,  they  might  have  solved 
all  the  *'  difficulty,"  the  "  obscurity,"  the  "  im- 
"  practicability,*'  they  aflerwards  experiratced 
in  their  attempts  to  exhibit  a  satisfactory  view 
of  the  Company's  commercial  operations ;  in- 
asmuch as  the  Company,  having  only  two  con- 
cerns—  the  territorial  and  commercial— if  a 
clear  statement  of  all  that  belongs  to  one  can 
can  be  shewn,  all  that  remains  most  necessa- 
rily attach  to  the  other. 

We  must  now  advert  to  the  financial  state 


*  Second  Rep.  p.  60.  Thu  is  a  more  farouraUe  riew  tliiii 
that  which  1  have  extracted  from  die  offidal  aecouDts,  and 
vhich  will  be  found  in  a  lubsequeot  page. 
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ef  tbe  united  concem  for  the  remaining  period, 
or  from  1813-14  to  1837-ft.  By  the  fiSd  G.  3. 
cap.  165.,  the  territorial  acquisitions  in  India, 
and  islands  north  of  the  equator,  are  con- 
tinued in  tbe  gOTemment  of  the  East  India 
Company,  together  with  their  ^cclosiTe  trade, 
until  the  10th  day  «f  April  1834 ;  hut  on  the 
express  condition,  that  these  acquisitions, 
"  with  the  rerenues  thereof  respectively,  shall 
"  remain  and  continue  in  the  possession,  and 
**  and underthe government,  of UiesaidUnited 
"  Ck>mpany,  subject  to  such  powers  and  an- 
"  thorities  for  the  superintendence,  direction, 
^  and  contnml  over  all  acts,  operations,  and 
**  concerns,  which  relate  to  tbe  civil  or  military 
**  government,  or  revenues,  of  the  said  terri- 
"  tories,  and  to  snch  further  and  other  powers, 
*'  authorities,  rules,  regulations,  ^d  restric- 
*'  tions,  as  have  aheady  been,  ot  shall  here- 
"  after  be,  provided  by  Patiiament." 

It  is  also  provided,  in  sec.  4.  of  this  Act, 
ttiat  the  corporation  of  the  Company— that  is, 
their  right  to  trade  on  a  joint  stock  in  CMnmon 
with  others  (granted  by  9  &  10  W.  3.  cap.  44.) 
is  not  to  determine  at  the  expiration  of  the 
abovem«itioned  period. 

In  virtae  of  the  powers  above  reserved,  tbe 
Act  thea  proceeds  to  make  appropriations  of 
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the  Indian  rerenue,  and  which  are  directed 
'  to  be  applied  "  io  the  following  order  of  pre- 
"  ference,  and  to  or  for  no  other  use  or  pur- 
"  pose,  or  in  other  manner  whatsoever." 

First,  In  maintaining  forces,  &c.  for  the 
government  and  defence  of  the  country. 

Secondly,  In  payment  of  interest  on  Indian 
debt,  for  which  s^arate  remittimees,  or  am- 
signments,  to  he  made  for  such  part  as  ispaj/abie 


Thirdly,  In  defraying  expeuces  of  civil  and 
commercial  establishments. 

Fourthly,  In  liquidation  of  territorial  debt 
or  bond  debt,  (subject  to  a  subsequent  pro- 
vision,) with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners. 

Fifthly,  To  provide  investment,  or  remit- 
tance, to  England  in  each  year,  equal  to  the 
amount  of  payments  from  commercial  hinds 
at  home,  in  the  preceding  year,  on  account 
of  territorial  charges,  "  after  deducting  there- 
"  from  the  charges  of  the  commercial  estab- 
"  lishments,  and  all  the  commercial  charges 
"  in  India,  which  may  have  been  paid  from 
"  the  territorial  revenues  in  the  same  year." 

The  profits  of  the  Company  in  England,  of 
which  the  most  brilliant  expectations  seem 
again  to  have  been  entertained,  are  next  or- 
dered to  be  applied : — 
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First,  In  paym^t  of  bills  of  exchange. 

Secondly,  In  payment  of  debts,  interest, 
and  other  commercial  outgoings  (the  principal 
of  the  home  bond  debt  always  excepted.) 

Thirdly,  Inpayment  of  a  diridend  of  lOper 
cent,  till  the  Company's  "  separate  fund" 
(vide  p.9B7.)  shall  be  exhausted,  and  theu 
lot  per  cent. 

Fourthly,  In  liquidation  of  Indian  debt,  or 
of  home  bond  debt,  as  the  Court  of  Directors, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Controul, 
shall  direct. 

The  Act  then  goes  on  to  provide  for  the  pay^ 
ment  of  the  10^  per  cent,  dividend,  previous  to 
that  of  the  territorial  charges,  and  in  the  event 
of  a  deficiency  of  commercial  profits  at  home 
to  discharge  dividends,  the  same  is  to  be 
made  good  out  of  surplus  territorial  revenues ; 
— after  which,  the  59th  sec.  provides, 

Fifthly,  That  after  the  debt  in  India  shall 
have  been  reduced  to  10  millions,  the  surplus 
of  territorial  revenues  and  home  profits  shall 
be  applied  in  repayment  of  the  capital  of  any 
public  funds  which  may  have  been  created 
for  the  use  of  the  Company. 

Sixthly,  To  form  a  guarantee  fund  of  12 
millions  for  the  capital  stock  and  dividends ; 
after  which,  if  any  surplus  remains,  one-sixth 
to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Company,  and 
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five-Hsths  at  the  dispoial  «f  Pariiamei^— 
and 

FinBlly,  PEoiiuBent  deeming  it,  I  presume, 
hopeless  that  pajoaemts  would  ever  be  made 
aS  the  600,000/.  required  by  Act  33  Geo.  3. 
cap.  62.,  to  be  annnally  paid  into  the  Excfae* 
qoer,  give  the  Company  a  quietus  oa  this 
head,  by  repealing  the  proTisiong  in  that  Act 
regarding  it. 

Ute  tf4th  sec.  of  the  Act  of  1813,  then  eft- 
joins  a  complete  separatioa  of  the  territorial 
and  commercial  accounts ;  which  we  shall  first 
adrert  to,  that  we  may  see  bow  far  the  arppro- 
priations  of  the  Act  hare  been  made  in  con- 
fioTmity  to  tlus  express  injtmetion.  Hie  sepa^ 
ration  was  enjouied,  in  consequence  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  1810  to  1812  being  un- 
able to  submit  to  Paarlianwnt  a  distinct  and 
separate  Tiew  of  the  two  tranches  of  the  Com- 
pany's coacems,  as  the  accovnts  were  then 
eonstrocted.  The  object  of  the  legi^tore, 
therefore,  in  this  enactment  cannot  be  mis- 
andovtood ;  whkh  was  so  to  wpacate  the 
accoants  of  territory  and  commerce,  td^at  each 
might  be  complete  in  itself;  to  aroid  that 
blending  of  items,  which  to  the  Select  Com- 
nuttee  bad  been  a  source  of  inextricaUe  coih 
fusion ;  and  to  eause  adrajices  and  paymmts, 
on  either  side,  to  be  as  regalaily  debited  and 
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created  in  account,  as  if  they  had  been  made 
by,  or  in  behalf  of,  two  nnconnected  and  in- 
C  dependent  bodies. 

Bat  it  is  sometimes  an  eaner  matter  to 
erode  an  Act  of  Pariiament  than  to  make  it ; 
and,  in  this  instance,  the  erasioo  is  com- 
plete. 

That  the  same  interpretation  was,  at  fint, 
given  to  this  Act  by  the  Court  a£  Directors,  is 
erident  from  the  instntctioos  sent  out  by  them 
to  the  (Joremment  (General  of  Bengal,  in  their 
letter  of  iha  6th  of  September  1813.  In  this 
letter  the  Court  refers  to  the  04th  section  of  the 
act  as  "  directhig  the  entirt  separation  of  the 
**  territorial  or  political  from  the  commercial 
'■*  branch  of  our  affairs/'  The  Court  accord- 
ingly orders  books  to  be  kept,  "  so  as  to  con- 
*'  tain  and  exhibit  the  accounts  of  the  territo- 
^'  rial  and  political  departments  s^>arately 
"  and  distinctly  frtMi  such  as  appeilain  to,  or 
"  are  connected  with,  the  commercial  branch 
**  of  our  afiairs,  accordiog  to  the  letter  and 
"spirit  of  the  act."  Again — "  We  cannot 
"  more  distinctly  explain  our  views  of  the  con- 
"  stmction  of  the  sectimis  of  the  act  which  now 
**  have  be^i  bronght  under  notice,  than  by  ob- 
"  seiving,that  although  themanagementof  the 
"  whole  as  one  concemremaiDS  with  as,  itisre- 
**  <|nisitetkattfaepolitical  branch  should  be  con- 
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"  sidered  as  an  affair  of  govenimeat,  the  coio- 
"  mercial  as  that  of  a  mercantile  transaction; 
"  and  by  debiting  and  crediting  in  account 
"  the  transactions  between  them  in  advances 
"  and  supplies,  as  if  they  were  absolutely  dis- 
"  tinct  and  separate  concerns ;  ao  that  accounts 
**  of  receipt, expenditure,  and  balanee,me^  be  dub/ 
"  rendered  by  each  bespbctitely  m  the  way 
"  required  by  parliament." 

The  Court  of  Directors  contemplating  at 
this  time  heavy  drafts  being  passed  on  them 
from  India  on  account  of  Indian  debts,  the  in- 
terest of  some  of  their  loans  being  made  pay- 
able in  England,  proceed  to  explain  that  these 
drafts  are  to  be  provided  for, 

Ist,  By  the  repayment  in  England  of  ad- 
vances made  on  account  of  His  Majesty's  go- 
vernment abroad : 

2d,  By  monies  received  from  merchants 
into  the  London  treasury  for  bills  on  India: 

3d,  By  advances  to  merchants  in  India  on 
goods  consigned  to  En^and,  for  which  bills 
to  be  remitted ;  and  when  these  sources  of 
supply  prove  insufficient,  goods  are  required 
to  be  purchased  in  India,  and  consigned  to 
the  'Court,  to  the  amount  of  the  deficiency ;  on 
which  head  the  Court  further  observes — "  In 
"  the  event  of  a  remittance  being  made  through 
"  the  channel  of  our  commerce,  the  transaction 
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"  must  be  eonsidereU  entirehf  distinct  and_  s^ta- 
"  rate  from  our  own  immediate  commercial  pro- 
"  ceedings,  and  brought  to  account  accordingly. 
"  A  teparate  invoice  of  the  goods  purchased  by 
"  the  advance  thus  made  must  be  transmitted,  as 
"  tite  proceeds  in  England  are  to  be  carried  to 
"  account  in  direct  connection  with  the  political 
*'  branch  of  our  concern,  being  solely  applicable 
"  to  the  liquidation  of  bills  of  a  political  na- 
"  ture." 

Here  ne  have  a  rule  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
act  of  1813 ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  this 
role  is  just  as  applicable  to  all  other  territorial 
payments  made  in  Elngland,  as  to  bills  of 
exchange  for  Indian  debt ;  and  contains  the 
principle  on  which  the  territorial  accounts 
ought  to  have  been  kept,  and  "  the  receipt, 
"  expenditure,  and  balance,  thereof  duly  ren- 
"  dered." 

The  act  moreover  does  not  absolutely  con- 
fine the  remittance  of  territorial  funds  to  goods. 
It  might  have  been  made  in  bills  or  bnllion, 
&c.  if  more  advantageous  to  territory;  but 
territory  has  had  no  option  in  the  nmtter ; 
the  remittance,  or  by  far  the  greater  part 
thereof^  has  always  been  made  in  goods, 
at  the  8ole{will  and  option  of  commerce,  and 
wiUi  a  view  exclusively  to  commercial  ad- 
vantage. 
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In  ihe  plan  adterwarda  concocted  between 
tihe  Coart  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Con- 
tiDul,  for  the  separation  of  acconnts*  these 
principles  seem  to  be  vholly  lost  sight  of. 
We  find  no&ing  in  the  plan  applicable  to 
this  part  of  the  subject  but  a  fev  general 
remarks  by  both  parties ;  no  specific  ar- 
rangement, or  pro  formd  statements,  to  show 
how  "  the  receipt,  expenditure,  and  balance" 
of  each  branch  should  be  separately  exhi> 
bited.  All  we  find  is,  that  an  account  was  to 
be  opened  in  the  ledger,  called  "  temtorial 
"  account;"  to  be  debited  with  all  territorial 
payments  made  in  England,  and  credited  with 
all  advances  made  to  the  commercial  boards 
in  India ;  that  the  political  payments  in 
England,  together  with  the  exports  to  India 
in  one  T^ear,  should  constitute  the  fimds  for 
providing  return  cargoes  to  England  in  tiie 
ensuing  year  —  thus  amalgamating  both 
branches  as  before ;  whilst,  in  the  fifth  article, 
relating  to  remittances  to  meet  bills  of 
exchange  from  India  on  account  of  Indian 
debt,  the  Board  of  Controul  have  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  passage.  "  In  reference  to 
*'  the  several  discussions  which  have  taken 
**  placeonthi88ubject,theBoardhaVetfaoaght 
"  proper  to  agree  that  an  arrangement  be 
"  made  on  the  following  principles.    The  ba- 
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**  luMie  found  remaiaiiig  under  ^b»  head  «f 
"  account  at  the  close  of  the  year,  after  gtring 
"  full  credit  for  all  r«nittEuices  receWed  from 
**  India  in  the  conrae  of  the  year,  whether  ia 
*'  bills  or  certificates  upon  goremment,  or 
"  bills  upon  individuals  paid  or  payable,  or 
"  in  receipts  from  individuals  for  bills  on 
*'  India,  to  be  added  to  the  amount  of  territo- 
"  rial  charges  to  be  repaid  irom  the  political 
"  treasury  in  India  to  the  commercial  depart- 
"  ment  there,  and  to  be  applied  by  that  de- 
"  partment  at  the  option  and  risk,  of  the  Com- 
"  pany.  But  the  amount  of  this  balance  to 
"  be  converted  into  Indian  currency  at  the 
"  rate  of  exchange  at  which  the  bills  may  be 
"  drawn,  provided  always,  that,  if,  in  any 
*'  year,  the  Company's  trade  from  India  shall 
"  not  realize  upon  average  2f.  Od.  the  Sicca 
"  Rupee,  the  political  department  shall  be 
"  debited  for  the  amount  of  the  deficiency, 
"  which  shall  be  found  to  have  arisen  on  the 
*'  sum  to  which  this  bead  of  account  relates." 
Now  if  territory  is  intended  by  this  article 
to  beartheloss  of  all  that  a  remittance  in  goods 
falls  short  of  2«.  Gd.  the  Sicca  Rupee,  it  onght 
on  the  other  hand  to  have  the  profit  of  all 
that  is  realized  above  it ;  but  the  plan  is  silent 
on  this  bead.  Territory  has  never  the  good 
luck  to  be  thought  worthy  of  pn^t.    It   is 
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the  loaded  ass  of  the  johit  concern,  and  ooly 
kept  to  bear  its  burthens.* 

Whether  the  accounts  in    India   are  se- 
parated on  the  principle  laid   down  in  the 


'  It  is  rather  difficult  to  get  at  the  real  iBeaaing  of  the 
Boatd  of  Controul  la  the  above  quoted  sentence  —  if  litoally 
interpreted,  we  might  for  example, 
Suppose  a  bill  lemitted  in  1830  from  India  for  interest 

lit  Indian  debt— say  100  Rs.  at  2s.  per  rupee £10    0 

To  be  added  to  tenitorial  charges  paid  in  England  in 

thesameyear 10    0 

Total  ; 20    0 

An  investment  would  have  to  be  provided  in  India  in 
1831.  to  the  amount  of  200  Rs.  (the  same  rate  of 
exchange  as  the  bill),  which,  if  realizing  to  the  Com- 
pany a  remittance  of  2i.  6d.  per  rupee,  would  be 
equal  to    ' 25     0 

And  the  difference,  or  51.  would  be  commercial  pm&t ; 

bat  if  the  goods  only  realized  2t.  3d.  per  mpee,  or  22  10 

Territory  would  be  debited  with  the  difference,  and 
have  to  sustain  a  loss  of  21.  10s.  while  commerce  se- 
cutes  its  51.  profit  as  before. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  remittance  should  realiie 

2».  9d.  the  rupee,  or    , 27  10 

The  whole  profit  would  still,  I  presume,  go  to  ccmi- 

merce,  as  no  provision  is  in  this  case  made  in  favour  of 

lerrilory. 

But  thia  would  be  so  flagrant  an  injustice  to  territory,  that 

one  cannot  believe  it  to  be  the  real  meaning  of  the  Board. 

Whatever  other  meaning,  bowever,  the  sentence  has,  must  be 

explained  by  those  who  framed  it. 
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Court  of  Directors'  letter  of  6th  Sept.  1813 
we  cannot  exactly  say,  as  the  books  of  each 
presidency  are  not  before  the  public  ;  but  in 
the  only  annual  account  laid  before  parlia- 
ment of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
home  treasury,*  (as  will  be  seen  presently)  all 
is  again  blended.  The  chief  item  in  this  ac- 
count is  the  sale  proceeds  of  goods,  out  of 
which,  with  some  other  receipts,  all  payments 
territorial  and  commercial  are  made.  It  is 
consequently  impossible  to  draw  any  satis- 
factory conclusion  as  to  what  portion  of  the 
goods  belongs  to  territorial,  and  what  to  com- 
mercial, payments.  And  we  are,  consequent- 
ly, as  far  removed  as  ever  from  any  thing  like 
accurate  or  true  results  of  the  Company's 
commercial  operations,  or  from  knowing  how 
their  territorial,  and  how  their  commercial, 
funds  have  been  specifically  or  separately 
applied. 

Our  attention  may  now  be  directed  to  the 
appropriations  of  the  Act  of  1813  above  par- 
ticularized, and  to  the  "  order  of  preference" 


*  The  read»  will  find  diese  annual  accounts  compresied 

into  one  genera)  Btatement,  extending  from  ISiH  to  1^23-9, 

in  "  No.  21  or  the  Papers  relating  to  the  finances  of  India, 

.  "  and  the  trade  of  India  and  China  presented  by  his  Majesty's 

"  command,  Feb.  1830."  p.  42. 

VOL.  II.  U    U 
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therein  prescribed  ;  for  this  order,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  acted  on,  seems  also  to  haTe  been 
disregarded  in  the  subsequent  operations  of 
the  Company. 

In  the  first  place,  the  second  and  fourth 
appropriations  of  the  revenue  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  both  interest  and  principal  of  debt- 
take  precedence  of  the  appropriation  for  in- 
vestments on  account  of  territorial  cha^;es 
paid  in  England.  These  are  the  only  api»ro- 
priations  of  revenue  to  investment ;  c4Hn- 
merce,  as  would  seem,  being  left  to  provide 
for  itself.  It  will  however  be  seen  presently, 
that  there  was  abundant  revenue  in  India,  after 
defraying  every  description  of  territorial  chai^ 
abroad  and  at  hodie,  to  dischai^e  debt;  y^ 
strange  to  say,  the  Indian  debt,  instead  of  be- 
ing diminished,  continued  laigdy  to  eucrease, 
contemporaneously  with  a  large  and  encreas- 
ing  surplus  revenue. 

We  find,  indeed,  in  the  next  place,  on  re- 
ferring to  No.  21  of  the  "  Papers  relating  to 
"  the  Finances  of  India,  &c.,  Feb.  1830,"  that 
Asimi  for  principal  of  debt,  amount- 
ing to  4,891,593 

And  do.  interest  do.  ,9,561,315 

Total     .     .     £14.454,908 
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were  paid  from  the  home  treaapry  in  15  yeara, 
or  between  the  years  1814-15  and  1828-9; 
that  is,  after  the  separation  of  acconnts  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act  bad  been,  or  pretended  to 
be,  effected ;  but  we  have  no  statement  of 
separate  remittances  on  this  account,  no  se- 
parate invoice,  and  no  separate  account  sales, 
as  required  by  the  instructions  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  (vtdr  p.  637-)  founded  on  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Act.  On  the  contrary  we  are  in- 
formed by  official  authority,  that  "  all  the 
*'  advances  in  India  and  China  for  the  pro- 
"  vision  of  investments,  are  made  generally  as 
"  well  without  distinction  in  respect  to  the 
"  ultimate  destination  of  such  investment,  as 
"  without  reference  to  the  particular  source 
"  whencetheyarederived."*  The  whole,  there- 
fore, whether  for  the  payment  of  debt,  or  of 
territorial  charges  in  England,  or  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  is  blended  in  one  general 
statement  at  home,  as  if  no  particular  sepa- 
ration of  accounts  had  been  enjoined.  Since 
these  advances  were  thus  indiscriminately 
made,  we  may  also  &irly  question,  whether 
they  were  made  after  deducting  all  commercial 
charges  paid  in  India,  as  required  by  the  Act. 
All  then  that  we  can  collect  from  No.  21  is, 

*  No.  1 3^  of  Papen  rdating  to  the  Financft  of  India,  &c. 
F«^.  1S30. 

u  0  2 
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that  the  gross  sale  proceeds  of  the  goods  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Company,  from  1814-15  to 
1 828-9,  together  with  the  other  receipts  therein 
specified,  were  just  sufficient  to  defray  all  the 
territorial,  and  all  the  commercial,  charges 
paid  in  Englaad  during  the  period,  including 
the  principal  and  interest  abovementioned  of 
Indian  debt:  The  two  sides  of  this  account 
balance  each  other,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  excess  on  the  side  of  receipts,  viz. 
The  total  of  territorial  receipta  is 

stated  at £8^16,331 

Do.  commercial  receipts  iDcludiug^ 

sale  proceeds  of  goods   ....     96^1f>,263 
Do.  do.  OQ  accouDt  of  private 

trade   46,599,450 

£151.632,044 
Add,  for  tea  duties  from  Mr.  Mel- 
vill's  evidence,    17th  June, 
1830   50,184,113 

Total  Receipts £201 ,816,157 

Hie  total  of  territoiial  payments 
indiuUng  prindpal  vnd  inter- 
est of  Indian  debt,  is 46,291,485 

Do.  of  commercial  payments ....     58,239,228 
Do.  do.  on  account,  pnvate  trade    46,715,628 

£151,246,341 
Add  for  tea  duties  from  Mr.  Md- 

vill's  evidence,  as  above  ....     50,357,075 

Total  Payments. 201,603,416 

Net  Balance  in  favour  of  Receipts   £     212,741 
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But  the  receipts  and  payments,  as  well  ter^ 
ritorial  as  commercial  of  the  home  treasury, 
being  thus  compressed  into  cue  general  ac- 
count, contrary  to  the  intentions  of  liie  l^:is- 
lature,  which  had  made  separate  appropria- 
tions for  the  discharge  of  debt,  and  of  the 
territorial  charges  in  England,  is  not  the  only 
remarkable  feature  of  this  account.  A  care- 
ful analysis  of  its  contents  will  be  found 
strongly  to  corroborate  the  important  fact, 
which  is,  indeed,  equally  inferrible  from  va- 
rious other  official  documents,  viz.,  that  ever 
since  1814,  the  annual  iuTestments  have  con- 
tinued to  be,  as  in  former  times,  purely  "  re- 
"  venue  investments" — in  other  words,  that 
all  the  advances  in  India  for  the  provision  of 
investment  do,  as  formerly,  uniformly  proceed 
from  the  one  only  source  which  can  supply 
them,  viz.  the  ftinds  of  territory.  When,  there- 
fore, the  authorities  at  home  talk  of  separate 
commercial  funds,  and  of  the  exports  to  India 
being  exclusively  the  produce  of  such  funds, 
we  cannot  forget  the  admission  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings' government,  (p.  526  and  530.)  that  the 
revenue  investments  were  so  regulated  in  In- 
dia as  not  only  to  defray  all  home  charges, 
including  bills  of  exchange  on  the  Court,  but 
likewise  to  provide  exports  in  retwm  to  India ; 
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neither  can  we  foi^t  the  m^norable  declara- 
tions of  the  Court  of  Directors  thMnselves, 
that  the  produce  of  these  rereaue  ioTestments 
constituted  "  the  only  chatuul  of  their  receiptt;" 
and  that  "  to  reduce  these  invattnemts  wtu  to 
"  deprive  them  of  the  only  means  th^  had  to 
"  annoer  home  demands,"  (6fli  andf  5BA.)  If 
then  the  case  be  different  in  present  times,  it 
behoves  those  who  have  access  to  the  Com- 
pany's books  to  prove  it ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
discover,  from  the  records  in  print,  anything 
like  a  separate  commercial  capital  adequate 
to  the  operations  of  the  Company's  trade  ;  or 
to  conceive  that  other  and  more  satisfactory 
commercial  accounts  would  not  be  presented 
to  the  public,  if  any  such  separate  fund,  or 
capita],  really  existed. 

But  besides  the  frequent  expression  of  my 
conviction,  that  the  Company's  trading  capi- 
tal was  wholly  supplied  from  the  terrttwial 
funds  of  India;  I  have  also  had  occasion  more 
than  once  to  observe  on  the  extreme  defective- 
ness of  the  Company's  conunercial  accoonts 
before  the  public,  and  that  anything  th^ 
could  be  compiled  or  collected  from  them, 
could  only  fumifih  us  with  general  views  at 
conclusions,  but  never  with  precise  satis- 
factory results.     All  therefore  that  we  can  do 
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on  tbc  present  occasion  ia,  t«  offer  the  follow- 
ing obserrations  on  the  account  before  us. 
On  looking  into  it,  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
us  is  the  "  sale  proceeds  of  goods,"  amounting 
to  85,459,872/.,  and  constituting  by  far  the 
lai^est  item  of  receipts.  Comparing  these 
sate  proceeds  with  other  fables,  in  which  the 
invoice  cost,  and  sale  proceeds  of  goods  are 
contrasted,  we  find  that  investments  from  India 
and  China  of  the  prime  cost  of  from  45  to  48,  or 
at  the  utmost  50  millions  sterling,  wduld  amply 
suffice  to  produce  the  abovementioned  85  mil- 
lions at  the  sales  in  England ;  but  the  funds 
exported  to  India,  or  supplied  for  commercial 
purposes,  do  not  amount  to  one-half,  perhaps 
not  to  one-third,  of  the  prime  cost  of  inrest- 
ments;  the  whole  of  the  goods,  stores,  and 
bullion  exported,  and  bills  drawn  on  the  Court, 
only  amounting  to  19,075,053/.,  (of  which  a 
large  portion  consisted  no  doubt  of  stores,) 
whence  the  remainder,  or  difference  between 
this  and  the  actual  cost  of  investments,  must 
necessarily  have  been  supplied  by  terri- 
tory. 

Referring  to  p.  ei4.  and  the  official  docu- 
ments there  quoted,  the  invoice  cost  of  invest- 
ments for  the  period  in  question,  may  be  com- 
puted (for  the  precise  amount  is  not  given)  to 
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amouat  to  48  or  49  millions ;  aad  allowii^  for 
1osses,'&c.  on  the  passage,  we  shall  probably 
not  be  far  wrong  in  stating  48  millions  in 
round  numbers,  as  the  amount  of  investments 
received  in  England. 

To  what  extent  territory  supplied  the  means 
of  furnishing  the  above  investments  is  no 
where  distinctly  stated.  It  is  true,  that  the 
bills  on  the  Court,  bullion  exported,  and 
goods  for  sale,  amounting  perhaps  altt^etho* 
to  about  16  millions  sterling,  would  be  consi- 
dered as  available  assets  in  die  Indiui  trea- 
sury for  the  provision  of  such  investments ; 
but  according  to  Governor  Hastings'  admis- 
sion, p.  BM;  Indian  revenue  furnished  origi- 
.  nally  the  means  of  paying  these  bills  on  the 
Court,  and  of  exporting  goods  and  bullion  in 
return,  so  that  these  annual  re-exports  do  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  replace  from  year  to 
year  the  revenue,  or  loans,  which  had  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  first  instance  to  create  them. 

Unless,  therefore,  these  facte  can  be  dis- 
proved —  unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  Gover- 
nor Hastings  was  ignorant  of  the  duties  and 
concerns  of  his  high  office  —  and  that  the 
Court  of  Directors  were  also  in  error,  when 
they  declared  they  had  no  other  means  than 
their  revenue  investments  to  defray  home  de- 
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mands,  it  may  be  difficult  to  escape  from'the 
the  position  here  contended  for,  which  is, 
that  ever  since  the  acquisition  of  the  Dewan- 
ny,  commerce  has  been  continually  trading 
on  a  capital  furnished  by  territory. 

Another  coincidence  occurs  in  the  examina- 
tion of  this  account,  No.  21,  which  may  be 
deserving  of  notice.  The  sum  total  of  terri- 
torial pajrments  in  England,  including  Indian 
debt,  amounts  to  46,291,485/. ;  all  of  which, 
according  to  the  appropriations  of  the  Act  of 
1813,  must  necessarily  have  been  supplied 
from  territorial  funds.  But  this  sum,  and  the 
prime  cost  of  investments  during  the  period, 
nearly  approximate,  perhaps  as  nearly  as  if 
appropriations  of  investments  had  been  ex- 
pressly calculated  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  home  territorial  expenditure.  The  whole 
trade  of  the  period  therefore  would  thus  seem 
to  have  been  carried  on  by  means  of  this  ter- 
ritorial supply  ;  and  as  this  amount  of  invest- 
ments, as  before  mentioned,  amply  sufficed  to 
produce  at  the  sales  in  England,  the  sum  of 
85,459,872/.  stated  inNo.  21, out  of  which,  with 
some  other  conmiercial  receipts,  and8,5 16,331/. 
of  territorial  receipts  likewise  charged  on  In- 
dian revenues,  all  the  commercial,  and  all  the 
territorial  payments  of  the  period  were  de- 
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frayed  —  including  on  the  one  hand  customs, 
fi«ight,  bills  of  exchange  on  the  Court,  and 
the  re-export  of  goods  and  bullion  to  India 
and  China,  &c. ;  and  on  the  other  46,291,486/. 
of  territorial  items — we  have  another  corrobo- 
ration of  the  same  fact,  as  beforementioned, 
that  the  funds  of  territory  hare  alone  supplied 
the  whole  ofthe  Company's  commercial  opera- 
tions. 

It  may  perhaps  be  conceived,  that  the  sum 
of  supplies  abovementioned,  or  about  48  mil- 
lions, is  inadequate  to  furnish  goods,  the 
sale  proceeds  of  which,  as  per  No.  21  of  the 
papers  here  referred  to,  amounts  to  upwards 
of  8fi  millions ;  but  a  reference  to  the  state- 
ments in  print,  in  which  the  invoice,  or  prime 
cost  of  goods  from  India  and  China  is  c<m- 
trasted  with  the  sale  proceeds,  the  proportioa 
here  assumed  is  fully  borne  out.  In  Moreav's 
tables,  p.  24,  we  have  an  account  of  the  Com- 
pany's trade  for  51  years,  in  which  the  prime 
cost  of  investments,  is  stated  at  £108,976,138 
And  the  sale  proceeds,  at    .         .  227,786,044 


In  the  Fourth  Report  ofthe  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of 
Conmions,  1812,  p.  13,  and  Ap- 
peudix  2fi,  we  have  a  similar 
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account,   in   which  the  [tfime 
cost  of  iiiTestinents,  &om  17d3-4 
to  180»-10,  is  stated  to  be     .     60.317.400 
And  the  sale  proceeds  .  102,737,054 


In  Brace's  plans  for  British  India,  p.  237,  a 
similar  statement  is  given  bearing  the  like 
proportion ;  a  proportion  which  might,  if  ne^ 
cessary,  be  farther  confirmed  by  referring  to 
oUier  official  documents. 

If  then  the  examination  of  these  accounts 
leads  to  the  general  eoneWtaion  (for  precise  re-  ■ 
suits  are,  as  I  hare  frequently  observed,  quite 
unattainable,)  that  the  territorial  funds  of 
India,  have  sufficed  daring  the  period  for 
all  the  Company's  commercial  operations,  the 
importance  of  the  fact  is  such  as  should  ar- 
feet  the  reader's  particular  attention.  Figured 
statements'  are,  I  know,  among  the  least  at- 
tractive and  least  interesting  of  written  com- 
positions ;  but  those  who  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  analyze  the  accounts,  No.  21 ,  of  the  "  Pa- 
pers, Feb.  1830,"  No.  3.  and  2.x.  <tf  the  same 
series,  and  the  Abstract  thereof  given  below, 
(p.  Ma.),  will  be  enabled  to  verify  the  accu- 
racy, or  otherwise,  of  the  preceding  obser- 
vations. 

Having  thus  adverted  to  the  only  account 
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before  us,  i&  which  the  cash  receipts  and  pay- 
ments of  the  home  treasury  are  exhibited,  we 
shall  next  proceed  to  an  analysis  of  the  re- 
venue accounts  of  the  period  here  treated  of, 
forming  the  most  important  part  of  the  pre- 
sent .  enquiry ;  inasmuch  as  the  revenue  ac- 
counts seem  to  be  complete  in  themselves,  and 
therefore  so  framed  as  to  exhibit  satisfactory 
results. 

I  would  first,  however,  beg  leave  to  observe, 
that  if  one  conclusion  be  plainer  than  another, 
as  derived  from  the  examination  of  these  ac- 
counts, it  is  simply  this  —  that  if  the  debt  — 
in  other  words  -^  if  loans  have  not  been  re- 
quired to  defray  territorial  expenditure,  the 
territorial  account,  ought  not  to  be  charged  with 
the  interest.  The  accounts  of  the  revenues 
and  charges  of  India,  submitted  annually  to 
parliament  from  1792-3  to  1827-8,  contain 
clear  statements,  under  distinct  heads,  of  all 
the  revenues  of  India,  and  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  disbursement,  required  for  the  govern- 
ment  or  defence  of  the  country,  together  with 
all  the  territorial  chaises  paid  in  England. 
But  these  accounts  are  also  loaded  with  the 
chargesof  maintaining  Bencoolen,  St.  Heloia, 
and  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  and  with  in- 
terest on  the  debt.    Now,  if  it  can  be  shown 
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that  the  territorial  receipts  have,  from  year  to 
year,  greatly  exceeded  the  territorial  dis- 
bursements, to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  ne- 
cessity for  loans  on  territorial  account,  it  is 
obvious  to  common  sense,  that,  as  the  prin- 
cipal of  debt  was  not  wanted  for  territorial 
purposes,  territory  ought  equally  to '  be  ex- 
empted from  the  chaige  of  interest.  It  is  true, 
that  Acts  of  Parliament  have  made  this  inte- 
rest a  territorial  charge ;  but  if  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  1809  to  1812  had  furly  done  its  duty 
—  if  the  true  source  of  the  debt  falsely  called 
territorial,  had  been  fiilly  explained  to  Pariia- 
ment,  it  never  could  have  c(»nmitted  so  mon- 
strous an  act  as  that  of  imposing  an  over- 
whelming load  on  territory,  merely  to '  save 
commerce  from  impending  bankruptcy. 

From  the  aforementioned  official  annual 
accounts,  I  have  accordingly  framed  the  fol- 
lowing table,  on  the  only  principle  on  which 
I  think  such  a  statement  ought  to  be  ex- 
hibited to  the  public.  It  contains,  on  the 
one  band,  all  the  revenues  of  India,  and,  on 
the  other,  every  description  of  territorial  dis- 
bursement abroad,  to  which  is  added  all  the 
territorial  charges  paid  in  England,  including 
the  corrections  or  additions  made  to  this  head 
in  Mr.  Melvill's  evidence  of  June,  1830 ;  and 
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likewise  the  net  charge  of  Bencoolen,  St. 
Helena,  and  Prince  of  Wales's  iaUuid ;  but 
excluding  the  interest  on  debt.  The  table 
is  divided  into  short  periods  to  shev  more 
distinctly  how  far  the  rerenue  funds  \rere 
either  redoadant,  or  deficimt,  at  any  inter- 
mediate time.  Considering  this  table  in  the 
-  U^t  of  a  cash  account,  I  have  subjoined 
to  it  sundry  itcans,  which,  horn  the  expla- 
nations given  in  official  documents,  oi^t  to 
be  ipDcluded  amoog  the  territorial  receipts; 
and  which  it  may  be  necessary  here  to  ex- 
plain. 
The    two    fint    items    speak    for    them- 


Hie  third  item,  or  1,500,00(M.,  is  a  loan 
from  govo-nment  in  Exchequer  bills,  in  1811 : 
«o  which,  in  the  following  year,  or  1&I3,  we 
find  in  No.  22  of  the  "  Papers  regarding  the 
'<  finances  of  India,  &c.  Feb.  1830,"  the  fol- 
lowing remaA:— "The  snm  of  1,500,000/. 
"  lent  ibio  Company  in  Bxchequer  biUs  by 
*'  government,  was  not  included  in  this  year, 
"  as  the  advances  by  the  Company  in  India, 
*'  on  account  of  government,  since  that  snm 
"  was  received,  were  estimated  considerably 
"  to  exceed  it."  The  repayment  being  thus 
included  in  Indiui  cha^j^ea.  it  is  dbar  the 
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Qiiginal  loan  ought  to  be  incladed  in  the  re- 
ceipts. 

The  fourth  item  is  a  sum  of  2,600,000/.  bor- 
rowed from  His  Majesty's  government  in  1813, 
to  pay  off  Indian  debts,  and  made  by  Act  of 
Parliament  *  a  charge  on  the  territories  of  In- 
dia. As  Uus  sum  appeals,  as  well  1i^  the  official 
documents  in  print,  as  by  the  Act  3  Geo.  4. 
c.  03,  to  have  been  liquidated  by  means  of 
pajrments  made  by  the  Ck>mpany  at  various 
times  on  account  of  His  Majesty's  government 
in  India  and  St.  Helena,  and  consequently  in- 
cluded among  territorial  chaises,  the  last  pay- 
ment of  5&7,33&i.  having  been  made  in  1822,t 
it  is  clear,  that  if  the  repayment  be  included 
on  one  side  of  the  account,  the  original  re- 
ceipt, or  2.500,000/.,  ought  to  be  included  mi 
the  other.  As  this  item  stands  in  the  ac- 
counts now  before  the  public,  it  may  be  ex- 
plained as  follows : — In  No.  SO  of  "  Papers 
"  relating  to  the  finances  of  India,  kc.  Feb. 
"  1830,"  this   sum  is  inserted  as  a  "  loan 


*  Act  52  Geo.  3.  cap.  135. 

t  Vide  Act  abore  quoted,  and  IQcewiie  tia  Bcconot*  No.  1, 
and  2,  of  the  "  Papers  relating  to  the  Fioancei  of  India,  and 
the  trade  of  India  and  China,  Feb.  1830." 
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"from  the  public  in  1812,"*  and  in  the 
same  account,  and  the  continuation  there- 
of in  No.  21,  Tarious  sums  are  entered 
among  territorial  charges  as  "■  interest,  sink- 
"  ing  fund,  chaises  and  repayment  of  loan 
"  from  the  public,"  until  the  year  1822-3. 
In  that  year  it  appeared,  on  a  settlement' of 
accounts  between  the  Company  and  His  Ma- 
jesty's government,  that  1,857,335/.  of  this 
loan  were  still  due  to  the  public,  of  which, 
as  explicitly  stated  in  Act  3  Geo.  4 .  c.  93., 
1,300,000/.  was  allowed  as  a  set-off  in  favour 
of  the  Company,  for  advances  made  by  them 
in.  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  government,  for 
the  public  service,  and  at  St.  Helena;  and 
the  balance,  or  557,336/.,  paid  in  cash  at 
home,  and  included  among  the  territorial 
charges,  as  stated  both  in  No.  2  and  21  of 
the  "  Papers,"  &c.  above  quoted.  Of  the 
1,300,000/.,  however^  it  Ib  to  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  inserted  in  No.  2 1 ,  as  an  actual  cash 
receipt,  and  cash  payment,  when  it  was  posi- 
tively neither  one  nor  the  other.  It  had  been 
already  debited  to  territory  in  the  original 
sum  of  2,500,000/.  in  1812,  and  to  bring  it 


'  Videalso  Act52  Geo.3.  cap.135. 
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forward  again  in  1822  as  a  debit  entry,  is  to 
chai^  territory  with  this  portion  of  the  loan 
twice  over.  Why  it  should  be  inserted  in 
No.  2],  as  if  it  were  another  or  distinct  cash 
receipt,  and  payment,  of  the  home  treaanry, 
which  it  certainly  was  not,  I  cannot  explain ; 
but  having  been  discharged,  like  the  rest  of 
the  loan  by  sundry  payjnents  and  advances 
included  under  territorial  charges,  it  is  clear 
that  territory  ought  also  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  original  receipt. 

It  may  be  further  added  of  this  sum,  that 
it  was  borrowed  and  charged  on  territory, 
at  a  time  when  territory  had  in  fact  no 
occasion  for  the  supply,  there  being  then 
a  large  surplus  revenue  in  India;  and  that 
in  the  repayment  this  loan  has  been  charged 
with  interest,  sinking  fund,  and  other  ex- 
pences  added  to  the  principal,  amounting 
altogether  to  4,296,9122.  The  money,  there- 
fore, appears  to  have  been  borrowed  by 
commerce,  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  com- 
mercial home  treasury,  and  ultimately  re- 
paid by  territory,  with  the  addition  of  the 
above  unmerciful  load. 

The  fifth  is  another  loan  from  government 
in  1813,  amounting  to  2,000,0007.,  aqd  entered 
in  No.  20,  as  "  a  receipt  from  goremment  on 
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account  of  the  Company's  claims."  Afto'  the 
y«ar  1813,  (like  the  former  sum  of  1,500.0002. 
in  181 1)  it  is  neither  noticed  among  the  debts 
or  credits,  Irom  whidi  circumstance,  as  well  as 
the  wording  of  the  entry,  we  can  only  conclnde 
that  these  twosumsof2,O0O,0002.aiidl,500,0002. 
are  in  the  samepredicam«it,  that  is,  discharged 
by  means  of  advances  made  on  account  of  His 
Majesty's  government  in  India,  and  therefore 
included  among  territorial  chafes. 

The  Sixth  is  a  sum  of  1,109,875/.  obtained 
ixom  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  for  which  he  was 
paid  by  a  territory  conquered  from  the  Ne~ 
paul  state ;  and  as  the  chai^  of  acqoiring 
this  territory  is  included  in  the  general  diaiges 
of  the  Nepaul  war,  and,  therefore,  on  one 
side  also  of  the  territorial  account,  the  recdpt 
ought  as  clearly  to  be  on  the  other.  -  lliiB, 
indeed,  is  admitted  in  the  account  No.  1,  A. 
submitted  to  parliament  in  Feb.  1830 ;  where, 
though  not  inserted,  it  is  observed,  in  a  note, 
that  the  sum  should  have  been  inserted,  so  as 
to  encrease,  pro  tanto,  the  Bengal  surplus  re- 
venue of  1815-16.* 

Seventh— In  the  year  1823-4  there  was  paid 


*  Seealao  No.  1.  A.  of  the  same  collecUon  of  acoounu. 
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to  (£e  Nizam  the  sum  of  1 ,201,201/.  to  redeem 
an  annual  Peshcnah  or  tribute  of  73,01 3/.  pay* 
able  by  the  Company  to  that  prutce  «n  ac* 
countof  the  Northern  Ciicara.  Tlie  rederop- 
tiao  is  cooaequendy  equal  to  aboat  17  years 
purchase ;  but  crammed  into  osie  year  among 
the  charges,  thereby  making  an  excess  of 
diarge  where  there  would  otherwise  be  a  sor- 
ploB  revenue.*  Tliis  is  not  fair  to  the  terri* 
torial  account,  which  only  includes  four  yean 
of  recdptand  disbursement  subsequent  to  this 
insertion.  I  have  thought  it  aiore  equitable  to 
extead  the  redemption  money  aver  the  whole 
IT  years ;  allotting  to  each  its  separate  |ior- 
tioQ,  and  bare  accordingly  made  correspond- 
ing entnes  in  the  following  table. 

Eighth— r The  net  charges  of  Bencool«>, 
St.  Helena,  and  Prince  of  Wales's  Island. 
On  no  principle  of  justice  can  these  charges 
be  wholly  placed  to  the  territorial  head. 
They  are,  as  before  observed,  in  their  very 
Batore,  as  well  as  origin,  pucely  commepMAl, 
I  have,. however,  adopted  the  proposed  equal 
division  of  these  chaises  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  180d,  by  placing  one  half  as  a 


■  See  No.  3.  and  No.  2.  B.  of  the  si 
X  X  2 
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chai^  on  each  concein  —  a  division  which 
may  be  said  to  be  at  least  partly  ordered  by 
the  Board  of  Ck>ntroul. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  important  to  observe, 
that  the  following  Abstract  is  compiled  from 
statements  which  profess  to  give  the  "  Tolai 
*'  Aim.iud  Attunml  of  the  Revenues  and  Charges 
"of  India."  If  then,  the  statements  in  ques- 
tion do  not  contain  the  total,  those  who  framed 
them  must  answer  for  the  omission,  which,  in 
such  f;ase,  would  be  a  fallacy  practised  on 
Parliament  and  the  public. 

With  these  preliminary  explanations  the 
annexed  table  is  submitted,  compiled  from  offi-  - 
cial  documents,  and  as  far  as  those  documents 
are  to  be  relied  on  is,  1  believe,  perfectly  cor- 
rect.    [See  the  annexed  TtMe.] 

There  is  another  method  by  which  a  laige 
surplus  may  be  shewn  on  the  preceding  ac- 
count, the  disposal  of  which  woidd  require 
to  be  accounted  for.  The  principle  was  ex- 
plained in  my  examination  before  the  Lords' 
Committee  on  the  28th  May  1830,  viz.  to  con- 
cede, for  the  sake  of  iUustrataon  merely,  that 
the  whole  debt  was,  as  pretended  by  the  Com- 
pany, contracted  for  political  purposes.  Since 
the  principal  of  the  debt  has  disappeared,  it 
would  then  follow  that  both  the  principal  and 
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the  revenue  ha4  been  expended  in  defraying 
political  or  territorial  cha]^;es.  In  this  case 
the  column'  of  interest  would  stand  fairiy,  as 
it  does  now,  in  -the  account  No.  %  of  the 
"  Papers  relating  to  the  Finances  of  India,  &c. 
Feb.  1830,"  and  in  the  corresponding  account 
from  1793  to  1809-10,  No.  6,  attached  to  the 
Second  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Conmions  in  1810 ;  Eind  taking 
these  accounts,  as  simple  cash  accounts,  cer- 
tified as  they  are  by  the  highest  authorities 
(with  certain  stated  amendments)  to  contain 
every  description  of  territorial  disbursement, 
it  -win  not  be  denied  that  they  ought  also 
to  contain  every  territorial  receipt  —  conse- 
quently the  sum  of  all  the  loans  raised,  or 
said  to  be  raised,  for  territorial  purposes.  The 
account  so  constructed  would  then  stand  as 
follows :  — 

On  lbe'50th  of  April,  1793,  the  ladba  debt  is  sUted  in  Ap- 
pendix No.  7,  to  the  Second  Report  of  Select  Committee 

ot'  1810,  to  have  been 7,971,655 

Do.  1809,  do.  u  per  do 30,876.788 

Net  Increaw £22,905,133 

Wbilat  the  excess  of  political  charges  as  per 
No.  6  of  Appendix  to  the  same  Report,  and 
No.  1 1  of  the  lliird  Report  for  the  same  pe- 
riod, wasonly  5,078,015 
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064 

Broi^tlbrwMd £a3,ge6,lS3 

Ditto : £,078,015 

And  U>«  political  cWge»  p«id  in  'Ra- 
l^ftnd,  as  per  No.  46,  Ai^Mndiz  ta 
Third  Report  (the  Committee,  how- 
ever, doubting  whether  the  whole 
were  proper)  j  chargeable  to  tbe  ter- 

fitorialkead) 0.138,448 

11,216,463 

DiSmnca  to  be  acODDBtid  far £11,088,670 

So  that  the  amoont  oi  loans  bad  exceeded 
the  total  amount  of  surphis  charges,  during 
that  period,  in  no  less  a  sum.  than  1 1,688,660/. 

This  is  the  result  of  the  official  documents 
referred  to  without  a  single  deduction  on  ac- 
count of  interest,  or  of  an;  other  cba^^  con- 
tained in  the  official  documents. 

Again — 

Oq  the  30th  of  April,  1827,  the  Indian  debt  is  etntedin 
No.  4  of"  Papers  relating  to  the  Finances  of  India,  Ac. 
Feb.  1830,"  to  be   £42,870,676 

Making,  therefore,  the  increase  af  debt  since  1793.  34,S99,21 1 
Now,  aa  the  aorplus  charge  from   1809-10  to 
1826-7,  as  pei  No.  2  of  the  same  "  Papers," 

&c.  is  only £13,689,894 

And  the  inrplas  charge  of  the  former 

pwiodasabore ;...  11,216,463 

24,806,367 

There  is  still  a  difference  to  be  accounted  for  of.. £10,092,854 
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POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  PRECEDING  TABLE, 
(Awuxtdta  paff*  663J 


Since  this  table  was  printed  I  have  had  acceti  to  two  acemmti,  Ap- 
pendix 41  of  the  Report  of  the  Select  Coromittee  of  the  Home  of 
CommoM  lltii  Oct.  1831,  entitled  "Abitract  «tateiii«nii  of  the 
clainu  of  the  Eaat  India  Compuijr  on  hii  U^wtf's  GoTCmment,  and 
of  his  Majeity'a  Goremment  on  the  East  India  Companj,"  in  which 
tbetwoninu  mtheprecedinglable.  No.Sand  5,  or  l,JiOO,OOOJ.aiHl 
2^0,0001.  U  received  from  Govainnient,  are  let  off  againit  nrioua 
disburMmeDta  bj  the  Company  in  India  on  account  of  hi*  Majetijr'i 
lernce ;  interest  being  charged  on  eadi  separate  item,  and  the  ba- 
lance settled,  as  would  seem,  by  compromise. 

Of  this  account  it  is  stated  inanotsat  foot,  thatnoneoftfaeditbune- 
mentiare  included  inNo.  2  ofthe  RevenuM  and  Chargci  of  India  from 
1809-10  to  18^7-8,meamng,  I  presume,  that  contained  in  the  leiiei  of 
"  Papers  &c.  Feb.  1830;"  but  thiidoeinot  proretbat  theyaTeeqaallj- 
excluded  from  territorial  payments  coade  in  England  ;  of  wbich 
nothing  is  said.  A  large  proportion,  ho werer,  of  these  disbursement* 
was  made  prior  to  1309-10,  and  of  course  could  not  be  includeil 
in  No.  3,  although  it  mig^t  in  some  previous  revenue  account. 
Nevertheless,  in  another  account  (vitk  p.  686)  the  above  sniD 
of  l,500,000i.  is  said  to  have  been  discharged  by  advaiices  on 
account  of  his  Majesty's  Government  linee  1811.  We  are  therefore 
left  in  the  dark  as  to  what  general  account  these  advances  are,  or 
ought  to  be  carried ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  oianj  incongmitie*  with 
whidi  we  are  constantly  met  in  the  examination  of  the  Companj't 
accounts  before  the  public.  They  have  so  much  the  appearance  of 
garbled  statements,  that  one  can  hardly  tell  where  to  look  for  a  plain 
straight-forward  intelligible  account. 
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Althon^  tbettetemeDtt,  No.  4 1 ,  here  alluded  U>,  ue  opeo  to  nrioas 
objection!,  it  only  coacenii  us  on  die  present  occuion  to  notice,  that 
the  items  of  which  this  appendix  is  composed  prove  thu  the  dis- 
bnnements  abroad,  on  account  of  His  Majesty's  GoTepuneat,  SMit 
iavt  becntnadejromiiiertvenae  trta$urktofIiiiHa,ani  that  tbej  snttt 
have  been  made  widi  moaies  bearing  a  heavy  charge  of  interest  in 
India.  When  therefore  commerce  received  in  Englimd  the  rep^- 
mentof  these  advances  viilhintefttl,widthatmterettciargtdatvari- 
ouf  ratet  up  to  7  mid  8  per  cott,  tecrttoqr  Aonld  have  got  credit  for 
the  principal  and  interest  of  what  was  so  repaid ;  otherwise  Commeiee 
must  he  said  to  have  pocketed  the  amount.  In  the  present  instance 
all  that  appears  isioNo.  2C  of  the  series  of  "  Papers  &c.  Feb.  1830," 
whve  both  ibeie  sums  are  stated  to  have  been  received  into  die  Coi»- 
nteicW  faoae  treasury,  and  then  apfdied  to  the  discharge  of  a  nasi 
of  commercial  jtems,  including  a  suid  for  "  lodtaii  debt." 

Until  theieface  some  belter  explanation  can  be  given  of  these  two 
snms,  titty  may,  it  is  thought,  not  improperly  be  ciediled  to  ravenBC, 
which  unqueatiooably  advanced  (he  arooaiit  in  the  first  '—'t'kt, 
and  has  ever  since  been  charged  with  the  ioieiest.  It  is  moreover 
remarkable  of  these  two  sums,  that  they  are  a.  part  mly  (as  per  Ap- 
pendix 41 )  of  upwards  of  QfiOOfiOOl.  sterling  received  by  the  Con- 
puiy  hvm  Oonnantat  against  10,000,00(W.  said  to  have  been  ad- 
vanned  oa  various  occasions,  for  account  of  His  Majes^'s  Goi*ati>. 
ment;  and  it  is  impossible  (o  conceive  that  such  large  sunuaslfaeta 
could  have  been  omitted  from  the  territorial  accounts  animally  sub- 
mitMd  to  Patliameot ;  an  omissioa  which  would  iu  fact  Uiify  the 
whole.  At  all  events,  if  they  have  been  so  omitted,  the  general 
revenue  statement  No.  2,  is  no  longer  what  it  professes  to  b^  "  Aa 
Aecomitof  titt  TOTAL  txmial  amotai  ttf  tkt  rmrauei  aad  ekargaof 
India." 

Lastly — If  it  should  be  hereafter  proved  (which  is  difficult  to 
conceive)  that  these  two  sums  ought  not  to  be  credited  to  revenue, 
or,  if  credited,  thai  th^  would  have  to  be  neutraliied  by  additional 
charges,  its  effect  on  this  account  would  only  be  In  reduce  the 
balance  or  net  surplus  from  34^)66,935/.  to  30,565,931/. 
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This,  however,  is  only  the  difference  ex- 
hibited hy  the  official  accounts  above  referred 
to.  If  the  items  contained  at  the  foot  of  the 
table  Q».  eea-)  be,  as  I  think  they  should  be, 
added  to  the  receipts,  the  total  difference  to 
be  accounted  for.  would  be  18,387,347/.  ac- 
cording to  the  explanations  before  given. 

Here  then  is  a  surplus  of  18  millions,  which, 
oa  the  principle  assumed  by  the  Company 
of  the  debt  being  wholly  territorial,  it  is 
natural  to  ask.  how,  or  to  what  purpose  has 
such  surplus  been  applied  ?  It  cannot  have 
been  expended  on  account  of  territory,  for 
by  the  supposition,  admitted  by  the  Com- 
pany's accountants,  every  description  of  ter- 
ritorial disbuisement  at  home  and  abroad,  is 
already  credited  in  the  account  of  which  this 
sum  of  10  millions  and  upwards,  is  the  ba- 
lance or  overplus.  According  to  the  docu- 
ments in  print,  and  before  the  public,  it  is 
impossible  to  account  for  it  iu  any  other  way 
than  as  having  been  appropriated  to  supply 
the  wants  of  commerce. 

But  this  statement  is  only  introduced  to 
shew  the  certainty  of  a  large  surplus  on  the 
territorial  account,  on  whatever  principle  it 
may  be  constructed,  provided  only  the  whole 
of  the  territorial  receipts,  as  well  as  disburse- 
ments  be    fairly   inserted.    But  the  former 
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table  (p.  eea-)  contains  the  true  view  of  the 
territorial  surplus  between  1793  and  1827-8, 
amountiDg  to  34  mUlious ;  to  which  if  we  add 
the  surplus  of  24  millions  between  1761  and 
1793,  we  have  a  total  surplus  of  58  millions 
taken  from  territory,  for  which  it  has  receiTed 
no  credit  either  in  princ^ml  (h*  interest ;  but 
is  on  the  contrary  loaded  with  the  principal 
and  interest  of  a  debt  of  42  millions  more — 
obviously  not  required  for  any  territorial  pur- 
pose; and  making  therefore  altogether  97 
millions  sterling,  which  it  has  clearly  furnish- 
ed from  its  own  resources,  the  expenditure  of 
which,  I  repeat,  it  is  impossible  from  the  offi- 
cial documents  in  print  to  account  for  in  any 
other  way  than  as  a  supply  to  bolster  up,  from 
year  to  year,  the  extravagant  waste  of  a  heed- 
less  and  bankrupt  commerce.  ■ 

To  results  so  astounding,  and  so  mucb  at 
variance  with  Uie  annual  8ta.tement8  put  forth 
from  the  India  House,  men  of  moderate  ideas, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  examine  in  detail  the 
Company's  complicated  accounts,  are  slow  of 
giving  their  belief.  Aware  of  this  impression, 
and  willing  at  the  same  time  to  be  either  con- 
firmed, or  corrected,  in  my  view  of  the  case. 
Z  thought  it  best,  before  even  I  had  prepared 
anything  more  than  the  two  last  figured  state- 
ments of  the  present  treatise,  to  take  an  un- 
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biassed  opinioa  on  the  geDecal  question  from 
one  of  the  ablest  professional  accOuDtants  in 
London.  .  For  this  purpose  I  put  into  his 
possession  the  Five  Reports  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1809-10 
to  1813,  with  their  Appendixes ;  a  complete  se- 
ries of  the  Com  pany!s  official  accounts  annually 
laid  before  Parliament  from  1 793  to  1 828 ;  all  the 
accounts  which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
present  East  India  Committee;  a  complete 
copy  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  said 
Committee ;  and  other  documents  beaiing  on 
the  question. 

Mr.  Wilkinson's  first  object  was  to  obtain  a 
correct  view  of  what  he,  amongst  others,  con- 
ceived to  be  the  gain  or  rate  of  profit  on  the 
Company's  trade ;  but  in  this  research  after 
repeated  attempts  he  was  disappointed;  deT 
daring,  to  use  fals  own  words,  that  he  could 
make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  the  Company's 
commercial  statements.  His  attention  was 
next  directed  to  the  revenue  accounts ;  but 
having  no  documents  to  go  further  back  than 
the  year  1793,  his  examination  commences 
with  this  period,  and  he  takes  for  granted  that 
the  debt  in  1793  was  territorial,  because  it  is 
so  asserted  by  the  official  aiithorities  at  the 
India  House ;  and  because  he  had  no  means 
of  proving  otherwise. 
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Mr.  Wilkinson  having  no  means  of  extend- 
ing; his  leriew  beyond  1793,  was  unacquainted 
with  my  view  of  the  case  pievions  to  1793,  as 
eotttained  in  the  four  preceding  chapters,  as 
well  as  with  the  facts  and  officisd  documents 
on  which  that  view  is  founded.  This  expla- 
nation will  therefore  account  for  the  appartnt 
difference  between  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  my- 
self, as  to  the  nature  of  the  debt  existing  in 
1793 ;  but  even  with  this  admissitm,  his  report 
is  so  foil  a  confirmation  of  my  originiU  pod- 
tion,  and  which  I  alone  propounded  in  1813 
as  to  the  surplus  revenue  of  India,  and  the 
consequent  origin  or  causes  of  the  Ccmipany's 
debts,  that  I  must  entreat  tfae  reader's  most 
particular  attention  to  its  contents.  The  re- 
port is  so  ably  drawn,  and  every  ftict  so 
clearly  explained,  that  it  would  foe  injustice  to 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  a  presumption  in  me, 
were  I  to  submit  it  in  any  other  than  his  own 
words. 
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MR.  WILKINSON'3  REPORT. 

The  Honourable  East  India  Company 
allege  that  not  only  the  principal  of  their 
Indian  debt,  but  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  commercial  profits,  has  been  expended 
in  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  their  Indian 
territorial  rerenues;  and  this  opinkm  does  not 
f4>pear  to  have  been  very  sealously  impugned, 
or  successiully  combated  by  the  Honourable 
Board  of  Controul,  or  the  Parliamentary 
Committees,  to  whom  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany have  been  required  to  submit  annual 
statements  of  their  affairs. 

In  presuming  therefore,  after  an  attentive 
examination  of  these  voluminous  documents, 
to  dissent  from  the  oonclusions  of  those 
eminent  authorities,  I  cannot  but  be  sensible 
that  I  must  encounter  very  reasonable  pre- 
possessions, and  that  if  the  question  is  to  be 
determined  by  authority  alone,  I  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  be  heard.  My  orgumeHtt  will 
certainly  not  pass  for  more  than  they  are 
worth ;  but  tb.e/act$  which  I  shall  adduce  will 
be  entitled  to  some  attention  ;  being  no  other 
than  those  contained  in  the  accounts  present- 
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ed  by  the  Honourable  Company  to  Parlia- 
ment and  admitted  by  the  Honourable  Com- 
mittees of  both  houses ;  and  if  these,  under 
due  combination  and  arrangement,  inevitably 
lead  to  a  particular  rem/f,  th^  may  be  found 
capable  of  extorting  an  assent,  which  might 
Tery  properly  be  refused  to  me. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  iuTestigation 
have  been  very  accurately  described  by  the 
Honourable  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  their  Second  R^wrt,  ordered  to  be 
printed  11th  May  1810,  page  65. 

**  The  political  and  commercial  concerns  of 
"  the  Company  are  so  interwoven  in  the 
"  financial  system  of  India,  that  under  its  pre- 
*'  sent  arrangements  it  is  of  the  utmost  diffi- 
"  culty  if  not  totally  impracticable,  to  make 
**  a  distinct  separation  of  them,  and  more 
**  particularly  for  the  period  under  examiua- 
"  tion.  The  sources  irom  which  fimds  have 
"  been  derived  from  year  to  year  for  the  sup- 
"  ply  of  the  combined  operations  of  govem- 
*'  ment  and  commerce  were  the  revenues 
*'  of  the  territories,  and  supplies  from  £u- 
'*  rope,  either  in  bullion,  or  exports,  or  by 
"  bills  upon  the  court :  when  the  ag^^gate 
**  amount  of  these  several  heads  has  not  been 
"  sufficient  to  d^ray  the  expences  of  govera- 
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'  ment,  to  provide  investments  and  to  remit 

*  supplies  to  China,  money  has;  been  raised 
'  upon  loan." 

And  again,  in  the  Third  Report,  page  5 : 
'  From  these  accounts  it  is  to  be  deduced  that  ~ 

*  when  a  surplus  revenue  existed  in  India, 
'  it  was,  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
'  laid  down  in  the  Act  of  1793,  applied  to 

*  advances  for  the  purchase  of  investments 

*  for  consignment  to  Europe,  or  for  the  sup- 

*  ply  of  the  Canton  treasury ;  and  when, 
'  combined  with  the  funds  available  in  India 

*  from  supplies  from  Europe,  it  was  found 
'  insufficient  for  thd^  purpraes,  the  differ- 

*  ence  was  furnished  by  monies  raised  on 
'  loan  in  India.     In  whatever  amount  there- 

*  fore  the  capital  of  the  Company  in  England 
'  was  not  sufficient  for  carrying  on  the  trade 
'  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  concerns  gene- 

*  rally,  the  deficiency  was  supplied  by  mo- 

*  nies  raised  in  India.  The  impracticability 
'■'  of  distinguishing  what  part  of  these  monira 
'  vras  applied  to  commercial  and  what  partto 

*  political  purposes,  having  already  been 
"  stated,  the  object  of  these  additional  re- 
'  marks  is  merely  intended  as  a  farther  de- 
"  monstration  of  the  strict  connexion  of  the 
"  political  and  commercial  affairs  at  home  as 
"  well  as  abroad  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  cor- 
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"  rectness  of  die  positioa,  that  till  it  shall  be 
"  clearly  ascertained  that  the  supplies  from 
"  the  home  treasury  to  India,  and  China, 
"  were  derived  from  sources  pur^y  commer- 
"  cial,  the  question  of  a  distinct  view  of  the 
"  proportion  of  the  Indian  debt  which  is  to 
"  be  termed  political  or  commercial  most  re- 
"  main  undecided,  whatever  may  have  been 
"  the  amount  of  those  supplies." 

That  which  in  the  former  quotation  was 
treated  as  a  "  difficulty,"  is  here  advanced  to 
an  *'  impracticability ;"  but  with  the  nbnost 
deference  to  so  distinguished  an  authority, 
I  humbly  conceive  that  the  Honourable  Com- 
mittee have  in  a  preceding  paragraph  sug- 
gested the  means  of  surmounting  every 
obstacle  to  the  separation  required  for  the 
period  subsequent  to  1792.  In  the  same 
Report,  page  4,  we  find  the  following  pa- 
ragraph :  —  "  The  ordinary  revenues  and 
'*  charges  being  more  immediately  territorial 
*'  ot  political,  have  been  shewn  w  a  manner 
"  sufficiently  dear,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"  interest  upon  the  debts,  which  though 
"  charged  entirely  to  the  territory,  admits  of 
*'  no  proper  separation  or  adjustment  till  it 
"  shall  be  detennined  what  part  of  die  princi- 
"  pal  has  been  raised  for  political  and  what 
*  part  for  commercial  purposes. 
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And  concurring  entirely  in  that  <^nion,  it 
has  been  my  express  object  to  ascertain,  in 
the  first  instance,  what  part  of  the  principal 
"  has  been  raised  for  political  and  what  part 
"  for  commercial  purposes.*' 

As  the  whole  concerns  of  the  Company  are  di- 
vided into  twobranches,  TBRHiToaiAi.  andcoM- 
HERCIAL,  two  methods  of  proceeding  naturally 
presented  tb^oselTes  as  calculated  to  effect 
this  object;  either  to  draw  up  a  separate  state- 
ment of  the  commoroial  affairs  of  the  Company, 
which  for  the  reason  repeatedly  assigned  in  the 
"  Reports,"  viz,  the  insufficiency  of  the  docu- 
ments laid  before  Parliament,  was  impossible 
•~  or  to  prepare  a  similar  statement  of  the 
territorial  concerns  of  the  Company,  which 
for  the  reason  above  given,  viz,  the  "  suffi- 
"  dendy  clear"  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  stated,  has  been  found  perfectly  prac- 
ticable ;  nor  am  I  aware  that  any  advantage 
could  have  been  secured  by  adopting  the 
former  in  preference  to  the  latter  method, 
ewea  wiUi  adequate  materials,  seeing  that  if  we 
can  separate  fifom  the  mass  all  the  fects  and 
lesalts  which  are  properly  "  territorial,"  it  as 
certainly  follows  that  all  which  remain  are 
"  commercial,"  as  it  would  have  followed 
ftom  a  separate  "  commercial"  statwient,  that 
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all  the  rest  niQst  be  "territorial."  No  doubt 
an  analysis  of  the  books  of  the  Company  in 
Leadenhall  Sbreet  would  furnish  the  means 
of  pr^aring  separate  and  diattnct  statements 
of  both  branches  of  their  concerns ;  but  the 
Papers  laid  before  Parliament  are  complete 
only  with  reference  to  one  of  these,  viz,  the 
"  territorial"  branch. 

In  the  "  Exposition"  of  their  affairs,  dated 
East  India  House,  32d  May  1810,  submitted 
by  the  Company  to  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  have  adverted  to 
the  ascription  of  the  increase  of  Indian  debt, 
to  Indian  investments,  and  consider  this  to 
be  a  very  inaccurate  view  of  the  subject — 
they  say,  "  That  advances  for  the  Indian  in- 
**  vestments  have  been  made  from  the  general 
"  treasuries  of  the  Company,  without  dis- 
"  criminating  whether  commercial  funds  were 
"  at  that  time  forthcoming,  and  even  whilst 
*<  European  goods  and  stores  imported  by  the 
"  Company  remained  unsold,  is  not  to  be  dis- 
"  puted.  The  treasuries  which  supplied  those 
"  advances  may  also  have  been  occasionally 
"  replenished  by  loans  as  well  as  by  revenue ; 
"  the  annual  investments  sent  to  Europe  may, 
"  moreover,  have  at  times  exceeded  the  sup- 
"  plies  of  goods,  stores,  and  bullion  received 
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*  from  Europe,  and  may  hare  been  rather 
'  regulated  by  the  general  ability  of  the  trea- 
'  suries  abroad,  than  by  the  quantum  of  im- 

*  portations  from  Europe ;  but  all  these  cir- 
'  cumstances,  though  they  have  given  colour 
'  to  the  notion  now  under  consideration,  are 
'  lar  from  proving  it.  There  are  other  ma- 
'  terial  circumBtances  to  be  taken  into  the 
'account.  TheCompanyhavelongbeeninthe 

*  habit  of  paying  in  England  political  charges 

*  strictly  appertaining  to  the  territory.  For 
'  these    charges   the  Company  never    have 

*  credit  in  the  Indian  accounts.     The  large 

*  supplies  of  stores  and  part  even  of  the 

*  goods  sent  out  annually  by  the  Company  to 
'  India  are  intended  for  political  purposes, 
'  and  the  whole  amount  of  them  should  be 

*  brought  in  India  to  the  credit  of  the  home 
'  concern  from  the  time  they  are  shipped ;  but 
'  the  practice  has  been  to  credit  the  Company 

*  for  them  only  as  they  were  taken  out  from 
'■'  the  Indian  warehouses  for  use,  and  no  losses 
"  of  such  articles  in  the  way  outward,  or  in 
"  India,  have  ever  been  brought  to  the  credit 
"  of  London  at  all.  Moreover,  it  is  evident 
'*  from  what  has  been  already  stated  in  this 
'*  exposition,  that  the  supplies  of  goods  and 
"  bullion  from  England  have,  at  times  at  least, 
"  exceeded  the  returns  in  the  same  period." 

VOL.  II.  Y  Y 
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Now  this  "  Exposition"  is  of  very  consi- 
derable importance,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  us 
the  Company's  own  view  of  the  additions 
which  ought  to  be  made  to  the  debit  of  "  ter- 
•'  ritorial  revenue"  and  to  the  credit  of  the 
home  concern,  or  "  commerce'*  beyond  the 
the  statements  of  "  ordinary"  Indian  revenue 
and  charges,  before  the  account  between 
them  can  be  considered  fairly  stated ;  and  if  it 
appear  that  I  have  complied  in  the  fullest 
sense  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  them, 
it  should  seem  that  I  am  entitled  to  claim  the 
sanction  of  the  Honourable  Company  to  the 
fideli^  and  accuracy  of  my  results.  What 
then  are  the  additional  credits  upon  which  Uie 
Company  insist  ? — they  are  as  described  by 
themselves 

1st,  Political  charges  paid  in  England. 

2d,  Stores  sent  out  annually  by  the  Com- 
pany. 

3d,  The  difference  arising  Anm  a  credit  in 
India  for  goods  when  shipped,  rather  than 
when  used :  and 

4th,  Losses  of  such  articles  on  the  voyage, 
or  in  India. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  particulan  are 
undoubtedly  of  great  magnitude,  amount- 
ing together  for  the  whole  period,  1793-4  to 
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1827-8,  to  no  less  a  sura  than  32,654,967^.  as 
giTen  by  the  Company  in  Appendix,  No.  46, 
to  the  Third  Report,  and  No.  3,  of  the  papers 
printed  Febniaiy  1830 ;  and  no  account  of 
"  territorial  rerenoe"  could  be  perfect  which 
did  not  include  them :  accordii^ly  it  will  be 
seen,  that  in  no  one  year  of  my  statements 
are  they  omitted,  but  annually  brought  to  the 
account  of  Indian  revenue,  together  with  all 
other  legitimate  chains,  European  and  In- 
dian, before  the  baluice  is  treated  as  surplus 
or  deficiency.  With  respect  .to  the  third  and 
fourth  items,  if  admissible  as  a  chaise  against 
Indian  revenue,  they  must  be  very  inconsi- 
derable  in  amount ;  the  Conqiany  have  not 
afforded  us  the  means  of  calculating  it  wi^ 
any  approximation  to  accuracy,  but  it  may 
be  estimated  largely  at  one  ortwojaoiUions  for 
the  whole  period,  and  an  allowanee  oX  more 
than  the  greatest  possiUe  am<mnt  may  be 
made  at  the  foot  of  the  account  to  cover  any 
defalcation  thus  occasioned. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  advert  to  the  terms 
"  ordinary"  and  "  extraordinary"  used  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Committees  of  Parliament.  I 
understood  the  tCTm  "  ordinary"  when  t4)plied 
to  receipts,  to  mean  Indian  territorial  or  direct 
revenue ;  and  when  applied  to  disbursements, 
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the  charges  of  administering  the  government 
of  India :  the  tenn  "  extraordinary,"  when  ap- 
plied to  receipts,  I  understand  to  mean  loans 
in  India,  bills  on  the  Company,  and  consign- 
ments of  bullion  and  stores  from  England : 
and  when  applied  to  disbursements,  chaiges 
not  territorial,  and  chiefly  advances  for  the 
purchase  of  investments  for  China  and  Europe ; 
— it  is  not  meant  that  there  are  extraordinary 
political  or  territorial  charges  beyond,  or  in 
addition  to,  those  indicated  in  the  several 
statements  brought  under  consideration :  if 
that  were  the  case  it  would  certainly  be  neces- 
sary before  it  could  be  determined  whether 
there  was  a  surplus  or  deficiency  of  territorial 
revenue,  that  the  amount  of  such  extraordinary 
charges  should  be  ascertained  ;  but  the  Com- 
mittee have  clearly  explained,  (page  6  of  the 
Third  Report,)  that  the  statement.  No.  6,  of 
the  Appendix  to  the  Second  Report,  is  itsdf 
abstracted  by  the  Company's  Auditor  of  In- 
dian accounts  from  the  general  statements 
transmitted  from  India,  which  do  include 
receipts  and  disbursements  "  ordinary  and 
"  extraordinary,"  and  that  this  abstract  is 
intended  "  to  shew  distinctly  the  direct  re- 
"  venues  and  charges  of  India;'"  and  the  preced- 
ing remarks    on  the  Company's   "  Exposi- 
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tion"  are  ia  perfect  coincidence  with  this  view 
of  the  subject. 

We  are  informed  by  these  Reports  that "  on  ^  b«p- 
"  occasion  of  renewing  the  charter  in  1793 
"  every  exertion  was  employed  for  the  disco- 
"  very  of  the  extent  of  the  Company's  re- 
"  source  both  political  and  commercial  and 
"  calculations  were  made  with  every  practi- 
"  cable  attention  to  accuracy  grounded  upon 
"  the  actual  experience  of  preceding  years, 
"  as  it  regarded  both  receipt  and  expendi- 
*'  ture."  And  reference  is  made  to  an  esti- 
mate shewing  a  Surplus  of  Territorial  Reve-  Ap^  »  2d 

.  ™  E^.  p.70. 

nue  forl792-3  amountmg  to  £1,971,050 

From  which  is  deducted  the  amount 
of  interest  payable  on  Indian  debt     561,923  D>>.p.7«. 


And  the  balance  is  declared  to  be 
applicable  to  Commercial  purposes 
ox  the  discharge  of  ddtts  ,      1,409,127 

"  A  principle  was  also  established  for  the 
"  application  of  the  bubplus  produce  of  the 
"  revenues,  which,  on  the  calculations  above 
'*  aAyeti'^iOfWas  fairly  expected  to  arise;"  and 
"  it  was  likewise  prescribed  that  the  Court  of 
"  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  should 
*'  annually   lay   before    Parliament   distinct 
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"  aecouiUs  of  the  revenues  and  of  the  dib- 
"  BURSEMENTs  In  India." 

Accounts  hare  accordingly  been  rendered 
by  ^e  Company  in  pursuance  of  this  obliga- 
tion ;  and  commenting  upon  these,  the  Ho- 
noniable  Committee  of  die  House  of  Corn- 
ad  R«p.  mons  report,  lliat  '*  the  nature  or  description 
'^  '  "of  Uie  accounts  is  such  as  to  ^ord  in  each 
"  year  a  view  of  the  amotmt  of  the  retenves 
"  derivedfrom  the  posseesums  in  India  and  of 
"  -every  charge  uteurred  m  the  gavenanent  and 
*'  defence  t^  them,  with  the  interest  payable 
"  upon  the  dehtB ;  they  likewise  shew  the 
"  amount  of  those  debts,"  &c. 

The  Committee  have  instituted  a  CMnpa- 
risoa  between  the  state  of  the  Indian  Rev«iue 
in  1793( which  is  by  the  Court  of  Directorses- 
timatedatasDRPLtis.notof  l,409,127/.asbeffMe 
given,  butofl  ,163,577/.)  and  the  statein  which 
it  is  represented  in  1808-9,  the  period  to 
which  that  Report  extends,  exhibiting  a  de- 
ficiency amounting  to  26,042/. ;  and  have 
given  it  as  their  opinion  that  this  deffdcation 
will  be  found  to  havk  been  "  entirely  occa- 
**  noned  by  the  increase  of  charge  and  of  in- 
Do.  p.  15.  "  terest  on  the  debts  as  the  state  of  the  revemtea 
"  has  improved  in  a  most  material  degree." 
Entertaining  the  highest   respect  for  the 
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authority  of  the  Honourable  Committee,  I  am 
nerertheless  constrained  to  infer  from  the 
consideration  of  these  accounts,  that  the  dif- 
ference is  entirety  occasioned  by  increased  in- 
terest on  additional  debt,  which  it  was  not  ne> 
cesaary  to  contract  for  any  purposes  connected 
with  the  Territorial  revenues  of  India ;  those 
revenues  Having  been  more  than  sufficient  to 
discharge  aU  legitimate  claims  upon  them  ;  that 
no  ptart  of  this  additional  debt  has  in  fact  been 
applied  tb  any  territorial  or  political  object, 
but  has  been  employed  to  create  gohhebcial 
ASSETS  ;  thereby  conferring  an  appearance  of 
prosperity  on  that  branch  of  the  Company's 
affairs,  "which  is  utterly  fallacious  and  un- 
founded: and  finally,  that  as  the  revenues 
of  India  have  not  been  benefited  by  the  prin- 
cipal, so  neither  ought  they  upon  any  reason- 
able ground  to  be  charged  with  the  interest. 

The  Committee,  after  having  gone  into 
some  minor  details  respecting  the  revenues 
and  charges  of  the  several  Presidences  of 
India,  proceed  to  remark  as  follows. 

"  The  general  statement  marked  No.  2, 
"  is  first  to  be  referred  to  :  on  this  view  it  will 
"  appear  that  in  the  year  1793  it  was  esti- 
"  mated,  that  after  paying  the  direct  charges 
"  of  the  government  of  the  three  Presiden- 
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"  ciee,  exclusive  of  the  supply  to  Bencoo- 
"  len,  &c.  tJie  commercial  charges  and  the 
"  interest  upon  the  debts,  a  net  revenue 
"  would  remain  to  the  amount  of  £l,775,S00 
"  And  that  on  the  same  principle 
'*  there  would  remain  in  the  year 

*  1808-9  a  Net  Revenue  amount- 

'  ing  to 2,373,831 

*  The  view  of  this  stat^uent  further  suggests 
'the  inference  thattn  point  of  fact  tkere- 
'  venues  of  India  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
"  cover  the  immediate  charges  of  the  govem- 

*  ment  of  it  upon  the  principles  now  stated, 
'  during  the  whole  of  the  period  from  1792-3 

*  to  \W&-9,with  the  exception  of  two  years  only, 
'  1805-6,  and  1800-7,  in  wldch  years  the 
'  charges  of  the  Mahratta  war  and  the  arrears 
'  of  those  chaises  hore  with  the  greatest 
"  pressure." 

"  It  is  however  to  he  remarked,  that  other 
'  demands  which  have  fallen  upon  the  reve- 
'  nines  of  India,  remain  to  he  examined,  before 
'  it  will  be  practicable  to  pursue  the  investi- 

*  gation  of  the  final  results ;  these  demands 

*  are  described  in  the  colunm  of  the  statement 
'  as  supplies  to  Sencoolen,  Penang,  SfC.  and  the 

*  interest  on  the  debts." 

"  These  several  articles  canttot    in  either 
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"  case  be  considered  as  wholfy  of  a  political  or 
"  of  a  commercial  description,  although  they 
"  have  uniformly  been  brought  forward  in  the 
"  accounts  from  year  to  year  as  a  direct  demand 
"  upon  the  revenues  of  India  and  have  very 
"  materially  affected  the  general  result  of  the 
"  same." 

They  subsequently  add  "  the  column  uftep. 
**  shewing  the  interest  paid  on  the  debts  re- 
"  quires  but  little  remark  in  this  place,  as  the 
"  amount  is  governed  entirely  by  that  of  the 
"  debt  itself;  which  being  a  point  for  separate 
"  consideration,  will  be  adverted  to  hereafter ;" 
and  proceed  to  shew  in  what  degree  the 
actual  accounts  of  1809  are  "  more  unfavour- 
able' than  the  estimates  of  1793,  again  ac- 
counting for  it  in  the  same  manner,  viz,  that 
"the  additional  supplies  to  Bencoolen,  &c.  Do. p. 62. 
**  but  hy  far  in  the  highest  degree  the  increase 
"  of  the  interest  on  the  debts,  have  contributed 
*'  to  prevent  the  exhibition  of  a  surplus  revenue, 
"  as  by  the  estimate  of  the  year  1793." 

Upon  these  statements  of  the  Honourable 
Committee,  I  have  to  remark,  that  the  sum  of 
2,373,831/.  which  they  have  considered  as  the 
net  revenue  of  1808-9,  agrees  precisely  with 
the  amount  stated  by  me,  being  the  difference 
shewn  in  the  account  of  that  year  (jp.  702.) 
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between  the  gross  revenue     .     .    £15,525,055 

and  the  charges,  including  those 

on  subsidies  and  on  ceded  and 

conquered    ilountries    for    the 

same  year 13.151,224 


.  Surplus  2.373,831 
This  surplus  is,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Committee,  subject  to  reduction  only  by 
"  the  supply  to  B^icoolen,  &c."  which  they 
state  in  perfect  agreement  with  me,  at  1 58,208/. 
and  the  "  interest  on  the  debts,"  which  they 
quote  from  the  Appendix.  No.  6.,  as  being 
chained  by  the  Company  in  1808-9  to  the  ter- 
ritorial  revenue,  2,241,665/.,  it  having  been  in 
1792-3,  no  more  than  636,226/.  —  Now  the 
Committee  having  in  the  broadest  manner 
laid  down,  with  reference  to  the  chai^  of  in- 
terest, the  only  principle  consonant  to  com- 
mon sense,  viz.,  that  the  amount  chargeable, 
is  to  be  "  governed  entireh/  by  that  of  the  debt 
"  itself,"  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
this  would  not  be  a  point  left  "  for  separate 
"  consideration,"  and  to  be  "  adverted  to  here- 
"  after,"  but  that  here  was  the  very  period  of 
the  enquiry  when  it  was  proper  to  pause  and 
ascertain,  whether  the  state  of  the  revenue  had 
been  such  in  any  one  or  more  years  since 
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1793,  as  to  require  an  additional  territorial 
debt  to  cover  deficiencies  of  revenue ;  and  if  so, 
to  what  amount,  and  especially  whether  the 
necessity  had  been  such  as  to  give  legitimate 
occasion  in  1808-9  to  an  increased  annual  in- 
terest of  1,605,439/.  Yet,  with  the  fact  so 
plainly  developed  as  to  elicit  the  remark  con- 
stantiy  reiterated,  that  the  Indian  revenue  is 
annually  increasing,  but  that  the  surplus  is 
'  swallowed  up  chiefly  by  the  enormously  in- 
creased interest  on  debt,  no  such  enquiiy 
appears  to  have  been  instituted  ;  the  subject 
is  for  that  occasion  dismissed,  or  only  con- 
tinued for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  view  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  Company's  concerns 
in  India,  between  1793  and  1809;  and  when 
in  the  Third  Report,  it  is  resumed  in  con- 
formity with  the  promise  to  advert  to  it  here- 
after, the  whole  of  this  increased  interest  is  in 
effect  admitted  against  territorial  revenue, 
without  other  explanation  than  occasional  ex- 
pressions of  doubt  and  hesitation  and  dissatis- 
faction, as  one  of  the  means  by  which  the 
"  extraordinary  revenues"  of  the  Company 
are  said  to  have  been  absorbed. 

We  have  seen  that  the  net  revenue  of  India 
is  correctiy  represented  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  as  being  in  1808-9    .    jE2,373,831 
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Brought  forward  ..' £2,373,B3I 

Subject  to  reduction  by 

Sup{di«8  to  Bencoolea,  &c,  correctly 
stated.at  £158,208 

Interest  oa  debts,  which  the  Report 
attumeaat 3,241,665 

But  aul:ject  likewise  to  further  reduc- 
tion by  the  amount  of  political  and 
territorial  charges  paid  in  England  in 
that  yesj,  which  the  Committee 
have  omitted  to  notice 550^766 

2,950,639 

If  then  the  amount  of  interest  here  quoted  ap- 
pertains to  additional  debt  really  contracted  to 
supply  former  defalcations  of  Indian  revenue,  the 
deficiency  on  this  year  I808-9,  would  be  ... .       576,808 

But  if  on  the  contrary  it  can  be  shewn,  that  the 
amount  of  interest  chargeable  to  the  Indian  re- 
venue in  that  year  could  not  exceed  626,847/., 
the  account  would  stand  thus — 

Net  revenue,  as  stated 2,373,831 

Deduct 

SuppliestoBencoolen,  &c 158,208 

Inteiest  on  debts  (the  true  amount). .      626,847 

Political  and  territorial  charges  pud  in 
England    550,766 

1,335,821 

Leaving  an  actual  surflus  of  Indian  territorial 

revenue  for  1808-9,  qf 1 ,038,010 

And  that  this  was  the  true  state  of  the  case,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  establish  upon  the  autho- 
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rity  of  the  Parliamentary  Reports  and  their  ac- 
companying Appendices. 

On  the  Ist  May,  1793.  the  Indian  debt  is 
in  rarious  parts  of  the  reports  represented  to 
amount  to  7,971,668/.  and  without  stopping 
to  enquire  how  the  principal  had  been  ap- 
plied— whether  for  political  objects,  orforthe 
benefit  of  the  Company's  commerce — we  may 
for  the  present  assume  that  the  whole,  and 
consequently  the  annual  interest  appertain- 
ing to  it,  was  fairly  chargeable  upon  the  ter- 
ritorial revenues  of  India.  The  real  question 
wiU  then  be,  whether  those  revenues  have 
been  sufficiently  productive  since  1793  to 
admit  of  the  payment  of  all  appropriate  poli- 
tical charges,  together  with  this  annual  in- 
terest; or  whether  there  has  been  such  a 
defalcation  of  territorial  revenue,  as  to  re- 
quire any  and  what  addition  to  the  debt  o/'1793 
in  order  to  supply  that  deficiency^  and  the  Re- 
ports and  Appendices,  when  combined  and 
carried  out  to  their  necessary  and  inlallible 
consequences,  will  present  us  with  the  most 
satisfactory  and  conclusive  answer. 

By  the  method  I  shall  pursue  in  stating 
the  amount  of  the  revenues  and  territorial 
charges  for  each  successive  year,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  avoid  details  and  repetitions 
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which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  tedious ;  but  it  will 
perhaps  be  allowed  that  this  fonn  of  state- 
ment affords  to  an  objector  the  utmost  faciti- 
ty  for  investigation,  by  compiariaon  with  offi- 
cial  documents,  and  the  consequent  detection 
of  errors  if  such  have  he&a  committed.  The 
increased  deficiency  of  territorial  revenue 
since  1793,  insisted  on  by  the  Honourable 
Company,  if  it  exist,  must  have  had  a  com- 
ntetKement ;  and  to  nullify  my  conclusions,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  shew  in  ^at  par- 
ticular year  I  have  either  surcharged  the 
Indian  revenue,  or  omitted  an  amount  of  legi- 
timate territorial  disbursement  of  which  they 
have  rendered  an  account,  and  of  which  the 
admission  would  have  converted  my  alleged 
surplus  into  a  deficiency. 

21^  ^M    '"  the  year  1793-4,  the  grow  rereniies  of  India 

''■    '      amoootedto £8,276,770 

Do.  p.  87.   Hie  chargea,  including  those  on  subai- 

dies,  &c.  were £6,066,924 

Do.  do.      Supply  to  Bencoolen,  Penaogi&c.,..,       40,822 
App.46io   Political  charges  paid  in  England  ... .     171,392 

,     '\,    '  Interest  on  debts  as  stated  by  die  Com- 
App.  6  to  ■' 

3Kq).p.e7.       pany 526,206 

6,805,343 


lliere  was  therefore  a  surplus  reTenne  this  year 

of £1,471.427 
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In  1794-5 the  gTourerenaesamoiuitad  to £8,026,193  g^p^ 

He  chalet  including  those  on  rabd-  q^  p,  37, 

diet,  &c £6,083,507 

Supply  to  Bencooten,  Penang,  Ac ..... .  62,080  Do.  do. 

Political  charges  paid  in  England 163.399  Wieio 

Intei«st  on  debto  ai  italad  by  the  Com-  SR^.p.so. 

pany 484,301  SRap,p.8T. 

6,793,287 

SnarLus  revenue  of  this  year 1,332,906 

To  which  add  the  sarploB  Terenne  of  the'fomier  year  1,471,427 

Stete  of  theKivsHDB  at  the  end  of  1794-5, 

SuRrios £2,704,333 


In  1795-6  the  grou  rerenuea  amounted  to £7,866,094  J^^^ 

The  cba^;ea  including  those  on  subai-  Do.  p  87  ' 

die8,&c £6,474,247 

Supply  to  BencooleUfPenang,  &c.  ....   104,IS4  Do.  do. 

Political  charges  paid  in  Ei^land  ....  199,128  ADp.46to 

Intereit  on  debt!  ai  stated  by  the  Com-  K^.pjw. 

'  App.  8 10 

pony 414,750  3^p.pJ7. 

7,192,279 

SuErLus  rerenne  of  thii  year 673,815 

To  which  add  the  mrplus  of  fonneryeais  2,704,333 

State  of  the  Rstkbub  at  the  end  of  1795-6, 

Surplus 3,378.148 
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l^'Jm  '"  I'Se-'lhegKW  rerenoM  unouated  to....  £8,016,171 
Do.  p.  S7.  1^  chac^et  iocluding;  thoie  on  Bubii- 

dies.&c 7,081,191 

Do.do.     Supply  to  Bencoolen^ [Pensng,  &c 101,190 

Aop.  46  to    Political  charges  paid  in  En^aitd 375,097 

T_r« ..     Intereat  on  debts  as  stated  by  the  Com- 

3R«p.p.87.      pany    426,847 

7,984,325 

SvRFLus  Revenue  of  this  year 31,S46 

To  which  add  the  surplus  of  formet  years 3,378,148 

State  of  the  Revenue  at  the  end  of  1796-7 

■     SuRPLva  ...» 3,409,994 


Down  to  this  period  of  1796-7  it  is  obvious 
that  there  could  be  no  necessity,  with  refer- 
ence to  any  territorial  or  political  espenditure, 
to  increase  the  debt  of  1793,  so  far  were 
these  revenues  from  having  proved  deficient 
that  they  had  actually  realized  a  surplus  of 
3,409,994/.  after  discharging  all  appropriate 
demands  upon  thein  including  interest.  If, 
therefore,  the  debt  was  increased  within  this 
period  the  necessity  must  have  arisen  from 
some  other  cause,  and  there  can  be  but  litUe 
difficulty  in  assigning  the  true  one,  viz.  sup- 
plies to  the  commercial  branch  of  the  Com- 
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pany's  concerns  for  distribution  in  England. 
What  then  were  the  facts  respecting  the  In- 
dian DEBT? — 

InI795-6itwasmcrea»d £  336,950  «i''"'Sl 

and  m  1796-7  furUier  incrOued 2,006,851      do.*.. 

2,343,801 
AguQBt  which  tbere  had  been 

paid  off  in- 1793-4 666,408  do.  do. 

and  in  1794-5 506,326  do.  do. 

1.172,733 

Thiutberefore  in  1796-7  with  aSurpliu  of  territo- 
rial  rerenue  amounting  to  3,409,9941.  which  if 
not  diverted  to  other  purpoaes  would  have  been 
applicable  to  the  sihikution  of  Indian  debt 
that  debt  bad  sustained  an  mcazASE  of 1,171,068 

which  is  chained  together  with  the  accruing 
interest  upon  the  territorial  revenues  of  India 
although  it  is  manifest  that  no  part  of  it  was 
required,  or  could  possibly  have  been  applied 
in  aid  of  those  revenues. 

Hitherto  the  interest  as  well  as  all  other 
chains  has  been  taken  at  the  amount  stated 
by  the  Company,  being  considered  properly 
applicable  to  the  territorial  debt ;  but  hence- 
forward because  in  accordance  with  the  Com- 
pany's maxim  that  all  increase  of  Indian  debt, 
for  whatever  purpose  required,  belongs  to 
territorial  revenue,  they  have  charged  that 
revenue  with  a  greatly  enhanced  amount  of 

VOL.  II.  z  z 
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interest,  a  different  rale  must  be  obseiTed — 
and  the  Honourable  Committee  have  dictated 
the  course  to  be  pursued,  by  declaring  that 
it  must  be  "  governed  entirely  by  that  of  the 
debt  itself.*'  Now  as  it  has  been  shewn  that 
there  was  no  political  necessity  for  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  DEBT,  so  neither  could  there 
beany  po/t7t(»iZ  occasion  for  an  increase  of  the 
INTEBEST ;  which  will  therefore  be  continued 
at  the  amount  of  1796-7  (all  other  charges 
being  taken  as  indicated  by  the  Company) 
until  the  circumstances  of  the  territorial  reve- 
nue, apart  from  all  consideration  of  the  re- 
quirements of  coHHEBCE,  shall  appear  to 
demand  an  alteration. 

„#P-6?„    Iq  1797-8  the  gross  revenues  amounted  to  ....  £8,059,880 
JKep.p.80.   _,        ,               .     I    1.        >                    1    . 
jjg     g^     The  chaises  including  those  on  subsi- 
dies, &c 7,41 1,401 

I>o.do.     Supply  to  Beucoolen,  Penang,  &c 163,299 

3lEL*^60   Pol'^<^  charges  paid  in  EogUmd  ....     203,784 
'  Interest  on  debU  as  cba^  in  1796-7    426,847 

8,205,331 

DxFicixHCT  of  rerenue  this  year 145,451 

To  be  deducted  from  the  fonnei  lurplui  of  ... .  3,409,994 

State  of  (he  hxtbnub  at  the  end  of  1797-8 
Sdhflu 3,264,543 

App.  7 10    Increaae  of  Indian  debt  this  year  ....  1,723,8£5 
'  In  addition  to  the  increase  in  1796-7  . .  1,171,068 

2,894,923 
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In  1798-9 TTiegiOM  rerennes amonnted  to....  £8,662,683  App.6to 

Tie  chorgea  including  those  on  aubai-  JEip.p.BS 

diea,&c 8,417,813  Do.p.87. 

Supply  to  Benoolen,  Penang,  Ac 120,668  jjo,  fy. 

Policed  cbargea  paid  in  England  ....     300,736  App.4S(» 
Interestondebtaascharged  in  1796-7..     426,847  3Uf.pM. 
9,266,064 

DxriciEVCTt^  revenue  this  year 614,031 

To  be  deducted  from  the  former  Bur|dua 3,264,543 

State  of  the  Rbtknde  at  the  end  of  1798-9 

SoEPtcB  2,650,612 

Increace  of  IxDiAK  debt  this  year  . .  1,717,778  App.Tto 

Id  additicm  to  the  fonner  inciease  ....  2,894,923  ^  R^.p*>. 

4,612,701 


Id  I790-1800thegrossrev«BtRsamonntedto  ..£9,736,672  ,^^*° 

the  chaises  including  thow  on  suboi-  Do.p  n 

dies,  &c 8,998,164 

Sapidy  to  Bencoolen,  Penang,  &c 171,333  dn.  do. 

P<rfiticBl  charges  paid  in  Engtaud  ....     273,817  App.4Sto 
Inlereat  on  debU  as  cfaaiged  in  1 796-7    426,847  ^  ^  ''•"• 
9,870,181 

DiFiciENCT  of  rerenne  this  year 133,509 

To  be  dedacted  from  the  fonner  anphia  of 2,650,613 

State  of  the  REVEiffE  at  the  end  of  1799-1800 
Sdeplps  2,517,003 

Increase  of  IttDijiH  d»t  this  year  . .  1,414,770  ^.Tm 

In  addition  to  the  fbrnwrincreaae  ...."4,612,701  aKT.p.96. 

6,027,471 
z  z  2 
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zSt^M    !■>  lB'^-1  ^  grow  rercnoeiaiiuMuited to... .£10,465,059 
Da.p.B7.   ^Rie charges,  includiog  thoK on Mibu- 

dieB.<&c £10,405^1 

D<i.do.     Supply  to  Bencoolen,  Penang,  &c 156,325 

W46tD    Political  chaises  paid  in  Englaiid....     307,635 
^'^    '  Interest  on  debt  as  charged  in  1796-7     426,847 

. 11,296,308 

Dbpiciritct  of  rerenue  this  year..'. £811,249 

To  be  deducted  from  the  fmmer  nirplus  of 2,517,003 

Sute  of  the  Rbtkkub  at  the  end  of  1800-1 
SnaPLUS    1,705,754 

^7b>    Increaaeof  Ihdiak  Debt thia year.. £2,611,307 
*  In  addition  to  the  former  increase..,. 6,027 ,471 

8,638,778 


App-StD    In  lB01-2thegrt)M  rereuaes  amonnted  to.. ..£12,163,589 
Q       „  '  llie  charges  includiuf;  those  on  lubai- 

""'^    '       die8,&c ...£11,023,452 

Do.  do.      Supply  to  Bencooloi,  Peuang,  &c 241,320 

SR^^SC    P°1<*>(»1  charges  paid  in  EngUod 482,730 

^    '  Interest  on  debts  as  charged  in  1796-7..  426,847 

12,174,249 

DiviciRircT  of  rerenne  this  year 10,660 

To  be  deducted  from  the  fonn«r  Boiplui  of 1,705,754 

State  of  the  Rbtxitdk  at  the  end  of  1801-2 
SoKFLUs £1,695,094 

g*W-Ito    Incieaae  of  Irdia»  Debt  this  yaw.. £1,793,437 
In  addition  to  the  fonoer  increase. ...8,638,778 

10,432,215 
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In  1802-3  the  groM  Feveouea  unounted  to £13,464^37  ,^'"1^ 

11t«  diarges,  iocludiDg  thoce  on  subai-  Do.p.sT. 

dies,  &c £10,965,427 

Supply  to  Beuroolen,  Penang,  &c 196,848  Do.  do. 

Political  cha^w  paid  in  Eogland....   393,207  a^^S^M 

Interut  on  the  debt*  aa  diaiged  in 

1796-7 426,847 


SUHFLUa  of  revenue  tbii   year 1,482,208 

To  be  added  to  die  former  suiplua  of 1 ,695,094 

State  of  the  Retekob  at  tbe  end  of  1802-3 
SusPLDS 3,177,302 

Increase  of  Imdiax  debt  this  year.. £1,168,373  App.7io 

Id  addition  to  the  former  increase  10,432,215  SR«p.p«. 


11,6 


With  reference  to  this  period  of  1802-3, 
there  is  in  the  second  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (page 
63)  this  very  striking  obaervatiou  :  "On  the 
"  eleven  years  1792-3  to  1802-3,  the  revenues 
"  of  India  hare  proved  more  than  safficient 
"  to  defray  ereiy  demand  for  expence  of  ad- 
"  ministration  and  government  and  the  inter- 
"  est  on  the  debts,  by  the  sum  of  3,734,4462. 

It  will  be  home  in  mind  that  I  commence 
my  statements  one  year  later,  viz.  in  1793-4, 
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wbich  with  the  difference  of  interest  and  the 
omission  of  the  Honourable  Comittee  to  debit 
tbe  revenue  with  the  political  charges  paid  in 
England,  will  account  for  the  discrepancy 
between  my  surplus  in  1802-3,  3.177,30S^. 
and  the  larger  amount  admitted  by  them, 
3.734,445/.  The  accuracy  of  this  calculation  by 
the  Honourable  Committee  is  not  the  matter 
now  in  question :  but  the  circumstance  calcu- 
lated to  excite  surprise,  is,  that  while  making 
this  declaration  of  a  large  surplos  of  bete- 
NUE  during  those  years,  the  Honourable 
Committee  should  not  have  adverted  to  the 
contemporaneous  fact,  that  the  Indian  Debt 
had  in  the  mean  time  (or  from  1793-4  to 
1802-3)  been  increased  m  no  less  am  amotaU 
than  11,600,588/.,  and  chafed,  tc^etherwith 
the  interest,  to  "  territorial  revenue."  How 
can  the  co-existence  of  a  8Urpi.ub  betenve 
of  3,734,445/.,  and  an  augmbntatiok  of 
DEBT  to  the  amount  of  11,600,588/.,  ostenaibfy 
eotitraeted  to  n^fy  the  deficiencies  of  that 
renemie  be  reconciled? — Is  it  possible  that 
any  part  of  these  eleven  millions  should  hare 
been  a|^lied  to  the  '■'■  administration  and 
government"  of  India  ?  The  Honourable 
Committee  negative  the  snppoaition  in  the 
BMiak  decisive  maniher :  they  infbrm  us  (most 
truly)  that  the  reivenues  of  India  Imtc  pFOfed 
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"  more  than  sufficient"  for  those  purposes 
during  the  period  wherein  the  debt  was  in- 
cnrred.  To  wliat  purpose,  then,  has  this 
amount  been  applied  if  not  to  the  assistance 
of  the  commercial  branch  of  the  Company's 
affairs  ?  This  is  a  question  to  which  no  satis- 
factory answer  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
these  voluminous  documents.  The  Honour- 
able Committee  have  indeed  informed  us,  that 
in  the  succeeding^  six  years,  1803-4  to  1808-9,  3ii^.p.63. 
"  those'demands  being  greatly  increased,  the 
"  revenues  were  not  found  sufficient  for  their 
**  discharge,  or  in  other  words  the  demands  ' 
"  exceeded  the  revenues  in  the  sum  of 
"  8,722,121/."  But  the  demands  can  only  be 
shewn  to  have  exceeded  the  revenues  in  this 
amount,  by  admitting  as  a  chaise  against  the 
revenue  in  these  six  years  no  less  a  sum  than 
11,513,461/.,  for  "  interest  on  debts"  in 
eluding  interest  on  the  increased  debt  of 
1802-3,  of  which  we  have  just  seen  that  the 
principal  could  neidier  have  been  wanted  nor 
used  on  territorial  account ;  and  this  incre- 
ment of  Indian  debt  is  gradually  augmented 
until  we  sball  find  it  amount  in  1808-9  to 
22,906.123/.,  in  addittmi  to  the  original  debt 
of  1793. 
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^6u    In   1803-4,  the  gron  nrtwaem  uDoantad  to  ..£13,271^85  . 


Do.p.BT. 


He  cha^jei,  iocliidiag  thooe  on  wb-    ■ 

sidies,&c 13,001,083 

Do.  da.  '  Supply  to  Bencoolea,  P^aog,  dec.  . .  304,056 
App.46to  Political  chutes  paid  in  Ellwand  ..  435,324 
^^       '  Interest    on    debts   ai   cfaa^;ed    in 

1796-7 406,847 

■ 14,167,210 

Dkficiihct  of  revenue  diia  year 895,835 

To  be  deducted  frwn  the  fonuer  aurpliu  «^ 3,1 77,303 

Stateof  tbe  keterue  at  the  end  of  lft03-4  — 
Surplus 3,381,477 

^^'^^   Increase  of  Indian  DEBT  thiiyear..     3,549,339 
In  addition  to  tbe  former  incraase  ..   11,600,518 

14,149,817 


3^1h   In  1804  5,  tbe  gross  revenues  amounted  to £14,949,395 

I>i).p.87.    The  chargeSj  including  those  on  sub- 
sidies, &c 14,548,433 

Do.da.     Supply  to  Bencoo1eD,Penang,  Ac. .        373,163 
afelSw.  ^'^*^^  charges  paid  in  England  . .        485,604 
Interest  on    debts    as    charged   hi 

1796-7 426,847 

15,833,047 

Dbviciekcy  of  levmne  this  year 883,653 

To  be  deducted  from  the  former  surplus  of. 2,38 1 ,477 

State  of  the  kbtenue  at  the  end  of  1804-5 — 
Sdsplus 1,397,825 

App.7to    Increase  oflKDiAM  debt  this  year..     3,505,149 
3R^.pM.  jQ^jition  to  tbe  former  increase..   U,I49,8I7 

17,654,966 

Dinitiz.db^GoOglC' 


Here  it  may  be  expedient  again  to  pause 
and  consider  the  relative  circumstances  of  the 
"  territorial  revenue,"  and  of  the  "  Indian 
"  debt."  We  have  seen  that  from  1703-4  to 
1804-6  inclusive,  there  was  not  a  single  year 
in  which  the  state  of  the  revenue  rendered  it 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  loans  for  politi- 
cal purposes:  throughout  the  whole  period, 
notwithstanding  occasional  deficiencies  in  par- 
ticular seasons,  the  revenue  has  been  found 
equal  to  the  discharge  of  all  territorial  de- 
mands, and  allowing  at  the  end  of  each  year 
a  surplus,  sometimes  of  several  millions,  but 
never  of  so  small  an  amount  as  a  million  ster- 
ling, to  remain  in  the  treasury  on  revenue  ac- 
count. Yet,  during  this  period,  we  have  also 
seen  the  Indian  debt  augmented  by  no  less  a 
sum  than  17,654,966/.,  no  part  of  which  was 
required  to  cover  deficiencies  of  Indian  revenue- 
The  solution  of  this  otherwise  inexplicable 
inconsistency  is  to  be  found  in  the  extract 
quoted  at  ( p.  671i)  from  the  Report  of  the 
Honourable  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, from  which  we  leam,  that  the  Indian 
treasury  was  alike  open  to  the  commercial,  as 
'  to  the  territorial  agents  of  the  Company ;  and 
the  defalcation  occasioned  by  advances  to  the 
former,  for  investments  to  China  and  En- 
gland,   beyond  the   amount  of  remittances 
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from  Leadenball  Street,  was  sup^^ed  by  loans, 
which,  with  their  accompaDying  interest,  ate 
fixed  upon  the  "  territorial  revenue"  of  India. 
We  now,  however,  approach  the  period, 
when  increased  territorial  charges,  including 
arrears  incurred  during  the  Mahratta  war, 
rendered  necessary  a  loan  for  political  pur- 
poses in  aid  of  Indian  revenue;  but  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  exigency  was  limited  in  amount, 
and  temporary  in  duration,  and  that  a  loan  of 
2,fi00,000/.  from  1806-7  to  I81M2,  would  have 
been  fully  adequate  to  the  occasion. 

3^1m.  '°  I805-€>  the  grou revenues  mmounted  to £15,403,409 

Do.p.87.   "Hie  char^,  inclnding  those  oo  sub- 

HdieB    15,861,338 

D«.do.     Sni^y  to Beocooleo,  Penmg,  &e...       350,599 
Anp.46l» 
'^'f^"'  luiemt   on   debts  as    charged   in 


46  to   FolitkslchaigeBpaidiD  Englwd  ..        675,796 
(emt   on   debts  as    charged   in 
1796-7 426,847 


-  16,814,569 

DsriciKRCTof  revenue  this  year  .. ,', 1,411,160 

Deduct  the  lurpltu  of  former  yean 1,397,825 

And  the  kevbkoi  t>  found  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  niricisKT  upon  the  vhole  period 13,335 

App. }  to    Increase  of  Indiar  dkbt  tltk year. .     3,875,408 
lItq>.^M.  ^^  ^(iiti(„  t^  ihe  (i^„  increase..   17,654,966 

30,530,374 
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In  1806.7,  the  gross  revenue*  unoaated  to   ....£14,535,739  Ap|i.6w 

There  had  kIw  been  received  on  account  of  the  Anp.38  u 

Chinmrahcauae 64,601  *"^P*'- 

And  it  wai  further  necessary  to  raise  by  loan  ....     3,500,000 

17,090,340 

Hie  chaives,  inclodinK  those  on  sub-  ni^*  li 

....  iiiep.p.87. 

wdies.ic 16,283,908 

8op|JtettoBencoolen,Fenan;,&)c...        179,197  D0.1J0. 

Political  chafes  paid  in  England   ..       492,083  Aop.ieto 

3R«p,p,60. 

Interest  as  charged  inl796-7, 426^47 

Add  inteieaton  2,500,000/. 

Bt  8  per  cent. 200,000 

626,847 

16,682,035 


Tbexe  would  therefore  remain  of  the  levenne  and 

^oaa 608,306 

Dediut  the  deGciotcy  of  the  former  period    ....  13,335 

And  the  stale  of  the  kbvinuk  at  the  end  of 

ISO6.7,  would  be  SURPLUS 494,970 

increase  of  Ihdi  as  debt  this  year..    1,742,302  Am.  7  in 

In  Miction  to  the  former  increase  . .  20,530,374  3l6».pj)( 

22,272,676 
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i^m^M    ^ii  lS(>7-B''^P0veT™i><*BKX>*>°'«<^^   ....£15,669,905 
Do.p.B7..  "^^  <^1">^M>  Jpcl'iding  thoK  on  >nb- 

Hdiea,&c 13,624,622 

Dikda.     Supply  to  Beocooleo,  Penang,  &c. . .        128,737 
Aiip.46ta    Poh'ticsl  cha^  paid  in  &igUnd  . .        505,797 
3Sq..p^.  r„terMta»chargbiinl796-7,  426,847 
And  on  2,500,0001.,  at  8 
percent 200,000 


SuKPLVHofrevenoe  thii  j6ar    783,902 

Add  lurpluR  of  the  former  yesr   494,970 

Sute  of  the  Rxvxirt7£  at  the  end  of  1807-8 — 
SuRPLU 1,278,872 

.4<^* ''  ^    IncieaM  of  Ix  di  an  debt  tbia  vear. .      1,763,478 
In  addition  to  the  former  increase  ..   22,272,676 

24,036,154 


An^fiio     In  1808-9,  the groH revenues  amounted  to    ....£15,525,055 
It^-gj,    'nie  charges,  including  thow  on  sub- 

aidiea,  &c 10.151,224 

Do-do.      Supply  to  Beoooolen,  Penang,&c...         158,208 
App-WJ"    Political  diarjjeB  paid  in  England  . .        660,766 
^^^'  Interesta8cfaa^inl796-7,  426,847 
And     on      2,500,0001.    at 

8percent 200,000 

—       626,847 

'■ ~  14,487,045 

SuRFLUs  of  revenue  this  year    1,038,010 
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Bnmgfat  fiHwud   <...£1,03R,010 

Addsorplw  of  foimerymn. 1,278,872 

Sute  of  the  rxvxitub  tt  the  end  of  1S08-9 — 
SuKPLDS 2,318,882 

In  this  jear  a  part  of  the  Ikdiak 

DiBT  was  paid  off,  Ti2 f     1,131,031  ' 

Which    beinK   deducted   from    the 

atnoimt  in  1807-8   24,036,154 

Leave*  the  amoanl  of  Iitdian  debt 

in  1808-9 .' 'aS.SOS.m 

At  this  period  of  1808-9,  the  date  to  which 
the  "  Reports"  quoted  extend ;  we  find  that 
the  tine  state  of  the  Indian  territorial  revenue, 
tf  wnineumbered  by  commerce,  would  ht^e 
been  the  surplus  above  stated  2,316,882/. ; 

Bntwithanadditioaof £2,500,000 

To  the  debt  of  May  1793 7,971,668 

Total  unoant  of  Indian  debt,  from 

whidi  alone  the  "  territorial  reve- 

"  nue"  reqniied,  or  could  have  i^    . 

ceived  asHBtance  10,471,668 

While  in  point  of  fact,  to  the  Indian 

dd>tofl793    7,971,668 

There  had  been  an  addition  of 22,905,123 

Total  amount  of   Indian  debt,   for 

which  territorial  revenue  hai  been 

made  reaponiible  30,876,791 

Balance — being  the  amount  which  in 
1808-9  "  TSRUToaiAL  krvk* 
muk"  bj  being  made  reqtonsible 
for  "Ihdiax  debt"  hadcmtri- 
butad  to  "  COHHEXCZ."  ■■■         20,405,123 
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The  Honoarable  Gmunittee,  in  concluding 
theif  Second  Report,  profess  to  have  disposed 
of  "  diat  brancli  of  the  flnaucial  system  of  tiie 
"  East  India  Company,  comprising  the  oedi- 
**  NARY  receipt  and  expenditure  or  the  re- 
"  Tennes  and  charges  of  Uie  territuial  powea 
"  sions  in  India."  It  has  been  shewn,  that 
on  tie  deven  years,  1792-3  to  1802-3,  they  admit 
a  revenue  '*  more  than  sufficient  to  defray 
"  every  demand  for  expence  of  administration 
"  and  government,  and  tlie  interest  on  the 
"  debt ;"  but  it  is  alleged  that  subsequently, 
viz.,  from  1803-4  to  1808-9,  the  demands  ex- 
ceeded the  revenues,  so  that  up<m  tke  whole 
period,  Jrom  1792-3  to  1808-9,  there  vas  an 
excess  of  political  charge  beyond  the  reve* 
nue,  of  4.987,676/. ;  afterwards  adjusted  to 
6,078,015/. — but  this  excess  of  chaige  is  ad- 

sit4f>.|>.i.  mitted  to  exist,  only  "after  defraying  the  in- 
"  terest  on  the  debts,"  and  the  amount  debited 

^"tOto  for  that  interest,  for  the  whole  period,  is  no 
less  a  sum  than  20,095,222/.  The  Committee 
have,  in  various  parts  of  the  Reports,  inti- 
mated a  thorough  consciousness  that  the  whole 
of  this  chaise  ought  not  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted against  the  territorial  revenues,  but 
have  struggled  with  the  apparent  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  with  precision,  what  portion  of  it 
should  be  fixed  upon  the  commercial  branch 
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of  the  Company's  affairs.  It  is  respectfully 
submitted,  that  in  the  preceding. pages  incon- 
testable proofs  have  been  adduced,  that  no 
part  of  the  principal,  or  interest,  of  the  in- 
creased Indian  debt,  (except  the  2,600,000/. 
wanted  in  1800-7,)  properly  attaches  to  terri- 
torial revenue ;  of  which  the  annual  progress 
has  been  traced  from  indisputable  authorities 
simultaneously  with  the  annual  progress  of 
Indian  debt ;  and  the  result  is  found  to  be,  that 
from  1793-4  to  1808-9  inclusive,  there  had  been 
an  accumulation  of  20,405,123/.  of  debt,  be- 
yond what  could  have  been  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  revenue ;  which,  therefore,  can 
only  have  been  created  through  the  neeessitg 
of  providing  coHHEaciAL  assbts. 

The  Honourable  Committee  in  their  Second 
Report,  p.  65,  have  entered  into  a  discussion, 
of  which  the  object  is,  "  to  shew  the  whole 
"  extent  of  the  positive  demands  upon  the 
**  resources  of  India  in  the  way  of  charge,  both 
"  poUticai  and  commercial,  in  order  to  form 
**  some  idea  how  far  the  money  raised  upon 
**  loait,  which  will  appear  in  the  increase  of 
"  the  debt,  may  have  been  on  account  of 
"  those  demands,"  and  they  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  of  the  increased  debt,  from 
1792-3  to  1808-9,  which  they 
state  at £81,734,068 
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Brought  forwaid    .     .     £21,734,068 
A  portion  is  accouited  for  in  in- 
creased assets,  territorial  and 
commercial,    in     1808-0,  over 
those  of  1792-3       .  .        12,580,730 


And  the  balance  they  consider 
as  "  the  amount  which  on  this 
"  view,  the  concern  in  India  is 
"  stated  to  hare  deteriorated 
"  during  the  period  under 
"  examination,"  Tiz.      .        .        9,153,336 


Which  by  subsequent  "  adjust- 
"  meats"    they    have    found 
3Kep.p.i4.      reason  to  extend  to  .  *£l2.606,528 


This  "  deterioration"  announced  by  the  Com- 
mittee, is,  in  the  languid  of  merchants,  a 
LOSS  from  1792-3  to  1808-9  of  12,606,528^. ; 
though  it  is  achnitted  that  this  result  cannot 


*  This  u  the  alleged  detenoTatton  m  Tndia.  Id  their  Foutth 
Report,  pag«s  37,  38,  (uid40,they  hare  entered  into  an  exami- 
nation of  the  Company's  afiairt  at  home,  and  have  stated,  a* 
the  combined  result  of  the  Company's  concerns  in  Europe  and 
India — territorial — commercial — and  doubtjiilwltetker  ter- 
ritorial or  commercial  —  a  deterioration  from  April,  1793,  to 
Apia,  1809,  of  11,030,566/. 
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be  depended  od  as  perfectly  accurate:  but 
the  question  discussed  by  the  Honourable 
Committee,  although  appearing  upon  the  6rst 
view  to  have  some  affinity  to  the  subject  we 
have  been  considering,  is  tievertheless  perfectly 
distinct  from  it.  Ourenquiry  is  this — Has  the 
commercial  branch  of  the  Ojmpany's  concerns 
been  relieved  to  any  and  what  amount  from 
their  territorial  revenues  1  The  answer  is,  that 
from  1793-4  to  1808-9  it  had  been  so  assisted 
to  the  amount  of  20,405,123/.;  and  this  result 
cannot  be  affected  by  any  consideration  con- 
nected with  increase  of  assets,  because  the 
cost  of  those  assets,  so  far  as  they  are  territo- 
rial, is  understood  to  be  included  in  the 
charges.*  The  Honourable  Committee  have 
forborne  to  grapple  with  this  question  in  any 
other  way,  than  by  taking  for  granted  that  all 
the  interest  on  the  whole  Indian  debt  must  be 
charged  to  account  of  the  revenue,  thereby 
diminishing   ^e    proportion    of   loss   which 


*  "  Tbeae  stores  (speaking  of  dead  stock)  are  composed 
"  partly  of  stores  purchased  and  paid  for  in  India,  and  partly 
"  of  stores  purchased  and  paid  for  in  England :  the  cost  of 
"  the  fanner  hat  been  included  in  the  hdtan  charges  —  the 
"  cost  of  the  latter  has  been  stated  in  the  homt  charges."-^ 
Papers  printed  Feb.  1830,  No.  19,  p.40. 
VOL.  11.  3  A 
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wopld  otherwise  fall  upon  commerce,  by 
proflpcing  an  apparent  deficiency  of  rereaue, 
to  be  supplied  by  loans  ;  but  if  there  were 
no  deficiency  of  revenue  beyond  what  has 
been  shewn,  it  necessarily  follows  that  this 
admitted  loss  of  12.606,538/.  was  &   loss  fy 

CQHMEBCE. 

In  the  9rd  Report  the  Honourable  Commit- 
tee hare  engaged  in  elaborate  and  somewhat 
abstruse  calculations,  to  show  the  probable 
application  of  the  "  ext^aobdinary"  receipt 
and  disbursement  of  India  from  1792-3  to 
1808-9  induBive ;  for  which  purpose  they 
*S'b^'°  bring  to  the  debitof  the  statement  th§  hmuin 
India  and  the  sup]^ies  /rdm  England ;  and  to 
the  credit  the  poHtical  and  commercial  dis- 
buTs^nents,  to  which  in  their  judgment  the 
former  have  been  applied  ;  beginning  with  the 
alleged  excess  of  political  charges,  5,078,015/. 
before  alluded  to ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other 
.  instances,  the  real  question  at  issue  is  al- 
tc^ther  avoided.  If  it  were  asked  whether 
the  Company  can  account  by  comtnereial  and 
political  dlBbursements,  for  the  whole  of  their 
receipts,  including  Indian  loans,  the  results 
given  might  be  received  as  sufficiently  conclu- 
sive ;  1;*ut  when  it  is  further  enquired  how 
much  of  these  13  pri^ply  poUticai,  and  how 
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much  comtaetvial,  we  diseovcF  that  an  addi- 
tional process  is  necessary.  Let  us  then  try 
the  effect  of  separating  from  the  blended 
statement  of  the  Honourable  Commit^,  so 
far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  those  factq 
which   are  certainly  and  excfusiwfy  coiuver- 

CIAL. 

In  the  statement  No.  26,  Appendu:  to  Third 
Report,  vp  h^re  9  li^t  c^  disl]uriemei)M 
f^tfiAj  commercial,  or  ia  direct  supply  ^f 
England,  including  the  net  supplies  from 

India  to  China,  amouQttni;  to     ., £34,A97,435 

In  the  same  itfttenwnt  )ve  have  fm  f^cppuot  of 
loss  on  reu^^uces  and  cgnsignmeiits  froqi 

port  to  port  m  India 873,403 

(And  losset  at  the  several  presiden- 
cies, not  iacludefi  in  the  charges,  which 
■   may  be  either  terntorial  or  commercial, 
461,4^.) 
In  pagA  11  of  the  Thin}   Repart  we  are  ap- 
prised  that  in   the  "  charges  0/  India," 
is  included  a  sum  paid  on  Recount  of  Cey- 
lon and  ttie  Dqtch  settlements,  to  be  le- 
ceived  in  Ei>^and  froija  His  Majesty's  go- 

veinment 3,675,533 

(Mem.  I  do  not.  hnW  debit  coftiTm^ce 
with  a  further  »\m  pf  aM^.i^ii,  Mw 
to  be  received  frajn  Hj»  Ml|ie<#r'f  Go- 
vernment on  the  same  accouq^  charged 
in  the  "  Jnlerestpmd  in  India,"  having 

3a  2 
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Bnmgbtrwwwd £39,146,371 

in  my  itatemenU  only  admitted  u  a 
cbai^  of  interest  against  territoiial  le- 
venae,  the  sum  properly  due  on  territorial 

In  page  14  of  the  Third  Report,  we  have  a 
statement  of  "  detericHvtion,"  or  lott„  as 
before  roeatioiied,  which  it  cettainly  com- 
mercial       12,606,628- 


Uaking  together  an  amount  sup[died  to  coh- 

nacBof    -. 51,752,899 

Now  how  much  of  this  amount  has 
commeice  suppUed  firom  its  own  resour- 
ces? Tlie  HoaoaraUe  Committee  an- 
swer that  question  in  their  statoneat 
No.  26,  Appendix  to  the  Third  Rf- 
port. 
'*  Received  in  supplies  from  England  — 

"  Sales  of  goods  and  stores £8,904,068 

"InbullioD   7,360,752 

"  tot  IhUb  of  exchange  on  the 
"  Court  of  Directors,  including 
"  those  for  principal  and  interest 

"ofthedebts 14,746,038 

"  Reoetved  on  sundry  accounts, .        393,372 

The  whole  amount,  then,  which  has 
been  contributed  by  the  commercial 
branch  towards  the  51,752,899;. 
supplied  to  it,  is  only 31,404,330 
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leaving  an  amount  whidi  has  been  derived  from 
other  Kurcef,  not  commercial,  and,  therefore) 
from  temtorial  reronues,  or  through  the  me- 
dram  of  loans,  wUh  which  territorial  revenue  is 
cha^  £20,348,669 


The  correspondence  of  this  amount  with 
the  result  of  the  annual  statements  of  reve- 
nue and  loan  accounts  in  p.  703,  though 
remarkable,  is  not  the  circumstance  relied 
on  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  princi- 
ple, hy  which  territorial  revenue  had  through 
that  process,  being  found  a  creditor  of  com- 
merce 20,405,123/.;  perfect  accuracy  is  not 
to  be  expected  from  any  separate  statement 
of  the  commercial  concerns  of  the  Company, 
.  founded  only  on  the  inadequate  documents 
laid  before  Parliament ;  but  the  accounts  of 
Indian  Revenue  are  not  in  the  same  degree 
open  to  the  same  objection  ;  and  upon  these 
must  rest  the  pboof  of  the  true  relations  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  Company's 
affairs. 

I  proceed  to  state,  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples, the  Revenue  Accounts  of  the  subsn- 
quent  years,  from  the  same  authorities. 
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Papen, 
N^2,'^U.  Ii>1809-10,tkegh>Mn*«aMMdias*ntalilD  .j.i£16,4«4,891 
ApP|«  »  And  there  had  been  ffeceirtd  ^rt>m  His  HajeWy'i 

ld,753,4W 
Feb.  1830,  Hm  chafes,  including  those  on  ceded 
No.2,p.is.      and  conquered  couutries,  assUted  f  IS.'TS.S?? 
Do.  do.     Net  chaiige  of  Bencoolen,  Prince  of 

Wales'  Island,  &c 1(9,^40 

Do.do.     Wrt  eharteof  8t.  heWna 83,821 

Do.  do.*    TerribmalcliaigeapaidinEnglBikd..    1,057,285 
Intereat   oa    ddita,  aa   in 

1796-7 426,847 

And  one  year's  interest  <» 

2,500,000/. 200,000 

626,647 

15,663,010 

Surplus  revenoe  of  tliis  year 1,090,467 

Add  snrplui  of  former  years 2,316|882 

State  of  the  itEVEaUE  at  the  end  of  1809-10  — 
Su&i;Lus    3,407,339 

Papen, 
F<b.lS30,   Increaseof  IVDiAK  DEarthiiynr..  £I,0S9,!!69 
No.3,p.26.  In  addition  to  the  former  increase  . .   22,905,123 


23,994,392 


'  In  1808-9,  the  "estimate"  given  for  political  charges  ii 
)9-10,  is  565,93  U.—(App.  46  to  Tlurd  Report.) 
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fa  laiO-UrlhegioiireveouMamouBledta..,.   16,679,191   Jeb.mo, 

The  cha^M,tiiclndiiigtbOK of  ceded  No.3.f.14. 

a    I  B  Do.  p.  15. 

and  conquered  conntnei £13,909,983 

Net  cliaigle  of  Beucoalen,  Piiaee  of  !><>■  da. 

Waltiri  Island,  ftc 108,443 

Net«kBrgeaf£n.Hdeiia ^..         81,220  Do-do. 

Territerid  c^aigei  ftaid  ib  Ei^laild. .     1,1 19,391  Do.  do. 

iDterest    on    debts,    as    in 

1796-7 426,847 

And  oii6  year's  interest  on 

2,600,000/. 200,000 

626,847 

16,845,884 

Surplus  of  retanoe  this  ;eari<wj..i, SS3,314 

Addsuiplusof  fohneryearBitti..i 3,407, 3D9 

State  of  the  heve!>ub  at  theendof  1810-II  — 
SuEPLus    4,240,653 

Indian  IMit  paid  off  this  year  ....     3,471,578  P*p»a, 

"^  '  Feb.  1830 

To  be  deducted  from  the  increase  of  No.3.p.3s- 

fonner  years 23,994,392 

20,522.814 


In  the  succeeding  year,  1811-1*2,  there  was 
so  lai^  a  aurplas  of  revenue,  as,  being  added 
to  the  existing  surplus,  to  admit  of  the  repay- 
ment of  the  loan  of  3,500,000/.  rendered  ne- 
cessary in  1800-7  by  a  de&ciency  of  revenue 
in  that  and  some  preceding  years ;  which  sum 
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will  therefore  be  chained  to  the  account,  and 
the  interest  will  henceforward  be  reduced  to 
the  amount  in  1706-7,  as  appertaining  to  the 
debt  of  1793.  until  the  accumulation  of  sur- 
plus revenue  shall  furnish  a  sufficient  fund 
for  the  discbaige  of  that  debt  also ;  when  the 
chaise  of  interest  will  cease  altogether. 

P^'.'uBO.   '"  ^^'  ^''^  '^  S''^  revenuea  amounted  to. . .  .£16,605,616 
Na.2.  p.  14.  lite  chai^,mcludm|- those  on  ceded   * 

Do.  p.  16.       (,pj  conquered  countries £13,220,967 

Do.  do.     Net  charge  of  Bencoolen,  Prince  of 

Wales  Island,  &c 86,434 

Do.do.      Net  charge  of  St.  Helena 81,854 

Do,  do.     Territonal  charges  paid  in  England. .   1,077,768 
Interest  on  the  debt  of  1793  as  in 

1796-7 426.847 

LOAH  OF  1806-7  repaid 2,500,000 

17,393,870 

DBFiciBNCTonthis  year's  account,  after  chai^ng 

loanrepaid 788,254 

To  be  deducted  from  the  fonner  surplus    4,240,653 

SUteof  theKETZiruBattheetMl  of  1811-12  — 
Surplus 3,452,399 


Td^iMn    lucreaae  of  Indian  debt  this  year. .     1,440,531 
No.3.p.30.  In  addition  to  the  focmer  increase  . .  20,522,814 
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Pipen, 

lit  1812-13  the  grow  terenOM.aDHmtited  10.. ..£16,4^,774    Feb.  1830. 
file  chaige^  including  those  on  ceded  '       ' 

and  conquered  conDtriea 13,659,429 

Net  chiu^  of  Bencoolen,  Prince  of  I>o-  do. 

Wales' Island,  &c 118.357 

Net  charge  of  St  Helena 82,992  D(hdi>. 

Temtorialckaigespaidin  En^and..     1,378,760  Do.  da. 

InterastoQ  the  debt  of  1793  426,847 

15,666,385 

Sdkplbb  revenue  this  year 793,389 

Add  the  surplus  of  former  years 3,452,399 

State  of  the  RBvetms  at  the  end  of  1812-13  — 
Surplus 4,245,78^ 

Increase  of  Indiait  debt  this  year. .       289,897  rlb^So 

In  addition  to  the  former  increase....  21,963,336  '    No.3.|>.3$. 

22,253,232 


We  are  dot  arrived  at  the  year  wherein  the 
Act  of  Parliament  of  1793,  32  Geo.  3.  c.  52, 
approaches  its  tennination,  and  in  taking  a 
retrospect  of  the  financial  operations  of  the 
intervening  period,  are  naturally  led  to  revert 
to  those  provisions  of  the  Act  by  vhich  they 
were  intended  to  be  directed  and  controlled. 
It  purports  to  be  "  An  Act  (amongst  other 
"  things)  for  appropriating  to  certain  uses  the 
"  revenues  and  pn^ts  of  the  Company ;"  and 
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the  107tb  seotion  prescribefl  the  apptoprteltiDn 

of    the    8UBPLU8    TERlttTdttlAL    ft&V^SCfc    O* 

India,  ai^r  "  defraying  all  the  chai^e^  &nd 
"  expenses  of  raisiDg  and  mfuntaiuing  ^e 
"  forces,  as  well  European  as  Native,  militarj 
"  and  marine,  oh  the  eStablisfameDt  in  India^ 
"  and  of  maibtaining  the  ibits  atid  gaMSoiis 
"  there,  and  providing  warlike  and  naval 
"  stores ;"  to  the  following  objects,  and  in  the 
fbllowing  order  of  preference  — 

"  In  payment  of  the  interest  aecmii^  on  the 
"  debts  owing,  or  which  may  behereqfta"  tmcmrred 
"  by  the  said  Company  in  India  :" 
'  "  In  defraying  the  civil  and  commercial 
"  establishments  of  the  said  Company  at 
"  their  several  settlements  there :" — 

In  the  issue,  of  not  less  than  a  crore  of  ru- 
pees, or  a  million  sterling  annually  for  pro- 
viding investments  for  India  and  China,  to  be 
increased  in  proportlcfn  ia  the  fetfuceirM  of  the 
debt  \  and  to  the  UqiUdatio*  of  the  debt  i$st^f 
(tt  to  Budh  Other  purp6M6  M  the  CottH  at  Di- 
rectors, with  the  wamnt  of  the  Bottd  vi 
Control,  mdy  direct. 

Hie  first  observation  foned  upda  th6  atfeiH 
tton  of  every  one  who  considers  th^M  pro* 
visions  of  the  Act,  must  hoc^ssdrlly  be^  that 
they  confidently  anticipate  a  very  Uifg^ 
annual    surplus  of  terntoriri    reventMi,  and 
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CQDsequteUyt  that  bathing  could  be  mtte 
distaiif  froUi  thd  etiatemt>latidh  of  the  logid'- 
latorei  than  an  augmentation  of  tlw  exUting 
Indian  debt  for  the  putpbse  of  asiiating  the 
revenue ;  since  it  is  the  sorplut  ottly  Which  is  to 
be  applicable  to  the  objects  above  described. 
The  108th  section*  in  providing  for  (he  trans^ 
fer  of  a  portion  of  the  Indian  debt  to  England, 
to  be  there  discharged,  distinctl}^  recof^ilses 
the  expeetatioh  that  it  will  be  redaced  td  tWo 
millions  Bteriing  I  and  the  113th  section  is,  ab 
follows  :-^ 

"  Provide  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted, 
"  thatif  the  debts  of  the  smdOoitapany  in  India, 
"  after  the  same  shaU  haee  bee»  ttdnced  to  two 
"  crores  of  vurrent  nt^eet,  or  two  mUima  of 
"  pinottU  aterlingi  shall  be  agt^n  inmased  ie- 
"  j/ond  that  anwuM,  or  if  tiieit  bond  debt  in 
"  Gneat  Britain,  after  the  same  shall  have 
**  been  reduced  to  one  million  five  himdred 
"  diousand  pounds,  shall  be  again  Increased 
"  beyond  that  sum,  then,  and  so  oiled  as 
"  either  of  those  cases  shall  happen,  the  like 
"  appropriations  as  are  hereinbefore  directed, 
"  or  authorized  to  be  mbde  for  the  redu^on  of 
"  the  said  prraent  debts  shbll  again  takeplhce, 
"  and  be  made  for  the  reduction  of  the  said 
"  new  debts  respectively,  until  the  whole  of 
**  the  debts  of  the  said  Company  in  India  shall 
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"  be  again  reduced  to  two  crores  of  current 
"  rupees,  and  their  bond  debt  in  Great  Britain 
"  to  <me  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
"  anything  in  this  Act  contained  to  tlie  con- 
"  trary  notwithstanding." 

And  it  is  only  with  reference  to,  and  in  the 
strictest  connexion  with  this  section,  that  the 
provision  for  the  payment  of  interest  on 
debts,  "  "which  may  be  hereafter  incurred"  by 
the  Company,  can  reasonably  be  interpreted. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  intended 
to  provide  from  the  actual  surplus  of  Indian 
revenue,  for  the  payment  of  interest  upon 
loans  required  to  supply  the  actual  depi- 
CIENCIK8  of  that  revenue.  There  is  a  manifest 
contradiction  upon  the  face  of  the  proposition ; 
and  accordingly  we  find,  that  during  the 
two  years  next  succeeding  the  passii^  of  the 
Act,  the  Company  proceeded  upon  the  spitit 
of  its  injunctions,  and  applied  a  portion  of 
the  surplus  revenue  to  the  reduction  of  the 
debt. 

In  the  year  1793-4,  there  was  a 
surplus  revenue,  after  payment 
oi  all  chaises  in  India  and  En- 
gland, and  all  interest  on  debts, 
as  stated,  p.eBB,  of  .  £1,471,427 

Out  of  which  was  paid  a  part  of  the 
debt,  amounting  to    .  .        ^66,408 
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Leaving  a  net  surplus  of  805,019 

In  the  year   1794-5,  the  surplus 

revenue,  after  paying  all  charges 

in  India  and  England,  and  all 

interest  on  dehts,  was,  as  stated, 

p.  689 1,232,906 

2,037,925 
And  in  that  year,  a  farther  portion 
of  the  debt  was  paid  off,  amount- 
ing to        506,325 


Leaving  a  net  surplus  of      ..        .     1,531,600 

In  1795-6,  the  surplus  revenue, 
after  paying  all  chaiges  in  India 
and  England,  and  all  interest  on 
debts,  was,  as  stated,  p.  689.   .       673,815 


'At  this  juncture,  therefore,  there 
should  have  remained,  after  the 
application  of  666,406/.  and 
606,325/.  to  the  reduction  of  In- 
dian debt,  a  clear  and  indis- 
putable balance  of  territorial  re- 
venue, applicable  to  its  further 
reduction,   amounting  to  .        .     2,205,415 


Yet  in  this  year,  1795-6,  the  Indian  debt,   ar 
instead  of  bdng  reduced,  was  irter&ju^  by  the  ^^ 
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amount  of  336,950/.,  and  in  die  foUnwing  year, 
ai£p'.p.^  vitk  a  still  etrnHmued  swpbu  revtnue,  it  wu 
further  an^nfintad  in  no  Iqas  a  sum  than 
2,006,851/. 

The  REVEVUB  MidthfiDEBT,  WO  peFceiTe,«re 
nOT  proceeding  in  an  inverse  ratio  tA  each 
other,  and  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  them, 
upon  Kay  other  hypothesis,  than  that  the  sur- 
plus appertaining  to  the  former,  vas  required 
for  the  accomplfshment  of  some  object  alto- 
gedm  uncMinected  with  the  reduction  of  the 
latter,  and  equally  impossible  to  suggest  aoy 
other  tban  the  necessities  of  the  Company's 
COMMERCE.  If,  indeed,  the  clause  before  re- 
ferred to,  providing  for  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  debts,  '*  which  may  be  hereafter 
"  incurred,"  is  to  be  construed  according  to 
the  letter,  independently  of  the  context,  and 
without  the  restrictions  above  suggested,  it 
may  be  consid^fed  to  include  the  H<Mianpable 
Company's  warrant  for  charging  an  inde0nite 
amount  of  debt  and  interest,  for  whatever 
purpose  required,  to  territorial  revenue ;  and 
it  follows,  ^at  from  the  moment  when  Uiat 
Act  received  the  Hoyal  assent,  the  Htmoareble 
DuectoN  might  dkcbarge  from  (&eir  minds 
all  anxiety  respecting  dividends  at  home,  so 
long  as  a  crore  of  rupees  eeuld  be  had  upon 
loan  in  In^a,  and  the  revenvo  tbere  eontinned 
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sufficiently  productlTe  to  supply  ^1  territorial 
chaFges,  together  with  the  additional  interest 
thus  created.  Bqt  it  is  Bntuuitted  that  tfaia 
could  not  have  been  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature, who  have  required  in  the  Ulth  sec- 
tion, that  these  dividends  shall  be  paid  from 
"  the  net  proceeds  of  their  sales  of  goods  at 
"  home,  with  the  duties  and  allowances  aris- 
"  ing  by  private  trade,  and  all  other  profits  of 
"  the  said  Company  in  Great  Britain,"  ^d 
did  mt  contempl^  the  state  of  thing*  vhioh 
has  actually  suliaisted  for  a  long  succewion  of 
years,  viz.,  that  these  "  net  proceeds"  in  Great 
Britftin,  were  only,  or  chiefly,  to  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  amoqpt  for  the  p^rpos^,  by  tho 
application  of  siu-plns  territorial  revenue  wd 
Iqdiw  loans,  to  thp  purchase  of  investments 
for  ^ngl^d  in  India  and  China- 
Preliminary  to  the  Act  of  2l8t  July,  ;813, 
59  Geo.  3.  c.  155,  now  in  operation,  the  par- 
liamentary inTeetigationa  hftd  bwn  instituted, 
to  vhicb  references  have  been  made  in  the 
preceding  pages ;  and  it  is  not  perhaps  very 
siirprising,  all  circumstances  considffed,  that 
these  should  have  issued  in  the  introduotioa 
into  the  present  Act  of  a  pronuon  in  the  65ih 
section,  leapeckiDg  the  payment  of  inter^ton 
Uie  Indifm  debt,  similar  in  effect  ta  &at  afaoiife 
quoted ;  but  in  the  same  conncvion  with  bbo- 
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ther  section,  the  ^th,  contemplatiog  a  re- 
duction of  the  debt  (no  longer  to  two  millioos, 
but)  to  ten  millions  sterling,  and  therefore  to 
be  understood  in  the  same  sense.  If  this  fix- 
ing the  interest  of  the  present  and  future  debt 
np<m  the  territorial  revenue,  is  necessarily  to 
be  construed  into  a  declaration  by  Parliament 
that  the  existing  debt  was  contr£u;ted  for  ter- 
ritorial purp(»es,  it  must  also  be  received  as 
a  permission  by  the  same  authority  to  the 
Honourable  Company  to  go  on,  illimitably 
and  without  explanation,  increasing  the  In- 
dian debt  to  whatever  amount,  and  for  what- 
ever purpose  they  may  deem  expedient; 
which  will  hardly  be  contended  for.  .»It  is 
much  more  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  this 
enactment  proceeded  from  a  very  different 
view  of  the  subject ;  the  Honourable  Com- 
mittee had  ascertained  tlie  existence  of  a  debt 
in  India,  amounting  to  twenty  millions  ster- 
ling, for  the  principal  and  interest  of  which  the 
lenders  had  a  right  to  expect  adequate  secu- 
rity. To  have  declared  explicitly  that  it  was 
contracted  for  commercial  purposes,  would 
have  been  to  assign  an  extraordinary  reason 
for  affixing  the  whole  burthen  upon  territory; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  that  commerce  was  unable  to  bear 
any  portion  of  it.    In  the  mean  time,  the  facts 
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could  not  be  altered  :  thei%  was  the  debt ;  the 
principal  had  certainly  been  expended ;  the 
general  affairs  of  the  Company  were  found  to 
have  "  deteriorated"  in  a  large  amount ;  and 
territorial  revenues  presented  the  only  source 
from  which  there  could  be  any  reasonable 
hope  of  obtaining  the  interest ;  but  these  were 
found  to  be  in  a  flourishing  state  and  consi- 
dered capable  of  supplying  deficiencies  in  the 
other  branch  of  the  Company's  concerns. 
Accordingly,  we  find,  in  the  58th  section,  a 
provision,  that  in  the  event  of  the  commer- 
cial profits  at  home  being  insufficient  to  pay 
the  dividend  of  10  percent.,  "it  shall  and 
"  may  be  lawful  to  make  good  any  such  defi- 
"  ciency  out  of  any  svbplus  revenue  that 
*'  may  have  arisen  in  the  preceding  year  of 
"  account  out  of  the  territorial  revenues,  after 
"  the  payment  of  all  charges,  interest  of  debt 
"  included." 

It  is  not  necessaly  to  determine  whether  it 
was  with  the  same  confidence  in  the  solidity 
of  the  Indian  revenues,  that  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  passed  in  the  d2d  yem*  of  Geo.  3. 
c.  135,  (ISth  July,  1812,)  intituled,  "  An  Act 
"  for  advancing  two  millions,  five  hundred 
"  thousand  pounds  to  the  East  India  Coh- 
"  PANY,  to  enable  them  to  discJiarge  part  of 
«'  tlieir  East  Indian  d«i(."     It  provided  for 
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the  interest  and  a  Binking  fund  to  redeem  the 
principal ;  the  whoh  was  to  be  deemed  a  terri- 
torial charge,  and  to  be  aeeoumted  Jar  at  atiek 
out  of  the  produce  of  the  revenues  of  India. 
But  the  circumstances  connected  with  this 
loan  to  the  Company  are  these :  they  received 
the  money  in  London,  oatentihiy,  aa  tee  haise 
seen,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  a  part  oj 
the  Indian  debt  ;xf«t  neither  in  1812, 1813, 1814, 
1815, 1816, 1817,  1818  or  1819,  was  the  Indian 
debt  reduced  in  the  smallest  degree ;  on  the  con- 
trary, from  1812-13  to  1819-20  inclusive,  we 
find  it  increased,  f'n  no  less  an  amouaU  than 
10,176,0332. 

The  consideration  of  these  iacta,  will  ena- 
ble us  to  estimate  correctly  the  practical  ten- 
dency of  that  clause  in  the  Act  of  1813, 
which  prescribes,  that  the  Honourable  C<hd- 
pany  shall  keep  distinct  books  of  account  at 
their  several  presidencies  and  settlements,  of 
the  territorial,  and  political,  and  commercial 
branches  of  their  affairs  respectively ;  "  and 
"  that  the  same  shall  be  made  up  in  snc^ 
"  manner,  that  the  said  books  shall  contain 
"  and  exhibit  the  accounts  of  the  territorial 
"  and  political  departments  separately  and 
"  distinctly  from  such  as  appertain  to,  or  are 
"  connected  with,  the  commercial  branch  of 
"  their  aflairs."     The  fair  and  legitimate  ob- 
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ject  of  such  a  separaticm  of  accounts,  could 
onty  be  the  apportioning  to  each  that  share 
of  the  general  burthens  propevly  belonging  to 
it ;  and  what  is  the  load  which  is  now  bear- 
ing down  Euid  overwhelming  the  Honoarable 
Gnnpany's  concerns,  if  not  their  commercial 
losses,  superadded  to  Ae  Indian  debt  and  its 
consequences?  But  in  these  annual  state- 
ments to  recognize  as  an  established  and  ad- 
mitted principle,  that  all  Indian  debt  present 
and  future,  and  all  interest  thereon,  shall  be 
charged  to  territorial  revenue,  if  that  enact- 
ment was  intended  to  be  unlimited^  and  with- 
out reference  to  the  o^^tcolMm  of  the  prineipal 
funds,  however  necessary  it  may  be  for  the 
security  of  Indian  creditors,  or  es:pedient  for 
the  satisfaction  of  British  proprietors,  is,  as 
it  re^rds  real  information  and  disclosure,  to 
shut  the  door  against  enquiry — 'to  prevent 
any  effectual  analysis  of  the  accounts — to 
frustrate  the  avowed  object,  and  by  the  means 
of  this  very  separation  to  perpetuate  the  ex- 
isting delusion. 

In  proceeding  therefore  through  the  Aeries 
of  statements  laid  before  Parliament,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  latter  Act,  I  cannot  admit  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  wbole  of  the  interest 
on  Indian  debt  has  been  incurred  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  supplying  deficiencies  of  Indian 
3  B  2 
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revenue,  ia  opposition  to  the  positive  and  un- 
equivocal evidence  of  the  contrary,  supplied 
by  the  Company's  documents,  but  must  ad- 
here to  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Ho- 
nourable Conunittee,  which  prescribes  that 
the  amount  of  interest  to  be  charged  to  reve- 
nue, must  be  governed  by  that  of  the  debt 
required  for  the  service  of  the  revenue. 

r£^^,  1°  1813-14,  the  grau  leveauM  amounted  to  ..  £17,228,711 
J*  '^    ■  The  cbai^ea, inciuding  tbose OD  ceded 

and  conqneied  countries 13,617,725 

Do.  do.     Net  charge  of  Bencoolen,  Prince  of 

Wales's  Uand,  &c 114,703 

Uo-<>»-     Nrt  charge  of  St.  Helena 95,254 

Do.  do.     T^ritwial  charges  paid  in  En^and. .     1,212,413 

Interest  on  the  debt  of  1793  426,847 

15,466,942 

SuKPLUs  revenue  this  year 1,761,769 

Add  the  snrpluB  of  fonner  yean 4,246,788 


Stateofthe  rbtemux  at  the  end  of  1813-14 — 
Svapius , 6,007,557 

FdT^iBM    '°<^'*''''  °f  *"  "^^^  "*"''  **•"  y"""  •       945.433 
Na.3,p.2S.  In  addition  to  the  fonner  increase  . .  22,253,232 

£23,198,665 
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In  1814-15,  the  gross  revenues  am oirated  to  ..£17,231,191    Ftb.iB30, 
The  chafes,  including  those  on  ceded  No.2,p.  H. 

and  conquered  coun tries 14,182,451 

Net  charge  of  Bencoolen,  Prince  of  Do.  do. 

Wales's  Island,  Ac 112,163- 

Net  charge  of  St.  Helena    92,087  Do,  do. 

Territorial  charges  paid  in  Bigiand..     1,194,596  jjo.io. 

Interecton  the  debtof  1793     426,847 

■ 16,008,144 

SuRpLvs  revenue  this  year 1  ,'223,047 

Add  the  surplus  of  former  years 6,007,557 

Suteoftbe  kevenub  at  the  end  of  1814-15— 
Surplus 7,230,604 

IncreaaeoflMDiAS  oEaxthis  year..     1,671,183  F^'TSb 

In  additioQto  the foimer  increase  ..  23,198,665  No.4,p.37'. 


£24,669,848 

In  1815-16,  thegroisreTeouesamouatedto  ....£17,168,195  Feb.''^, 

n»  charges,  including  those  of  ceded  "'■  '•  P-  ^*- 

and  conquered  countries 15,081,587  I*",  p.  16. 

Net  charges  of  Bencoolen,  Prince  of  Do.  do. 

Wales's  Island,  &c 127,853 

Net  charges  of  St.  Helena 97,705  Do.  do. 

Territorial  charges  paid  in  England . .     1 ,28 1 ,885  Do.  do. 

Intereatonthedebtof  1793    426,847 

■ 17,016,877 

SvKVLUfl  rerenue  this  year 162,318 

Add  the  surplus  of  former  years  ,, ,.    7,230,604 

Stateof  theRETEKuxattheend  of  181 5-16— 
SoRMtJs'. 7,382,922' 

IncreaieofliiDiAM  DEBT  this  year..       618,127  FA.'mo 

In  addition  to  the  former  increase    ..  24,969,848  No.4,p.37. 

£25,487,975 
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P*|M>«. 

F«b.lS30,    Inl8I6-17,  thegnn  rsvcmm  iiiKiunUd  to £18,010,135 

^  '^        Thechar^eH,iDc]iidiDgtlioaeoaceded 

and  conquered  countriei 1 5,129,838 

De.  do.      Net  charge  of  BencooUn,  Piiooe  of 

Wales's  IslBod,  &c 107,667 

I»«.<i<>-      Net  charge  of  Bt-HelcDa 97,705    . 

l>o>  do.     Territorial  chugei  paid  in  England. .     1,365,550 

.      Interest  on  th«  debt  of  1793 436,847 

17,027,608 

Sbsplos  revenue  this  year 982,527 

Add  the  surplus  of  former  yean 732,923 

State  of  the  sktkrue  at  the  end  of  1816>17  — 
iivB?x.ua 8,Ma,449 

Fab.  IBSO,    lociease  of  Ikdiah  debt  this  year. .       548,296 
No.4,p.37.   In  Edition  to  tfce  «MiMr  increaw  ..  25,487,975 

£26,036,373 


At  this  period,  so  far  from  having  found  it 
Decessary  to  incur  an  additional  debt  of 
2tj,036,273/.  to  make  good  deficiencies  of  ter- 
ritorial revenue,  it  is  perceived  that  the  accu- 
Kfolations  of  surplus  revenue,  if  pteaaved 
inviolate  frwn  the  exactic«B  of  commerce, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  discharge  the 
d^t  of  1793  i  having  during  the  interval  iar- 
nished  the  means  of  keepii^  down  the  in- 
terest:  and  in  strict  agreement  with  the  object 
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before  us,  viz.,  to  separate  what  is  real,  from 
that  which  is  factitious  in  the  accounts,  and  to 
exhibit  the  true  bearing  of  each  branch  of  the 
Honourable  Company's  afiTairs  upon  their  pre- 
sent conditioa ;  in  the  succeeding  year  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  of  that  debt  will  be  charged 
against  territorial  reTenue,  thereby  reUeving 
the  account,  in  conformity  with  the  rule  laid 
down  by  the  Honourable  Committee,  from  all 
future  charge  of  interest. 

In  1817-18the  grossrevenueaamounted  to..  ..£18,305,265    rlb^eao, 
llie  chafes,  indudingthose  of  ceded  No.3,p,i4. 

aod  conquered  countries 15,844,964  '^'    ' 

Net  chai^  of  Bencoolan,  Prince  of  jj^  ^ 

Walei'B  Island,  «!c 122,038 

Net  charge  of  St  Helena   97,7»5  j,^  ^ 

Territorial  chafes  paid  in  England     1,176,642  Do.  do 
Principal  of  the  DEBT  at  1793  dis- 
charged        7,971,668 

25,2ia,0«7 

Leaving  tbeamoant  of. 6,907,803 

To  be  deducted  from  the  former  sur- 

ptwof 8,365,449 

State  of  the  Revenue  at  the  end 
of  1817-18,  after  paying  off  the 
debt  of  1793.    Surplus 1,457,647 

Increase  of  Inoiah  Debt  this  year      971,283  fa^Teso 

Inad^tion  to  the  former  Increase..  26,036,273  iro.«,p.37. 

27,007,656 
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Fapeti. 
Feb.1830.    In  1818-19thegiOHrevenuesaroouQtedto £19,39-2,002 

'  ''*',,'  The  charges,  including  those  of  ceded 

and  conquered  countriea 17,558,615 

Do.  do.      Net  charge  of  BeacoolcQ,  Prince  of 

Wales's  Island,  &c 1 12,519 

Do.  do.      Net  charge  of  St.  Helena  97,705 

Do.  do.     Territorialchargespaid  in  England..     1,2S0,540 

19,049,379 

SuKPLus  revenue  this  year 342,633 

Add  the  fonner  surplus  1,457,647 

Stateof  the  REVsiruEat  the  end  of  18)8-19  — 

Surplus    '. 1,800,270 

Fd>.lB30.    Increase  of  iNSiAtr  DxBT  this  year    2,692,990 
No.4,p.27.  In  ^ditiomo  the  fon„„  increase  ..  27,007,556 

29,700,546 

TA^im>.    in  1619-20  thegrost  revenues  amounted  to....    19,172,506 
No.2,p.l4.  The  charges,  including  those  of  ceded 
""■'*■'*•  aiidconqueredcountriea,&c...    17,040.848 

Do.  do.     Net  charge  of  Bencoolen,  Prince  of 

Wales's  IslaDd,  dec 144,344 

Do.do,     Net cha^e  of  St.  Helena  97,705 

Do.  do.      Territorial  charges  paid  in  England . .      1 ,41 5,446 

18,698,343 

SuKPLus  rerenae  this  year     474,163 

Add  the  former  surplus  1,800,270 

Btste  of  the  Rxvekuk  at  the  end  of  1619-20  — 

SnapLus     2,274,433 

*P«pef»,      Increase  of  Iwdian  debt  thisyear. .     2,438,822 

F^  1830 

No.i,p.37.  In  addition  to  the  former  increase  ..  29,700,546 

32,139,368 
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In  1820-21  the  g;n»s  revenues  amounted  to  I...  21,292,036  F«b.l83b, 

The  cha^w,  ioclttding  those  of  ceded  ""''■P'  "■ 

and  cdnqaered  couDtriea,  &c. . .   17,520,612  ^ 

Net  charge  of  Bencoolen,  Prince  of  Do.  do. 

Wales'  Island,  &c 122,338 

Net  charge  of  St.  Helena 97,705  Do.  do. 

Temtorial  chaises  paid  in  England. ,     l,300,lti4  Do.  do. 
19,040.819 

Su  RPLus  revenue  this  year 2,251,217 

Add  thcfonuer  surplus 2,274,433 

State  of  the  Retenub  at  the  end  of  1820-21  — 

Slrplus    4,525,650 

Inoiam  Debt  paid  off  this  year  . .        333,014  F^b.^iSb. 

To  be  deducted  from  the  former  in-  Na.4,p.3T. 

crease 32,139,368 

31,806,354 

Pipm, 

In  1821-22  thegiossreraiues  amounted  to  ....  21,753,271    Ceb-1830, 
The  chaises,  including  those  of  ceded  ^  ''**,.' 

and  conquered  countries,  Sic. . ,    17,555,668 
Net  charge  of  Bencoolen,  Prince  of  D,,  jo. 

Wales'  Island,  &c 110,111 

Net  charge  of  St.  Helena   97,705  Do.  do. 

Territorial  chargespaid in  England..     1,377,684  Do  do 
19,141,368 

S(rKM,vs  lerenue  this  year 2,611,903 

Add  the  former  sorplni 4,526,660 

State  of  the  Rzybmite  at  the  end  of  1821-22  — 

SuRPLDs    7,137,553 

Ikdiax  Dbbt  paid  offthis  year. . . .        866,421  Frt'wSo 

To  be  deducted  from  the  former  in-  No.4,p.37. 

creaae 31,806,354 


30,939,933 
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Pfm. 
F«b.  1830.    In  1S32-23  the  ^nm  rerienuu  unounted  to  ... .  33,120,934 
'  '^'       The  chaises,  including  those  of  ceded 

and  conquered  countries,  &c. . .    1 8,083,482 
I>>.<l«.      Net  charge  of  Bencoolen,  Prince  of 

Wales' Idaod,  &c .     134,66S 

Do.do.      Net  charge  of  St.  Helena 120,093 

Do.do.     Territorial  charges  paid  ta  Enriand     1,559,107 

19,897,350 

SoKri-UB  revenue  this  year    3,223,584 

Add  the  former  surplus   7,137,553 

State  of  the  REVENUxat  the  etidofl822-3  — 

SuRPLDs" 10,361,137 

FA^ao,    IsDiAX  Debt  paid  off  this  year....      1,751,997 
No.4,p.87.  To  be  deducted  from  the  former  in- 
crease   30,939,933 

29,187,936 

FftDHt, 

F«fa.'l830.    lD-1823-4,thegTOSsre*enuea  amounted  to  ....£Z1,33S,623 
IV  *'ia    ITie  charges,  including  those  of  ceded 

and  conquered  coantnes,  &c 18,902(511 

Do.  ^      Net  charge  of  Bencoolen,  Prince  of 

Wales's  Island,  &c 145,008 

D*.  d*.      Net  chaige  of  St.  Helena 1 12,268 

D*.  d*.     Territorial  chfirges  paid  in  Ei^and..     1,153,866 

20,313,653 

ScarLDS  revenue  this  year    924,970 

Add  the  former  suTi^us  10,361,137 

State  of  the  azteituk  at  the  end  of  1823-4 — 
SoiPios 11,286,107 

nb^mo.    Indian  DEBT  paid  off  this  year 2,342,925 

So.4,p.^7.  To  be  deducted  from  the  ibimer  in- 
crease    29,187,936 

26,845,01 1 
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In  1834-25,  tfaegrourerennuunounted  to. ...£30,705,152    Fab.  leso. 
The  chai^ieB,  including  tbow  of  caied  q'      ,    ' 

and  conquoed  countiiei.  Sec SO.410,929 

Net  char^  of  Bencoolea,  Prince  of  Do.  do. 

Wales's  island,  &c 169,828 

Net  cha^  of  St.  Helena 109,449  ^■^■ 

Territorial  cbanei  paid  in  England . .     1 ,580,259  ^<*-  '"• 
22,i70,465 

DEFiciENCTofreTeaue  this  year 1,565,313 

To  be  deducted  from  the  fonneruiTfdiu 11,286,107 

S^te  of  the  RXTEKot!  at  Uieeiid  of  1S24>5~  ,' 

SuMLBS 9,720,794 

Increase  ofliiDiAM'DEBTthisyaar.,     1,233,440  FtbTUaio, 

In  addition  to  the  fornar  increase....  26,845,011  No.4,p.S7. 

"28,077,451 


Inl£25-26,thegroMmTCini«sanKrantedto... .£31,096,966  F«^^iX 

The  charges,  ioclvding  diose  of  ceded  ""■ '"  P"  '** 

andconqueredcoontries,  &:c 22,346.365  '.''' 

Net  charge  of  Siocapore,  Malacca,  D^^. 

Prince  of  Wake's  Island,  &c 103,872 

Net  charge  of  St.  Helena 110,413  Do.do. 

Terntorial  charges  paid  in  Englanl..     1,917,333  Do.  do. 
24,377,882 

Deficizkcy  of  rerenae  this  year  3,280,916 

To  be  deducted  from  the  former  suiplus 9,720,794 

State  of  the  KSVEKUEattheendof  1825-26 — 

SiTRFLUs 6,439,878 

Increase  of  Ikdiak  debt  this  year..     6,133,766  P^!lKn. 

In  addition  td  die  former  increase  ..  38,077,451  ,         No.4.p,27. 

34,210,317 
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Pip*™, 

Feb.  IS30,    In  1836-37,  the  grew  reveaues  amounted  to £23,327,753 

J.      ', '  The  charges,  iticlading  thoae  of  ceded 

and  conquered  countries,  &c.  ..,.  21,424,894    . 
Do.  do.      Net  charge  of  Siocapore,  Malacca, 

Prince  of  Walea's  Island,  &c 93,473 

»»■  do-      Net  charge  of  St.  Helena     II  4,500 

Do.  do.     Territorial  charges  paid  in  Ei^land..    2,429,894 

24,062,761 

Dbficienct  of  rerenue  this  jear 735,008 

To  be  deducted  from  the  farmer  surplus 6,439,878 

State  of  the  retbmue  at  the  end  of  1826-27 — 
SCRFLUS 6,704,870 

Feb.lB30,   Increase  of  Indian  dkbt  this  year . .     1,008,935 
No.4,p.27.  In  addition  to  the  former  increase.,,.  34,210,217 

35,219,152 

IMO^to.    '°  1827-28,  the  gross  revenues  amounted  to  — 

p.  1148.  Bei^     '. £14,921 ,982 

p.  use.  Madras 5,338,637 

p,liee.  Bombay 2,542,338 

22,802,947 

Ktto.  The  charges,  including  those  of  ceded 

and  conquei«d  countries,  were  — 

p.„«.  Bengal 11,774,627 

p.  1166.  Madras 6,007,546 

^tign  BnnbaT    4,033,476 

>"""■  21,815,649 

IKHo.  Net  chai^  of  Prince    of    Wales's 

Island,  &c.  viz. — 

p.]]T4.  Charges    209,855 

dp.  Revenues 45,079  . 

164,776  . 

21,980,425 
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Brongifat  forward 21,980,425 

Net  charge  of  St.  Helena,  viz.  —  K""- 

Civil  charges  . .   45,808 

Military  do.    .,  75,177  p.  1179. 

Buildings,  &c.  .     1,989  Pa. 

122,974  1^ 

Reveaues     3,398 

119,576 

Territorial  charge!  paid  in  England.,    2,060,141 

24,160,142     P»i>CTi. 

r«b.lB30, 

DMieiEMCTofrmrenue  this  year 1,357,195  N"-2.P-'6- 

To  be  deducted  front  the  fortaer  surplas    5,704,870 

Sute  of  the  sevbnde  at  the  end  of  1827-28— 

SoEPLUS     4,347,675 

IncieaK  of  lifDtAK  DEBTthisyear. .    4,633,682 
In  addition  to  the  former  increase  . .  35,219,152 

Total   increase   of   Indian  debt   to 

1827-28  inclnsive 39,852,834 


In  order  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Honourable  Company's 
commerce  and  their  territorial  revenues,  we 
have  now  only  to  compare  the  condition  in 
which  the  latter  would  have  been  placed  as 
above]  delineated  by  the  operation  of  its  own 
resources  unfettered  by  extraneous  claims, 
with  the  state  in  which  it  is  actually  found  at 
the  end  of  1827-28 — we  perceive  that  it  has 
furnished  sufficient  funds  to  remove  all  its 
former  incumbrances,  to  leave  itself  entirely 
free  from  debt,  and  to  supply  a  surplus  to 
the  treasury  of    .        .         .         .  £4,347,675 
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Brought  (bnrard  £4,347,765 

Inatead  of  being  made  reapoDBible,  h 
it  DOW  ia,  for  debt,  viz,  —  Amount 

of  Indian  debt,  1793    7,971,668 

Additional  since 39,852,834 

47,824,562 

£52,172,177 

This  therefore,  to  say  -nothing  at  present  of 
the  additional  obligation  to  provide  in  future' 
two  millions  of  annual  interest,  is  ascertained, 
to  be  a  burthen  inflicted  upon  territorial 
REVENUE,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  de- 
mands of  COMMERCE  in  its  inTolred  ramifi- 
cations and  expraisive  establishments.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  with  access  to  the  materials 
in  possession'  of  the  Company,  it  would  be 
possible  to  point  out,  with  at  least  a  credi- 
ble verisimilitude,  the  distinction  between  that 
portion  of  this  large  amount  required  for  dis- 
tribution in  commercial  dividends  and  interest, 
and  that  which  has  been  absorbed  by  com- 
mercial charges  and  direct  commercial  losses. 
The  books  of  the  Company,  avowedly  kept 
upon  the  system  adopted  by  merchants  in  ex- 
tensive business,  and  these  alone,  can  supply 
the  information.  In  the  mean  time,  and  in 
the  absence  of  documents,  the  only  alterna- 
tive is  to  appeal  to  the  Honourable  Company 
to  specify  the  particulars  wherein  the  preced- 
ing statements  are  erroneous — the  result  can- 
not be  disturbed  in  any  other  manner  than  by 
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ialsifying  the  facts,  or  adducing  sucb  others 
as  may  counteract  their  eiTect ;  and  these  sire 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  papers  I  hare 
esamined.  When  they  are  produced  and  Teri- 
fied,  they  will  be  received  and  allowed  their 
due  influence  upon  the  account ;  and  the  only 
z^naining  subject  of  aurprise  will  be,  that  they 
were  not  brought  forward  at  an  eariier  period. 
In  the  aboTe  52,172,177/.  are  not  included 
two  distinct  loans  receired  by  the  Honourable 
Company,  which  constitute  an  addition  to  the 
debt  duebycommerceto  territorial  revenue, Tiz. 

Loan  from  tkeBank  of  England  in  1812,  charged 

with  the  interest  to  territorial  rcTenoe. , £2,500,000 

Interest  thereon 1,307,965 

Loan  from  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  liqHidated  by  a 
grant  of  territorj 1.109.975 

£4,917^0 

There  is  in  this  amount  much  more  than  a 
sufficient  set-oiT  against  any  claim  for  loss  sust 
tained  by  the  Company's  commerce  from 
being  credited  for  stores  when  used  in  India, 
rather  than  at  the  time  of  shipment,  and 
losses  on  the  passage,  as  alluded  to  in  their 
"  Exposition,"   (vide  p.  674-) 

I  have  also  to  remark,  that  although  the  ' 
charges  of    Bencoolen,    Prince  of  Wales's 
Island,    &c.,      including     St.    Helena,     to 

1808-9 £5,069,1 14 

And  of  St.  Helena,  separately,  tttm  1809-10. ...     1 ,887,462 

Amounting  togedter  to £6,956,576 
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appear  in  my  accounts  of  territorial  reve- 
nue' and  chaises,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  they  ought  ultimately  to  be  lei^  as  a  debit 
against  that  account. — These  establishments, 
as  I  understand  them,  serred  especially,  if 
not  exclusively,  commercial  purposes,  and 
commerce  should  finally  account  to  territoiy 
for  the  whole,  or  the  greater  portion  of  the 
amount  with  interest;  we  have  here,  there- 
fore, a  sum  of  11,874,536/.  with  which  com- 
merce has  not  been  debited,  and  which,  if  ade- 
quate materials  were  at  hand,  might  properly 
be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  particu- 
lars enumerated  in  the  Appendix,  No.  51,  to 
the  Fourth  Report,  and  with  the  inquiry,  not 
undertaken  by  me,  whether  the  Indian  debt  in 
1793-4,  was  territorial  or  commercial. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  this  sum  of 
52,172,1772.  is  not  represented  as  the  amount 
of  LOSS  upon  the  Company's  general  affairs, 
with  which  it  is  by  no  means  necessarily  con- 
nected, but  simply  as  a  debt  due  from  com- 
merce to  territorial  revenue.  The  profits  or 
LOSSES  of  the  Company  constitute  a  perfectly 
distinct  ground  of  consideration,  and  would  be 
most  properly  ascertained  for  any  given  time, 
by  a  comparison  between  the  real  state  at  the 
commencement,  and  at  the  termination  of  the 
period,  if  the  papers  furnished  sufficient  in- 
formation to  afford  the  hope  of  a  successful  in- 
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Testigation.  There  are  materials  in  the  appen* 
dix  to  the  Company's  "  Exposition,*'  No.  6, 
page  22,  and  No.  25  of  the  Papers  printed 
Feb.  1830,  which,  however  fellacious  in  them- 
selves, serve  to  indicate  in  the  most  intelU^- 
ble  and  conclusive  manner  the  Company's 
own  views  upon  the  subject.  In  the  former 
they  have  given  a  general  statement  of  their 
affairs,  admitting  a  "  d^fideacy "  thereon, 
1st  March,  1808,  of  12,313,153/. 

In  the  latter,  we  have  the  following  parti- 
culars, constituting  in  like  manner  their  view 
of  the  general  state  of  their  affairs  on  the 
Ut  May,  1828. 

"  Total  temtorial   and   political   debta  abroad, 

1st  May,  1827    i:45,515,968 

"Total  territorial  and  political  debts  at  home, 

l8t  May,  1828 9,457,484 

"  Commercial  debt*  abroad,  1st  May,  1 827 ... .  1 14,126 
"  Commercial  debts  at  home,  Ist  May,  1826  ...     1,596,332 

"  Company's  home  bond  debt  3,795,892 

Ai>d  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Company  have  in 
this  document  entirely  omitted  to  charge  their 
coneema  with  the  amount  of  their  "  c  apitai."     7,780,000 

Total  debts  and  engagements,  1st  May,  1828..  68,259,802 
"  Total  territorial  and  political  credrts 

abroad,  IstMay,  1827 £26,934,663 

•'Total  commercial  creditsabroad,  do.    2,451,892 
"  Commercial  credits  at  home  and 

afloat,  1st  May,  1828 20,990,435 

.—  50,376,990 

Avowed  dejidt,  (including   "  capital,)"  on  the 

Company's  ^neral  afbira,  I'st  May,  1828. .£17,882,812 
VOL.  II.  3  c 
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In  this  Ktatement,  the  Compaoy's  dead 
stock  in  India  is  taken  at  400,000/.,  including 
buildings  and  fortifications,  plate,  houfiehold 
furniture,  plantations,  farms,  sloops,  vessels, 
stores,  and  other  articles  of  dead  stock  : 
"  whereas  the  whole  of  tlie  sums  of  money 
*' expended  in  buildings  and  Jbrtificatians,  by 
"  the  latest  advices  from  the  Company's  ae- 
"  Teralsettlement8,yorMeac9>«m/toiiam/«a«i- 
"  tenance  of  their  possessions,  and  the  nearest 
"  estimated  value  of  other  articles  of  dead 
"  stock  is  15,169,420^."  The  "  buildings  and 
*'  fortifications,"  constituting  by  far  the  lar- 
gest portion  of  this  expenditure,  however  neces- 
sary "  for  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of 
"  th^r  possessions,"  will  hardly  be  considered 
as  available  assets  :  there  was  expended  upon 
these,  from  1793-4  to  1827-8  at  the  three  pre- 
sidencies, 9,565,1622.,  leaving  5,604,204/.  of 
expenditure  upon  the  other  articles  enume- 
rated ;  and  the  real  question,  which  has  not 
been  discussed,  .will  be,  what  portion  of  this 
iatter  expenditure  remains  in  good  and  disposa- 
ble assets,  beyond  400,000/.  applicable  to  the 
creation  of  funds,  to  meet  the  above  defietenof 
of  17,882,812/.?  If  there  be  not  more  than 
sufficient  to  make  good  any  over  estimate 
there  may  be  in  the  "  value  of  goods  in  Eng- 
"  land  unsold,"  and  "  value  of  the  East  India 
*'  house  and  warehouses"  taken  together  at 
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7,531,336/.,  and  included  in  the  abore  "  com- 
"  mercial  credits  at  home,  and  afloat  outward," 
the  deficiency  before  stated  upon  the  gene- 
ral afiairs  of  the  Company  on  the  1st  May, 
1628,  will  remain  unaffeirted  by  thera.  Now, 
if  we  compare  the  actual  deficit  on  the  Ist  May 
1828,  17,882,812/.  with  that  of  the  Ist  March 
1808,  12,313,1513/.  the  difierence  5,569,669/. 
is  of  course  the  additional  "  deterioration," 
or  LOSS,  during  the  intervening  period. 

We  have  here,  therefore,  two  or  three  very 
important  results,  fiY)m  which  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  escape,  as  they  are  in  effect  at- 
tested by  the  authority  of  the  Honourable 
Company. 

1st.  That  the  general  state  of  th&ir  afiairs 

in  1808  was  so  unproeperous,  as  to  exhibit 

a  deficit  of  .  .  ;ei2,313,153 

2dly.  That  from  1808  to  1828,  so 

far  from  having  been  efilec- 

tually  relieved  by  the  surplus 

profits  of  commerce,  there  had 

been  a  further  deterioration 

or  LOSS  of       .         .         ...     5,569,659 


Insomuch,  that  3rdly,  in  May, 
1828,  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
assets  to  meet  their  engagements 
and  redeem  their  capital,  of  no 
less  than  £17,882,812 

3  c  2 
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It  surely  then  behoves  the  Honourable 
Company  to  demonstrate,  if  possible,  by  a 
plain  and  perspicuous  detail  of  Terified  &cts, 
the  fallacy  of  the  statements  exhibiting  a 
large  surplus  of  territorial  revenue  during  the 
same  period ;'  for  if  these  caiinot  be  invali- 
dated, the  ju4^ment  that  must  inevitably  be 
formed  of  the  state  in  which  their  commerce 
would  long  since  have  been  involved  without 
the  aid  of  that  surplus,  would  lead  to  conclu- 
sions little  favourable  to  the  policy  of  its  con- 
tinuance. 

For  the  convenience  of  reference,  the  vhcAe 
subject  of  the  territorial  revenues  and  charges 
has  been  comprised  in  the  accompanying  Ta- 
ble (A) ;  where  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  pe- 
riod 1793-4  to  1827-8  inclusive  — 
The  grou  receipts  of  territorial  rereaue    hare 

been £552,156,552 

On  account  of  the  Chinsurah  cauite 64,601 

Firei^t  Kftid  hy  GaTemment   289,076 

And  add,  temporary  loon   2,500,000 

£555,000,229 
The    territorial    disburaementB,    vii. 

charges,  including  those  of  ceded 

andconqnered  countriea £489,180,310 

Net  charges  of  Bencoolen,  Prince  of 

Wales' Island,  <lEC 5,069,114 

Net  charge  of  St.  Helena,  s^mratdy 

quoted  from  1809-10 1,887,462 

Political  and  territorial  cha^;es  paid 

mGngland 32,654,957 
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Bronghl  forward    £566,000,229 

Do £528,791,843 

Interest  adequate  to  the  debts 1 1,389,043 

And   add,  repayment  of  temporary 

loan } 2,500,000 

Ditto,  of  thedeUof  1793 7,971,668 

550,652,554 

Leavings  a  sorpltu,  as  before  stated  of £4,347,675 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  proposition 
maintained  by  the  Honorable  Company,  that 
Indian  loans  hare  been  required  to  make  good 
deficiencies  of  territorial  revenue,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  amidst  the  multiplicity  of  pa- 
pers laid  before  Parliament,  some  statement 
would  have  been  presented,  which,  combining 
the  amount  of  the  loans  widi  the  amount  of  the 
gross  territorial  revenue  to  the  debit  of  the  ac- 
count, should  have  exhibited,  by  an  enumera- 
tion of  particulars,  including  the  whole  inter- 
est on  the  whole  Indian  debt  to  its  credit,  an 
amount  of  territorial  disbursements  equal  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  reeeiptsjrom  both  sources. 
This  would  have  been  a  very  simple  and  in- 
telligible method  of  convincing  the  incredulous 
that  the  principal  of  the  debt  was  really  re- 
quired for  the  assistance  of  the  revenue  ;  and 
it  cannot  fail  to  excite  observation,  that  no 
such  document  is  to  be  found.  There  are  se- 
parate statements    of  revenue   and    Indian 
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chains —  of  Indian  debts — of  interest — of 
territorifd  chai^;es  paid  in  England  ;  but  no 
summary  exhibiting  the  effect  of  the  whole 
brought  into  one  point  of  view ;  which  never- 
theless,  so  far  as  this  enquiry  is  concerned, 
would  seem  to  be  the  principal  object  of  all 
these  separate  statements.  This  desideratum 
'  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply ;  and  in 
the  accompanying  Table  (B)  will  be  found 
every  particular  necessary  to  tlte  elucidation 
of  the  subject.  In  column  4  is  placed  the 
annual  -'.crease  of  Ihe  debt  by  additional 
loftiis,  constituting  with  the  gross  revenues,  as 
given  in  column  3,  the  aggregate  amount  oi  re- 
ceipts ;  while  in  column  11,  is  shewn  the  dimi- 
nution of  debt,  by  repayment  of  lotms,  which 
being  added  to  the  other  charges,  as  enumra- 
ated  in  columns  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10,  and  the 
amount  of  the  whole  deducted  irom  the  aggre- 
gate receipts,  there  is  presented  in  column  12, 
an  annuo/  surplus  of  receipts. 

It  has  already  been  in  substance  remained, 
floid  indeed  is  self-evident,  that  if  the  whole  of 
the  iiinds  accruing  from  territorial  pevenue  and 
I(Kans  professedly  raised  for  the  service  of  Uic 
revenue,  have  been  really  expended  upon  ter- 
ritorial objects,  there  cannot  possibly  remain 
any  surplus  upon  an  account  which  contains 
the  whole  of  those  territorial  disbursements  ; 
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but  the  Table  (B)  includes  in  the  columns  of 
charges  every  item  of  territorial  disbursement 
indicated  by  the  Company,  including  ail  the  in- 
terest upon  the  whole  of  the  Indian  debt  as  repre- 
sented by  themselves — every  particular,  iu  short, 
adduced  by  the  Honorable  Company,  in  illus- 
tration and  corroboration  of  their  position,  that 
the  territorial  chains  and  interest  have  been 
exclusively  the  occasion  of  the  increase  of 
Indian  debt ;  and  yet  the  amount  of  all  these 
added  together,  falls  short  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  revenue  and  loans,  in  no  less  a  sum 
than  11,-208.417/. 

The  Table  (B)  exhibits  the  following  re- 
suItA : — 

OroM  revenue  from  1793-4  to  1827-8  inclusive  £652,156,552 

Received  oa  the  ChiiMurah  cause t 54,601 

Political  freight  received  from  goveroment 289,076 

Received  from  iocreaied  Indian  debt  39,852,834 

592,353,063 
Charg;eti,  including  tfaose  on  subsidies 

ceded  and  conquered  countries, 

&C 489,180,310 

Do.  of  Bencoolen,  Prince  of  Wales' 

Island, &c 5,069,114 

DcofSt.  Helena,  lS09-IOtol827-28     1,887,462 
Political  and  territorial  dia^es  paid 

in  England 32,654,957    ■ 

Interest  on  Indian  debt  52,352,803 

681,144,«46 

Balance  to  be  accounted  for    1 1,208,417 
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Hence  we  perceive  that  after  crediting  the 
account  wiUi  every  item  of  disbursement  de- 
nominated by  the  Honorable  Company  terri- 
torial, including  many  millions  which  it  has 
been  shewn  can  in  no  other  than  a  l^al  tech- 
nical sense  be  so  considered,  the  whole  is  in- 
sufficient to  account  for  the  application  of  the 
funds  received  into  the  Honorable  Company's 
treasury  from  territorial  revenues  and  loans : 
there  still  remains  a  surplus  of  receipts 
amounting  11,208,417/,  altogether  unaccounted 
for.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  this  sum 
remaining  in  the  treasury,  the  Company 
omitting  to  bring  it  forward  as  an  asset,  in 
diminution  of  their  deficit  of  17,882,812/. ; 
yet  there  are  but  two  alternatives ;  either  the 
Honorable  Company  have  disbursed  many 
millions  of  territorial  charges,  of  which  they 
have  rendered  no  account ;  or  the  amount  has 
been  applied  in  providing  investments  for 
China  and  England,  and  has  long  since  been 
distributed  in  dividends  amongst  the  proprie- 
tors. 

There  is  a  very  clear  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  the  amount  of  the  benefit  to  commerce, 
and  the  extent  of  the  toss  to  revenue,  by  these 
operations. — If  we  were  to  admit  that  upon 
the  balance  no  more  than  11,208,417/.  has 
been  received  by  commerce,  it  would  by  no 
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means  follow,  that  no  more  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  revenue.  It  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  and  a  reference  to  column  12  of  Table 
(B)  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  remark, 
that  this  is  not  the  balance  of  a  single  year, 
of  a  late  date:  it  has  existed,  varying  in 
amount,  during,  the  last  34  years.  So  early 
as  1801-2,  it  had  accumulated  to  9,529,556/., 
and  from  that  time,  upon  an  average  of  the 
whole  period,  has  been  upwards  of  12  millions 
sterling  for  26  years,  during  which  Indian 
interest  has  been  paid  and  charged,  not  to 
commerce,  but  to  territorial  revenue.  We  find 
that  the  whole  amount  of  interest  paid  on  In- 
dian debt,  1793-4  to  1827-28,  is  .  £52,352,803 
While  it  is  apparent,  from  Table 
(A),  that  the  interest  required 
upon  debts  properiy  territorial, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  .  11,389,043 


The  difierence  of  .         .         .  40,963,760 

Together  with  tlie  balance  of  re- 
ceipts  00  revenues  and  loans, 
before  stated     ....  11,208,417 

Constitute  the  burthen  which  has 
overwhelmed  the  territorial  fi- 
nances, and  absorbed  the  sur- 
plus produced  by  them,  com- 
pleting the  amount  given  in 
p,  736.       .....  52,172,177 
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We  shall  find  by  a  brief  analysis  <tf  Mr. 
Melville's  evidence,  a  remarkable  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  process  by  which  commerce, 
while  it  is  subsisting  by  the  aid  of  loans 
diarged  to  territory,  claims  the  credit  of  sop- 
porting,  by  its  surplus  assets  thus  accumu- 
lated, die  territorial  revenue. 

Mr.  Melville  is  tbe  auditor  of  the  Honour- 
able Company's  territorial  accounts;  and  who- 
ever has  examined  that  gentleman's  relies  to 
the  interrogatories  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees, will  be  convinced,  that  whatevw 
coidd  be  eflfected  by  the  combination  of  emi- 
nent talent,  with  distinguished  zeal  in  the 
Company's  service,  would  certainly  be  ac- 
complished;— if  the  facts,  by  any  effort  of 
human  ingenuity  could  have  been  moulded 
into  a  demonstration  of  the  reality  of  com- 
mercial profits,  and  the  existence  of  a  debt 
due  from  revenue  to  commerce,  the  whole  sub- 
ject would  have  been  presented  in  a  clear  and 
lucid  statement  that  would  have  left  nothing 
open  to  controversy  ;  it  is  therefore  no  mean 
argument  for  scepticism,  if  we  find  assertion 
substituted  for  proof,  where  proof  was  peremp- 
torily required  for  conviction. 

In  the  second  report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  dated  June  1830, 
pages  762  and  763,  Nos.  5671  and  5673,   Mr. 
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Mehille's  opinion  is  recorded,  that  from  an 
early  period,  notstated,  supposingtbe  axxoanbt 
had  been  separated  "  vpon  the  principUa  <^ 
aqtaration  now  observed,"  there  would  have  ap- 
pealed a  balance  due  from  the  territoTial  to 
thecommercial  branch  in  18 13- 14(^1 2^44^034/. 
and  from  1B14-16  to  1827-28  inclusive,  a  fur- 
th»  balance  of  10,384,7742.*  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  Mr.  Melville's  persuasioo,  that  upon 
tke  Company's  construction  of  the  scbane  for 
separating  the  accounta,  snch  are  the  results ; 
and  it  must  not  be  foigotten  that  his  declara- 
tions on  this  subject  are  usually,  if  not  con- 
stantly, qualified  by  a  reference  to  the  "princi- 
ples of  separation"  adopted  by  the  Company  in 
pursuance  of  a  provision  in  the  present  char- 
ter. The  first  of  these  amounts,  being  unac- 
companied by  any  specification  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  whereon  an  examination  might 
be  founded,  I  can  only  oppose  to  it  the  most 
unqualified  negation  of  my  belief  in  its  cor- 

*  Does  Mr.  Melville  really  wish  it  to  be  undemood  a*  a 
matter  iff  fact,  that  in  14  yean,  from  1R14-15  to  1827-8, 
there  hare  been  advanced,  in  aid  of  territorial  revenue, 
I9,384,774Z.  of  surplus  commercial  profits,  earned  by  the 
Company  over  and  above  the  amount  distributed  daring  the 
same  period  at  home  in  dividends  and  inlertst  on  bends  ?  And 
if  not  profits,  but  surplus  commercial  capital,  bow  was  it  ob- 
tatned? 
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rectnesB  as  a  fact,  referring  to  the  preceding 
statements  in  defence  of  my  incredulity  ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  secoad,  we  are  informed 
that  it  is  deduced  fram  a  comparison  of  the 
territorial  receipts  from  1814-16  to  1827-38 
amounting  to  284,804,085/.,  with  the  territorial 
disbursements  for  the  same  period  amounting 
to  304,188,859/. :  and  these  particulars  afford 
an  opening  for  investigation,  of  which  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  avail  myself. 

By  casting  up  the  appropriate  columns  in 
the  Table  (B)  p.  744,  from  1814-  15to  1827-28 
inclusive,  we  obtain  the  following  account :  — 

Columns.  GroMrevenoes 284,616,976 

Do  6.  Charges  including  thoae 
of  ceded  and  conquered  coun- 
tries  252,898,414 

Do  7.  N^  diaige  of  Bencooleo, 
PrinceofWales'  Island,  &c. . . .     1,770,708 

Do     8.  Net  charge  of  St.  Helena     1,462,33) 

Do      9.  Territorial    and    political 

charges  paid  in  England 20,893,206 

To  «4iich  must  be  added  the  aeveral 
"  adjuBtfflenta"  now  first  present- 
ed(includinga  sum  of  1 ,300,000i. 
which  has  certainly  no  right 
to  be  there)  and  amounting  as 
extracted  ftom  the  second  report 
June,  1830,  pages  764  to  766  to     2,921,957 

279,946,606 

Surplus  of  revenue  excltuive  of  Interest    4,670,370 
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Brought  ronrard   .....£4,670,370 

Colainn  10.    Interest  on  Indian  debt *24,05I,716 


Surplus  of  diibunements  incltiding  Intereit ....    19,381 ,346 

The  account  is  here  introduced  to  shew  that 
this  is  the  identical  amount  treated  of  by  Mr. 
Melville  as  19,384,774/.  (the  trifling  discrep- 
ancy being  disregarded)  and  consequently 
disclosing  the  materials  from  whence  be  col- 
lected his  result.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  he 
can  in  no  other  manner  arrive  at  it,  than  by 
chai^ng  the  whole  interest  on  Indian  debt  for 
the  period,  amounting  as  we  see,  to  24,051,716/. 
to  territorial  revenue.  Bearing  in  mind,  then, 
that  we  are  now  speaking  distinctly  of  the  ac- 
count from  1814-15  to  .1827-28,  and  without 
admitting  any  thing  on  the  subject  of  debt  or 
interest  at  an  earlier  date,  we  must  still  en- 
quire what  has  happened  within  this  period 
calculated  to  increase  or  diminish  either  of 
those  items,  or  to  affect  the  territorial  revenue, 
fiurly  or  unfairly,  by  its  introduction  as  a 
charge  against  that  account ;  and  we  find  by 
reference  to  columns  4  and  11  of  Table  (B), 

*  Subject  only  to  the  payment  of  three  yean  intereit, 
1814-15  to  1816-17  mclnsive,  on  the  debt  of  1793,  amount- 
iog,  as  ihewq  in  Table  (A),  to  1,280,451/. 
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that  from  1814-t5  to  t827>28  inclasive,  the 
Indian  Debt  was  increased  in  no  less  an 
amotatt  than  lG,6&i,l60l.  (bearing  on  interest 
for  those  y&irs  moderately  estimated  at  four 
mittions  more,  included  in  the  24,051,7162.,  &e- 
fore  mentioned.) 

The  next  step  in  the  enquiry  is.  who  had 
the  benefit  of  the  principal  of  this  debt  ? — 
certainly  not  territorial  revenue,  since  it  fonns 
no  part  of  the  receipts  from  wh^ice  revenue 
was  fully  able  to  meet  all  its  own  engagements 
and  leave  a  surplus  of  4,670,370/.  Why  then 
is  territorial  revenue  to  be  charged  vrith 
24,051.716/.  of  interest?— and  further  what 
account  is  to  be  debited  with  16,654,168/.  of 
additional  loans  cast  into  the  common  treasury, 
from  whence  territorial  revenue  kat  abstracted 
nothing,  but  that  with  which  it  has  already  been 
charged ;  a  suan  not  equal  to  the  amount  contri- 
buted to  the  same  fund  from  its  own  proper  re- 
sources. ButcouHEBCEtakescreditfor  amad- 
vance  to  territwy,  to  enable  the  Utter  as  it  is 
alleged  to  disburse  this  enormous  ammint  of 
interest ;  surely  then  we  might  have  expected 
to  find  that  commerce  has  been  debited  with 
the  interest'  as  well  as  the  principal  of  the 
LOANS,  from  whence  it  must  be  admitted  this 
advance  was  derived ;   but  here  again  we  are 
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astonished  to  learn  that  the  whole  has  been 
debited,  not  Iocohherce,  but  to  tbrbitobial 
REVENUE.  First,  the  revenue  is  charged  with 
.  interest  upon  a  debt  which  it  had  maniiestly 
no  occasion  to  contract ;  then  with  the  princi- 
pal of  that  debt ;  and  to  complete  the  process^ 
is  finally  made  a  debtor  to  commerce,  or  to  the 
fiind  which  commerce  has  exhausted,  for  the 
deficiency  thus  occasioned  in  its  resources.  I 
say  the  fund  which  conmierce  has  exhausted, 
because,  while  that  fund  has  been  common 
only  to  "  territory,"  and  "  commerce,"  we 
find  by  an  exact  account  of  its  connection 
with  the  former,  that  it  has  not  thereby  been 
impoverished,  but  rather  improved.  What, 
then,  is  the  in&Uible  inference,  but  that  if  we 
could  obtain  a  similar  account  of  its  transac- 
tions with  the  latter,  divested  of  all  mystery 
and  separated  from  every  thing  extraneous,  we 
should  be  able  to  exhibit  in  a  specification 
oi  particulars,  the  degree  in  which  it  has 
been  exhausted   by  the    demands   of   coh- 

HBRCB. 

Contemplating  this  developmeutof  the  sub- 
serviency of  territory  to  commerce,  we  are 
no  Longer  surprised  to  find,  in  pages  795  and 
706  of  the  2d  Report,  June,  1830,  the  terri- 
twial  receipts  represented  as  deficient,  and 
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and  the  commercial  receipts  i^uadant,  up- 
wards of  thirty-seven  millions ;  we  have  only 
to  transfer  twenty-four  millions  of  interest, 
and  sixteen  millions  of  new  debt  to  the  pro- 
per head  of  account,  and  the  surplus  will  be, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  on  the  side  of  territorial 
revenue  for  the  period  under  considera- 
tion. 

In  page  798  of  the  same  Report,  we  find  a 
portion  of  Mr.  Melville's  evidence,  which  has 
a  most  important  bearing  upon  this  part  of 
.  the  subject. 

5832  Question  by  the  Committee.  —  "  Consi- 
"  dering  the  difficulties  that  were  experienced 
"  by  the  Committee  of  1810,  with  reference 
"  only  to  the  period  between  1793  and  1813, 
"  is  there  not  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the 
"  attempt  to  carry  back  the  separation  be- 
**  tween  the  territorial  and  commercial  ac- 
"  counts  to  a  period  antecedent  to  1765,  so  as 
"  to  shew  that  the  commercial  capital  of  the 
"  Company  rests  on  a  solid  basis,  and  that 
"  the  debt  of  India  had  its  origin  in  territo- 
"  rial  causes  V 

.  Atiawer  hy  Mr.  Melville.  — "  I  apprehend 
*'  there  must  be  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
"  an  accurate  result  ,*  but  this  difficulty  is  muck 
"  less  than  it  leas  when  that  Committee  sat,  be- 
**  cause  a  plan  of  separation  has  since  been  pre- 
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"  scribed,  -and  the  principles  of  it  declared;  so 
"  that  all  we ,  have  had  to  do  in  attempting  to 
*'  arrive  at  an  approximative  result,  has  been  to 
"  apply  those  principles  which  were  not  known 
'  *  tn  1810,  to  the  aceotmts  of  years  antecedent 
"  to  1814." 

Quest-  "  Those  principles  to  which  you 
"  allude,  were  6xed  by  the  Board  of  Control  1" 

Ans.  **  Under  the  authority  of  Parliament." 

6834  Quest.  "  Then  t/ie  actual  expence  appli- 
*'  cable  to  the  territory  and  to  commerce  must 
"  cottseifuently  depend  on  the  correctness  of  the 
"  principles  so  fixed  at  that  period  ?" 

Ans.  "  No  DOUBT. — The  plan  of  separation 
"  has  been  before  Parliament  since  1 816 ;  and 
"  accounts  have  annually  been  presented 
"/ramed  accordingly." 

If  we  duly  consider  this  part  of  the  evi- 
dence, we  shall  perceive,  that  with  reference 
to  the  account  between  the  two  branches:  of 
the  Company's  affairs,  the  facts  may  really 
be  of  secondary  importance;-  the  "principles 
"  of  separation"  may  be  paramount  to  every 
thing  besides.  What  signifies  to  commerce 
the  extent  of  its  obligations,  if  by  a  pre- 
scribed arrangement  it  be  permitted  to  trans- 
fer than  to  territory  ?  or  where  is  the  neces- 
sity for  commercial  profits,  if  supplies  can  be 
had  as  the  produce  of  loans,  which  are  not  to 
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be  debited  to  commerce  ?  That  such  had  been 
the  practice  prior  to  1814,  may  be  inferred 
with  certainty  from  the  instructions  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor-genera), 
accconpanying  the  Act  of  53  Geo.  3. ; — in  the 
24th  paragraph,  we  find  this  remarkable  ot>- 
serratiou : 

"  The  difficulty  of  the  process  in  the  sepa- 
"  tion  of  the  accounts  at  the  winding  up  of 
"  the  expiring  period,  may  in  some  degree  be 
"  increased  by  our  orders  of  the  9tb  April, 
"  1813,  for  the  iuTestment  to  be  provided  in 
"  the  year  1814,  which  exceed  tie  amount  in 
"  tie  contemplation  of  the  Act  since  peused." 

And  in  the  following  paragraph,  the  Court 
adverts  to  the  "  description  of  funds  which 
"  will  be  her&ifter  immediately  applicable  in 
**  India  to  the  purposes  of  commerce,"  viz. 
the  repayment  in  India  of  advances  in  Eng- 
land for  territorial  account,  the  produce  of  the 
sale  of  exports  from  England,  and  any  other 
funds  strictly  of  a  commercial  nature.  These, 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Act,  are  the  only 
Intimate  commercial  funds ;  but  the  Ho- 
nourable Court  admits  that  the  orders  for  tie 
investment  of  1814  had  exceeded  tie  amount  of 
tie  whole.  Those  orders  were  transmitted  in 
the  ordinary  course ;  they  manifestly  refer  to 
an  established  practice.     It  is  described  as 
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a  cause  of  embarrassment,  that  **  hereafter'' 
the  excess  "  must  be  debited  in  India  to  the 
"  commercial  branch ;"  and  no  additional  evi- 
dence can  reasonably  be  required  to  prove, 
that  at  least  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1813,  it  had  not  been  usual  to  charge  to  the 
commercial  branch  the  excess  occasioned  by 
extra  investments  in  India  and  China '  for 
England.  We  are  thus  incidentally  presented 
by  the  Honourable  Court  with  the  esplana- 
tion  of  this  otherwise  unaccountable  accumu- 
lation of  Indian  debt,  and  consequent  annual 
increase  of  interest.  Yetir  after  year,  the  orders 
for  investment  had  constantly  exceeded  in  a 
large  amount  the  commercial  funds  placed  in 
India,  from  which  alone  they  ought  to  have 
been  provided ;  and  the  excess  could  only  be 
supplied  by  surplus  revenue  and  new  lOans. 
The  Indian  debt  is  therefore  a  cohmeecial 
DEBT ;  yet  without  the  slightest  reference  to  its 
nature  or  amount,  (then  already  exceeding  22 
millions,  sterling),  the  act  empowers  the  Com- 
pany to  charge  the  "  interest  accruing  on  the 
."  debts  owing,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  in- 
curred" in  India  to  territorial  revenue.  Even 
if  the  Company  had  thenceforward  limited 
their  investments  for  England  to  the  amount 
of  their  commercial  funds,  still,  with  this  un- 
qualified licence  in  tlie  Act  itself  to  transfer 
.'}  D  2 
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annually  to  territory  between  one  and  two 
millions  of  interest,  properly  appertaining  to 
commerce,  all  other  arrangements  for  sepa- 
rating the  accounts  are  mere  pretences.  The 
single  circumstance,  that  under  colour  of  the 
Act  63  Qeo.  3.  sect.  55,  the  whole  interest  on 
Indian  debt  is  annually  charged  to  territorial 
revenues,  without  regard  to  the  application  of 
the  principal,  and  without  limitation  as  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  debt,  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  alleged  "  sepuation"  per- 
fectly delusive,  because  inconsistent  with  es- 
tablished fact ; — it  sanctions  a  visionary  and 
lallacious  representation  of  the  Honourable 
Company's  territorial,  but  more  especially  of 
their  commercial  affairs ;  and  tends  to  ruin 
by  the  concealment  of  their  actual  condition. 
My  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  publi- 
cation bearing  the  title  of  "  A  Review  of  the 
"  Financial  Situation  of  the  East  India  Com- 
'*  pany,  in  1824,"  printed  for  Kingsbury,  Par- 
bury  and  Allen,  in  1825.  There  are  circum- 
stances which  confer  upon  the  work  a  kind 
of  demi-official  character.  The  author, 
who  was  employed  in  the  high  offidal 
capacity  of  commissioner  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  ceded  and  conquered  coun- 
tries, and  has  since  become  a  member  of  the 
Honourable    Court    of    Directors,    displays 
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throughout  the  work  an  intimate  and  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  Company's  concerns  in 
India ;  but  having  submitted  his  performance 
to  public  animadversion,  it  wiU  not  be  con- 
sidered disrespectful  to  turn,  if  I  presume  to 
comment  on  some  of  his  statements,  and  even 
to  erect  upon  them  a  superstructure  of  a  very 
different  character  from  that  of  which  they 
were  intended  to  be  the  foundation.  A  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  book  is  to  controvert  a  con- 
clusion of  the  well-known  political  economist, 
M.  Say,  in  an  essay  of  his,  published  in 
"  La  Revue  Encyclopedique,"  and  couched  in 
in  the  following  terms,  "  on  est  done  fond6 
"  a  regarder  la  compagnie  Anglaise  des  In- 
"  des  comme  une  association,  tout  a  la  fois 
*'  commercante  et  souveraine,  qui,  ne  gag- 
"  nant  rien  ni  dans  sa  sonverainet^,  nl  dans 
**  son  commerce,  est  r^duite  k  emprunter 
"chaqne  ann^edequoi  distribuer  k  ses  ac- 
"  tionnaires  an  s^nblant  de  profit." 

This  sweeping  allegation,  the  author  pro- 
poses to  meet,  by  a  "  digest  of  the  Company's 
"  accounts,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  mis- 
"  conception  upon  matters  of  fact,  and  of  ex- 
"  hibiting  a  clear  and  connected  view  of  the 
"  present  condition  of  their  finances." 

In  this  digest,  there  are  several  statements 
which  appear  tome  so  strongly  confirmatory  of 
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the  views  disclosed  in  the  precediagpoges,  of 
the  extent  of  the  territorial  reTenue  of  India, 
and  the  application  of  the  surplus  arising  from 
it,  that  I  am  exceedingly  desirous  of  fortifying 
myself  by  an  authority  of  such  competence, 
while  impugning  the  dicta  of  other  high  autho- 
rities, by  denying  the  necessity  of  a  large 
territorial  debt  in  India,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  deficiencies  in  diat  revenue. 

In  pages  13  and  14,  we  have  an  acM:oant  in 
rupees  of  the  surplus  and  deficiency  of  Indian 
revenue,  from  1792-3  to  1821-22,  correspond- 
ing in  substance  with  die  quotations  already 
given  in  sterling,  upon  which  the  author  re- 
marks in  page  15 : — 

"  If  the  revenues  of  India  were  not  liable  to 
"  say  deductions,  the  foregoing  statement 
"  would  furnish  a  most  satisfactory  picture 
"  of  the  financial  resources  of  British  India, 
**  since,  notwithstanding  the  many  expensive 
"  wars  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  we 
"  should  appear  to  have  realized,  within  the 
"  thirty  years,  a  considerable  surplus  b^ond 
"  the  local  expenditure  (including  tiie  interest 
"  of  the  public  debt)  after  deducting  the  defi- 
"  cit,  which  occurred  in  particular  years  of  the 
**  term.  But  the  surplus  revenue  realized  in 
'  India,  cannot  all  be  considered  as  clear  and 
"  independent  income  subject  to  no  further 
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'  deduction,  for  there  is  a  large  disbursement 
'  in  this  country  on  account  of  our  Eastern 
'  possessions  which  is  not  included  in  the 
'  Indian  accounts,  but  which  properly  conati- 
'  tutes  a  charge  upon  the  local  revenue. 
'  This  disbursement  was  heretofore  iocon- 
'  siderable,  but  from  the  augmentation  of  our 
'  army,  and  other  causes,  it  has  gradually 

*  increased,  and  it  now  amounts  to  a  large 

*  sum  annually.  No  useful  purpose  would 
'  be  answered  by  exhibiting  the  particulars  of 

*  the  home  charge  for  a  series  of  years,  nor 
'  indeed  are  there  materials  for  a  retrospect 
'  beyond  the  year  1813,  when  the  political 
'  and  commercial  chaises,  were,  for  the  first 
'  time,  separated  and  particularly  distinguish- 

*  ed ;  and  I^shall  therefore  confine  myself  in 

*  this  place  to  a  statement  of  the  disburse- 
'  ments  in  the  two  last  years,  which  will  suffi- 
'  ciently  shew  their  nature  ahd  extent." 

'  Statement  of  Territorial,  or  Political  Charges, 
"  incurred  in  England  on  account  of  India. 
"  Military  and  marine  stores,  sup- 

"  plied  from  England  .     £306,480 

"  Payments  on   account   of   fur- 

*'  lough,  and  allowances  to  re- 
'    "  tired  officers  .       257,808 

"  Passage  money  to  officers  and 

'•  troops 69,447 
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Brought  forward     .     .     . 

*  Political  irelght,  &c.  . 

'  Interest  and  charges  on  account 

"  of  the  Camatic  debt 
'  Disbarsements  on  account  of  St. 

"  Helena 

'  Ditto  on  account  of  Bencoolen  . 

*  Ditto  on  account  of  Prince  of 
"  Wales's  Island 

*  Political  (Jiarges,  general  (estab- 
"  lishments  at  the  India  House, 


£633,744 
142.»44 


150.962 
479 


«C.J 

Ot  ItVtV 

"Total 

1,386,748 

Military  and  marine  stores 

348.426 

Furlough  and  retired  officers 

261,071 

Passage  money 

102,092 

Political  freight 

10«,4«2 

Camatic  debt    . 

96,013 

St.  Helena 

117,498 

Bencoolen  and  Prince  of  Wales's 

"  Island 

11,110 

Political  chaiges  g 

eneral  . 
"Total 

391,665 

1,434,327 

Tilis  extract  is  produced  to  shew  that  the 
political  and  territorial  charges  paid  in  £ng- 
land  as  annually' brought  in  a  single  line  into 
my  accounts  of  the  revenue  and  charges,  do 
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in  the  judgment  of  the  author,  constitute  the 
whole  of  the  additional  charge  to  which  the 
revenue  is  liable ; — and  I  ask  no  other  conces- 
sion to  establish  the  validity  of  my  deductions 
respecting  the  real  amount  of  the  surplus— nor 
do  I  find  myself  less  efiectually  supported  by 
the  following  observations  on  the  subject  of 
its  application. 

"  M.  Say  has  perhaps  considered  that  a 
"  corroboration  of  his  assumption  of  a  deficit 
"  will  be  found  in  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
"  public  debt  of  India ;  but  it  is  very  possible 
"  for  the  local  debt  to  increase  even  during  the 
"  existence  of  a  territorial  surplus,  since  that 
"  surplus  may  be  transferred  to  England  or  to 
"  China  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  debt 
"  or  for  other  services,  or  it  may  become  an 
"  addition  to  die  local  assets  (the  cash  ba- 
"  lances,  &c.)  which  constitute  a  fimd  appli- 
"  cable  to  the  liquidation  of  debt. 

'*  The  government  treasury  was  also  I  am 
"  aware,  reduced  to  a  low  ebb  at  the  period  in 
"  question,  but  this  proceeded  entirely  from 
*'  our  overstrained*  efibrts  to  e£fect  lai^e  remit- 

*  "  Exceu  of  supply  to  London, 

1811-12,  S.Ra.  3,46,49,832  M2$.6d.  £4,331,229 
"Do.  1812-13,    ..    2,71,49,075     ....       3,393,634 

do.  1813-14..  1,80,00,000     ....       2,000,000 


S.R».  7,97,98,907  £9,724,868 
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"  tances  to  England.  The  living  spring  was 
"drained  for  the  moment;  but  it  was  not 
"  destroyed." 

I  might  proceed  to  make  other  quotations, 
as  at  page  39,  where  the  revenue  is  described 
as  having  in  19  years  out  of  30  realized  a 
surplus ;  and  pages  41  and  42  where  the  sur- 
plus is  estimated  in  a  season  of  peace  at  two 
millions  annually,  subject  to  a  reduction  of 
one  and  a  half  million  for  territorial  and  poli- 
tical charges  pud  in  England ;  leaving  a  net 
territorial  income  to  the  East  India  Company 
from  British  India,  of  half  a  million  sterling ; 
but  it  is  most  important  to  remark  that  the 
surplus  spoken  of,  is  the  balance  after  chaig- 
ing  the  account  of  revenue  with  all  the  interest 
on  the  whole  Indian  debt,  without  inquiring 
how  this  accumulation  of  debt  could  have  been 
necessary,  in  support  of  a  revenue  yielding  a 
large  surplus  upon  the  whole  term.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  the  true  reason  has  been  assigned 
in  the  "  overstrained  efforts  to  effect  large  re- 
"  mittances  to  England."  But  was  it  the  olgect 
of  these  remittances  to  cover  deficiencies  of 
territorial  revenue,  when  it  is  confessed  that 
Indian  revenue  was  fully  adequate  to  bear  its 
own  burthens  and  yield  a  surplus  1  Remit- 
tances of  territorial  revenue  to  England,  we 
are  perfectly  sensible  there  ought  to  foe,  to 
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meet  the  territorial  and  politkul  expences  paid 
there ;  but  if,  upon  these  being  added  to  all 
other  charges  against  territorial  revenue,  there 
still  remains  a  surplus  of  receipts,  aa  admitted 
and  indeed  strongly  insisted  on  by  the  author ; 
could  any  necessity  possibly  arise  from  this 
cause  or-  from  any  cause  proper  to  territorial 
rereuue,  to  (Contract  a  debt  inlndial  Why  then 
were  these  remittances  to  England  of  such  en 
amount  as  to  give  occasion  to  this  enormous 
debt,  if  not  to  support  the  Company's  declin- 
ing COMMERCE  ? — And  here  we  arrive  at  a 
question  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
disposed  of  either  in  the  parliamentary  papers 
or  the  publication  before  us;  viz.  to  what 
account  has  this  excess  of  remittance  to  Eng- 
land been  carried  1  Has  it  been  debited  with 
the  interest  to  commerce,  befqre  the  cfdcula- 
tion  of  commercial  profits  was  made  ?  Certain- 
ly not — it  h^s  been  debited  to  territorial 
revenue.  This  exhibition  of  commercial  pro- 
fits then  must  needs  be  utterly  fallacious,  inas- 
mnch  as  it  is  founded  upon  an  account  in  which 
one  of  the  principal  ingredients  properly  be- 
longing to  it,  is  entirely  omitted.  No  doubt 
the  efiect  of  so  important  an  omission  most  be 
be  visible  whenever  we  proceed  to  tsike  a 
general  account  of  the  whole  concerns  of  the 
Company,  territorial  and  commercial ;    and 
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accordingly  it  is  found  that  however  prosperous 
these  may  be  respectively  represented  when 
considered  apart,  yet  no  sooner  are  they  u  nited ' 
ia  one  combined  statement,  than  the  truth  is 
elicited,  and  the  company  are  compelled  to 
admit  a  growing  *'  deterioration."  This  para- 
dox must  therefore  be  maintained,  that  the 
addition  of  two  distinct  profits  results  in  a 
LOSS ;  or  the  simple  fact  must  be  confessed 
ib&t  the  ioss  btf -commerce  is  greater  than  the 
gain  by  territorial  revenue. 

Nine  and  a  half  millions,  says  the  author, 
were  remitted  from  India  to  England  in  three 
years,  from  1811-12  to  1813-U;  but  these 
were  certainly  not  required  to  pay  yo»r  atui  a 
half  millions  of  territorial  charges  incurred 
during  the  same  period.  It  may  be  replied, 
that  the  remaining  five  millions  were  returns 
for  consignments  from  ^England ;  but  if  so, 
the  sales  of  the  goods  should  have  provided 
the  returns,  and  if  the  amount  produced  by 
those  sales  and  paid  into  the  Indian  treasury, 
was  equal  to  the  sum  abstracted  for  remit- 
tances to  England,  there  could  be  no  neces- 
sity on  that  account  for  an  increase  of  Indian 
debt.  But  let  us  admit  for  argument's  sake, 
and  only  for  that  purpose,  that  the  invoice 
amount  of  the  shipments  from  England,  add- 
ing as  usual  10  per  cent,  for  anticipated  pro- 
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fit,  was  with  the  territorial  payments  there, 
equal  to  the  extra  remittances  from  India; 
the  defalcation  or  necessity  for  Indian  loans, 
being  occasioned  solely  by  unfaTourable  sales : 
still  this  is  a  commercial  loss,  the  effects  of 
which  onght  not  to  be  visited  as  they  con- 
stantly are  on  territorial  revenue. 

Having  in  the  first  chapter  made  good  his 
position  of  a  surplus  Indian  revenue,  and  in 
the  second  and  third  chapters,  presented  us 
with  an  interesting  description  of  the  sources 
from  whence  it  is  derived,  and  the  mode  of  its 
collection;  the  author  proceeds,  in  the  fourth 
and  concluding  chapter,  to  announce  his  con- 
viction, that  as  the  territory  of  the  Company 
in  India  is  eminently  productive,  so  likewise 
their  commercial  transactions  are  abundantly 
profitable.  The  subject  is  introduced  in  the 
following  terms,  (page  180.) — 

'*  After  the  review  which  has  been  taken  of 
"  the  resources  of  the  East  India  Company 
"  abroad,  I  propose  to  combine  the  territorial 
"  with  the  commercial  accounts,  in  order  to  ob- 
"  tain,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  materials 
"  for  forming  a  correct  judgment  with  respect 
"  to  the  financial  situation  of  the  Com- 
"  pany  generally.  It  is  not  easy  to  form  an 
"  accurate  estimate  of  the  commercial  con- 
**  cerns  of  the  Company,  because  they  are  not 
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"  required  to  Bubnut  to  Parliament  an  accouot 
"  of  their  profits  or  loss,  and  there  is  no  di- 
"  rcct  evidence  from  which  we  can  deduce  the 
"  exact  result  of  their  commercial  truBac- 
"  tiona.  The  Court  of  Directors  have,  how- 
"  ever,  in  their  financial  correspondence,  late- 
**  ly  published,  acknowledged  on  various  oc- 
"  casions  the  existence  of  a  commercial  pn^t ; 
**  and  in  a  note  subjoined  to  the  last  statement 
"  of  their  commercial  stock,  it  is  expressly 
"  declared,  that '  the  sum  of  4,754,900/.  ster- 
"  ling  has  been  advanced  or  set  apart  from 
"  the  surplus  commercial  profits  in  England 
"  towards  the  liquidation  of  Indian  territorial 
"  debt.' 

**  It  is  true,  that  the  Company  do  not  esti- 
"  mate  their  gains  or  loss  with  that  degree  of 
"  precisiou,  which  a  private  merchant  would 
"  consider  necessary.  They  are  their  own 
"  insurers ;  and  as  the  casualties  at  sea  occur 
"  very  irregularly,  the  charge  under  this  head 
"  is  never  determinate,  or  equally  distributed. 

*  Nor  is  interest  chained  on  the  exact  amount 

*  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  trade,  in- 
'  eluding  the  cost  of  factories,  warehouses, 
'  and  other  buildings.  Moreover,  until  the 
'  late  separation  of  the  commercial  and  poli- 

*  tical  accounts,  the  customs  in  India,  the 
'  salaries  of  the  Boards  of  Trade,  and  other 
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'  commercial  establishments  were  not  charged 
'  OQ  the  iuTestment ;  aud  there  are  still,  I 
'  have  reason  to  believe,  Tarious  outlays  inci- 
'  dental  to  the  trade,  which  do  not  constitute 
'  a  regular  commiorcial  chai^ ;  for  example, 
'  the  advances  made  to  the  manu&cturers 

*  are  sometimes  irrecoverable ;  and  although 

*  the  amount  a^r  a  time  is  perhaps  trans- 
'  ferred  to  the  account  of  '  dead  stock,'  as  a 
'  desperate  balance,  the  loss  never  appears 
'  as  a  direct  charge  upon  the  trade.  In  par- 
'  ticular  seasons,  the  loss  occasioned  by  bad 
'  balances  is  very  considerable,  and  this  hap- 

*  pens  more  especially  in  the  instance  of  the 

*  silk,  investment ;  for  as  the  rearing  of  the 

*  silkworm  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  different 
'  natural  causes,  a  failure  not  unfrequently 
'  takes  place ;  aud  whenever  this  occurs,  the 
'  Company  are  the  principal  sufferers. 

"  Without  however  enlarging  on  these  and 

*  other  circumstances,  which  make  it  impos- 
'  sible  for  me  to  ascertain  with  perfect  pre- 
'  cision  the  extent  of  the  Company's  com- 
'  mercial  losses  or  gains,  I  shall  proceed  to 
'  examine  those  documents  which  may  enable 
<  us  to  arrive  by  an  approximation  at  the  pe- 

*  cuniary  results  of  their  trade. 

"  It  is  evident,  that  if  we  can  obtain  satis- 

*  factory  evidence  of  the  Company's  situa- 
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"  tion  at  two  given  periods,  at  some  distance 
"from  each  other,  a  comparison  between 
"  them  will  furnish  a  strong  presumption  with 
"  respect  to  the  intervening  events.  If  we 
"  can  show  that  the  Company  are  richer  at 
"  the  present  period  than  they  were  nine  or 
*'  ten  years  ago,  the  inference  necessarily  is 
**  that  they  hare  realized  a  profit  in  the  in- 
"  termediate  term.  If  they  have  become 
"  poorer,  they  must  of  course  have  sustained 
*'  a  loss." 

To  the  proposed  method  of  proceeding  by 
a  comparison  of  the  Company's  situation  at 
two  giTen  periods,  no  possible  exception  can 
be  taken ;  but  as  the  object  is  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  "  correct  judgment  with  respect  to  the 
"  financial  situation  ofthe  Company  ^enero^," 
the  comparison,  to  be  just  and  conclusive, 
must  be  between  their  general  condition  at  the 
former  and  the  latter  date ;  and  the  more  es- 
pecially as  we  are  expressly  apprized'  of  the 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  "  an  accurate  estimate 
**  of  the  commercial  concerns  of  the  Company, 
"  separately."  Now  in  the  very  document  re- 
ferred to,  viz.  the  "  annual  revenue  accounts, 
"  printed  March,  1810."  No:  23,  page  68,  the 
Company  have  given  us  a  view  of  their  actual 
condition  at  the  first  of  the  periods  selected. 
They  have  explicitly  admitted  a  "  deficiency" 
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upon  the  whole  of  their  affairs,  territorial  and 
commercial,  in  1814-15,  (exclusiTC  of  the 
capital  of  7,780,000/.)  of  2,611,311/.  and  this, 
to  be  consistent  with  the  professed  intention 
"  to  combine  the  territorial  with  the  commerical 
"  aceomits"  should  certainly  have  been  the 
amount  taken  as  the  groundwork  of  his 
comparison  with  a  result  similarly  obtained  at 
a  later  period.  But  the  writer  apparently 
considering  that  he  had  already  disposed  of 
territorial'  revenue,  and  had  now  only  to  deal 
with  the  commercial  branch,  proceeds  to  assume 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Company,  tha,t  there 
was  in  1814-15  a  net  balance  of  what  they  are 
accustomed  to  den<Httinate  commercial  assets, 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  their  concerns,  amount^ 
ing  to  15,815,594/.  Upon  the  same  authority 
it  is  found  that  there  was  a  net  balance  of 
commercial  assets  in  1822-23  amounting  to 
19,446,189/.,  and  the  increment  of  3,630,595/., 
is  treated  as  commercial  profit  realized  during 
the  interval.  But  this  result,  like  all  the 
similar  statements  presented  by  the  Honour- 
able Company  to  Parliament,  proves  nothing 
at  all  with  respect  to  profit  or  loss,  until  by 
a  general  account  it  is  ascertained  whether  some 
other  branch  of  the  Company's  concerns  has 
not  sustained  a  decrease  ini  proportion  to  this 
increase. 

VOL.  II.  3  E 
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I^t  UB  Suppose  that  during  this  period  there 
had  been  anaddituMalsiunoftwom,iUious2ipflieA 
in  India  to  the  purchase  of  inTestments  for 
China  and  England,  the  payments  and  ship- 
ments at  home  continuing  the  same.  We 
know  what  would  have  happened ;  these  in- 
vestments immediately  -on  their  arriyal  in 
London  become  "commercial  assets."  In 
the  mean  time  the  Indian  treasury  has  been 
iihpoTerished  by  this  abstraction  of  its  fmids, 
but  is  readily  replenished  by  a  new  loan  to  be 
charged  wLdi  the  acctmipanying  intoest  to 
territorial  revenue.  Yet  these  additional  two 
millions  would  in&llibly  have  foand  their  way 
into  the  commefcial  account  consulted  by  the 
authw,  and  would  have  presented  instead  of 
3,G30,ft96/i.»  a  surplus  of  "  cctnmercial  assets" 
amounting  to  6,030,5951.,  which,  by  the  same 
reasonii^,  would  have  been  eamtnerewi  pr^ts 
reaUzed  w  the  intend.  But  would  the  profitB 
or  the  {wosperity  of  the  Company  have  beoi 
w^mesited  two  Bullions  by  this  operation! 
The  answer  is  so  obvious  as  to  rendM-  further 
illustratitm  gratuitous. 

In  the  8ei|uel  we  have  several  addition^ 
postulates  of  a  very  encoaraging  descriptiMi ; 
such  as  the  foilowing,  '*  That  a  profit  is  drawn 
"  from  the  Company's  trade  afiter  providiii^ 
"  for  the  dividends  to  the  proprietors,  and  the 
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"  interest  of  the  boad  ftebt,  and  after  deft«y- 
"  ing  all  the  expeaciss  of  their  est^li^ment 
"  abroad  4q4  &t  home  to  the  estimated  amount 
"  of  4^,000/.  per  annum. " 

"  That  the  net  income  of  the  Company, 
"  territorial  and  commercial,  during  a  period  of 
'*  peace,  may  accordingly  be  assumed  at 
'*  about  one  million  steriing  per  annum,  which 
"  is  applicable  to  the  gradual  liquidation  of 
*'  debt,  or  to  the  augmentation  of  their  com- 
"  mercial  capital." 

"  That  since  the  comm^ncepiept  pf  tjjije  pi^- 
"  sent  charter  an  improvement  has  taken pjace 
"in  the  financial  situation  of  the  Contpaxiy, 
' '  t^rritori(d  andcommercu^,  (fin-()a4  and  at  kfl^if, 
"  pi  the  e^^tent  of  aear  three  millions  ste^lii^gi 
"  notwithstanding  our  h^vjng  been  eng^g^ 
"  intermediately  in  several  expensive  wars." 

All  very  agreeable  speculations,  but  not 
corollaries  iairly  dedw^  from  preinises  {VOt 
viously  established;  and  unhappily  these 
pleasing  retrospecti<»is  and  anticipations  were 
destined  speedily  to  sustain  a  somewhat  em- 
barrassing interruption.  They  werepenned  in 
1826,  and  the  Company  subsequently  deliver 
&  general  statement  of  their  affairs  to  1827-28, 
from  which,  by  the  most  extraordinary  omis- 
sion that  ever  was  heard  of  in  a  merchant's 
balance  sheet,  the  capital  is  excluded;  but 
3  E  2 
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which  ifpon  an  "  adjustment"  disdoses  in 
lieu  of  profit  a  "  deterioration"  of  several 
millions.  I  may  therefore  be  permitted  to 
adopt  the  conclusion  suggested  by  the  author, 
that  '*  if  they  have  become  poorer  they  must 
"  of  course  have  sustained  a  loss." 

I  have  not  seen  any  general  statement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Company  in  India  and  England 
of  a  later  date  than  1828,  but  there  have  been 
printed  sqiarate  accounts  of  the  territorial  re- 
venue for  1828-29  and  18*29-30,  and  calcula- 
tions of  profit  and  loss  in  En^and  and  be- 
tween India  and  China  for  those  years ;  the 
former  are  indeed  presented  as  estimates,  but 
being  undoubtedly  founded  npott  the  Honour- 
able Company^s  advices,  will  probably  not  be 
found  greatly  inaccurate :  they  are  as  fol- 
low— 


v^^iRMi     '"  ^^*^*^  ^^  K™"  revenues  were — 

Hals,!.'       Bengal    £16,068/100 

?•"**•         FortSt.G«>^  ....     5,631,016 

Bombay 2,689,288 

£33.288,704 

Hw  cha^jM,  viz.— 

Bengal 10,724,682 

F(xtStG«orge  ....     £.271,411 

Bombay  3,739,971 

19,736,004 
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Bnmgfat  forvani,  revenues  . . . . . .  £33^88,704 

Ditto, charges  ..£19,736,004 
Net  charge  of  Prince  of   Wales's  Fri>'^ 

Island,  Sincapore,  and  Malacca.  NQ,2,p.2( 

vii.  chafes i., 170,086 

Revenue 61,613 

. 108,473 

Net  cha^  of  Sl  Helena   112,803  Ditto. 

"  Political  chaises  paid  in  England,  SHua. 

"  including  invoice  amount  of  ter- 
ritorial stores  consigned  to  India"     1,967,405 
Int««st  on  ddrts   £2,008,205    21,924,685       Ditto. 


Sdrplub  revenue  this  year,  exclusive  of  interest 

on  debts £1,364,019 


In  1829-30  "  Total  estimated  revenue  of  India."  Fipm  lod 

including  the  revenues  of  Fenang,  Sincapore,  1830,No.32 

and  Malacca .£22,054.416       ^  ^ 

Charges  including  those  of  Penang,  Ditto. 

Sincapore,  and  Malacca 18,888,702 

Expence  of  St.  Helena    93,004  Ditto. 

"  Political  charges  incurred  in  En-  Pitto. 

"  gland,  including  invoice  amount 
"  of  stores  consigned  to  India"  .. '   1,742,162 

Interest  on  debu   £2,139,117   20,723.868 


Ditto, 


SuiiFLirs  revenue  this  year,  eidusive  of  intoiest 
ondebte n £1,330,548 
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Hie  ftontrarable  Gompany'i  Statement  of  PsoriT  aad  Loss 
in  1828-2&  and  1829-30,  U  M  follows : 


Afp.ie 

1828-29. 

Prafii. 

Loi*. 

p.  1128. 

Upon  impoFts  from  lodia  ii 

a  1828-9  ,, 

607,627 

"    Ditto. 

Upon  exporta  to  India 

1827-8  .. 

18.835 

Do.  p.  1130. 

Upon  imports  from  China 

1828-9  ., 

,..  763.434 

Do.  p.  1132. 

Between  India  and  ChiDa 

1827-8  ., 

70,470 

Do. 

On  teas  sent  to  Canada 

I8S8-9  .. 

...       8,887 

Do. 

On  teas  sent  to  Halifax 

1828-9  .. 

...       6.083 

BalaDce  of  profit 

1828-9  .. 

£778.404 

!  8 1.472 
778,404 

AQMnntaJt  1829-30. 

No.30,p.3.  Upon  imports  from  India  i&  1829-30  . 

Do.        Upon  exports  to  India  1828-9     , 

Da.        Upon  imports  from  China  1 829-30    , 

Do.        Between  India  and  China  1828-9     . 

Do.        On  teas  sent  to  Canada  1829-30  . 

Do.        On  teas  sent  to  Halifax  1  e2g-'30  . 

BalmiK  of  profit  18S9-»9  i 


..  650,377 

68,605 

..     14,270 

...       «,78S 

.,. 

15,887 

f670,«2 

670,432 

From  these  supplcmetitaty  documents  may 
be  deduced  the  following  sketch  ot  the  result 
of  the  Honourable  Ckimpany's  transactions  in 
England  and  India,  for  the  two  years  encUng 
April  1630 ;  but  without  admitting  for  any 
other  tlian  the  present  purpose,  the  reality  of 
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a  profit  on  the  imports  from  China  to  the 
amount  stated. 

Im  EmGLAKD.  Pn*l-  I-**- 

1828-9.     On  exports  aod  imports— Bal.  181,472 

1829-30.  On  ditto    ditto    15,887 

1898-9.     Dividends  00  stock    H30,000 
'  Interest  On  bonds..     158,000 

788^000 

1829-30.  Ditto.. ..do do. 786,000 

Ix  Ihdia. 
1828-9.     Surplus  of  revenue,  esdueive 

ofinterest 1,364,018 

Interest  on  Indian  debt ..'..  2,00«,2(^ 

1829-30.  Surplus  of  Terenue,  excln- 

siTe  of  interest    1,330,548 

Interest  on  Indian  debt....  2,139,117 

Baluce— Loss 2,831,S96 

£5,723,322    5,723,322 

We  perceive,  then,  that  in  these  twq  years 
the  Honourable  Company's  ajSairs,  oom- 
mercial  and  territorial,  have  further  deterio- 
rated in  no  less  a  sum  than  2y831,39^.,  and 
as  it  is  only  what  is  of  the  nature  oi  profit  or 
loss,  which  can  operate  to  the  improvement 
or  declension  of  their  condition,  it  necessarily 
follows,  tiiat  any  general  statement  of  their 
concerns  in  India  and  England,  ending  30th 
of  April  1830,  to  be  consistent  with  the  facto 
above  specified,  must  exhibit  a  deficit  of 

UPWARDS  OF  TWENTY  MILLIONS  STERLING,  vlz. 
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Deficiency,  30th  of  April  1828  .  £17,882,812 
Loss  in  the  two  years,  endiog  30th 

of  April  1830      ....    2,831,396 

£20,714,208 
This  may  not  be  coosidered  a  very  flattering 
representation  of  the  Honourable  Company's 
affairs,  but  it  is  that  presented  by  the  papers 
laid  before  Parliament ;  and  the  result  of  the 
last  two  years,  1829  and  1830,  may  be  thus 
briefly  recapitulated. 
In  India,  the  Company  have  had 
in  those  two  years,  a  surplus  re- 
venue of 
Charged  with  the  payment  of  In- 
terest OQ  Indian  debt 


Deficiency  in  India     .        .  £1,452,755 

In  England,  the  Company's  com 

mercial  profits  for  the  same  two 

years,  are  stated  at    . 
M^ich  are  charged  with  the  pay' 

ment  of  dividends  and  interest 

Deficiency  in  England 


£2,694,567 


4.147,323 


RoBT.  Wilkinson, 

3,  Coplhall  Builditist. 
London,  3Df&  Junt  1831. 
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On  the  preceding  Report  it  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  offer  a  single  comment ;  it  stimds 
on  its  own  merits.  Its  results  are  deduced 
from  official  accounts  professing  to  contain 

*'  ETEEY  CHABOE  INCURRED  IN  THE.  OOVEBN- 
"  HENT  AND  DEFENCE  OP  THE  TERRITORIAL 

"  POSSESSIONS  IN  India."  *  The  remarks  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  so  full  and  pertinent  on  this  head, 
that  they  are  here  subjoined,  as  being  of  use 
to  compare  as  well  with  my  general  Table  in 
page  90A,  as  with  Mr.  Wilkinson's  Tables 
A.  and  B.  inpixgea  74a  and  744,  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  able  Report. 

'*  Referring  to  the  total  of  the  military 
"  chaises  in  the  statement  marked  No.  9,  (one 
of  the  documents  from  which  both  Mr:  Wil- 
kinson's. Tables  and  mine  have  been  con- 
structed,) it  will  appear  that  they  progres- 
"  sively  encreased  in  amount,  first,  from  the 
"  year  1795-6  to  the  year  1801-2  inclustTe, 
"  which  was  almost  entirely  a  period  of  active 
*'  warfare.  CeyUm,  Malacca,  and  the  Eastern 
"  Tskatds  were  conquered,  which  with  the  main- 


>  SecoDd  R^wrt  of  Select  CommitUe,  1810.  p.  14. 
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"  teaance  of  Ceylon  to  December  1801,  and 
"  of  the  other  conquests  till  the  year  1801-a, 
"  added  considerably  to  the  expencc  in  each 
"  year.  After  that  period  die  military  chai^ 
"  in  thJB  instance  is  included  under  the  head 
"  of  Dutch  settlements.  An  expedition  was 
"  prepared  on  a  large  scale  to  proceed  against 
"  Manilla,  though  ultimately  abandoned,  it 
"  occasioned  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
"  expensesof  17d7-8.  Tke  expedition  to  Egypt 
"fell  upon  the  charges  from  the  year  1798-9  to 
"  1801-2;  and  in  a  small  degree  on  1803-3. 
"  Upon  the  Peninsula,  the  French  and  IhUeh 
"  settlements  were  captured  immediately  after 
"  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  those 
"  powers;  bnt  the  most  material  addition  to 
"  the  military  expenses  upon  the  continent  «F 
*'  India,  between  the  yeiurs  1796-7  and  1802-3, 
"  was  occasioned  by  the  concert  which  existed 
"  between  the  French,  Zemaun  Shah,  and  7Hp- 
"  poo  Sultttun,  (torn  whence  arose  the  appre- 
"  beosion  of  invasion  by  Zemaun  Shvh  on  the 
"  north-west  irontier  of  Beng^,  and  the  war 
"  with  7\ppoo  Suitaun  which  ended  in  1799. 
"  The  necessary  consequence  of  these  circum- 
"  stances  was  an  increase  of  the  umies  of 
"  Bengal  and-Madras,  and  an  enhancement  of 
"  the  military  charges  of  all  the  Presidencies  hy 
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'  the  additioH  ofjkld  ationtaMces  anH  expenses. 
"  la  the  year  1803-3,  the  charged  ard  shewn 
'  tt>  have  decreased  in  a  considerable  amount, 
'  (near  a  million).    The  war  #iA  the  Euro- 

*  pean  enemies  having  ended  in  1801,  and 

*  peace  existing  with  the  Native  Powers  of 
'  India,  expectations  were  entertained  that 
'  the  expenditure  of  the  year  wtttitd  have  been 
'  reduced  to  a  peace  establishment ;  in  which 

*  case  a  decrease  of  chat^  would-  have  been 
'  exhibited  in  a  much  larger  amount ;  but  the 
'  charge  of  that  year  included  part  of  the  ex- 
'  penses  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt;  and  for 
'  the  field  charges  of  the  Madras  anny  from 

*  November  1802,  pneviou^ly  to  the  breaking 
'  ontofthewarwiththeMahrattas  in  1809-4, 
'  the  effects  of  which  are  eheten  in  that,  and  the 
'  three  fdllowi^  ifears ;  fdtbongh  this  war  may 
'  be  said  to  h&ve  ended  in  December  1805, 

*  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  amclnded  with 

*  Holkar.  Notwithstanding  the  effect  of  the 
'  restoration  of  peace  upon  the  continent  of 

*  India  is  shewn  in  the  reductima  of  the 
'  charges  of  1807-8  and  1808-9,  the  amount 
'  in  each  of  these  years  may  be  consi,dered  as 
'  still  very  high,  compared  with  the  year 
'  1802-3;  but  the  cause  of  it  is  to  be  found 
'  for  the  most  pwt  in  the  permanent  additions 
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"  made  to  the  military  establishiDents  since 
"  that  period,  both  of  His  Majesty's  troops, 
"  and  the  Company's ;  of  the  fonner  seren 
"  regiments  of  foot,  and  of  the  latter  twelve 
"  raiments  of  Natire  infantry,  and  three  re- 
"  giments  of  Natire  cavalry,  the  a^;r^ate 
"  expense  of  which,  might  be  estimated  at  an 
"  amount  exceeding  a  million  sterling.. 

"  From  the  observations  already  made,  it 
"  must  be  inferred  that  the  military  charges 
"  in  each  year  of  the  column  of  the  statement 
"  have  been  encreased  in  a  veiy  considerable 
"  degree  bj/  the  contingent  or  extraordimay 
"  expenses  of  tear.  It  would  be  extremely 
*^  difficult,  if  practicable  at  this  time,  to  make 
"  a  calculation  of  those  expenses.  It  is  like- 
"  wise  to  be  inferred,  diat  those  chai^;es  have 
"  been  gradually  encreased  by  the  modifica- 
*'  tioDS  of,  or  additions,  to  the  established  force 
"  from  time  to  time."* 

Under  the  sanction  of  this  authority — and 
more,  if  necessary,  might  be  quoted  to  the 
same  effect — it  is  impossible  to  suspect  even 
that  the  revenue,  or  territorial  accounts,  do 
not  contain,  what  they  profess  to  contain,  viz. 


*'SecDDd  Report  of  Select  Committee,  pp.  41—42. 
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the  total  armual  amount  of  the  Compaoy's 
territorial  receipts  and  disbursements.  The 
deductions,  both  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  myself, 
are  consequently  fouoded  on  this  conviction  ; 
but  if  this  should  not  be  the  case — if  it  should 
happen  to  be  discovered  at  this  eleventh  hour, 
that  other  accounts  have  been  withheld,  and 
are  now  to  be  brought  forward  to  elucidate  a 
point  of  so  much  importance  as  the  origin  of 
theCompany's  debt,  which  involved  the  Com- 
mittee of  1810  in  so  much  perplexity,  and 
which  Parliament  were  persuaded — perhaps 
too  hastily — to  fix  on  territory,  neither  Mr. 
Wilkinson  nor  myself  can  fairly  be  accused 
of  errors  arising  from  such  cause.  Those 
alone  must  answer  for  them  to  whom  the  fal- 
lacy, or  omission,  may  with  justice  be  as- 
cribed. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  winds  up  his  Report  by 
shewing  the  deficit  of  the  United  Concern  to 
be  on  the  30th  of  April  1828  .  £17,882,812 
(corresponding  exactly  with    my 

Statement,  p.  589-) 
To  which  he  adds,  losses  in  the  two 

following  years  .    2,831,39^ 


MiUting  the  deficit  on  30th  April 

1830  .  .  .  20.714,208 
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Brought  fipnrard     .         •  i!20,714,208 

B)it>  B9  remarked  jp  my  above- 
meationed  Statement,  if  the 
capital  stock  is  to  "be  repaid 
to  proprietors  at  the  rate  of 
200  per  cont. ;  there  will  be  to 
be  added  the  further  sum  of    .    4,220.000 


Making  the  total  deficit  .         .   *£24,934,208 
Or  to  repeat  the  words  of  Mr.  Mill.  "  i. 

*'  BALANCE  OF  LEGITIMATE  CLAIMS  W^HICB 
*'  THERE  IS  NOTHING  WHATEVER  IS  THE 
*'  SHAPE   OF   PBOPSRTY    TO   MEET." 

And  this  is  the  result  of  the  Company's 
financial  affairs,  or  of  their  United  Concern, 
after  an  expenditure  of  sm^tlu^  reyepue,  from 
1765  to  1792-3,  of      .  .    £23,501.239 

Ditto         ditto,   from   1793-4   to 

1828-9,  (rf  .        .        .        ,  30,5tB,931 

And  a  sum  of  intere^  oh  Indian 

debt  amounting,  from   1793  to 

1830,  to 56,500,125 

Besides  a  sum  of  interost  on  Indian 


*  This  deficit  would  be  greatly  augmented  if  the  asset  ac- 
count of  upwards  of  60  isitiiiHM  were  diuected,  on  the  pno- 
tajlta  adcf)ted  by  a  Committee  of  Proprieton  in  1783,  and 
adverted  to  ia  pages  S66  to  876,  tupra. 
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debt,  between  1765  and  1793,  of 
wbich  we  have  no  official  ac- 
count          


The  whole  of  which  expenditure,  as  far  as 
the  printed  accounts  submitted  to  Parliament 
can  be  relied  on,  appears  to  be  in  excess  of 
that  required  for  territorial  purposes,  including 
the  expenses  of  all  the  wars  sustained  during 
the  period  reviewed.  It  is,  therefore,  an  ap- 
propriation of  territorial  funds,  of  which  no  sa- 
tisfactory account  has  yet  been  rendered  from 
any  official  quarter ;  and.  which,  as  well  from 
the  principles  adopted  to  carry  on  the  United 
Concern,  as  from  the  plain  and  obvious  shew- 
ing of  the  accounts  hitherto  produced,  we  can 
only  conclude,  as  before  often  observed,  to 
have  been  absorbed  in  supplies  to  meet  the 
disbursements,  and  repair  the  losses,  of  com- 
merce. 


PiinUd  b;  LinlewiMd  uid  Co.,  Old  Btil^. 
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